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THE  Unhappy  Marksman :  Or,  a  perfect  and  impartial  dltcorerj  of  that  late 
barharoos  and  unparalleled  murder,  committed  by  Mr.  George  Strange- 
ways,  formei;ly  a  major  in '  the  king's  army,  on  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
John  Fussel,  an  attorney,  on  Friday  the  eleventh  of  February.  Together 
with  a  foil  discovery  of  the  fatal  cause  of  those  unhappy  differences  which 
first  occasioned  the  suits  in  law  betwixt  them.  Also  the  behaviour  of  Mr. 
Strangeways  at  his  tryal.  The  dreadful  sentence  pronounced  against  him. 
His  letter  to  his  brother-in*law,  a  member  of  parliament.  Tl\p  words  by 
him  delivered  at.  his  death;  and  his  stout*  but  Christian-like  manner  of 
dying.     Published  by  a  faithful  hand. 

Strangulat  inclutut  dolor,  atque  cor  estuat  intus, 

Ov.Tri8t.L.  T. 

London :  Printed  by  T.  N.  for  R.  Ciavell,  at  the  StagVHead  in  St.  Paul's 
Church-yard,  by  St.  Gregory's  Church,  1659.  Quarto,  containing  thirty- 
two  pages  .  .  .  .  .  .9 

A  Rod  for  the  Lawyers :  Who  are  hereby  declared  to  be  the  grand  robbers 
and  deceivers  of  the  nation  ;  greedily  devouring,  yearly,  many  millions  of 
the  people's  money.  To  which  is  added,  a  Word  to  the  Parliament,  and* 
a  Word  to  the  Army.    By  William  Coles,  a  Lover  of  his  Country. 

Woe  unto  them  that  decree  unrighteous  decrcetf  and  that  write  grievousness  that 
they  have  prescribed :  to  *ttm  aside  the  needy  from  judgment,  and  to  take 
away  the  fight  from  the  poor  of  my  people,  that  widows  may  be  their  prey, 
and  that  they  tnay  rob  the  fatherless.     Jsa,  x.  1,  9» 

The  spoil  of  the  poor  is  in  your  houses,     Jsa.  Hi,  14. 

London,  printed  in  the  year  1659.  4to|,  containing  twenty  pages  .        25 

The  Leveller :  Or,  the  Principles  and  Maxims  concerning  Government  and 
Religion,  which  are  asserted  by  those  that  are  commonly  called  Levellers. 
London,  printed  for  Thomas  'Brewster,  at  the  Three  Bibles,  at  th^  west 
«nd  of  St.  Faol's,  1659.  4to,  containing  sixteen  pages  •  ^        SC 
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the  jear  1633  to  1658,  by  O.  P.  and  others,  with  great  applause. 
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Printed  in  the  year  1659.    Quarto,  containing  ten  pages  .  .        46 

An  Expedient  for  the  preventing  any  difference  between  his  Highness  tind 
the  Parliament,  about  the  Recognition,  the  Negative  voice,  and  the  Mili- 
tia. By  a  Loi^r  of  his  Country,  that  desires,  at  this  time,  to  be  nameless. 
London,  printed  for  Giles  Calvert,  at  the  Black-spread-Eagle,  at  the  west 
end  of  St.  Paul's,  1659.     Quarto,  containing  eight  pages  .  .         fiO 
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The  Acts  and  Monuments  of  our  late  Parliaments  :  Or,  a  Collection  of  the 
Ads,  Orders,  Votes,  and  Resolves,  that  have  passed  in  the  House,  ^y 
Saipuel  Butler,  author  of  Hudibrass.  London,  printed  according  to  order, 
1659.  And  re-printed  in  this  year  1710.  And  sold  by  J.  Baker,  at  the 
Black-Boy  in  Paternoster  Row.     Octavo,  confining  sixteen  pages         ,         55 

Sundry  Things  from  several  Hands  concerning  the  University  of  Oxford,  viz. 
I,  A  Petition  from  some  well- affected  therein.  II.  A  Model  for  a  College 
Reformation.  III.  Queries  concerning  the  said  University,  and  several 
persons  therein.  London,  printed  by  Thomas  Creake,  1659.  Quarto, 
containing  twelve  pages  ....  53 

The  Opinion  of  Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr.  Bolton,  and  others,  concerning  the  Sport 
of  Cock-fighting:  Published  formerly  in  their  works,  and  now  set  forth  to 
shew,  that  it  is  not  a  Recreation  meet  for  Christians,  thoUgh  so  commonly 
used  by  those  who  own  that  name.  By  Edmund  Ellis,  Master  of  Arts,  and 
some  time  Fellow  of  BaUol  College  in  Oxford. 

2  Sam.  vi.  22.    ,1  will  yet  be  more  vile  titan  thus. 
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Oxford,  printed  by  A.  L.  in  the  year  1660.    Quarto,  containing  twenty 
pages  .  .  •  .  •  ,  .         6o 

Peter's  Pattern  :  Or,  the  perfect  Path  to  worldly  happiness  ;  as  it  was  deli- 
vered in  a  Funeral  Sermon,  preached  at  the  interment  of  Mr.  Hugh  Peters, 
lately  deceased.  By  J.  Ci  Translator  of  Pineda  upon  Job,  aud  one  of  the 
Triers. 

GusMAV.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  II.  Verse  4. 

Amibui  Plato,  sed  magis  arnica  Veritas, 

London,  printed  in  the  year  1659.    Quarto,  containing  fourteen  pages  .       to 

Democritus  turned  Statesman :  Or,  twenty  Queries  between  Jest  and  Earnest, 
proposed  to  all  true-hearted  Englishmen. 

Semper  ego  auditor  tantum  ?  nuiKpiamne  reponant 
Vexatus  toties  ? 

Si  natura  negat,  facit  iiidipiatio • 

Omn£  iulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulc:. 

Londoii,  printed  in  the  year  1659.    Quarto,  containing  eight  pages     ,        82 

Bibliotheca  Militom ;  Or,  the  Soldiers  publick  Library.     lately  erected  for 
the  Benefit  of  all  that  love  the  good  old  Cause,  at  Wallingford  House  ^  and 
already  furnished  with  divers  esculent  treatises,  herein  mentioned.     Lou- 
<foo,  printed  ia  the  year  1659.    Quarto,  contaiuing  eight  pages.  87 
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A  short,  legal,  medicinal,  useful,  safe,  and  easy  Prescription  to  recover  o.ot 
Kingdom,  Church,  and  Nation,  from  their  present  dangerous,  distractive, 
destructive  Confusion,  and  worse  tlian  Bedlam  madness ;  seriously  recom- 
mended to  all  English  freemen,  who  desire  peace,  safety,  liberty,  settle* 
ment.     By  William  Prynne,  Esq;  a  Bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Judges  x'lx,  30.     Consider  of  it,  take  advice,  and  speak  yowr  minds. 

pRov.  xii.  19,  SO.  Deceit  is  in  the  heart  of  them  that  imagine  evU,  but  to  the 
counsdlars  of  peace  is  joy.  There  shall  no  evil  happen  to  the  just,  but  the 
wicked  shaU  beJiUed  ivith  mischief. 

Printed  at  London,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Edward  Thomas,  at  the  Adam 
and  £ye,  in  Little  Britain,  1659.     Quarto,  contauiing  twelve  pages      .        89 

Let  me  speak  too :    Or,  eleven  Queries,  humbly  proposed  to  the  Officers  of 
the  Army,  concerning  the  late  alteration  of  Government.     The  last  testi- 
raony  amongst  men,  both  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  which  no  time  will  abo' 
lish,  is  that  which,  by  oath,  calleth  the  Gods  to  be  sureties  of  their  cove- 
nants,—Procopius. 

PsAt.  XV.  4.     Having  sworn  to  his  won  hurt,  Ke  changeth  not. 

Let  your  moderation  be  known  to  all  men,  for  the  Lord  is  at  hand, 
London,  printed  1659.    Quarto,  containing  eight  pages  ,  •        95 

Awake  O  England  :  Or,  the  People's  Invitation  to  King  Charles.  Being  a 
Recital  of  the  Ruins  over-running  the  people  and  their  trades :  with  an  op- 
portune advice  to  return  to  obedience  of  their  kings,  under  whom  they  ever 
flourished,  1660.    Quarto,  containing  eight  pages    •       .  .  .99 

The  London  Printer,  his  Lamentation;  or,  the  Press  oppressed,  or  over- 
pressed.  .  September,  1660.     Quarto,  containing  eight  pages  .     104 

England's  Joy  :  Or,  a  Relation  of  the  most  remarkable  passages,  from  his  Ma- 
jesty's arrival  at  Dover,  to  his  entrance  at  White-hall.  London,  printed 
by  Tho.  Creak,  1660.     Quarto,  containing  eight  pages  ;  .111 

The  Censure  of  the  Rota,  upon  Mr.  Milton's  book,  intitled,  *  The  ready  and 
«asy  way  to  establish  a  free  Commonwealth.' 

Die  Lunaj,  26  Martii,  1660.' 

Ordered  by  the  Rota,  that  Mr.  Harrington  be  desired  to  draw  up 
a  Narrative  of  this  day's  proceeding  upon  Mr.  Milton's  book, 
called,  '  The  ready  and  easy  way,'  Sec.  And  lo  cause  the  same 
to  be  forthwith  printed  and  publislied,  and  a  copy  thereo£>to  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Milton.  Trundle  Wheeler,  Clerk  to  the  Rota. 

Printed  at  London,  by  Paul  Giddy,  Printer  to  the  Rota,  at  the  Sign  of 
the  Windmill,   in  Turu-again-Lane,   1660.     Quarto,  containing  sisirteen    - 
pages  ......  •  .  115 

The  Qualifications  of  Persons  declared  capable,  by  the  Rump-Parliament,  to 
elect,  or  be  elected,  members  to  supply  their  house.  Printed  in  the  year 
1660.    Q<iarto,  containing  sixtceu  pages  ,  ,  .  •  1** 
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The  Trial  and  Condemnation  of  Colonel  Adrian  Scroope,  Mr.  John  Carew, 
Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  Mr.  Gregory  Clement,  and  Colonel  John  Jones,  who 
tat,  as  Jodges,  upon  our  late  Sovereign  Lord  King  Charles.  Tojre^her  with 
their  several  answers  and  pleas,  at  the  Sessions-house  in  the  Old-Bailey, 
Friday  the  twelfth  of  October  1660,  before  the  Commissioners  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer,  appointed  by  his  Majesty  for  that  purpose. 

James  m.  13.  For  ^e  thall  have  Judgment  vrithout  mercy,  that  shewed  ti# 
mercy. 
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London,  printed  for  John  Stafford,  and  Edward  Thomas,  1660.     Quarto, 
containing  eight  pages  .  •  •"  .  .       13< 

Bibliotheca  Fanatica  ••  Or,  the  Fanatick  Library,  being  a  Catalogue  of  stich 
books  as  hav*  been  lately  made,  and,  by  the  authors,  presented  to  the 
College  of  Bedlam.  Printed  in  the  year  1660.  .Quarto,  containing  eight 
pages         .  •  •  •  •  •  .141 

A  Letter  of  Advice  to  his  Excellency  Lord  General  Monk.  London,  printed 
in  the  year  1660.     Quarto,  containing  eight  pages  .  •  •  ^^ 

An  exact  Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements  expended  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  upon  the  emergent  occasions  of  the  nation.  Delivered 
in  by  M.  R.  Secretary  to  the  said  Committee,  to  prevent  false  reports  and 
prejudicate  censures.  London,  printed  for  Jeremiah  Hanzen,  1660.  Folio, 
containing  twelve  pages  •  •  •  .  .14 

The  Manner  of  creating  the  Knights  of  the  antient  and  honourable  Order 
of  the  Bath,  according  to  the  custom  used  in  England,  in  time  of  peace ; 
with  a  List  of  those  honourable  persons,  who  are  to  be  created  Knights  of 
the  Bath  at  his  Majesty's  Coronation,  the  twenty-third  of  April,  1661. 
[From  a  Quarto,  containing  ten  pages,  printed  at  London,  for  Philip  Ste- 
phens, at  the  King's' Arms,  over  against  the  Middle  Temple,  1661.]         .  15 

An  Historical  Discourse  of  the  first  Invention  of  Navigation,  and  the  additional 
improvements  of  it.  With  the  probable  causes  of  the  Variation  of  the 
Compass,  and  the  Variation  of  the  Variation.  Likewise  some  reflexions 
upon  the  name  and  office  of  Admiral.  To  whicli  is  added,  a  Catalogue  of 
those  persons  that  have  been,  from  the  first  institution,  dignified  with  that 
office.  By  Thomas  Philipott,  M.  A.  formerly  of  Clare- Hall  in  Cambridge. 
London,  printed  in  1661.  Quarto,  containing  thirty  pages,  including  the 
Dedication  •  .  .  .       .  .,  .  1( 

A  general  Bill  of  the  Mortality  of  the  Clergy  of  London :  Or,  a  brief  Mar- 
ty rology  and  Catalogue  of  the  learned,  grave,  religious,  and  painful  Mi- 
nister! of  the  City  of  London,  who  have  been  imprisoned,  plundered,  and 
barbarously  used,  and  deprived  of  al)  livelihood  for  themselves  and  their 
families  in  the  late  Rebellion,  for  their  constancy  in  the  Protestant  Reli- 
gion, aplablished  in  this  kingdom,  and  their  loyalty  to  their  king,  under 
that  grand  persecution.  London,  printed  against  St.  Bartholomew-day, 
1661.  Quarto,  containing  six  pages  •  .  .  .1 

A  short  History  of  the  English  Rebellion.  Compiled  in  verse,  by  Marchamont 
Ned  ham,  author  of  Mercurius  Pragmaticus.  London,  printed  in  1661. 
Quarto,  containing  thirty-seven  pages         .  .  ,  .1 

A  Vision,  concerning  his  late  pretended  Highness  Cromwell,  the  wicked : 
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Containing  a  DiseoiiTie  ih  Vindication  of  hitt,  by  a  pretended  Angel, 
and  the  confutation  thereof,  hj  the  aathor,  Abraham  Cowlej, 


Sua  cuique  Deusfit  dira  Libido,  Virgil* 


Ixmdon,  printed  for  Henry  Herriagman,  at  the  Anchor  in  the  Lower-walk 

in  the  New-exchange^  1661.    Twelves,  containing  ninety  pages.  •  SOf 
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Scotland,  with  that  of  the  renowned  Knight,  Sir  William  Hay,  of  Delgity,  , 
Printed  in  the  year  1661.    Quarto,  containing  twenty^foor  pages  .  236 

Semper  iidem :  Or,  a  Parallel  betwixt  the  ancient  and  modern  Fanaticks, 

1  Tim.  iv.  1.  In  the  latter  timet,  tome  thall  depart  from  the  faith,  gimng  heed 
to  the  teducing  tpiritt^  and  doctrinet  afdeviU, 

London,  printed  for  Kichard  Lownds,  at  the  White-Lion  in  St.  Paul's 
Church-yard,  OTer  against  the  little  North-door,  1661.  Quarto,  containing 
twenty-four  pages       ......  251 

An  Epistle  to  Charles  the  Second,  King  of  England,  and  to  every  individual 
member  of  his  council.  Presented  to  them  in  pure  love  and  good-will, 
that  they  might  consider  of  the  things  herein  contained,  before  the  king 
was  crowned  or  had  taken  his  oath ;  forasmuch  as  a  necessity  from  the 
Lord  was  laid  upon  the  penman  of  the  said  Epistle,  in  order  thereto,  who 
is  known  to  divers  people,  by  the  name  of  Christopher  Cheesman.  From 
the  town  of  Reading  in  Berkshire,  the  15th  of  the  second  month,  1661    .  f  6J» 

An  Account  of  the  Burial  of  King  Charles  the  First,  and  of  Oliver  Cromwell: 
In  which  it  appears,  how  Oliver's  friends  contrived  to  secure  his  body  from 
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but  1  will  meditate  in  thy  preceptt,    Fsal.  cxix.  78. 
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SINCE*  the  Tarious  relations  of  this  sad  and  horrid  act,  eren 
in  the  city  where  it  was  committed,  are  so  many,  that  the 
illegitimate  foiKhs  of  those  corrupted  parents  must  of  necessity  fill 
more  distant  places  with  so  spurious  an  issue,  that  when  it  comes 
to  be  nursed  with  those  usual  adjuncts,  which  either  envy  or  lorie 
will  extort  from  most  relators,  it  may  possibly  grow  to  so  mon.. 
strous  a  form,  that  all  the  vestigia  of  verity  must  of  neeesAity  be 
lost  in  its  variety  of  disguise ;  wherefore  it  was  thought  fit  by  one 
that  is  not  only  a  lover  of  truth,  but  an  honourer  of  both  the 
parties  deceased,  before  a  farther  travel  hath  warmed  her  with 
impudence,  to  unveil  report  in  so  clear  and  impartial  a  discovery, 
as  may  neither  deform  the  truth,  nor  disgust  their  relations. 

Mr.  George  Strangeways,  commonly  known  in  the  couj^ry, 
v^here  he  chiefly  resided^  by  the  name  of  Major  Strange  way  s|r^u 

*  Tbif  i§  the  57th  in  the  catalogue  4»f  the  Harleian  Pamphlets;  and  published  at  the  K^lii^^lK- 
pf  one  who  signed  ttie  recwoxQe^daUon  with  ^*  F*  * 
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oflUce  which  he  had,  with  much  honour  and  gallantry,  performed  in 
the  unhappy  war*,  was  second  son  to  Mr.  James  Strangewayg,  of 
Massen,  in  the  county  of  Dorset:  a  gentleman  of  an  antient  and 
unblemished  family,  whose  tirtues  this  unhappy  son  of  hfs,  till 
sullied  by  this  rash  act  of  ungorerned  fury,  did  rather  seem  to 
illustrate  by  a  constant  conrse  of  worthy  and  manly  actions,  than 
any  ways  to  degenerate  from  the  best  atchievements  of  his  most 
successful  predecessors*  He  was  now  about  the  fire  or  six-and- 
fortieth  yeiar  of  bis  age :  k  person  that  hkd  a  braye  and  generous 
soul,  included  in  a  stout  and  active  body.  He  was  of  stature  tall, 
and  framed  to  the  most  masculme  proportion  of  man;  his  consti- 
,  .tutiouy  such  as  rather  fitted  him  for  the  active  employments  of 
Dusy  war,  than  the  more  quiet  affairs  of  peace- affecting  studies; 
yet  was  he  not  so  much  a  stranger  to  those  arts,  which  are  the 
adorning  qualifications  of  a  gentleman,  but  that  he  had  sacrificed  to 
Minerva,  whilst  in  the  Temple  of  Mars;  and,  in  the  most  serious 
consultations,  had  always  a  judgment  as  dexterous  to, advise,  as  a 
heart  daring  to  act.  What  he  appeared  most  unskilled  in,  was 
lt>ve's  polemicks,  he  having  spun  ont  the  thread  of  hb  life  without 
twisting  it  in  matrimony. 

He  was  in  some  trivial  actioils,  performed  sinde  the  time  of  his 
imprisonment,  condemned  for  a  parsimonious  sparing,  too  low  for 
the  quality  of  a  gentleman  ;  which,  if  true,  I  much  wonder  that  he, 
whose  former  frugality  was  bnt  the  child  of  discretion,  being  now 
so  near  a  supersedeas  from  all  the  afflicting  wants  mortality  trem- 
bles at,  and  having  none  of  his  relations,  whose  necessities  craved 
a  subsistence  from  what  he  left  behind,  should,  near  his  death,  sava 
that  with  dishonour,  which  in  hi^  life  he  spent  itith  reputation. 

But  to  detain  thee  no  longer  with  the  character  either  of  his 
person  or  qualities,  which  probably  Some  of  his  many  enemies  may 
unjustly  censure  for  partiality  ;  I  will  hasten  to  as  full  k  relation, 
both  of  th6  original  ground  bf  their  unhappy  diifetence,  and  the 
fatal  co^iclusion  of  his  implacable  wrath,  as  it  hath  been  possible 
by  the  most  diligent  inquisition  to  obtain,  both  from  the  nearest  in 
ttcquaihtance  to  both  parties,  and  such  6cular  informations  as  werte 
observable  in  much  of  the  time  from  his  sentence  to  his  execution, 
i  The  father  of  Mr.  Strangaways,  dying  about  some  ten  yeari 
aince,  left  him  in  possession  of  the  farm  of  Mussen,  leaving  his 
eldest  daughter,  Mri.  Mabel  S^trangeways,  since  wife  to  Mr.  FuSsel, 
-his  executrix. 

The  estate  being  thus  left,  Mrs.  Mabel,  being  then  an  ancient 
maid,  rents  the  farm  of  her  brother  George,  and  stocks  it  at  heb 
own  cost;  towards  the  procuring  of  which  stock,  she  engaged 
herself,  in  a  bond  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  to  her  bro- 
ther George,  who,  presuming  on  her  continuance  of  a  single  life, 
and,  by  consequence,  that  her  personal  estate  might,  in  time,  re. 
turn  to  her  then  nearest  relations  (of  which  himself  had  a  just 
reason  to  expect,  if  not  the  whole,  the  greatest  share),  he  not  only 
antrustcd  her  with  the  fore-mentioned  bond,  but  likewise  with  that 
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part  nf  the  stock,  tad  racb  utensils  of  the  bonse,  as,  by  liis  fkther's 
will,  properly  belonged  to  himself;  which,  he  presumed^  she  could 
better  secure,  passing  under  the  notion  of  her's,  than  he,  whose 
whole  estate  was  liable  to  the  dangerous  hazard  of  sequestration*; 
«  disaster  so  epidemical,  as  many  thousands,  besides  himself,  by 
sad  experience  know,  that  honesty,  the  common  preser?ativo 
against  other  calamities,  was  the  principal  means  that  made  them 
obnoxious  to  this. 

His  estate  being,  as  he  then  conorited,  thus  in  a  fair  probabi]i%r 
of  preservation  from  those  yultures  of  a  coromonwealtb,  sequel- 
trators,  by  the  calm  neutrality  of  a  discreet  sister,  they,  for  some 
time,  lived  very  happily  together,  he  making  the  farm  of  Mussen 
the  common  place  ctf  his  residence:  but,  on  a  sudden,  the  scene 
alters,  aad  she,  whom,  he  thought,  age  and  a  long-continued  sin- 
gle life  had  imprisoned  too  fast  in  her  virgin  ice,  ever  to  be  thawed 
with  the  thoughts  of  a  matrimonial  life,  began  to  express  some 
resentments  of  affection  towards  Mr,  Fusscl,  a  gentleman  of  good 
esteem  in  the  country  where  he  lived,  and  of  much  repute  for  his 
eminent  abilities  in  matters  of  law.  He  had  formerly  bore  arms 
under  the  same  royal  standard  which  Major  Strangcways  did,  in 
which  troublesome  time  of  action  he  always  proved  himself  a  very 
Qseful  member  of  that  unfortunate  army,  serTing  them  faithfully, 
till  their  sad  declination,'  with  many  other  noble  sufierers,  forced 
him  a  long  time  to  mourn  both  his  and  their  calamities,  in  an  un- 
couth jail.  His  ordinary  place  of  residence  was  now  in  Blandford, 
an  eminent  town  in  Dorsetshire;  in  and  about  which  place,  though 
some,  that  feared  his  vigorous  proceedings  in  the  law,  may  seem 
glad  to  have  their  weakness  protected  by  the  absence  of  so  able  a 
prosecntor,  the  major  part,  especially  sach  as  had  the  happiness  to 
experiment  his  honesty  and  ability  in  solliciting  their  causes,,  will, 
with  a  &r  greater  weight  both  of  reason  and  religion,  have  a  just 
cause  to  repent  so  considerable  a  loss. 

But  not  to  dismantle  too  many  of  those  unhappy  differences 
which  were  the  prodigious  monsters  that  first  hatched  Uiis  hordd 
murther,  it  looking  to6"tnuch  like  a  crime  to  pollute  the  ashes  of 
the  dead  with  the  sins  of  the  living,  wishing  all  the  enmity,  that, 
like  Hydra's  fruitful  heads,  may  spring  up  between  the  friends  of 
both  the  deceased  parties,  were  sepulchered  in  their  grave ;  we  will 
only  insist  upon  what  appears  to  be  the  £rst  and  most  fatal  argu- 
ment of  their  quarrel.  Mrs.  Mabel  Strangeways,  now  no  longer 
disguising  her  affections  to  Mr.  Fussel,  being  then  a  widower,  lets 
her  resolutions  discover  themselves  in  so  publick  a  way,  tha,t  it  soon 
arrives  to  the  ^ar  of  her  discontented  brother,  who,  though  not 
apparently  for  any  former  hate  between  them,  yet,  as  is  most 
likely,  doubting  those  abilities  of  Mr.  Jb'ussel,  Mbich,  since  in 
relation  to  the  law,  he,  with  many  others,  were  pleased,  by  an 
easy  metaphor,  to  term  subtleti/j  might,  if  nut  prejudice  hin  in 
part  of  his  own  estate,  yet  wholly  deprive  him  of  that  part  of  hii 

•  JBy  the  parliameDt  forces. 
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sisfer's,  which  before,  hope,  grounded  on  fair  probabiHties,  told 
him  he  was  of  ^11  men  most  likely  to  enjoy. 

To  prerent  this  approaching  storm,  he  lets  his  sister  know,  his 
disgust  of  her  intended  marriage;  and  being  farther  exasperated  by 
her  unmoveable  constancy,  as  it  is  affirmed  by  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Fussel,  broke  out  into  such  exuberant  expressions  of  passion,  that 
to  her  terror,  he  affirms,  if  eYcr  she  married  Mr.  Fussel,  to  be  the 
death  of  him,  either  in  his  study  or  elsewhere;  which  bloody  reso- 
fbdon,  since  the  time  wherein  those  black  thoughts,  disveloped 
themselves  by  action,  she  hath  under  her  hand  confirmed,  as  is 
reported  by  the  relations  to  Mr.  Fussel,  by  several  letters ;  but 
Buch,  as  since  they  contain  little,  besides  this  asseveration,  con« 
ceming  our  present  purpose,  I  shall  omit  the  inserting  of  them, 
presuming  all  wives,  especially  good  ones,  need  not  a  pattern  by 
which  to  be  taught  to  mourn  such  losses  as  these. 

To  trouble  thee  no  further  with  a  digression,  whilst  this  pa- 
roxysm of  his  passion  continues  in  such  a  dreadful  vigour,  he  and 
his  sister  are  parted;  at  which  time,  as  she  pretends,  he  unjustly 
detained  much  of  the  stock  belonging  to  the  farm,  which  either  by 
her  father's  will,  or  her  own  purchase,  was  properly  her's ;  withal 
fthe  denies  any  such  thing  as  the  sealing  the  fore-mentioncMl  bond, 
pretending  it  only  a  forgery  of  her  brother's.  ' 

On  the  other  side,  he  complains  of  injuries' done  to  htm,  of  no 
less  extent  than  the  endeavouring  to  defraud  him  of  a  patrt  of  his 
estate,  besides  the  money  due  by  bond.  These  were  the  differences 
which  first  fomented  a  rage,  not  to  be  quenched  but  by  blood; 

'  over  which  part  unspotted  justice  spread  her  wings.  Who  groaned 
under  the  burthen  of  afflicting  wrongs,  or  who  liad  the  greater  un- 
happiness  to  be  the  oppressor  of  the  innocent,  since  the  law  hath 
left  it  undetermined,  I  think  it  not  only  an  audacious  presumption, 
but  savouring  very  much  of  partiality,  and  a  soul  biassed  by  a 
self-interested  affection,  than  of  an  even  and  equal-tempered  friend, 
In  whoever  should  so  peremptorily  affirm  the  justice  of  one  cause, 
as  to  brand  the  other  with  an  ignominious  scandal  of  forgeries  and 
oppression.  Their  bodies  are  both  at  rest  in  their  silent  dormito- 
ries,  their  souls,  no  doubt,  triumphing  in  eternal  joys ;  and  shall 
we,  whose  uncertainty  of  life,  and  certainty  of  sin  and  its  conse- 
quence,  death  (which  we  know  not  in  what  shape  the  eternal 

•  Disposer  of  the  Universe  will  send  to  assault  us)  with  uncertain 
cemsures  sully  their  memories,  the  oiily,  and  that  doubtful,  re. 
mainder  of  swiftly-fading  mortality  ?  No  ;  let  their  fames  rest  as 
peaceable,  as  we  know  their  bodies,  and  hope  their  souls  do.  If 
thou  hast  oeen  a  friend  to  either,  be  not  so  much  an  enemy  to  thy. 
self  as  to  abuse  the  other ;  but  let  thy  resentments  of  love  or 
sorrow  rather  disvelope  themselves  in  a  sober  and  silent  pity,  than 
loud  and  clamorous  censures ;  that  being  the'  dress,  in  which,  I 
can  assure  thee^  it  will  appear  most  lovely  to  the  view  of  those, 
which,  having  to  neither  party  any  more  of.  concern,  than  what 
pity  extracted  from  the  goodness  of  their  natures,  look  upon  the 

MciioQ  with  a  general  sorrow ;  upon  the  parties  deceased;  with  a 
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charitable  remorse;  and  upoii  their  surfiying  friends^  with  the 
wishes  of  a  heartj  reconciliation. 

And  here  (though  I  would  not  hare  it  look  like  flattery)  he 
heing  a  person  I  hare  little  acquaintance  with,  and  one  that,  pro. 
bably,  may  never  know  me,  as  author  of  these  papers,  I  cannot 
choose  but  commend  the  calm  and  equal  temper  of  Mr.  John  Fus- 
sel,  eldest  son  to  the  gentleman  that  was  slain ;  whom,  as  well  by 
the  publick  report,  as  by  my  own  private  experience  (I  having 
been  since  some  time  in  his  company),  I  find  to  behave  himself 
with  that  comely  discretion,  that,  though  he  did  violently  prose- 
cute him,  as  his  father's  murderer,  he  hath  not  been,  at  any  time^ 
heard  to  let  fall  any  undecent  language  concerning  his  uncle  Strange- 
ways,  but  such  as  appears  to  express  more  sorrow  for  the  offence, 
than  envy  to  the  man :  a  temper  which,  by  preserving,  will  gain 
him,  whilst  living,  the  loye  of  all,  whom  the  common  invitation 
of  a  general  pity,  or  the  nearer  call  of  relative  respects,  summons, 
as  mourners  for  either  of  the  lamented  dead. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  introduction  to  thb  tragick  and  dismal 
story,  having  unravelled  almost  as  many  of  those  almost  occult- 
causes,  by  which,  being  first  propagated,  it  since  hath  been  made 
horridly  publick,  as  civility  or  necessity  in  enucleating  the  truth 
requires.  For  he  that  would  see  more,  it  is  his  bebt  course  to  confer 
with  their  council,  and  look  over  the  large  impertinencies  of  liti- 
gious courts,  than  to  expect  them  in  this  piece,  whose  small  bulk, 
by  as  much  of  their  sense,  as,  in  an  ordinary  dialect,  might  be 
expressed  in  two  lines,  when  stuffed  wilh  their  fucagoes  of  tauto- 
logies, wonld  be  swelled  beyond  its  intended  growth:  wherefore, 
to  leave  that  to  those  it  more  concerns,  I  shall  hasten  to  reveal 
how  he  carried  on  the  design,  since  any  discovery  on  his  confession 
argues,  he  intended  to  murder  him.  Mr.  Fu.ssel,  bjth  for  the 
better  prosecuting  his  own  suits  against  his  brother  Strange ways^ 
as  likewise  for  the  following  of  several  causes  for  many  others  (he 
being  a  man  of  very  great  employment),  being  in  this  city  oa 
Hilary  term  last,  had  his  lodging  one  story  high,  at  theNign  of  the 
George  and  Half-Moon,  three  doors  farther,  without  the  Bar,  than 
the  Palsgrave's- Head  tavern,  opposite  to  a  pewtercr's  shop:  ile 
being  retired  to  his  lodgings  between  nine  and  ten,  not  having  been 
in  it  abpve  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  fact  was  done,  he  sitting 
writing  at  his  desk,  with  his  face  towards  the  window,  the  cur- 
tain belonging  to  it  being  so  near  drawn,  that  there  was  only  left 
room  enough  to  discern  him,  two  bullets,' shot  from  a  carbine,' 
struck  him,  the  one  tlirough  the  forehead,  and  the  other  in  about 
his  mouth  ;  the  third  bullet  or  slug  stuck  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
timber  of  the  window,  the  passage,  where  the  other  two  came  in 
(since  in  the  corner  of  the  window),  being  so  narrow,  that  little 
more  than  an  inch  over,  or  under,  had  saved  his  life,  by  obstruct- 
iog  their'passage:  but, 

Nemo  tans  dives  habait  fHventcs, 

Craslinuin  ol  possit  >ibi  polliceri.  Sen*  in  Hippol. 
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Ilk  appmnted  time  was  come,  and  those  eternal  decrees,  bj  ^hkli 
all  men  are  ordained  once  to  die,  had  stinted  the  farther  progress 
of*  his  life  to  this  fatal  minute.  In  that  punctilio  of  time,  nv herein 
the  bullets  struck  him,  eVe  giving  warning  by  a  djing  groan,  or 
being  tortured  by  those  almost  inseparable  concomitants  of  death, 
convulsive  motions,  he  is  in  an  instant  disanimated,  the  swiftness 
of  the  action  not  giving  warning  to  his  clerk,  though  then  in  the 
room,  to  assist  his  murdered  master,  till,  perceiving  him  lean  his 
head  on  the  desk,  and  knowing  him  not  apt  to  fall  asleep  as  he 
wrote,  conceiving  that  some  more  than  ordinary  distemper  was  the 
cause  of  it,  he  draws  nea^  to  assist  him;  but,  bein^  suddenly 
terrified  with  the  unexpected  sight  of  blood,  such  an  amazing 
horror  seizes  him,  that,  for  the  present,  he  is,  in  a  dreadful  extasy, 
lost  to  action  s  but,  gpeedily  recollecting  himself,  he,  with  an  hasty 
slimmoHs,  calls  up  some  of  the  houshold,  by  whose  assistance  he 
discovers  what  sad  disaster  had  bereaved  him  of  his  master.  They 
speedily  make  down  into  the  street,  but  found  there  nothing  that 
might  light  them  with  the  least^b^m  JoUnformation ;  all,  as  if 
directed  by  those  evil  an^ls  that  favour  such  black  designs,  ap. 
pearing,  as  they  conceived,  more  silent  and  still  than  is  usual  in 
this  populous  city,  at  that  time  of  night.  Officers  are  raised,  and 
Mr.  Fussel's  son  acquainted  with  the  ssvd  news ;  who,  e're  be  could 
spare  time  to  mourn  his  father's  unexpected  death,  must,  with 
more, active  passion  (as  near  as  those  dark  suspidons,  which  only 
directed  them,  could  give  leave),  prosecute  his  revenge.  Several 
places  are  troubled  with  a  fruitless  search;  the  first,  that  was  ap- 
prehended, being  a  barber,  whose  lodging  being  in  the  same  house 
with  Mr.  Fussel's,  and  he  that  night  absent,  gave  them  very  preg. 
nant  causes  of  suspicion,  all  being  aggravated  by  the  wild  humour 
of  his  wife,  and  she  exasperated  by  the  extravagancy  of  her  hus« 
band,^a8  if  she  had  done  it  purposely  to  foment  their  suspicion: 
besides,  that  constant  torrent  of  her  passion,  which  ran  with  the 
usual  current  of  ordinary  scolds,  had  some  collateral  jstjeams  of 
expressions;  so  that,  had  not  the  sudden  providence  oittie  Almighty, 
Protector  of  innocence,  by  as  much  of  miracle  as  this  latter  age 
hath  heard  of,  discovered  the  author  of  the  murder,  it  had,  with, 
out  doubt,  wafted  her  husband  to  a  gibbet:  but,  presuming  that, 
for  what  she  did  then,  in  the  hot  intemperance  of  a  jealous  rage, 
she  hath  long  since  made  a  calm  recantation,  I  will  here  give  no 
farther  occasion  of  continuing  a  diiference  betwixt  them,  but  go  on 
in  the  prosecution  of  my  story,  which  proceeded  thus : 

Having  yet  apprehended  none,  that  they  had,  on  former  dif« 
ferences,  any  important  reasons  to  suspect,  young  Mr.  Fussel, 
calling  to  mind  these  inreconcileablc  quarrels,  which  had  of  long 
time  been  between  his  father  and  his  uncle  Strangeways;  and 
knowing  him  to  be  a  man,  whose  impetuous  rage  had  formerly 
been  so  often  allayed  in  blood,  that,  though  the  Uien  motive  to  it 
being  a  legitimate  war,  made  the  action  not  only  honest,  but  ho- 
nourable, yetj  being  so  well  versed  in  that  killing  trade,  he  might 
still  retain  enough  of  the  sharp  humour  to  sharpen  his  anger  into 
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9o  Tindictiyfl'agiliU,  that  he  might  |>e  prompted  to  act  what  wea)(er 
spirits  would  tremble  to  think. 

Upon  which  considerations,  he  propounds  to  the  officers  th« 
apprehending  of  him ;  whichmotipn,  finding  a  general  approbation, 
is  suddenly  prosecuted,  and  he  apprehended  between  two  and 
three  in  the  morning,  being  then  in  bed  at  his  lodging  in  the 
Strand,  over  against  lyy  bridge,  at  one  Mr.  Pirn's,  a  tailor,  a 
door  on  this  side  the  Black  Bull.  He,  being  now  in  the  officers* 
custody,  is  had  before  Justice  Blake,  by  whom,  although  with 
an  undaunted  confidence  denying  the  act,  he  is  committed  to  New* 
gate,  where  remaining  till  the  next  morning,  he  is  then  by  a  guard 
couYeyed  to  the  place  where  Mr.  FussePs  body  lay,  where,  "before 
the'  coroner's  jury,  he  is  commanded  to  take  his  dead  brothcr-in. 
law  by  the  hand,  and  to  touch  hU  wounds ;  a  way  of  discovery, 
which  the  di  fenders  of  sympathy  highly  applaud  (on  what  grounds, 
here  is  no  place  to  dispute).  But  here  the  magnetism  fails;  and 
those  effluvimps,  which,  according  to  their  opinion,  being  part  of 
the  anima  v[i§diff^  tenaciously  adhere  to  the  body,  till  separated 
by  its  corruption,  balng  the  same  that,  by  united  atoms  becoming 
Tisible,  compose  those  spectrums  that  wander  about  the  coenotapha 
and  dormitories  of  the  dead ;  and  do,  when  hurried  from  the  ac;* 
tions  of  vitality  by  a  violent  death,  as  endeavouring  to  revenge  its 
wrongs,  fiy  in  the  face  of  the  murderer,  and,  though  in  such  mi« 
nute  parts  as  are  too  subtile  for  the  observations  of  sense,  keep 
»liU  hovering  about  him ;  and,  when  he  is  brought  to  touch  thei 
murdered  body,  which  was  its  former  habitation,  by  the  motion  of 
sympathy,  calls  from  those  sally. ports  of  life  some  of  those  parts 
of  her  life,  which  yet  remain  within  it;  who,  that  they  may  flow 
forth  to  meet  it,  are  conveyed  in  the  vehiculum  of  the  blood* 
They  illustrate  this  by  dogs,  and  other  animals,  which,  with  a 
Tiolent  impetuosity,  assail  (hose  that  make  a  custom  of  murdering 
things  of  the  same  species. 

There  having  been  nothing  discoverable  by  this  experiment,  he 
IS  returned  back  to  the  prison,  and  the  jury,  though  but  with  little 
hopes  of  satisfaction,  continue  their  iaqucst;  when  now,  to  the 
amazing  wonder  of  future  ages,  and  the  farther  confirmation  of 
those  rontinued  miracles,  by  which  the  all-discerning  power  of  the 
eternal  and  ever-living  God  pleases  often  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
discovery  of  black  and  secret  murders,  which,  though  acted  in  the 
silent  region  of  the  night,  and  plotted  with  all  the  deep  obscurity 
that  hell  and  the  black  spirits  of  eternal  darkness  can  lend  to  the 
assistance  of  such  dismal  and  horrid  designs,  yet  are  disveloped  by 
ways  so  unthought  of,  even  by  those  which  torture  their  wits  for 
discovery,  that  man,  though  adorned  with  all  the  knowledge  the 
world's  first  transgressors  ravished  from  the  forbidden  tree,  instead 
of  an  angel-illuminated  paradise,  finds  his  fancy  clouded  in  a  chaos 
of  confusion,  black  and  obscure  as  that  which,  e're  penetrated  by 
heaven's  segregating  breath,  spread  its  gloomy  curtains  over  tivi 
first  unformed  in^itter. 

Sereral  questioiis  are  propaundod  amoDgst  a}\)  \i\  ^i^\ssvi!s^ss^ 
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of  the  jury  ;  one  of  which,  though  not  to  the  disparagement  of  th0' 
gentleman,  succeeding  ages  will  count  more  fortunate  than  wiseir 
It  was  this:  that  all  the  gunsmiths'  shops  in  London,  and  the  ad- 
jacent places,  should  be  examined  what  guns  they  had  either  sold 
Or  lent  that  day.  This  being  a  question,  in  the  apprehension  of 
ihost  of  the  jury,  so  near  approaching  to  an  impossibility,  as  not, 
without  much  difficulty,  to  be  done ;  one  Mr.  Holloway,  a  gun- 
smith, living  in  the  Strand,  then  one  of  the  jury,  makes  answer, 
It  was  a  task,  in  his  opinion,  who  knew  how  numerous  men  of 
that  profession  were,  in  and  about  the  city,  not  to  be. done;  withal 
replying,  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  lent  one,  and  made  no  ques. 
tion  but  several  others  had  done  the  like.  This  answer  of  hi» 
being,  by  the  apprehensive  foreman,  speedily  took  notice  of,  'he 
is  demanded,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  rest  of  the  jury,  to  declare 
to  whom  he  lent  the  gun.  He,  after  some  small  recollection,  an-' 
swers,  to  one  Mr.  Thomson,  living  in  I^ong-Acre,  formerly  a 
major  in  the  king's  army,  and  now  married  to  -a  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Aston.  Upon' this,  a  speedy  search  is  nmde  after  Major 
Thomson,  who,  being  abroad,  as  some  say  fled,  though  roost  mo^ 
derate  men  conceive,  about  his  ordinary  occasions,  it  being  un^ 
likely  any  man  would  discover  a  guilt  by  flight,  which,  if  culpable 
of,  though  by  all  charitable  people  the  contrary  is  generally  hoped^ 
he  might  rationally  expect  more  security  in  a  confident  stay,  than 
in  a  betraying  absence;  besides,  being  of  no  former  acquaint* 
ance  with  Mr.  FusscI,  there  was  no  probable  cause  t(>  render  him 
suspected. 

But,  with  our  charitable  prayers  for  his  freedom,  referring  our 
censures,  either  of  his  innocence  or  guilt,  to  his  further  trial  at  the 
next  sessions,  we  will  return  to  our  relation. 

Major  Thomson  not  being  found,  his  wife  is  taken  in  hold, 
who,  though  clearing  herself  from  the  knowledge  of  any  such 
thing  as  borrowing  of  the  gun,  yet  is  continued  a  prisoner  till  her 
husband  shall  be  prod4iced;  who,  being  then  about  some  urgent 
occasions  in  the  country,  on  the  first  news  of  her  confinement, 
snddenly  has|cns  to  London,  where,  being  examined  before  a  jus* 
tice  of  peace,  he  confesses  he  borrowed  a  carbine  that  day  of  Mr* 
Holloway,  and  that  he  borrowed  it  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  George 
Strangeways,  who  acquainted  him  with  no  farther  use  he  intended 
to  make  of  it,  than,  for  the  killing  of  a  deer:  for  which  use,  he 
charged  it  with  a  lease  of  bullets,  and,  as  some  say,  a  slug,  which, 
I  believe  not,  there  being  but  two  orifices,  where  they  6nt6red  his 
head,  and  one  bullet  sticking  in  the  window. 

If  any  object  two  bullets  may  enter  at  one  orifice,  though  it 
be  something  unlikely,  we  will  not  stajad  to  dispute  it  y  the  num* 
ber  not  being  so  uncertain,  as  their  fatal  errand  was  certainly 
performed.  , 

Being  thns  charged  and  primed,  between  the  hours  of  seven  and 
eight  at  night,  he  meets  Mr.  Strangeways  in  St.  Clement's  Church- 
yard, to  whom  he  delivers  the  gun.  Where  he  spent  that  interval 
•f  time,  between  the  reception  of  it  and  the  exeeutioa  of  the  mur« 
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fte^,  is  uncertain,  he  haTing  left  in  that  kind  no  satisfying  rela^ 
fion*  It  is,  most  like,  traversing  the  streets  near  the  place,  that 
so  he  might  take  advantage  of  the  fairest  opportunity  which  now 
Unluckily  offers  itself. 

Mr.  Fussel,  in  the  manner  as  is  declared  before,  was  retired 
into  his  chamber;  he  that  shot  the  gun,  as  some  report,  stood  on 
a  bulk  belonging  to  a  pewterer,  living  ov^r-right  Mr.  Fussel's 
lodging ;  but  it  is  something  unlikely,  the  bulk  being  of  such  a 
shelving  form,  as  not  to  admit  a  firm  standing  place,  unless  he 
stood  on  that  end  of  it  next  to  Temple. Bar,  which,  if  so,  the 
situation  of  the  window  would  have  forced  him  to  shoot  much 
sloping;  wherefore  I  rather  conceive,  which  hath  been  to  some 
Confirmed  by  Major  Stran^eways's  own  confession,  that  he  which 
shot  stood  on  the  ground,  which  hath  the  most  probable  appear- 
ance of  truth,  the  window  not  being  so  high  as  to  impede  his  aim^ 
Bor  the  distance  so  great  for  the  shot  to  lose  its  force,  though  the 
carlip  is  but  short,  wanting  some  inches  of  a  yard  in  the  barrel,  as 
b  afiirmed  by  young  Mr.  Fussel,  in  whose  hands  it  now  is. 

To  give  you  a  certain  relation  who  fired  the  gnn,  is  that  which 
I  believe  no  man  living  can  do,  except  there  be,  which  I  hope  ndt, 
some  such. unhappy  person  yet  alive,  Mr.  Strangeways  carrying 
that  great  secret  with  him  to  his  grave,  denying  to  reveal  it  at  the 
sessions  here,  as  reserving  it  for  the  general  assize  hereafter;  but, 
joining  with  the' common  opinion  of  most  men,  I  think  it  to  be 
himself,  knowing  him  to  be  a  person  that,  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  in  those  actions  that  deserved  the  name  of  dis- 
creet, shewed  too  great  a  want  of  that  in  this,  where  a  wicked 
'subtlety  was  as  requisite  as  ever,  in  his  former  actions,  a  noble 
policy  had  been,  to  commit  his  life,  which  lay  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  every  engager's  discovery,  into  the  hands  of  many,  in  the  per- 
forming an  act  which  mighty  with  more  facility,  be  done  by  one. 
AVhen  he  had  fired  it,  the  streets  wer^  so  empty,  that  he  passed 
unnoted  by  any.    Between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven,  he  brought 
back  the  gun  to  Major  Thomson's  house,  where  leaving  it,  he  re- 
tires to  his  lodging,  where,  in  his  absence,    he  had  left  one  to 
personate  him.     That  piece  of  policy  being  thus  performed,  he 
comes,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  into  his  lodging,  about  seven 
in  the  evening,  and,  going  up  into  his  chamber,  made  some  small 
stay  there ;  from  whence,  taking  the  advantage  of  a  time,  in  which 
he  found  the  employments  of  the, houshold  such,  as  not  to  have 
the  leisure  to  take  much  notice  of  his  actions,  he  secretly  conveys 
himself  down  the  stairs,  and,  having  a  private. way  of  opening  the 
door,  conveys  himself  out,  and  his  disguised  friend  in ;  who,  by 
those  of  the  family,  being  oft  heard  walking  about  the  chamber, 
occasions  that  mistaken  deposition  of  theirs,  concerning  his  being 
in  the  house. 

Having  now  concluded  that  act  of  darkness  he  went  iibont,  he 
is  once  more  returned  to  his  lodging,  and  secretly  discharges  his 
disguised  friend;  hastening  to  bed,  he  lay  there,  thou^h^  \w  ^VV 
probability,  with  no  ver/guiet  night's  rest,  till  tV\tee  vwlVv^m^xiv- 
vigy  at  which  time  the  oMcers,  seat  to  apprehend  YdxA)  exAi^t  V)Meb 
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house,  and,  fiasteaing  to  his  chaunber,  make  known  their  dreadful 
errand ;  an  act  enough  to  have  frighted  a  timerous  soul  to  a  present 
confession ;  but  he,  yf\th  a  resohed  constancy,  slights  those  terrors 
of  the  law,  and,  without  any  such  reluctancy,  as  argued  the  least 
depression  of  spirit,  goes  with  then  before  Justice  Blake,  by  whom, 
though  carefull/  examined,  there  was  nothing  discoTerable  that 
oould  render  him  any  ways  suspected,  more  than  the  foroier  enmity 
betwixt  them.  HowcTer,  he  is  on  suspicion  committed  to  Newgate ; 
where,  remaining  with  a  countenance  that  appeared  no  ways 
donded  with  guilt,  he  continued  constant  in  the  denial  of  the  fact 
In  the  interval  between  the  time  he  was  first  committed,  and  hit 
confession,  he  fell  violently  ill  of  a  sharp  and  dangerous  pleurisy; 
in  which  acute  distemper,  though  summoned  by  the  approaches  of 
death,  he  continued  in  a  resolute  denial  of  the  fact.  But  God, 
whose  judgments  here  in  this  appeared  but  the  road  to  bis  mercies 
hereafter,  freed  him  from  that  less  ignominious  death,  that,  dying 
by  the  formalities  of  law,  the  bnrihening  of  his  body  might  in 
confession  disburthen  his  soul.  This  was  the  time  in  which  some 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  those  of  the  more  learned  sort  of  the 
clergy,  gave  him  frequent  visits,  and,  a»  they  hare  caused  it  to  be 
reported,  converted  him  to  their  church.  What  of  truth  there  is 
in  this,  with  what  the  opinion  generally  received  is,  you  shall  hear 
toward  the  conclusion  of  our  story. 

On  the  Monday  following  the  time  of  his  being  apprehended, 
being  the  one-and- twentieth  of  February,  Major  Thomson,  to 
hasten  the  enlargement  of  his  imprisoned  wife,  being  returned  to 
London,  makes  a  full  discovery  before  an  ofi&cer,  on  what  occa. 
sion  he  borrowed  the  gun,  and  in  what  manner,  and  at  what  time, 
he  delivered  it  to  Mr.  8trangeways,  in  St.  Clements  church -yard; 
who,  on  this  happy  discovery,  is  brought  befoce  Justice  La  Wright, 
he  that  took  the  examination  of  Mr.  Thomson.  Here  it  being  de« 
manded  of  him,  on  vfhat  occasion  he  caused  the  gun  to  be  bor- 
roweil,  and  brought  to  him  charged  at  that  time  of  the  night,  with 
such  other  questions  as  most  immediately  concerned  the  business  in 
band;  and  withal,  seeing  Major  Thomson  there,  whose  discovery 
be  had  so  little  cause  to  doubt;  that  now  seeing  it  performed,  an^ 
not  being  able  to  apprehend  the  manner  how^  he, 'in  an  amazed 
terror,  after  some  minutes  of  a  deep  and  considerate  silence,  in  a 
most  pathetical  manner,  acknowledging  the  immediate  hand  of  God 
to  be  in  this  wonderful  detection,  do  longer  reils  his  guilt  with 
confident  denials,  but,  in  an  humble  and  submissive  lowliness  of 
npirit,  such  as  ratlier  strove  with  the  tears  of  a  penitential  Mag- 
dalen, to  expunge  the  riibrick  characters  of  his  guilt,  than  with  the 
brazen  impudence  of  a  despairing  Cain,  by  a  sullen  and  surly  de« 
nial,  to  fly  the  mercies  of  that  God,  whose  vengeance  will  pursue 
him:  he  hath  now  confessed  the  fact — ^he  stands  now  a  contrite  pe» 
nitent,  with  the  excellent  Seneca,  acknowledging  that. 

Maxima  peccantium  pceDtf'est  pecc^sse.  Epist.  97. 

Yet^  though  a  convicted  murtherer,  he  is  the  compassionated 
object  of  all  the  bcholdets^  whoso  heads  he  uow  makes  foua- 
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tains  of  tears,  by  haying  so  lately  made  his  brother's  a  foantain 
of  blood. . 

This  doleful  scene,  with  the  pity  of  most,  but  the  wonder  of 
mil,  being  thus  past  over,  he  is  now  returned  again,  a  much»la« 
sieoted  prisoner,  to  Newgate,  from  whence,  February  the  four** 
and- twentieth,  he  was  brought  to  his  trial  at  the  Stssions^housc  ia 
Jie  Old  Bailey,  where,  appearing  with  a  countenance  that  carried 
n  it  a  mixture  of  courage  and  contrition,  bnng  such  as  rather 
Manned  dejected  for  offending  the  law  of  God,  than  any  ways  ter^* 
rified  for  any  torments  that  could  be  inflicted  upOn  him  by  the  laws 
:>f  man ;  being  demanded  to  plead,  he  answers,  that,  if  it  might, 
an  his  bmng  tried,  be  admitted  him  to  die  by  that  manner  of  death 
by  ivhich  his  brother  fell,  he  would  ^plead;  if  not,  by  refusing  to 
plead,  he  would  both  preserye  an  estate  to  bestow  on  such  friends 
for  whom  he  had  most  affection,  and  withal  free  himself  from  the 
ignominious  death  of  a  publick  gibbet. 

Many  arguments,  and  those  urgent  and  presiung,  were  used  by 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Glyn,  and  the  rest  of  the  bench,  to  in- 
dace  him  to  plead,  as  laying  before  him  the  sin  he  committed,  in 
refusing  to  submit  to  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  the  terror 
of  the' death  his  obstinate  silence  would  force  them  to  inflict  upon 
bim. 

These,  with  many  other  motives,  were  used,  but  all  inyalid ; 
lio  remains  impenetrable,  refusing  either  to  plead,  or  to  discover 
who  it  was  that  fired  the  gqn;  only  affirms,  which  he  continued  till 
his  death,  that,  whoever  fired  it,  it  was  done  by  his  directions, 
but  w:ith  no  Intent  to  be  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law,  but  onlyr, 
as  he  was  pleaded  to  say,  to  let  him  know,  that  a  life,  made  odious 
by  so  many  pressing  acts  of  injustice,  as  he  had  received  from  him, 
though,  by  their  politick  contrivance,  defended  from  any  punish- 
ment the  law  could  inflict,  yet  was  not  safe,  where  the  perbon  of- 
fended hath  spirit  enough  to  revenge  an  injury. 

This,  not-to-be-justified  resolution,  cherished  a  long  time  by 
his  hot  and  haughty  spirit,  had  often,  on  the  sight  of  Mr.  Fussel, 
raised  in  him  impetuous  storms  of  rage;  such  that  often  broke  out 
into  that  intemperance,  as,  both  by  word  and  letter,  he  several 
times  challenges  him ;  and,  in  consideration  of  his  being  something 
more  impaired  by  age  than  himself,  oflers  him  what  odds,  in  Ipngth 
of  weapon,  he  could  with  reason  and  honour  demand.  This  en- 
countering nought  but  a  silent  and  slighting  repulse,  he,  one  day, 
meeting  him  in  Westminster-hall,  accosts  him  with  tiiis  compli- 
ment:— 

<  Brother  Fussel,  It  argues  not  discretion  in  us  of  cither  side, 

*  we  being  both  cavaliers,  to  submit  our  causes  to  this  present 
f. course  of  law,  where  the  most  of  our  judges  are  such  as  formerly 
^  were  our  enemies — Calais  Sands  were  a  fitter  place  for  our  dispute, 

*  than  Westminster-hall.'    • 

These  affronts  finding  a  man  too  subtle  to  seek  any  other  re- 
venge, than  what  lay  safe  under  the  sure  guard  of  the  law,  he 
rather  seeks  from  thence  to  do  him  a  certain  mischief^  lYiaii)  Xs^  ^^ 
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uncertain  managing  of  a  duel,  to  ran  the  hazard  of  being  mischicTedE 
himself;  so  that  he  not  only  refused  that  way  of  deciding  the  quar^ 
rel,  but  indicts  his  brother  Strangewajs  as  a  challenger ;  which, 
adding  more  fewel  to  his  former  concei?cd  rage,  puts  him  upon  thi» 
dangerous  way  of  satisfying  his  Tindictive  passion ;  and  though  he, 
by  a  constant  asseyeration,  affirms,  that  the  firing  of  the  gun  wa9 
only  intended  to  terrify  him ;  he  affirming,  that,  had  not  the  hand 
-  of  him  who  fired  it  fell  lower  than  was  intended,  it  had  been  im^ 
possible  for  the  bullets  to  hare  so  unhappily  hit  the  mark ;  yet,  its 
being  charged  with  three  bullets,  whereas  small  shot,  if  only  in- 
tended to  affright,  would  have  been  a  more  certain  terror,  with  less^ 
hazard  of  danger,  is  an  argument  so  preyalent  with  most  men, 
that  the  action  carries  no  fairer  a  face,  than  a  horrid  and  wilful 
murtheri 

fiut,  not  to  ingulf  too  h.r  in  censuring  the  act,  we  hasten  to  de- 
clare, as  far  as  concerns  our  business  in  hand,  the  demeanor  of  the^ 
actor,  i%ho,  persisting  in  his  first  resolution  not  to  plead,  hears  from 
the  offended  court  this  dreadful  sentence: 

*'  That  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  be  sent  to  the  place  from  whence 
hexame;  apd  that  he  be  put  into  a  mean  house  stopped  from  any 
light;  and  that  he  be  laid  upon  his  back,  with  his  body  bare,  sar^ 
ing  something  to  co7er  his  priyy  parts;  that  his  arms  shall  be 
stretched  forth  with  a  cord,  the  one  to  the  one  side  of  the  prison, 
the  other  to  the  other  side  of  the  prison ;  and  in  like  manner  shall 
his  legs  be  used:  and  that  upon  his  body  shall  be  laid  as  much  iron 
and  stone  as  he  can  bear,  and  more;  and  the  first  day  shall  he 
have  three  morsels  of  barlcy-bread,  and  th.^:  next  day  shall  he 
drink  thrice  of  the  water  in  the  next  channel  to  the  prison  door, 
but  no  spring  or  fountain  water:  and  this  Shall  be  his  punishment 
till  he  die." 

This  thunderbolt  of  judgment,  levelled  at  his  life,  he  yet,  with 
a  passive  valour  (high  as  ever  was  his  active),  with  a  constancy, 
;which  might  cast  a  blush  on  the  ghost  of  an  ancient  Roman  hearse, 
but  continues  his  resolution ;  and,  being  returned  to  the  prison, 
from  thence  writes  this  sad  letter  to  his  brother-in-law.  Major 
Dewie,  a  member  of  parliament,  and  a  gentleman  that  had  mar- 
Tied  another  of  his  sisters. 
-  '  Dear  Brother, 

/  I  hope  these  lines,  and  pressing  death,  will  so  far  expiate  my 

*  crime,  as  to  procure  your  and  my  other  friends  forgiveness,  for 
^  my  conscience  bears  me  witness,  1  was  provoked  by  many  of  my 

<  brother-in-law's  insufferable  wrongs.     After  divars  parlies,  find* 

*  ing  his  inveterate  spleen  so  implacable,  as  to  indict  and  inform 

*  against  me  at  the  open  bench,  my  flesh  and  blood  held  no  longer 

<  patience,  but  sought  to  usurp  the  revengeful  attribute 'which  God 

*  appropriates  to  himself,  when  he  would  not  answer  me  in  single  • 
^  combate,  though  I  offered  him  advantage  in  the  length  of  weapon ; 

<  yet  this  I  will  assure  you,  that  I  did  not  intend  his  death,  but, 

<  by  the  discharging  of  a  warning-piece,  to  have  only  terrified  his 

*  heart  from  practising   litigious  suits,  and   thereby  to  let  him 
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<  know,  that  he  was  at  another  man's  mercy,  if  he  contemned 
^  the  same. 

'  In-a  word,  each  man  oweth  a  death,  I  two,  by  this  antimely 
^  fact:  the  one  to  my  Maker,  the  other  to  the  law ;  which  invokes 
^  to  pay  the  one  the  more  willingly,  being  confident  that  the  other 
^  is  caucdled,  by  the  all.seeing  eye  of  Divine  mercy  and  jastice* 
'  These,  in  short,  are  the  last  words  of 

*  Your  dying  Brother, 

*  GEORGE  STRANGEWAYS.» 

From  the  Press-jard  in  Newgate* 
13  February,  1658. 

This  being  one  of  the  last  scenes  he  was  t^  act  on  the  stage  of 
mortality,  he  now  retires,  by  Divine  contemplation,  to  dress  his 
sonl  in  those  robes  of  repentance,  wherewith  .she  was  suddenly  to 
meet  her  celestial  bridegroom.  In  which  pious  action,  he  hath  the 
frequent  assistance  of  divines,  some  of  excellent  abilities,  as  Dtm 
Wilde  and  Dr.  Warmsley ;  there  was  also  with  him  Mr.  Jenkins, 
Mr.  Watson,  and  Mr.  Norton,  to  all  of  which,  by  a  repentant 
*■  acknowledgment  of  the  foulness  of  his  crime,  by  a  detestation  of 
ell  those  thoughts  that  had  formerly  fomented  his  malice^  and,  by 
a  solemn  and  serious  invocation  of  his  Redeemer,  for  the  increas. 
ing  of  those  rays  of  mercy,  which  (even  in  that  dark  and  dismal 
agony  the  apprehension  or  guilt  might  have  plunged  her  into)  he 
yet  found  irradiated  the  darkest  apprehensions  of  a  soul  clouded 
with  sin  and  sorrow. 

To  some,  whose  zeal  (if  meriting  the  name)  was  more  in  that 
act  than  their  discretion,  when,  with  the  harsh  and  unseasonable 
rigid  means  of  the  law,  they  appeared  rather  as  if  they  came  ta 
fright  his  soui  into  a  distracting  despair,  than  to  forttt'y  her  with 
comforts  fit  to  undergo  so  sad  a  conflict,  he  desired  them  to  prO« 
ceed  no  further  in  so  unseasonable  a  discourse ;  with  an  exalted 
heightB  of  christian  confidence  a£5rming,  that,  through  the  power- 
ful operation  of  mercy,  whose  restoratives  he  felt  even  in  the  grasp 
of  death,  he  doubted  not  but  his  scarlet  sins  were  washed  white  as 
wool ;  and  that  (through  the  Red  sea  of  his  brother's  blood)  he 
should  safely  arrive  at  the  celestial  Canaan.  Thus  spending  that 
narrow  stock  of  time,  allowed  him  for  the  levelling  his  accounts 
with  heaven,  as  if  his  soul,  which  before  travelled  with  a  snail, 
like  elowness  towards  her  celestial  home,  were  now  in  her  full 
career,  the  fatal  day  arrives.  On  Monday,  the  last  of  January, 
about  eleven  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  the  sheriffs  of  London, 
accompanied  with  divers  officers,  came  to  the*  Press-yard,  where, 
after  a  short  time  of  stay.  Major  Strangeways  was  guarded  down, 
fie  was  cloathed  all  in  white;  waistcoat,  stockings,  drawers,  and 
cap,  over  which  was  cast  a  long  moumiog  cloak;  a  dress  that 
handsomely  emblemed  the  condition  he  was  then  in,  who,  though 
his  soul  wore, a  sable  robe  of  mournittg.for  her  former  sins,  it  was 
now  become  her  upper  garment,  and,  in  some  few  minutes,  being 
cast  off,  would  discover  the  immaculate  dress  of  mercy  wblcU  ^^ 
xnder  it* 
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From  hence  is  lie  guarded  to  the  dungeon,  the  8ad  Ind  disih^l 
place  of  execution,  being  accompanied  by  some  few  of  his  friends, 
amongst  which  was  the  Re?.  Dr.  Warmi^lej,  whose  piout  care  in- 
tended now  to  be  near  afe  inseparable  to  him  as  life  itself*     Ua?ing 
asked  the  exccntioner  for  a  place  to  kneel  fin,  and  being  answered, 
that  there  was  none  of  more  conveniency  than  the  bottom  of  the 
dungeon,  ^  Well,'  said  he,  ^  this  place  must  then  serve  him,  who 
is  forced  immaturely  to  fall ;  for  there  can  be  no  greater  vanity  ia  . 
the  world,  than  to  esteem  the  wOrld,  which  regardeth  no  man, 
and  to  make  slight  account  of  God,  who  greatly  respecteth  all 
men ;  for  only,  Gentlemen,  let  me  tell  you,  had  I  serrcd  tay  God 
■•  faithfully  as  I  served  my  lord  and  master,  my  King,  I  had  never 
come  to  this  uutimely  end.    But,  blessed  be  God  for  all-— I  shall 
willingly  submit,  and  earnestly  implore  your  prayers  for  the  carry, 
ing  me  through  this  great  work.'     Then,  turning  to  Dr.  Warmsley, 
lie  said,  ^  Will  you  be  pleased  to  assist  me  with  your  prayers  ?'•— 
Doctor*     ^  Yes,  Major^  I  come  to  officiate  that  christian  work, 
and  the  Lord  strengthen  your  faith,  and  give  you  confidence  and 
Insurance  in  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ.' 

After  they  had  spent  some  short  time  in  prayer,  Dr.  Warmsley, 
taking  him  aside,  had  with  him  some  small  time  of  private  confe- 
rence, concerning  the  clear  demonstration  of  the  faith  he  died  ia, 
«nd  about  receiving  the  sacrament.  They  appeared  something  to 
diflfcr  in  opinion,  which  renders  the  world  mudi  unsatisfied,  as,  in 
point  of  religion,  whether  he  died  a  protestant  or  not;  those  of  the 
church  of  Rome  affirming,  that,  whilst  he  lay  sick  of  his  pleurisy, 
he  was  visited  by  several  catholicks  that  are  in  orders,  some  of  whose 
iPames  I  have  heard,  and  that  ihey  proved  so  prevalent  with  him, 
that  they  had  wrought  him  to  an  absolute  conversion,  and  that  they 
were  confident,  though  he  had  not  long  lived  so,  in  that  faith  he 
died.  Whether  this  be  true,  I  leave  every  judicious  reader  to 
judge,  by  the  succeeding  circumstance,  when  he  had  kft  off  his 
conterence  with  Dr.  Warmsley,  in  which  he  desired  him  not  to 
press  at  that  unseasonable  time  matters  of  controversy,  it  being  a 
matter  full  of  danger  to  disturb  that  calm  the  soul  ought  to  wear 
when  she  comes  to  encounter  death:  and  then,  applying  himself  to 
the  company  in  general,  with  a  voiea  something  more  elevated  than 
ordinary,  he  speaks  these  words : 

^  For  my  religion  (I  thank  my  God)  I  never  had  thought  in 

<  my  heart  to  doubt  it;  I  die  in  the  christian  religion  (but  never 

<  mentioned  t;he  protestant),  and  am  assured  of  my  interest  in 

<  Christ  Jesus,  by  whose  merits  I  question  not  but  my  soul  shall, 

<  e're  long,  triumph  over  these  present  afflictions  in  eternity  of 

<  glory,  being  reconciled  to  the  mercies  of  my  God,  through  my 
^  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  into  whose  bosom  I  hope  to  be  gathered, 
^  there  to  enjoy  that  eternal,  infinite,  and  boundless  happiness, 
^  wherewith  he  rewards  all  the  elect;  so  the  Lord  bless  you  all, 

<  bless  you  in  this  world,  till  he  brings  you  to  a  world  ever  blessed; 

<  and  bless  me  in  this  last  and  dreadful  trial.  So  let  us  all  pray ; 
^  Jesus!  Jesus  I  have  mercy  on  me!' 
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flaTing  said  thi§,  he  takes  his  fokmn  and  last  leatfe  of  all  his 
lamenting  friends,  and  ndw  prepare!  for  that  dt*eadful  assault  of 
death  he  was  speedily  to  encounfer.  Hit  friehds  placed  themselves 
at  the  corners  of  the  press^  trhom  he  desired,  when  he  gave  the 
words,  to  laj  on  the  weights.  His  hands  and  legs  are  extended,  in 
which  action  he  cries  out,  ^  thus  were  the  sacred  limbs  of  my  ever 
blessed  Saviour  Stretched  forth  on  the  cross,  when  suifcring  to  free 
the  sin. polluted  world  from  an  eternal  curse.'  Then  crying  forth, 
with  a  clear  and  sprightful  voice,  ^  Lord  JeSnt  receive  my  soul,' 
which  was  the  promised  signal,  those  sad  assistants  perform  their 
dreadful  task/  and  laid  on  at  first- weight,  which,  finding  too  light 
for  a  sudden  execution,  inany  of  thlose  standing  by  added  their  bur- 
thens to  disbUrthen  him  of  his  pain ;  which^  liotWithstanding,  for 
the  time  of  his  continuance,  as  it  was  to  him  a  dreadfnl  sufferance, 
BO  was  it  to  them  a  horrid  spectacle,  his  dying  gtoans  filling  the 
nncouth  dungeon  with  the  voice  of  terror*  Btit  this  dismal  scene 
soon  finds  a  quiet  catastrophe,  for,  m  the  space  of  eight  or  ten 
minutes  at  the  most,  his  .unfettered  sonl  left  her  tortured  man- 
sion, and  he,  from  that  violent  paroxysm,  fklls  into  the  quiet 
sleep  <^  death. 

His  body  having  laid  some  time  in  the  press,  he  was  brouglit 
forth,  in  which  action,  e're  cofhned,  it  was  so  much  exposed  to 
publick  view,  that  many  standers-b^  beheld  the  bruise  made  by  the 
press,  whose  triangular  form,  being  placed  with  the  acute  angle 
about  the  region  of  the  heart,  did  soon  deprive  that  fountain  of 
life  of  its  necessary  motion,  thoogh  he  was  prohibited  that  usual 
favour  in  that  kind,  to  have  a  sharp  {Ace  of  timber  laid  under 
his  back  to  accelerate  its  penetration.     The  body  appeared  void  o^ 
all  scars,  and  not  deformed  with  blood,  but  where  the  eminencies 
of  the  press  touched  on  the  middle  parts  of  his  breast,  and  upper 
of  the  belly;  his  fac6  was  bloody,  but,  as  it  appeared  to  the  most 
inquisitire  spectators,  not  from  any  ei^temal  injury,  but  the  vio- 
lent forcing  of  the  blood  from  the  larger  vessels  into  the  veins  of 
the  nose  and  eyes,  whose  smaller  branches,  forced  open  by  so 
sudden  a  cbmpression,  as  if  they  mourned  in  the  colour  of  his 
crime,  had  their  last  tears  composed  of  blood:  and,  now  commit- 
ted to  that  sable  cabinet,  his  cofiin,  he  is,  in  a  cart  that  attended 
at  the  prison  door,  conveyed  to  Christ-church,  where  his  ashes 
shall  sleep,  till  time  herself  be  dissolved  to  eternity:  and,  as  it  is 
our  christian  duty  to  hope,  hath  made  good,  in  every  part,  this 
excellent  saying  of  an  ancient  philosophical  poet : 

Cedic  item  retro,  de  terra  quod  fuit  ante* 

Id  terrain,  &  quod  niissum  est  ex  setheris  oris 

lu  rursum  caeli  fulgentia  templa  receptant.  Lucretius,  lib.  iv. 


Thus  did  they  leave  the  busy  world,  the  one 

So  swiftly  from  all  mortal  trouble  gone ; 

As  if  his  soul  practised  at  first  to  fly 

With  the  light  motions  of  eternity : 

Gone  with  stich  silence,  as  his  hasty  breatli 

By  a  fewgroaas  disdain'd  to  pari  \?it\i  deaAi 
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Which  fatal  swiftness  did  the  otiher  lead, 
A  sad  slow  road  to  th'  graye ;  his  soul  to  read 
Repentant  lectures,  beihf  taught  before; 
It  in  a  storm  of  tortures  did  pass  o'er 
The  rubrick  sea  of  life,  whose  high-swola  flood, 
,  Passions,  hot  dictates,  doubly  dj'd  in  blood. 
When  scarce  this  nation  e'er  saw  son  of  her's. 
That  wrote  reyenge  in  such  red  characters : 
Can  she  but  mourn,  her  offspring  should  inherit. 
With  English  valour,  an  Italian  spirit? 
Such  as  is,  by  a  hot  intemp'rate  rage. 
Become  the  shame  and  wonder  of  the  age. 
No,  let  her  mourn;  the  sad  expression  runs 
In  the  same  strain  with  what  her  true-born  sona 
Disrobe  their  thoughts  in ;  but  methinks  I  hear 
A  sort  whose  separation  would  appear, 
As  if  refin'd  with  purer  flames  of  zeal, 
Than  other  christians  are;  by  no  appeal 
Made  to  the  throne  of  Mercy  to  be  won, 
From  harshly  censuring:  but  such  acts  being  done 
By  men,  whose  difiercnt  judgments  not  embrace 
Their  tenents  in  the  whole,  defects  of  grace, 
Not  human  lapses.     But  take  heed  thy  proud 
And  pharisaick  heart  speak  not  too  loud, 
Where  heaven  commands  a  silence.     Since  none  koowi 
To  what  mysterious  destiny  he  owes. 
A  debt  to  natm,  in  whose  gloomy  cell 
Life's  fairest  transcripts  have  too  often  fell 
By  sad  untimely  deaths.     Then,  with  the  free 
And  christian  candour  of  white  charity, 
Forbear  to  cast  thy  sable  censure  on 
This  sanguine  guilt;  and,  since  that  both  are  gone 
Beyond  the  verge  of  mortal  knowledge,  let 
Not  thy  harsh  censure  aggravate  the  debt. 
Which  (if  they  Nature's  comm6n  laws  obey) 
Just  sorrow  teaches  all  their  ftieni$  to  pay* 
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A  ROD  FOR  THE  LAWYERS: 

WHO  ARE  HEREBY  PECLARED  TO  BE  THE  GRAND  ROBBERS 

AND  DECEIVERS  OF  THE  NATION; 

GREEDILY  DEVOURING  YEARLY  MANY  MILUONS  OP 

THE  PEOPLE'S  MONEY. 

to  yraiCB  i$  avaeo, 

A  WORD  TO  THE  PARLIAMENT, 

ANDy 

A  WORD  TO  THE  ARMY. 

BY  WILLIAM  COLE,  A  LOVER  OF  HIS  COUNTRr. 


sA.  X.  1,  S. — Woe  unto  them  that  decree  nnrigl^iis  decrees,  and  that  write 
grieTOusness  that  they  have  .prencribed  t  To  toni  aside  the  needy  from  judg' 
ment,  and  to  take  away  the  right  from  the  poor  of  my  people,  that  widows 
may  be  their  prey,  and  that  they  may  rob  the  fatherless. 

sa'.  iii.  14. — ^The  spoil  of  the  poor  is  in  your  houses. 

London:  Printed  in  the  year  1659.    Quarto,  containing  twenty  pages*. 


Courteous  Rkader, 

HAD  not  my  affections  to  my  conntrjmcn  more  engaged  me> 
than  any  particular  enmity  I  have  against  the  lawyers  cor- 
rupt interest,  by  any  damage  I  ha^e  sustained  by  them,  I  should 
lave  forborne  publishing  the  ensuing  lines.  But  if  the  very  heathens 
:ould  say,  ''  non  soliim  nobis  nati  sumus,*'  we  are  not  only  born 
or  ourselves,  but  that,  next  to  the  duty  we  owe  to  God,  we  are 
)ound^  every  individual  man,  to  be  a  helpful  member  to  his  coun- 
try. Why  should  I,  or  any  mail,  keep  silence,  whilst  this  pes- 
tiferous generation  of  the  lawyers  runs  from  city  to  country,  seek- 
ing whom  they  may  devour?  It  is  thy  duty,  as  well  as  mine,  to 
cry  aloud  for  justice  against  them ;  it  is  thy  duty,  and  every  honest 

*  This  is  the  fortieth  uuttiber  in  the  catalogue  of  painphleU  in  the  Usileiaii  U\K(Vq« 
TOL.  YU.  C 
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Englishman's  to  the  land,  to  take  care  hereafter  ne^er  to  chus 
«  any  of  that  generation  to  make  laws  for  as:  I  say,  not  to  chus 
them  for  parliament  men.      Were  not  there  too  many  of  the 
now  in  this  present  parliament,  I  should  hope  and  expect  far  bet 
ter  things  than  now  I  do;  but  now  God  is  pulling  down  the  hig 
and  mighty,  is  discoYcring  the  wickedness  of  men  in  power,  hath, 
most  miraculously,  slain  the  glory  of  princes,  I  clin  with  coDfi- 
dcnce  say,  ^'  Deus  dabit  his  quoque  finem."     I  do  not  altogether 
despair,  that,  before  I  die,  I  may  see  the  inns  of  courts,  of  den 
of  thieves,  converted  into  hospitals,  which  were  a  rare  piece  o 
justice:  that  so  as  they  formerly  have  immured  those  that 
the  poor  of  houses,   so   they  may,    at  last,    preserve  the  poo 
themselves. 


That  the  end  of  all  laws  and  magistracy  ought  principally  t(^ 
tend  to  the  ease    safety,  and  well-being  of  the  people  governed^ 
I  presume  no  rational  man  or  men  will  deny.    And,  indeed,  there- 
fore it  is  the  usual  cry  and  saying,  both  among  the  masters  o^ 
oppression,  the  lawyers,  and  the  ignorant  people  that  know  n<» 
better,  that  the  laws  of  England,  as  also  the  ways  of  executing 
them,  are  the  safest  and  best  laws  in  the  world;  and  whosoever 
shall  alter  the  said  laws,  or  ways  of  executing  them,  will  unavoid-* 
ably  introduce  a  mischief  instead  of  a  benefit.     But  to  those  is 
answered,  that  the  major  part  of  the  laws,  made  in  this  nation, 
are  founded  on  principles  of  tyranny,  fallacy,  and  oppression,  for 
the  profit  and  benefit  of  ^ose  that  made  them ;  for  know  this,  tbafc 
when  William  the  Bastard,    Duke  of  Normandy,    undertook  to 
conquer  this  nation,  he  was  not  singly  himself  able  to  raise  money 
Or  men  enough  to  perform  such  a  design,  without  the  voluntary 
conjunction  of  most  of  the  nobles  and  gentry  that  were  his  sab« 
jects  ;  who  sold  and  mortgaged  almost  all  the  lands  and  estates 
they  had  in  Normandy,  to  furnish  them  out  in  that  design.   Now, 
therefore,  when  the  said  William  had  conquered"  this  nation,  he 
was  forced  to  suffer  those  his  Norman  peers  to  share  with  him  in 
the  benefit,  as  they  voluntarily  did  in  the  hazard.     From  him  it 
came  to  pass,  that  he,  ti^e  said  conqueror,  and  his  nobles,  made  a 
division  of  the  land  amongst  themselves,    and   whosoever   were 
tenants  to  the  said  conquerors,  held  all  their  lands  for  a  long  space 
in  vassalage  under  them,  merely  at  their  will  and  mercy ;  where- 
upon all  laws  were  made  in  French,  and  it  was  accounted  a  base 
thirrg  in  England  to  be  called  an  Englishman.    Then  did  these  con- 
querors make  such  laws  as  suited  best  to  keep  the  people  in  slavery 
and  subjection,  as  the  Engli^^h  now  use  the  Irish,  that  they  might 
have  all  the  benefit  they  possibly  could  screw  out  of  the  people. 
Hence  came  it  to  pass,  that  all  penal  laws  were  made  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  king,  the  lords  of  manors,  and  other  groat  officers,  who 
Were  the  king's  creatures.     This  was,  and  still  is,  the  ground  aud 
reason  why  the  life  of  man,  which  assuredly,  by  the  law   of  rea- 
son^ is  sufficient  to  answer  any  crime,  was  not  alone  taken  away 
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upon  conYiction   of  treason,  murther,    or  felony,   but  also  the 
estates  of  oflfenders  were  forfeited  by  law  to  the  king,  or  lord  of 
the  manor;  which  hath  been  the  cause  that  many  an  innocent  hath 
suffered,  as  Naboth,  who  was  destroyed  by  Ahab,  that  so  he  might 
enjoy  his  vineyard.     These  laws  were  not  before  the  conquest, 
neither  have  been  since  the  coaquest  e?er  introduced  in  Kent ; 
which  county  subnritted  to  the  said  Duke  of  Normandy,  reserv- 
ing to  themselves  their  ]£lws  and  rights;  and  therefore  it  is  the 
saying  iu  Kent,  ^'  the  father  to  the  bough,  and  the  son  to  the 
plough:*'  and,surcly  in  that  county  is  as  little  robbing,  murther- 
ing,  &c.    as  in  other  counties;    and  therefore  there  is  not  such 
necessity  for  that  law,  as  some  sophisters  pretend,  to  keep  the 
people  in  dreaid  and  awe :  neither  indeed  do  i  think  there  is  such 
an  absolute  necessity  for  the  hanging  men  foi*  theft,  but,  as  here- 
tofore in  the  nation,  there  may  be  another  way  found  out,  more 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  (rod  and  reason,  for  punishing  of  theft, 
as  selling  to  foreign  plantations,  or  the  like,  &c.     i3ut,  if  at  last 
the  law  to  hang  thieves  must  continue,  I  wish  it  may  take  hold  of 
the  great  ones  first,  lest  we  renew  the  practice  once  in  Athens, 
where  they  hanged  noae  but  little  thieves,  and  the  great  thieves 
pronounced  sentence.     ^'  Verbum  sat  sapicnti:"   I  am  more  afraid 
of  those  that  rob  by  power  of  a  law,  than  those  that  sneakingly 
endeavour  to  take  my  purse  on  the  highway.    Now,  although  it 
may  be  alledged,  and  truly  that  is  all,  for  by  reason  it  cannot  be 
proved,    that  there  is  some  reason  for  the  forfeiting  the  estates 
'aforesaid;  yetj  at  least,  let  the  person  damnified  be  the  en j oyer, 
or  the  wife  and  children  of  the  person  murdered.    But  why  there 
should  come  forfeitures  on  ships  cast  away,  driven  up  to  full  sea- 
mark, to  lose  the  best  cable  and  anchor;  men  to  be  carried  away 
into  slavery,  taken  at  sea,  the  ship  remaining  with  her  lading  firm 
and  sound,  to  be  foi  felted  to  the  lord  admiral  for  a  deodand  to  be 
forfeited  ;  to  say,  if  a  horse  drown  his  master,  the  horse  to  be  for- 
feited, and  this  to  be  pleaded  for;    or  many  such  laws,  to   be 
grounded  on  reason,  is  so  ridiculous,  that  1  think  the  first  and 
grand  decriver  of  mankind  cannot  find  sophistry  enough  to  furnish 
the  lawyers  with  to  plead  for  it. 

But  some  will  say,  *  that,  though  we  were  conquered,  yet  our 
^  noble  ancestors,  by  dint  of  sword  in  the  barons  wars,  regained 
^  their  freedom,  and  forced  the  king  to  condescend  to  that  famous 
*  law,  called  Magna  Charta.' 

For  answer,  know  this,  that  when  the  nobles  in  those  days 
found  the  king  altogether  inclined  to  his  minions  and  flatterers, 
and  thereby  made  laws  to  inslave  the  said  nobles  as  well  as  the  com. 
mons  had  been  before,  they  saw  there  was  a  necessity  for  them  to 
stand  up  for  their  own  privileges ;  who,  being  popular,  what  by 
fear  and  lov^;,  they  engaged  the  commons  with  them  in  war,  and 
took  the  king  prisoner,  forcin^^  him  to  consent  to  all  things  thit 
were  necessary,  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  king's  will,  but 
never,  in  the  least,  acted  from  any  love  to  the  poor  commons,  bnt 
what  they  were  absolutely  necessitated  to;  neither  freed  the  said 
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commons  from  the  bondage  they  were  in  to  themselves*  Now,  as 
all  the  laws  of  the  land  hare  been  made  by  the  king,  the  great 
lords,  gentry,  and  lawyers,  when  the  lower  house,  one-third  part 
whereof  nsually  consisted  of  lawyers,  had  gratified  the  king  and 
upper  house;  so  also  did  the  king  gratify  the  lower  house,  both 
'  the  gentry  and  lawyers,  and  agreed  to  laws  for  their  adrantage. 
For  indeed,  it  is  not  much  fpr  the  advantage  of  the  gentry,  that 
seeing  the  laws  are  so  corrupt  and  chargeable,  they  thereby  can^ 
and  indeed  have  done,  and  in  most  parts  do  stUl  keep  the  poor  in 
such  subjection,  that  not  only  their  own  tenants,  but  other  poor 
that  live  near  them,  must  run  and  go,  and  work,  and  obey  tbem, 
as  they  shall  please  to  command  them,  else  they  run  the  hazard  of 
being  undone ;  and  what  advantage  the  charge  and  delay  of  law« 
suits  is  to  the  great  lawyers,  you  may  judge.  How  have  some 
lawyers,  from  being  worth  nothing  but  their  books,  come  to  pur- 
chase thousands  yearly  lands,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  by  the  sins 
of  the  people  ?  This  is  the  reason  why  parliaments  have  not  made 
the  nation  free ;  our  pretending  deliverers  have  been  our  destroyers ; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  irrational  to  expect  better  things.  Who  will 
expect  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles  ?  Who  will  expect 
case  from  oppression^  from  masters  of  oppression,  the  lawyers? 
If  you  will  have  clean  streams  flow  from  the  fountain,  yon  must  be 
sure  to  cleanse  the  fountain  itself. 

That  the  lawyers  have  only  sought  their  own  advantage,  al- 
though '  to  the  total  impoverishing  the  nation,  consider  this  fol- 
lowing :  — 

I  have  often,  both  in  city  and  country,  made  as  near  an  in* 
quiry  as  possibly  I  could  in  a  general  way,  what  number  of  law- 
yers there  might  be  in  England  and  Wales,  in  all  offices,  as  judges, 
masters  of  chancery,  Serjeants  at  law,  counsellors,  attornies,'  sol- 
icitors, with  the  rest  of  the  rabble;  and  I  cannot  find,  by  calcu- 
lation, but  that  there  are,  great  and  small,  masters  and  servants, 
by  the  best  account  I  can  estimate,  above  thirty  thousand.  Now, 
consider  at  what  high  rates  the  very  meanest  of  these  live;  see  but 
a  very  country  hackney,  and  you  will  find  he  goeth  clothed  in  a 
genteel  garb,  and  all  his  family;  he  keeps  company  with  the  gen- 
try, and  yet  usually  quickly  getteth  an  estate  over  and  abore  his 
expences,  which  cannot  possibly  be  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  per  annum.  Now,  if  such  country  lawyers  live  at  that 
rate,  bring  the  judges,  masters  of  rolls,  counsellors,  attornies, 
registers^  ^m  mulils  aliis^  in  the  common  law,  chancery,  and 
admiralty,  and  you  will  find  that  this  mercenary  generation,  ope 
with  another,  do  not  receive  less  yearly  from  the  people,  in  their 
lavv  practice,  I  say  the  number  of  thirty  thousand,  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  per  annum  each  man.  What,  if  some  have 
but  fifty,  then  know  some  have  thousands.  Surely,  I  believe, 
that  Prideaux  and  Maynard  will  not,  nor  can  deny  it.  Now,  at 
this  rate,  to  say,  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum  to  each 
lawyer,  these  thirty  thousand  receive  seven  millions  and  half  of 
money  yearly,  which  is  seven ty-five  hundred  thousand  pounds^ 
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Mid  what  a  charge  are  the  people  at  to  attend  their  tedions  and 
vexatious  trials !  Consider,  what  doth  it  cost  to  ride  and  go  from 
all  countries  and  town's  to  London,  to  attend  the  terms.  It  can- 
not be  less  than  one  million  of  money  yearlj;  and  to  what  pur- 
pose observe: — 

Whosoever  contends  in  law  against  another  either  for  land, 
debt,  or  trespass,  must,  by  the  law,  try  his  title,  debt,  or  da- 
mage, by  witness,  after  it  hath  been  never  so  long  delayed  by 
sophistry,  quirks,  and  quibbles  of  the  lawyers.  Now,  therefore, 
if  it  must  be  of  necessity  proved  at  the  last,  why  is  it  not  better 
to  have  it  tried  in  the  neighbourhood,  while  it  is  fresh,  green,  and 
new,  when  the  witnesses  are  alive,  and  in  places,  wherein  their 
^ives  and  conversations  are  known,  than  seven,  ten^  twenty,  or 
thirty  years  after  the  suit  is  commenced,  when  knights  of  the  post 
may  be  taken  as  witnesses,  when  the  lawyers  shall  baffle  and  con- 
found witness  and  jury  by  their  impudent  sophistry  and  prattle, 
when  things  at  great  courts  assizes  are  passed  over  in  hugger-mug- 
ger for  want  of  time  to  examine  them,  there  being  more  care  taken 
to  keep  a  precise  hour  for  a  dinner,  than  precisely  and  strictly  to 
see  the  execution  of  justice  and  true  judgment,  in  behalf  of  the 
poor,  the  fatherless,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan;  and  when  either 
party  sees  he  is  like  to  have  the  worst,  by  common  law,  then  they 
have  liberty  to  remove  unto  the  Chancery,  where  a  suit  commonly 
depends  as  long  as  a  buff  coat  will  endure  wearing,  especially  if  the 
parties  have,  as  it  is  said,  good  stomachs  and  strong  purses ;  but, 
when  their  purses  grow  empty,  their  stomach's  fail ;  then,  when  no 
more  corn  is  like  to  be  brought  to  the  lawyer's  mill,  it  is  usual  to 
ordain  some  men  to  hear  and  end  the  business;  but,  alas!  then  it 
is  too  late,  for  then,  probably,  both  parties,  or  at  least  one  of 
them,  are  ruined  utterly  in  prosecuting  the  suit,  want  of  his  stock, 
and  following  of  his  calling.  What  a  folly  is  it,  that  all  bargains 
in  trade  and  commerce,  foreign  and  domcstick,  must  unavoidably 
run  into  this  channel,  to  be  debated  by  lawyers,  that  understand 
it  as  little  as  they  have  uprightness,  and  be  tried  by  jurymen,  of 
which,  probably,  not  one  of  the  number  hath  the  least  knowledge 
in  merchandise?  What  an  injustice  is  it,  that  all  wills  must  be 
proved  in  London,  at  such  a  vast  charge  and  distance  from  the 
place  where  the  party  deceased,  where  they  usually  cannot  know 
the  truth  of  things,  or  little  care  whether  they  do  or  no,  so  their 
fees  be  paid;  where  they  often  either  take  no  security  at  all,  or, 
if  they  do,  it  may  be  it  is  such  that  is  as  good  as  nodiing;  where 
every  tapster,  or  chamberlain,  &c.  that  pretends  himself  a  freeman, 
is  legal  security;  how  many  fatherless,  widows,  and  orphans,  are 
utterly  ruined  by  this?  The  scripture  saith,  ^'  he  is  worse  than 
an  infidel,  that  provides  not  for  his  family;*'  and  to  what  purpose 
is  it  in  these  times  of  corruption  to  work  for  children  ?  If  men 
die,  while  their  children  are  young,  then  they  chuse  some,  whom 
they  expect  will  prove  shepherds  to  preserve  their  children ;  but  if 
they  prove  wolves,  where  is  the  remedy?  If  men  be  in  a  way  of 
trade,  it  is  probable  they  may  have,  in  goods,  twice  ot  \\vte«^  Xivov^^'^ 
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as  much  left  in  tlicir  hands,  as  they  are  really  worth.  These  goods 
the  executors  or  overseers  may  and  often  have  procured  means  to 
be  appraised  at  half,  or  one-third  of  the  Tale;  so  accordingly 
they  pay  debts  with  a  plene  adminisiravit.  These  poor  young 
children  or  simple  women  think  not,  neither  know  how  U^  pre- 
Tent  it  fiy  this  m^ans,  let  a  man  die  that  is  worth  one  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  goods  in  his  custody  worth  three  or  four  thou- 
sand pounds,  his  creditors  may  be  cheated  of  the  most  part  of  their 
debts,  and  his  children  left  a  burthen  to  the  parish  O  England! 
^gland !  why  dost  thou  profess  thyself  the  most  sincere  nation 
for  Christianity  on  the  earth,  and  dost  suffer  these  things,  that  the 
Tery  heathens  have  abhorred. 

02[^c/.-^But,  if  men  were  not  contentious,  they  might  speedily 
and  cheaply  try  any  suit  at  law.  It  is  the  fault  of  froward  spirits 
that  cause  the  great  charge  and  delay,  and  not  the  law  itself: 
and  it  is  just  that  the  law  should  be  chargeable,  el>c  every  man 
would  be  at  strife  with  his  neighbour,  when  the  charges  were 
little. 

Ansrc. — It  is  true,  that  injustice,  of  one  part  or  other,  is  in- 
disputably the  cause  of  all  difference,  for  both  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant  cannot  be  in  the  right ;  but,  were  the  law  made  accord- 
ing to  the  mind  of  God,  for  punishment  of  those  that  do  eril,  and 
for 'encouragement  of  those  that  do  well,  then  it  would  be  founded 
on  principles  of  justice  indeed ;  it  would  suppress  strife,  conten. 
tion,  and  debate ;  it  would  quickly  put  an  end  to  all  suits  and 
controversies;  it  would  not  protect  the  contentious  spirits,  nor 
liourish  their  devilish  nature ;  it  would  not  suffer  might  to  over- 
come right,  as  usually  it  doth  in  these  days ;  it  would  not  shelter 
gre^t  landed  men  in  prison.  In  the  King's  Bench  and  Fleet,  &c. 
that  have  large,  real  estates,  which  ihey  spend  volu;  tuously  and^ 
riotously,  whilst  their  poor  creditors  lie  starving  in  nasty  prisons. 
This  is  monstrum  horrendum,  an  abomination  that)  let  what  will 
be  pretended  for  it,  is  not  tolerable  under  the  government  of  a 
right  constituted  commonwealth,  how  long  soever  it  ha(h  been 
continued  under  tyrannical  monarchy.  But,  to  sum  up  all  in 
brief,  the  law  in  the  generality  is  unjust  and  irrational,  the  execu- 
tion desperately  dangerous  and  chargeable;  it  is  easier  to  find  a 
thousand  evils  in  it,  than  one  true  principle  in  matter  and  form. 
What,  if  an  attorney  or  council  take  cunningly  a  bribe  from  an 
adversary,  and  make  a  compact  with  him  to  cheat  his  client,  as  it 
is  too  often  practised,  and  seldom  discovered? 

What,  if  a  judge  accept  of  a  bribe,  and,  by  over-awing  the 
court,  carry  a  case  against  law  and  right?  if  he  make  it  a  prece- 
dent, may  it  not  be  the  ground  to  cheat  many  after  it?  It  is  re- 
markable, when  neither  the  letter  of  the  law  nor  reason  carry  a 
business,  then  those,  that  are  subtle  counsellors,  and  arc  highly 
feed,  for,  without  that,  nc  thing  can  be  expected,  usually  pro- 
iuce  precedents;  and  these  are  imposed  on  the  jury  for  current 
■"-*»f;e,   when  probably   the  ground  of   them  was   bribery  an4 
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There  is  law^  reason,  or  equity,  in  England,  to  try  and  end 
all  titles,  debts,  and  trespasses,  depending  by  suits,  in  all  courts, 
or  there  is  not.     If  there  be,  let  the  parliament  appoint  a  ce.'tain 
number  of  knowing  men,  the  most  conscienfious  they  can  think 
of,  in  several  cities  and  counties,  to  make  it  their  sole  business,  in 
a  limited  time,  to  hear  and  determine  all  old  suits,  allowing  them 
a  moderate  salary  by  the  pound,  to  be  paid  by  him  that  is  found 
the  offender;  and  let  not  things  depend  ad  infinitum  in  courts. 
There. may  be  as  much  injury  suffered  by  the  delay  of  justice,  as 
by  denial  of  justice.     When  all  old  suits  are  ended,  were  there 
order  taken  in  hundreds  and  counties  to  have  all  laws,  leases, 
mortgages  registered,  and  all  those  that  should  pretend  any  title, 
to  make  their  claim  in  such  a  limited  time,  as  in  reason  may  be 
thought  fit,  reserying  some  exceptions  for  some  years  for  children, 
men  in  foreign  parts,  &c. ;  and,  when  all  old  suits  were  ended,  all 
lands  registered,  and  none  to  be  leased,  sold,  or  mortgaged,  in 
each  respective  hundred,  within  on^'.  month  after  the  contract,  it 
would  take  away  the  cause  of  most  contention,  and,  until  the 
cause  be  taken  away,  the  effect  will  never  cease.     Having  often 
discoursed  with  lawyers  and  others  about  the  delays,  burthen,  and 
uncertainty  of  trials  at  law,  I  very  seldom  found  any  averse  to 
merchants  courts;  in  regard,  that  it  is  apparent  the  affairs  and 
dealings  of  merchants  cannot  properly  be  understood  but  by  mer« 
chants  who  know  the  mystery  of  trade,  which  neither  judge,  coun* 
cil,  nor  gentlemen,  that  never  were  educated  therein,  can  possibly 
do;  for  what  a  ridiculous  thing  is  it,  that  the  judges  in  chancery  must 
determme  of  merchants  negotiations  transacted  in  foreign  parts, 
which  they  understand  no  better  than  do  their,«seats  they  sit  on ; 
and  so  they  are  as  capable  to  do  equity  therein,  as  a  blind  man  to 
shoot  a  hare.     Now,  if  courts  of  merchants  are  most,  nay,  I  say, 
absolutely  necessary  for  deciding  of  controversies  in  commerce', 
(and  the  reason  given  for  it  is,  because  they  best  understand  it) ; 
the  same  reason  holds  good,  that  countrymen,  clothiers,  weavers, 
&c.  are  most  competent  judges  of  country  affairs,  of  those  callings 
they  live  on,  and  understand.    They  better  know  the  value  bf  tres- 
pass that  is  committed  by  cattle  on  corn,  &c.  than  do  the  citizens 
that  hardly  know  how  corn  gro'vcth.     (^an  the  people  of  London, 
or  masters  of  chancery,  judge  the  equity  of  things  acted  in  Corn- 
wal  or  Wales,  better  than  the  chief  able  men  of  the  neighbour- 
hood?    Now,  if  ^England  was  so  happy  to  have  respective  hun- 
dred courts,  and  ho  appeals  to  be  made  further  than  the  quarter 
sessions  ;  were  these  courts  rightly  constituted,  and  strict  penalties 
to  be  inflicted  on  the  receivers  of  bribes,  as  cutting  off  their  noses, 
banishment,  or  the  like  (which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  false 
judge,  as  both  a  thief  and  murtherer),  where  none  of  the  court, 
the  register  excepted,  should  continue  in  power  to  judge,  but  one 
year  together  ;  where  they  should  not  be  mercenary;  when?  a  man 
might  speak  his  own  cause,  or  employ  his  friend  whom  he  pleased 
to  speak  for  him  ;  there  would  bo  then  ground  to  expect  justice 
and  equity  speedily:  there  would  not  be,  neither  rationally  could^ 
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lying  sophistry,  or  quibbles,  to  perrert  the  understandhig  of  the 
court,  there  being  always  time  deliberately  to  hear  the  business, 
and  to  examine  the  witnesses,  when  the  matter  was  green  and  new. 
Were  it  ordained,  that  all  wills  should  he  registered  in  each  respec« 
tive  hundred  where  the  party  had  his  abode  or  trade ;  that  the 
overseers  of  the  parish  were  bound  by  oath  and  penalty  forthwith 
to  inform  some  members  of  the  court,  who  had  power  upon  the 
first  notice  to  appoint  one  or  two  able  men  to  take  care  for '  the 
preservation  of  the  goods  of  the  party  deceased ;  that,  at  a  certain 
day,  all  the  moTeables  were  to  be  sold  to  him  that  would  give 
most;  with  this  reservation  made,  that  the  wife,  children,  cxecu* 
tor,  or  administrator  might,  when  the  highest  price  were  offered, 
have  liberty  to  take  it  at  the  same;  that,  when  the  goods  were 
sold,  the  true  valu,e  was  registered  in  the  court;  that  no  executor 
should  have  any  administration  granted,  without  giving  security, 
to  the  court's  liking,  of  two  able  men  besides  himself;  that,  in 
case  the  executor  neither  could  nor  would  gi?e  good  security,  that 
then  the  court  should  be  the  executor,  and  take  care  for  the  dis. 
"charging  the  debts,  providing  for  the  widow  and  children;  that 
none  belonging  to  this  court,  the  register  excepted,  should  con- 
tinue in  power  above  one  year  together ;  that  the  executor  should 
yearly  give  an  account  how  he  did  dispose  and  manage  the  estate 
to  the  court;  how  he  educated  or  bred  up  the  children,  &c. ;  that, 
if  the  court  remained  in  possession  of  the  estate,  then  that  it  might 
be  lawful  for  the  widow,  children,  or  friends,  to  have  redress  by 
the  sessions  court,  upon  complaint  and  proof  of  injury;  that  the 
laAds  and  estates  of  all  and  each  respective  person  in  the  hundred 
were  liable  to  make  satisfaction"  for  any  widows,  fatherless,  or 
orphans  estates,  that  were  put  into  the  court's  hands.  This  would 
make  the  people  take  care  in  the  choice  of  their  yearly  court, 
called  judges,  or  juries,  or  the  like.  Now,  if  thrse  registers  of 
lands  were  kept;  if  the  estates  of  the  deceased  were  so  to  be  se- 
cured ;  if  all  debts  were  liable  to  be  recovered  in  each  respective 
hundred;  this  would  prevent  law-suits;  this  would  disable  the 
cunning,  subtle  people,  from  finding  out  ways  to  cheat  their 
neighbours;  this  would  discover  those  that  were  contentious  and 
troublesome;  on  which  people  truly,  I  think,  it  were  but  just  to 
inflict  some  badge  of  disgrace ;  whereas,  in  these  days,  none  are 
inore  encouraged  by  lawyers,  counsellors,  &c«  than  those  that  ^re 
most  contentious. 


A   WORD    TO   TPE   PAJILIAMENT, 


Riant  Honourable^ 

f  DO  not  give  this  title  to  flatter  and  collogue  with  you,  but  do 

^ily  hope  that  your  future  actions  and  designs  will  make  you 

ijr  of  it.     Ye  have  now  a  great  and  weighty  work  to  per* 
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V>nn,  eren  the  restoring  to  life,  liberty,  and  security,  a  dying, 
oslared,  destroyed  nation,  whose  utter  min  will  quickly  ensue, 
inless  you  work  whilst  it  is  day,  unless  you  make  use  of  the  pre- 
ent  opportunity  that  God  hath  put  into  your  hands.     It  is  not 
tow^  dme  for  you  to  think  of  framing  a  comtoon wealth  govern. 
nenf,  by  any  precedent  or  practices  of  monarchical  laws,.(or« 
oerly  made  by  king  or  single  persons^  which  solely  tended  to 
ireserre  themseWes  and  their  posterities  in  their  unlimited  oppres. 
ions.     Monarchy  is  an  absolute  antagonist  to  a  free  state ;  and  so 
ire  all  the  laws  and  rules  made  by  raonarchs.     The  Hollanders, 
rhen  they  relished  the  tyranny  and  persecution  of  the  Spanish  king 
[who  had  a  far  more  legal  title  to  be  their  sovereign,  than  the  late 
^^'orman  Scottish  family  had  to  be  the  English),  never  consulted 
nrith  the  laws  of  their  king  to  make  fundamentals  for  a  free  state ; 
they  nobly  and  resolvedly  shook  off  all  the  props  of  tyranny,  as 
\hey  had  done  the  tyrant  himself:  and  to  their  gallant  resolution 
Grod  gave  such  a  blessing,  that,  from  a  poor  miserable  people,  a 
distressed  state,  they  are  now  become  potent,  rich,  and  dreadful* 
Ye  are  now  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  debts,  contracted  by  the 
late  usurper,  not  on  necessity,  but  on  ambition.  The  people  of  the 
land  are  almost  generally  impoverished  and  indebted ;  and  yet  ye  will 
onavoidably  ba  forced  to  raise  great  sums  to  pay  the  arrears  of  the 
urmy  and  Aeet.    Now,  as  ye  are  necessitated  yet  to  continue  some 
burdens  on  the  people,  so  also  there  is  a  little  necessity,  in  point 
of  justice  and  prudence,  for  you  to  ease  the  people  of  others. 
The  lawyer's  interest  tends  neither  to  the  honour,  safety,  nor 
"benefit  of  the  people,  nor  your  own  in  particular.    Who  have  been 
greater  enemies  against  the  establishing  a  free  state  .than  that  gene« 
ration?     Who  have  done  and  still  do  more  discourage  the  nation 
from  a  cordial  compliance  to  this  government  than  they  ?     How 
often  have  they  cried  up  a  necessity  of  the  executing  law  in  the 
name  of  a  single  person,  alledging  the  laws  of  England  could  not 
be  managed  any  other  way?     As  their  interest  is  engaged  to  mo- 
narchy, so  let  it  fall  with  it;  let  them  be  condemned  out  of  their 
own  mouths,  ^'  nee  lex  est  justior  ulla,  quam  necis  artifices  arte 
perire  sua."    Must  the  people  not  only  pay  for  the  charge  of  your 
forces  by  land  and  sea,  but  must  they  pay  also  millions  of  money 
hereby  to  a  mercenary,  corrupt,*  useless  generation  of  men,  who 
are  worse  than  the  ^Egyptian  caterpillars,  for  they  devour  not  only 
the  gree^  leaves,  but  hundreds  of  poor  widows,  fath^less,  and 
orphans.     These  are  the  insatiate  cannibals,  whose  carcasses  will 
neyer  be  full  gorged  with  the  spoil  of  the  poor  and  innocent,  until 
the  worm  gorgeth  himself  on  theirs:     Those  gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe  that  are  amongst  you,  I  hope,  cannot  say  less,  than  that 
there  is  great  reason  to  ease  the  people  herein.     What,  if  they 
have  heretofore  thriven  highly  by  the  practice  of  law,  ^^  nunquam 
sera  ad  bonos  mores  via:"  are  they  not  thereby  the  better  able  to 
muntain  their  port  and  garb  ?     Is  it  now  time  to  think  of  their 
latter  end,  to  cease  to  do  evil,  and  learn  to  do  well  ?     1  hope  the 
proierb  will  not  bold  true  in  them)— ^^  the  oldet  t\i^  mQ\^ 
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covetous."  Now  it  is  time  for  them,  and  the  whole  parliament, 
unanimously  and  ?igorously  to  do  good,  to  vindicate  their  former, 
almost  (shall  I  say  deservedly)  lost  honour  and  reputation,  and  to 
,  secure  their  estates  to  their  posterities.  Ye  have  now  the  hearts 
and  purses  of  a  resolved  honest  party,  that  will  not  only  make 
addresses  to  you,  like  the  addresses  to  the  single  person,  but  will 
stand  and  fall  with  you  in  all  just  things.  But  if  ye  turn  back 
from  the  strait  way  of  justice;  if  ye  seeli;  to  make  yourselves,  fa. 
milies,  or  relations  great,  by  ruining  or  burdening  your  country; 
if  ye  make  or  maintain  the  lawyers  interest,  turn  a^ide  the.  needy 
from  judgments,  and  rob  the  widow  and  fathtrrless,  then  will  ye 
be  forsaken  by  God,  and  all  just  men;  then  will  not  your  moun* 
tains  of  treasures,  nor  numbers  of  lordships,  nor  fawning,  flat- 
tering parasites,  any  ways  help  you,  nor  deliver  you,  scd  mcliora 
spero. 


a  word  to  the  army. 
Sirs, 

Ye  have  once  more  erected  the  words  of  Salus  Populi,  and  de- 
clare it  ought  to  be  Suprema  Lex,  the  good  old  cause  is  now  cried 
up.  If  your  words  and  hearts  go  together,  it  is  well;  it  will  be 
the  people's  profit,  your  honour  and  safety ;  but,  if  your  zeal 
exceed  not  Jehu's,  it  will  signify  nothing.  The  nation  hath  been 
too  long  abustd  and  couscned  by  fair  words,  so  that  they  begin  to 
say.  Who  will  now  not  only  speak,  but  do  us  any  good?  Who 
will  prove  such  self-denicrs,  as  to  prefer  the  country's  case  before 
their  own  honour  or  profit  ?  This  is  what  is  expected  from  all 
sorts,  and  satisfaction  cannot  be  given  to  (he  people  but  by  it.  It 
'is  not  now  a  time  to  cry  out  for  acts  of  indemnity,  which  will 
unavoidably  burden  and  punish  the  innocent,  and  let  the  guilty  go 
free.  Will  ye  have  all  the  corrupt  mercenary  creatures  of  the  late 
tyrant's  lust  justified,  and  all  their  ill-gotten  goods  secured?  Is 
there  no  pity,*  remorse,  nor  compassion  dwelling  in  you,  in  ten- 
derness to  the  undone  people?  What  mean  all  your  glorious  de- 
clarations  ?  What  mean  all  your  pretences  of  religion  ?  What 
mean  your  fasts  ?  Will  ye,  under  pretence  of  long  prayers,  de- 
vour widows  houses  ?  Consider  what  fast  God  requireth  at  your 
hands.     Isa.  Iviii. 

But  if,  at  last,  nothing  will  divert  you  from  this  stream  of  in- 
justice, give  the  people,  who  have  long  fed  and  cloathed  yon, 
some  satisfaction.  As  ye  are  willing  to  excuse  the  guilty,  so  pray 
let  the  innocent  go  free.  Give  the  people  an  act  of  indemnity, 
and  free  them  from  paying  all,  or  any  part  of  arrears,  that  remain 
due  to  you  for  your  service  in  the  tyrant's  usurpation,  especially 
you  that  are  the  grandees  of  the  army  (who  have  sufficiently  atready 
gotten  by  the  poor  soldiery,  in  putting  a  necessity  on  them  to  sell 
their  arrears  to  you  for  a  matter  of  nought).  Think  no  more  of 
forcing  or  persuading  the  parliament,  by  your  proposals  (which 
are  not  worth )  to  gratify  a  single  family  and  interest,  for 
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doing  those  things  that  rafher  deserve  punishment.     Hare  ye  so 
much  pity  to  a  particular  family,  that  have  a  long  space  lived  in 
pride  and  voluptuousnoss,  and  have  unwarrantable  boons  given  so 
to  continue  ;  and  is  there  no  dram  of  comjiassion  left  in  you  to  Hie 
dying  starving  nation?     O  temporal  O  mores!     iWither  alone 
would  I  have  you  to  cease  from  pressing  these  things  aforesaid, 
bqt  also  to  be  instrumental  to  remove  those  grand  needless  oppres- 
sions which  lie  on  the  nation.     Be  you  at  last  iostrumental  to  tree 
your  <;ountry  from  the  intolerable  hurdrn  of  the  needless  lawyers, 
who  love  none  but  themselves.     Can  ye  forget  that  they  were,  in 
the  late  great  protectorian  parliament,  using  all  means  to  ordain 
laws  to  hang  or  banish  you,  and  shall  they  now  be  protected  in 
ruining  the  country  by  you  ?     God  forbid.     Surely  it  is  sufficient 
for  the  people  to  pay  millions  yearly  to  pay  the  army  and  navy, 
and  not  to  pay  millions  yearly  to  that  oppressing  needless  genera- 
tion.    1  should  \ionder  what  spirits  do  possess  you,  if  you  now, 
at  last,  after  all  the  con  victim  )n  that  you  have  declared,  should 
think  on  nothing  but  cloathing  yourselves  in   vanity,  in  raising 
your  families  to  high  estates,  in  insulting  over  your  brethren  the 
people  of  the  land,  who  have  not  bread,  nor  cloaths  to  cover  their 
nakedness.     It  is  probable  (and  less  than  which  1  expect  not)  that 
there  will  be  many,  or  some  among  you,  that  will  passionately 
disrespect  these  sins.     But,  if  I  am  become  your  enemy  for  telling 
you  the  truth,  let  it  be  so:  '^  Me,  me,  adsum  qui  feci,  in  me  con. 
vertite  ferrum;"  think  not  but  that  many  others,  as  well  as  my^ 
self,  will  still  disrelish  self-seeking  and  oppression  in  you,  as  well 
as  they  did  in  the  king,  protector,  &c.     Let  England  never  cease 
to  cry  out  with  the  poet,  ^^  Kara  fides  probitasque  viris  qui  castra 
sequuntur." 
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Te  have  plowed  wickedness,  ye  have  reaped  iniquity,  ye  have 
^ten  the  fruit  of  lyes,  Hosca  %.  13.  The  spoil  of  the  poor  and 
^thferless  is  in  your  houses ;  ye  are  weighed  in  the  balance  of  jus- 
"^ce,  ye  are  found  as  light  as  chaff;  there  is  a  wind  risen  up,  that 
^ilj  blow  your  interest  into  the  land  of  oblivion  ;  all  the  mischiefs 
•4id  eTils  that  ye  have  done  in  secret,  are  now  discovered  on  the 
'ouse*top.  The  cries  of  the  wronged  and  oppressed,  the  lamenta« 
ions  of  the  widows,  fatherless,  and  orphans,  God  hath  heard, 
^our  wickedness  is  now,  like  the  Amorites,  at  the  height;  the 
Vord  of  justice  is  ready  to  cut  it  down  ;  the  decree  is  passed 
^inst  your  legal  robberies ;  strive,  therefore,  now  to  learn  peace 
»iid  patience,  and  an  honester  calling ;  this  will  be  your  benefit  and 
^ffntent:  but,  if.  ye  will  resist,  and  gainsay,  kuow.this,  that  as* 
^redly  ye  will  parish  in  the  attempt. 
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^^E^VTHEN  the  sect  of  the  christians  first  arose,  the  tjranti 
▼  V  wrapped  them  in  beasts  skins,  to  proToke  the  wild  beasts 
to  rend  them  in  pieces ;  and,  when  Chrbt  their  Lord  descended  to 
earth,  the  priests  and  pharisees,  finding  his  doctrine  and  holiness 
against  their  interest,  cast  upon  him  all  the  dirt  of  blasphemy, 
drunkenness,  and  confederacy  with  the  worst  of  sinners ;  and,  to 
make  sure  of  his  life,  thej  rendered  him  an  enemy  to  government, 
and  told  Pilate  that  he  was  no  friend  to  Caesar  if  he  let  him  go*  It 
hath  been  the  common  practice  of  all  tyrants,  to  corer  the  face  of 
honesty  with  the  mask  of  scandal  and  reproach,  leit  the  people 
should  be  enamoured  with  its  beauty.  It  is  a  master-piece  in  their 
politicks,  to  persuade  the  people  that  their  best  friends  are  their 
worst  enemies,  and  that  whosoever  asserts  their  rights  aad  liberties, 
is  factious  and  seditious,  and  a  disturber  of  their  peacd.  Did  not 
the  Gracchi,  in  Rome,  by  such  policy,  perish  by  the  people's 
hands,  whose  liberties  they  sought  to  vindicate  t  And  do  not  some 
Englishmen  now  suffer  deeply  upon  the  same  account,  from  the 
people's  hands,  for  whose  ;iakes  they  have  prodigally  hazarded 
their  estates  and  lives  I  Are  not  some  lovers  of  their  country  de- 
famed, and  esteemed  prodigious  monsters,  being  branded  with  the 
name  of  levellers,  whilst  those,  that  reproach  and  hate  them,  nei- 
ther know  their  principles  or  opinions  concerning  government,  nor 
the  good  they  intend  to  their  very  enemies  ?  Those  that  have  de» 
signed  to  prey  upon  the  people's  estates  and  liberties,  have  put  the 
frightful  vizard  of  levelling  upon  those  men's  faces  ;  and  most  peo- 
ple are  aghast  at  them^  like  children  at  raw-head  and  bloody-bones, 
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and  dare  not  ask  who  they  are^  or  peep  vnder  tteir'Tisard, .  to  setf 
their  true  faces,  principles,  and  desifpni.  Dovbtless,  if  the  people 
durst  bat  look  behind  them  upon  the  bngbear  from  which  thej  flj« 
thej  would  be  ashamed  of  their  own  childish  fear  of  the  lerelleri 
designs,  to  make  all  men'«  estates  to  be  equal,  and  to  diride  the 
land  bj  telling  noses.  Thej  would  easily  discern  (if  they  durst 
consider  it)  that  no  number  of  men  out  of  Bedlam  could  resoWe 
upon  a  thing  so  impossible,  that  erery  hour  would  alter  by  th^ 
birth  of  some  child,  if  it  were  possible  once  to  make  out  equal 
shares ;  nor  upon  a  thing  so  brutish  and  destructire  to  all  inge* 
nuity  and  industry,  as  to  put  the  idle  useless  drone  into  as  good 
condition  as  the  laborious  useful  bee.  Neither  could  the  peo[49 
think  that  any  number  of  men,  fit  to  be  feared,  rather  than  scorned 
and  pitied,  could  gain  by  lerelling  estates,  for  they  can  never  haTV 
power  and  interest  enough  to  disquiet  the  nation,  unless  their 
estates  be  much  greater  than  they  can  be  possible  upon  an  equal 
dinsion  ;  and,  surely,  it  is  a  bugbear  fit  for  none  hut  children,  to 
fear  any  man's  designs,  to  reduce  their  own  estates  to  little  better 
than  nothing  ;  for  so  it  would  be,  if  all  the  land  were  distributed 
like  a  three-penny  dole. 

But  to  satisfy  such  as  desire  to  know  what  they  are,  who  are 
now,  for  distinction  sake,  though  formerly  by  their  enemies  scan* 
dalously  called  leyellers,  and  what  their  designs  are ;  I  shall  tell 
you  their  fundamental  doctrines  or  maxims  concerning  ourgovenu 
raent,  and  from  thence  you  may  make  a  true  judgment  of  all  their 
plots^  and  either  fear  them,  or  favour  them  accordingly. 

I.  First,  they  assert  it  as  fundamental,  that  the  goTcrnment  of 
England  ought  to  be  by  laws,  and  not  by  men.  Tliey  say,  the 
laws  ought  to  be  the  protectors  and  preservers,  under  God,  of  all 
our  persons  and  estates,  and  that*  every  man  may  challenge  that 
protection  as  his  right,  without  a  ticket  from  a  major-general,  and 
live  under  that  protection,  and  safely,  without  fear  of  a  red  coat, 
or  a  pursuivant  from  Whitehall.  They  say,  that  Englishmen 
ought  to  fear  nothing  but  God,  and  the  breach  of  the  laws,  not 
to  depend  upon  the  will  of  a  court  and  their  council  for  the  seen* 
rity  of  themselves  and  their  estates.  They  say,  the  laws  ought  to 
judge  of  all  offences  and  offenders,  and  all  penalties  and  puuish* 
ments  to  be  inflicted  upon  criminals  ;  and' that  the  pleasure  of  his 
highness,  or  his  council,  ought  not  to  make  whom  they  please  of* 
fenders,  and  punish  and  imprison  whom  they  please,  and  during 
their  pleasure. 

They  say  also,  that  the  laws  ought  to  decide  all  controversies^ 
and  repair  every  man's  injuries,  and  that  the  rod  of  the  people's 
supreme  judicature  ought  to  be  over  the  magistrates,  to  prevent 
their  corruption,  or  turning  aside  from  the  laws;  but  that  the 
magistrates  for  executing  the  laws  should  not  hold  their  offices  at 
the  pleasure  of  a  king,  or  protector,  lest  the  fear  of  displeasing 
him  perverts  justice.  In  their  opinions,  it  is  highly  criminal  that 
a  king,  or  protector,  or  court;  should  presume  to  interpose  by 
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letters,  threats,  or  promises^  to  obstruct  the  due  conr^^of  (he 
laws,  or  coiiiUenance  and  abet,  or  discountenance  and  brow-beat 
any  roan's  cause  whatsoever.  In  fine,  they  say  the  laws  that  are 
inculpable  of  purtiality,  interest,  or  passion,  ought  so  to  govern, 
a«>  no  man  should  be  subject  to  the  crooked  hiU,  or  corrupt  affec- 
tions, of  any  man. 

II.  The  levillers  second  maxim  or  principle  about  goyernmcnt 
is,  that  all  the  laws,  leries  of  monies,  war,  and  peace,  ought  to 
be  made  by  the  people's  deputies  in  parliament,  to  be  chosen  by 
them  succehsiycly  at  cei^tain  periods  of  time,  and  that  no  council- 
table,  orders,  or  ordinances,  or  court- proclamations,  to  bind  the 
people's  persons  or  estates.     It  is  the  ^rst  principle  of  a  people's 
liberty,  that  they  shall  not  be  bound  but  by  their  own  consent; 
and  this  onr  ancestors  left  to  England  as  its  undoubted  right,,  that 
.no  laws  to  bind  our  persons  or  estates  could  be  imposed  upon  us 
against  our  wills  ;  and  they  challenged  it  as  their  native  right,  not 
to  be  controuled  in  making  such  laws  as  concerned  their  common 
right  and  interests,  as  may  appear  by  the  parliaments  records  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Second,  and  Richard  the  Second,     The 
*  levellers  say,  that  those,  whose  interests  are  in  all  things  one  with 
the  whole  people's,  are  the  only  proper  uninterested  judges  of 
what  lawn  are  most  fit  to  preserve  and  provide  for  that  commba 
interest.     Such  are  the  people  in  parliament  rightly  constituted  and 
methodised,  and  they  may  be  depended  upon  to  provide  remedies 
for  the  people's  grievances,  because  they  themselves  are  sharers 
in  every  common  grievance,  and  they  m  ill  be  naturally  led  to  study 
the  common  good,  because  they  shall  share  in  it.    But,  if  a  mo- 
narch's pleasure  should  controul  the  people's  deputies  in  their  par- 
liaments, the  laws  must  be  fitted  for  the  interest  of  the  monarch 
and  his  family,  to  keep  him  in  a  condition  to  otjcrtop  the  people, 
not  for  the  common  and  equal  good  of  the  whole  nation  ;  and  thea 
the  monarch's  fears  on  the  one  hand,  lest  the  people  should  be 
able  to  diminish  his  greatness,  or  that  he  should  h^ld  his  greatness 
at  their  mercy ;  and  the  people's  fears  on  the  other  hand,  lest  the 
monarch  should  be  able  to  make  them  slaves,  and  -they  come  to 
hold  their  estates  and  lives  at  his  mercy.   Thrse,  I  say,  would  set 
two  opposite  inten^sts  always  at  contention,  in  the  composing  of 
laws ;  and  the  wisdom  and  industry  of  the  people's  deputies,^  that 
should  be  spent  in  contriving  the  advancement  of  the  people's  com- 
mon good  in  the  laws,  would  be  taken  up,  endeavouring  to  defend 
and  preserve  the  people's  interests  against  the  monarch's :  there- 
fore, say  the  levellers,  it  is  equal,  necessary,  and  of  natural  right, 
that  the  people  by  their  deputies  should  chuse  their  oun  laws.    Vet 
they  conceive  it  would  be  of  much  greater  good  to  our  country,  if 
our  parliaments  were  moulded  into  a  better  form,  and  some  depu- 
ties were  chosen  by  the  people,  only  to  give  their  consent  or  dis- 
sent unto   laws  proposed ;   and  other  deputies  were  chosen  for 
senators,  that  should  consult  and  debate  of  the  necessity  and  con- 
veniency  of  all  laws,  levies  of  monies,  war,  and  peace,  and  thea 
propose  all  to  the  great  assembly  of  the  people's  deputies^  to  re- 
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solve ;  that  so  the  proposing  and  resolving  power,  not  being  ia 
the  same  assembly,  all  faction  and  private  interests  tnay  be  avoided, 
which  may  possibly  arise  in  a  single  council,  vested  with  the  sole, 
sovereign  law-making  power.  This  second  doctrine  of  the  le?el- 
lers  had  been  fit  for  all  England  to  have  asserted  some  years  since, 
and  then  so  many  fatherless  and  widows  had  not  now  been  weep, 
ing  for  their  lost  husbands  and  fathers  in  Jamaica,  and  other 
foreign  coantries:  nor  had  so  many  families  been  mined,  nor 
England  impo?erished  by  the  loss  of  trade,  occasioned  by  the  Spa- 
nish war,  begun  and  prosecuted  upon  private  interests  or  fancies, 
Without  advice  or  consent  of  thv  people  in  parliament. 

III.  '^he  levellers  assert  it,  as  another  principle,  that  every 
man,  of  what  quality  or  condition,  place  or  office  whatsoever^ 
6aght  to  be  equally  subject  to  the  laws.  Every  man,  say  they^ 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  must  be  accountable  to  the  laws, 
and  either  obey  them,  or  suffer  the  penalties  ordained  for  the 
transgressors.  There  ought  to  be  no  more  respect  of  persons,  in 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  than  is  with -God  himself,  if  the  law  be 
transgressed.  No  regard  should  be  had  who  is  the  offender,  but 
of  what  kind,  nature,  and  degree,  is  the  ofience:  It  is  destruc- 
tive to  the  end  of  a  government  by  law,  that  any  magistrate,  or 
other,  should  be  exempt  from  the  obedience  or  justice  of  the  laws. 
It  dissolves* the  government,  ipsofacto^  and  exposeth  all  the  peo- 
ple to  rftpine  and  oppression,  without  security  of  their  persons 
and  estates,  for  which  the  laws  are  intended  ;  therefore,  say  they, 
.great  thieves,  and  little,  must  alike  to  the  gallows ;  and  the 
meanest  man  as  readily  and  easily  obtain  justice  and  relief  of  any 
injury  and  oppression,  against  the  greatest,  as  he  shall  do  against 
the  lowest  of  the  pi'ople  ;  and  therefore,  say  they,  it  ought  not  to 
be  in  the  power  of  any  single  person  to  defend  himself  from  the 
impartial  stroke  of  the  laus,  or  to  pervert  justice  by  force;  and 
that  brings  in  their  fourth  principle,  viz. 

IV.  That  t^  people  ought  to  be  formed  into  such  a  constant 
Aiilitary  posture,  by  and  under  the  commands  of  their  parliament, 
that,  by  their  own  strength,  they  may  be  able  to  compel  every 
man  io  be  subject  to  the  laws,  and  to  defend  their  country  from 
foreigners,  and  in/orce  right  and  justice  from  them,  upon  all 
emergent  occasions.  No  government  can  stand  without  force  of 
arms,  to  subdue  such  as  shall  rebel  against  the  laws,  and  to  defend 
thi^r  territories  from  the  rapine  and  violence  of  strangers  ;  and  the 
people  must  either  hire  mercenary  soldiers,  to  be  the  guardians  of 
their  la  us,  and  their  country,  or  take  the  care  upon  themselves, 
by  disposing  themselves  into  a  posture  of  arms,  that  may  make 
them  ready  and  able  to  be  their  own  guard.  Now,  say  the  level- 
lers, it  is  neither  prudent  nor  safe  that  the  people's  arms  should 
be  put  into  mercenary,  soldiers  hands.  What  reason  can  induce 
any  people  io  believe  that  their  laws,  estates,  liberties,  and  lives, 
shall  be  more  secure  in  the  hands  of  mercenaries,  than  in  their 
own  ?  Who  can  think  his  estate,  his'lilieity,  or  his  lile,  in  safety, 
when  be  knows  they  are  all  at  the  mercy  and  will  of  hlrcUngs, 
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that  are  led  by  no  other  motive  than  that  of  profit  or  pay  to  serre 
them  ?  and. may  be  led  by  any  proposal,  or  temptation  of  greater, 
profit  or  pay,  to  desert  them. 

All  ages  haye  afforded  sad  experiments  of  trusting  their  strength 
in  the  hands  of  mercenary  armies ;  most  nations  who  hare  kept 
them,  at  least  in  their  own  bowels,  haiing  been  devoured  by  them. 
Bid  not  the  Egyptian  king,  by  trusting  the  arms  in  hirelings  hands, 
lose  both  his  crown  and  life,  and  brought  the  people  to  be  slaves 
to  the  Mamulakes  for  near  two  hundred  years  ?  Was  not  the  fa^ 
moms  commonivealth  of  Rome  ruined  and  inslaved  by  their  tiegli* 
gent  permission  of  Julius  Caesar  (upon  his  advantage  of  long  con* 
tinning  general)  to  form  a  mercenary  army  ?  Did  not  the  inha- 
bitants of  Rhegium  perish  by  the  hands  of  the  Roman  legion,  left 
to  be  their  mercenary  defenders  ?  And  were  not  our  neighbours 
of  Amsterdam  lately  very  near  the  loss  of  their  estates  and  liber- 
ties by  their  own  mercenary  army  ?  And,  say  the  levellers,  the 
people  have  less  reason  to  trust  to  mercenaries,  to  defend  their 
country  from  foreigners,  than  they  have  to  preserve  their  estates 
and  liberties  from  domestick  oppression.  How  can  their  valour 
or  fidelity  be  depended  upon,  when  a  small  stipend  only  obligeth 
them  to  either  ?  and,  if  they  be  conquered  one  day,  they  are  ready 
to  serve  the  conqueror  next  day,  it  being  their  professed  principle 
to  serve  where  they  can  have  best  and  most  certain  pay.  But,  say 
the  levellers,  when  the  people,  who  are  owners  of  a  country,  are 
disposed  into  a  military  form,  they  fight  pro  arts  Sf  Jocik;  they 
are  sensible  that  they  have  more  at  stake  than  a  daily  stipend,  and 
are  in  no  hopes  to  better  their  conditions,  by  division  amongst 
themselves,  or  by  betraying  their  country  to  foreigners*  Thus^ 
say  they,  is  it  prudent  and  safe  for  the  people  to  be  masters  of 
their  own  arms,  and  to  be  commanded,  in  the  use  of  them,  by  a 
part  of  themselves  (that  is,  their  parliaments)  whose  interest  is  the 
same  with  theirs. 

These  four  foregoing  maxims  contain  the  sum  of  all  the  leyel- 
Icrs  doctrine  about  our  government  in  externals ;  (whose  princi- 
ples, without  naming  one  of  them,  have  been  rendered  so  prodi- 
gious, and  of  such  dangerous  consequence)  but  let  the  reader 
judge,  whether  the  liberty,  happiness,  and  security  of  every  En- 
glishman be  not  sought  in  the  endeavours  to  establish  those  foun* 
dations  of  equal  justice  and  safety ;  neither  can  they  be  charged 
herein  with  novelty  or  inconstancy,  the  same  fundamentals  of  go- 
vernment having  been  claimed  by  our  ancestors,  as  their  right,  for 
many  hundred  years. 

And  the  late  long  parliament  proposing  the  same  to  the  people^ 
as  the  things  to  be  defended  by  the  late  war  ;  alledging,  that  the 
king  had  set  up  courtiers  to  govern,  instead  of  laws,  by  imprison* 
ing  at  pleasure,  and  during  pleasure ;  and  that  he  had  attempted 
to  make  proclamations,  and  council-table  orders,  to  be  as  binding 
as  the  laws  that  the  people  made  by  their  parliaments ;  and  that 
the  king  had  exempted  himself^  and  others,  from  subjection  to  the 
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laws,  and  pretended  a  right  to  the  militia,  to  command  the  peo. 
pie's  arms,  without  their  consent ;  and,  in  confidence  of  the  par- 
liament's real  intentions  and  fidelity  in  what  they  proposed,  the 
people  spared  neither  treasure  nor  blood  to  preserte  themselreSi 
ahd  their  dei;lared  natire  rights.  And,  therefore  those,  called 
Leyellers,  do  now  challenge  their  principles  of  justice  and  freedom, 
as  the  price  t)f  their  blood  ;  abd,  hou^eyer  many  of  the  pariiament's 
friends,  and  adherents,  have  since  deserted  their  first  pretences, 
yttj  the  lerellers  say,  they  can  gi?e  no  account  to  the  righteous 
God  of  the  blood  they  have  shed  in  the  quarrel,  nor  tb  their  own 
consciences,  of  their  duty  to  themselves,  their  families,  and  coun- 
try, to  preserve  their  laws,  rights,  and  liberties ;  if  they  should 
not  persist  in  their  demands  and  endeavours,,  to  establish  the  go- 
vemmeniin  What  form  soever,  upon  the  foundation  of  the  princi- 
ples herein  declared;  and  therein  they  would  acquiesc^e,  humbly" 
praying  the  Father  of  all  Wisdom,  so  to  dlr'ect  their  law-nia- 
kett  amd  magistrates,  that  all  God's  people  might  enjoy  their 
spiritual  christian  liberties,  in  worshipping  God  according  to 
their  conseiences ;  and  they  heartily  ^vish,  that  such  a  liberty 
may  bci  settled,  as  another  fundamental  or  corner-stone  in  the  go- 
veftitnertt. 

But  the  designers  of  oppression  having  also  thrown  dirt  in  the 
faces  of  those,  whom  they  have  named  levellers,  in  the  matters  of 
religion,  and  aspersed  them  sometimes  as  Jesuits,  sometimes  as 
notorious  hereticks,  and  sometimes  as  licentious  atheists,  meti  of 
no  rdigion  ;  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  acquaint  the  reader  with 
their  principles  that  relate  unto  religion.  I  do  not  mean  to  give 
ati  account  of  their  faith  ;  for  the  men,  branded  with  the  name  of 
levellers,  Are,  and  may  be  under  several  dispensations  of  light  and 
knowledge  in  spiritual  things,  in  which  they  do  not  one  judge  the 
other;  yet  they  are  all  professors  of  (he. christian  reformed  reli- 
gion, and  do  all  agree  in  these  general  opinions  about  religion,  and 
the  power  of  i|iin  over  it. 

First,  They  say,  that  all  true  religion  in  men  is  founded  upon 
the  inward  consent  of  their  understandings  and  hearts,  to  the  truths 
revealed ;  and  that  the  understanding  is  so  free,  that  it  is  not  in 
the  poWer  of  men  to  compel  it  to,  i>r  restrain  it  from  a  consent ; 
nothing  but  the  irresistible  evidence  of  a  truth  can  gain  a  consent, 
andj  when  the  evidence  is  clear  to  any  man's  understanding,  he 
himselfr  much  less  another  howsoever  potent,  cannot  so  much  as 
imtpend  an  assent.  Therefore,  no  miln  can  compel  another  to  be 
religions,  or  by  force  or  terror  constrain  the  people  to  be  of  the 
true  religion. 

Secondly,  Th^  say,  that  the  last  dictate  of  every  man's  under- 
standing, in  matters  of  faith  and  God's  worship,  is  the  last  voice 
of  God  to  hinl,  and  obllgeth  him  to  practise  accordingly;  If  a 
mhn  be  erroneously  informed,  yet  the  misconceptions,  he  hath  of 
trtith,  btfidhim  to  practise  erroneously,  and,  should  he  resist  that 
seeming  light,,  though  it  should  be  in  truth  darkness,  his  sin  ^ould 
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be  much  greater,  and  of  worse  coDsequence,  than  if  he  follows  bj 
his  actions  his  erroneous  conceptions ;  therefore  the  only  means  to 
promote  the  true  religion,  under  any  goTcrnment,  is  to  endeavour 
rightly  to  inform  the  people's  consciences,  by  whose  dictates  God 
commands  them  to  be  guided ;  and  therefore  Christ  ordained  tht 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  as  the  outward  means  for  convertiBg 
souls;  faith  coming  by  hearing:  and  he  also  ordained  spiritual 
ordinances  for  the  conviction,  instruction,  and  punishment  of 
erroneous  and  heretical  persons;  the  scripture  commanding  the 
erroneous  to  be  instructed  with  the  spirit  of  meekness,  and  aulmo- 
nished  privately,  publickly,  &c.  And  Christ  never  mentioned 
any  penalties  to  be  inflicted  on  the  bodies  or  purses  of  unbeliever8| 
because  of  their  unbelief. 

Thirdly,  levellers  say,  that  there  are  two  parts  of  true  reli- 
gion, the  first  consists  in  the  right  conceptions,  and  receptions  of 
God,  as  he  is  revealed  by  Christ,  and  sincere  adorations  of  him  in 
the  heart  or  spirit,  and  the  expressions  or  declarations  of  that 
worship  outwardly,  in  and  by  the  use  of  those  ordinances  that  art 
appointed  by  Christ,  for  that  purpose.  The  second  part  of  it 
consists  in  works  of  righteousness,  and  mercy,  towards  all  meOi 
done  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  in  imitation  of  his  jus. 
tice  and  goodness  to  the  whole  world. 

The  first  part,  being  wholly  built  upon  the  foundation  of  re. 
vealed  truths,  doth  in  its  own  nature  absolutely  exclude  all  possi. 
bility  of  man'^s  being  lord  of  his  brother's  faith,  unless  the  under, 
standing  or  fairh  of '  a  magistrate  could  constrain  the  faith  or 
understanding  of  others,  to  be  obedient  to  his,  or  rather  to  h% 
transformed  into  the  likeness  of  his :  And  therefore  -therein  every 
man  must  stand  or  fall  to  his  own  master,  and  having  done  his 
duty,  rightly  to  inform  his  neighbour,  must  give  an  account  to 
God,  of  himself  only. 

^,ut  the  second  part  of  religion  falls  both  under  the  cognisance 
or  judgment  of  man,  and  the  la.w.makers,  or  magistrates  power. 
Christ  hath  taught  his  followers  to  judge  of  men's  religion  by  their 
works:  "  By  their  fruits,"  saith  he,  "  je  shall  know  them,  for 
men  do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns."  Whosoever,  be  it  a  court,'^ 
or  an  army,  or  a  single  person,  pretend  to  religion,  and  yet  re. 
main  treacherous  wherein  they  s^re  trusted,  and  continue  in  the 
breach  of  their  promises,  and  are  not  conscientious  to  do  to  others^ 
as  they  would  that  they  should  do  to  them,  but  can,'  without  re- 
gard to  justice,  seize  by  force  of  arms  upon  the  people's  rights, 
due  to  them  by  God's  law  of  nature,  and  their  ancestors  &gre6« 
jnent;  and  subject  their  persons,  and  estates,  to  their  wills,  or 
their  ambition  and  tovetousncss,  and  make  themselves  great  by 
oppressk)ns  out  of  the  people's  purses ;  those  men's  religion,  men 
may  clearly  judge,  being  vain  by  the  scriptures  judgment,  yefr 
their  prayers,  and  their  preaching,  as  abominable  in  God's  eyes, 
as  were  the  fasts,  new  moons,  and  sabbaths  of  the  Jews,  which 
were  then  also  God's  ordinances,  whilst  their  hands  were  defiM 
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vitli  blood,  and  oppresdon,  and  the  works  of  righteousness  and 
mercy  neglected. 

It  properly  belongs  to  the  goreming  powers,  to  restrain  men 
from  irreligion  in  this  second  part  of  religion ;  that  is,  from  in- 
justice, faith-breaking,  cruelty,  oppression,  and  all  other  e?il 
works,*  that  are  plainly  e?il,  ^vithout  the  dirine  light  of  truths 
that  are  only  rerealed ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  governing  powers,  to  ' 
compel  men  to  this  part  of  religion,  that  is,  to  the  outward  acts 
of  justice  and  mercy ;  for  the  inward  truth  of  men's  religion,  ereai 
in  these,  is  beyond  the  magistrates  power  or  judgment. 

Fourthly,  they  say,  that  nothing  is  more  destructive  to  true 
religion,  nor  of  worse  Consequence  to  human  society,  than  the 
quarrels  of  nations  or  persons,  about  their  diflerence  of  faith  and 
worship,  and  the  use  of  force  and  punishments,  each  to  compel 
the  other  to.be  of  his  belief.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  God,  in 
his  infinite  secret  wisdom,  is  pleased  to  cause  his  spirit  to  enlighten 
men's  minds,  with  several  degrees  of  light,  and  to  su-fier  many  to 
remain  in  darkness,  which  be  afterwards  also  enlightened ;  and^ 
therefore,  their  faith  and  worship,  if  it  be  sincere,  must  necessa.  - 
rily  and  unavoidably  differ,  according  to  the  different  root  of  light 
upon  which  it  grows.  Surely  babes  in  Christ,  and  strong  men, 
differ  much  in  their  apprehensions  and  comprehensions  of  the  ob- 
jects of  faith,  and  much  more  those  that  are  not  yet  bom  in  Chrisit, 
thongh  appointed  unto  regeneration,  and  it  may  be,  instructed  like 
Cornelius,  in  some  things. 

And,  as  to  opinions  about  worship,  the  thoughts  of  men  must 
naturally  be  different,  as  the  mind  of  one  exceeds  another  in  clear- 
ness of  light,  and  capacity  of  judging;  now  when  the  most  pow- 
erful psirty  seeks,  by  force  and  puuishments,  to  constrain  the 
governed  or  conquered,  to  subscribe  to  their  faith  and  opinions, 
without  regard  to  their  own  light  or  understandings  ;  doth  it  not, 
as  much  as  is  in  man's  power,  banish  all  dependence  upon  the  spi- 
rit of  God  for  light,  out  of  men's  minds,  and  constrain  them  {o 
put  out  the  candle  of  God  within  them,  that  is,  the  light  of  their 
own  understandings,  and  induce  them,  for  their  worldly  respecte 
and  safety,  to  profess  a  faith,  and  practise  a  worship,  which  they  • 
neither  do,  nror  dare  understand?  And  by  continuance  to  contract 
a  blindness  of  mind,  and  hardness  of  heart ;  and  is  it  possible  to 
practise  a  design  more  opposite  to  true  religion,  and  the  pcopaga* 
tion  of  it?  And  it  is  evident  that  those  of  false  religions,  under 
a  pretence  of  honouring  God,  by  forcing  men  to  be  religious, 
have  blinded  millions  of -thousands  with  false  worships.  And  also, 
that  such  as  have  professed  the  true  religion,  in  substance,  have 
Wickedly  opposed  the  further  inlightcning  work  of  the  spirit  of 
God,  and  caused  thousands,  for  fear  of  punishment,  to  rest  satis.  » 
fied  m  tht  profession  of  a  faith  and  worship,  which  they  under- 
stand not,  and  therefore  can  have  no  true  religion  in  them.  And 
histories  will  tell  plentifully,  how  pernicious  the  quari*e1s,  grounded 
only  upon  difference  in  matters  of  faith,  have  been  to  mankind  ;  ' 
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an  honest  pen  would  tremble  to  relate  the  murderi,  and  massacrai, 
the  dreadful  wars,  and  confusions,  and  the  ruins,  and  desolations 
tbf  countries,  that  have  been  upon  this  account;  and  the  same 
tnust  be  to  the  world's  end,  if  difference  in  opinions  about  religi. 
ous  worship,  and  matters  of  faith,  should  be  admitted  to  be  a  suf- 
ficient ground  of  quarrels ;  errors  and  differences  in  men's  under. 
standings  are  from  natural,  unavoidable  infirmity,  which  ought 
not  to  be  the  objects  of  punishments,  or  men's  angers ;  it  is  not 
more  likely,  that  God  should  make  all  men's  understandings  equal 
in  their  capacity  of  judging,  or  give  to  all  an  equal  means  or 
measure  of  knowledge,  than  that  he  should  make  all  mens  faces 
alike.  Why  then,  say  the  leyellers,  should  any  man  quarrel  at 
another,  whose  opinion  or  faith  is  not  like  to  his ;  more  than  at 
him,  whose  nose  is  not  like  to  his ;  therefore  say  they,  let  us  be 
unanimous  in  seeking  an  establishment  of  equal  freedom  and  secu- 
rity to  the  whole  people,  of  the  best  provisions  for  commutatiYe 
and  distributive  justice,  without  partiality ;  and  of  the  best  means 
of  instructing  the  whole  people  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  meekness; 
and  then  true  religion  will  increase  and  flourish. 

I  have  now  faithfully  related  the  sum  of  their  principles  about 
government  and  religion,  who  have  been  usually  called  levellers, 
and  scandalised  with  designs  against  government  and  religion,  and 
plots,  to  bring  the  nation  into  anarchy  and  confusion:  let  the 
reader  judge,  what  colour  there  is  to  suspect  those,  that  are  thus 
principled,  of  such  ill  designs ;  or  rather,  whether  freedom,  jus- 
tice, peace,  and  happiness  can  be  expected  in  our  nation,  if  these 
fundamentals  of  government  be  not  asserted,  vindicated,  and  prac- 
tised, and  made  as  known  and  familiar  to  the  people,  as  our 
ancestors  intended  the  great  charter  of  the  liberties  of  England, 
ahould  have  been,  when  they  provided,  that  it  should  be  sent  to 
every  city,  and  every  cathedral  church,  and  that  it  should  be  read 
and  published  in  every  county,  four  times  in  the  year,  in  full 
county. 

*I  have  only  mentioned  the  fundamentals,  because  they  claim 
these  as  their  right,*  and  humbly  submit  the  circumstantials,  as  to 
the  number  whereof  parliaments  should  consist,  and  the  manner  of 
tlieir  elections,  and  the  order  of  their  debating  and  resolving  of 
laws,  &c.  to  the  wisdom  of  the  parliaments.  But  the  reader  may 
well  enquire,  how  those,  that  have  asserted  these  principles,  came 
to  be  called  levellers,  the  people  believing  generally  otherwise  of 
them,  than  these  principles  deseive.  Truly  the  story  is  too  tedi- 
ous to  relate  at  large ;  but  the  sum  of  it  is,  that,  in  the  year  1648, 
&c*  the  army  having  been  in  contest  with  some  members  of  the 
long  parliament,  they  constituted  a  general  council  of  officers,  and 
agitators  for  the  soldiers,  and  then  fell  into  debate  of  proposals  to 
be  made  to  the  parliament,  for  a  settlement,  and  then  some  of  that 
council  asserted  these  principles;  and  the  reason  of  them  quickly 
gained  the  assent  of  the  major  part ;  but  being  contrary  to  the  de- 
signs of  some  that  were  then  grandees,  in  the  parliament  and  army 
(but  most  of  thea  since  dead)  and  had  resolved  of  other  things,  at 
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that  time,  eren  wUh  the  king,  who  was  i^ien  at  Hampton  Court,  . 
it  fell  ifito  debate  in  a  prirate  cfilmiet  eouncfl,  how  to  suppreiss  or 
avoid  those,  that  maintained  these  principles,  and  it  was  resolved, 
that  some  ill  name  was  fit  to  be  ^\en  to  the  asserters  of  tiiem,  as 
persons  of  some  dangerous  design  ,  and  that,  their  reputations  be- 
ing blasted,  they  wonM  come  to  nothing,  especially  if  that  general 
council  were  dissolved ;  then  was  that  conncil  dissolved,  and  an 
occasion  taken  from  that  maxim,  that  every  man  oaght  to  be 
eqaally  snbject  to  the  laws,  to  invent  the  nafme  of  levellers ;  and 
the  king,  who  was  to  be  frighted  into  the  Isle  of  Wight  from 
Hampton  Court,  with  pretences,  that  the  men  of  these  principles 
in  the  army  would  suddenly  seize  upon  his  person,  if  he  staid  there, 
he  was  acquainted  wkh  those  men,  by  the  name  of  levellers,  and 
was  the  first  that  ever  so  -called  them  in  print,  in  his  declaratica 
left  on  the  table  at  Hampton  Court,  when  he  secretly  (as  was 
thought)  stole  away  from  thence;  and  thence  it  was  suddenly 
blown  abroad,  with  as  much  confidence,  as  if  they  had  believed  it, 
that  first  reported  it,  that  a  party  of  levellers  designed  to  level  all 
men's  etixtes ;  and,  since  then,  the  late  lord  protector,  knowing 
these  foundations  of  freedom  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  designs, 
hath  often  mentioned  the  levellers  plots,  with  malice,  scorn,  and 
scandal ;  and  now  of  late  generally,  whosoever  asserts  the  peo. 
pie's  liberties,  and  right  of  government  by  law,  and  not  by  will,  is 
branded  as  a  leveller,  by  the  flatterers. 

Now  I  heartily  wish,  that  my  countrymen  may  not  be  mista- 
ken in  my  candid  intentions,  in  giving  them  this  account ;  I  mean 
not  to  court  thero  as  Absalom  did  his  father's  subjects,  to  make 
them  believe,  that  those,  called  levellers,  would  use  them  better 
than  others,  if  power  was  trusted  in  their  hands ;  for  our  age  hath 
given  me  experience,  that  power  to  inslave  the  people  ought  not 
to  be  intrusted  in  any  men's  hands,  upon  the  fairest  pretences,  and 
most  solemn  oaths,  that  that  power  shall  be  used  to  establish  their 
freedom.  And  it  is  the  levellers  doctrine,  that  the  go<¥emment 
ought  to  be  settled  upon  such  equal  foundations  of  common  right 
and  freedom,  that  no  man,  or  number  of  men,  in  the  nation, 
should  have  the  power  to  invade  or  di5;turb  the  common  freedom, 
or  the  common  course  of  impartial  justice;  and  therefore,  that 
every  authority  ought  to  be  of  small  continuance,  and  the  several 
authorities,  to  be  so  balanced  each  by  other,  that,  without  such 
an  agreement  of  men,  against  their  own  interest,  as  human  pru- 
dence cannot  think  possible,  the  people  cannot  suifer  any  common 
injury ;  but  my  meaning  in  this,  is,'  only  to  prevent  the  division 
of  my  countrymen  into  parties,  Mith  animosities  each  against 
others,  by  the  couzenage  of  names  or  scandals,  when  it  may  be, 
they  ^would  otherwise  join  hands^  and  hearts,  for  their  common 
rights  and  liberties,  if  they  understood  each  others  minds,  and 
could  converse  each  with  othor  without  prejudice,  because  of  the 
names,  whereby  each  hath  usually  called  the  others.  It  is  a  thread- 
bare plot  of  tyrants,  to  divide  the  people  into  parties,  that  they 
may'  the  more  easily  master  them ;  bat  i  wish)  thut  uvy  cio^ociVc^* 
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men  would  unite  in  the  equal  principles  of  common  right,  and 
hearken  to  reason,  with  clearness  of  mind,  whosoever  offers  it, 
not  regarding  whether  he  that  speaks  it  is  called  a  leYeller,  or  a 
sectary,  or  an  anabaptist,  or  a  presbyter,  or  a  cavalier,  but  con. 
sidering  what  he  says ;  and  then  the  number  of  hands,  to  defend 
our  liberties,  and  properties,  would  be  so  numerous,  that  the  am. 
bition  of  one,  or  a  few,  could  not  hope  for  success  in  attempting 
a  tyranny  over  us.  And  if  this  poor  paper  may  have  such  an  ef. 
feet,  that  my  countrymen  be  not  deluded  with  the  idle  scandal  of 
levelling,  cast  upon  honest  men,  into  an  opposition  of  their  own 
welfare,  I  and  many  that  agree  in  the  publication  of  this,  shall 
have  our  ends. 

Consider  therefore,  what  you  here  read,  and  the  {jord  make 
you  understand  the  things,  that  conduce  to  your  peaca  and  free* 
dom,  and  the  glorifying  his  name  in  righteousness,  in  this  nation. 
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Oliver^ 

I  AM  like  to  have  a  good  beginnuig  of  it ;  I  have  thrown  out  all 
my  best  cards,  and  got  none  1)ut  a  company  of  wretched  ones  j 
'  80%[  may  very  well  be  capetted. 

Lambert.  Now  you  have  a  good  pack,  my  lord,  I  am  content 
^to  play ;  but  you  knew  every  card  of  the  old  ones,  and  could  make 
your  game  as  you  listed. 

Lawrence.  I  took  a  few,  yet  they  mi|ke  me  a  good  game ;  for 
I  left  all  the  little  ones  behind  me. 

Fleetwood^  If  your  highness  had  tliose,  my  Lord  Laurence  left, 
you  would  have  a  better  game,  than  you  have ;  I  could  wish  you 
would  look  upon  them ;  but  yet,  I  know,  you  can  hardly  tell 
what  to  play  well.  I  am  Jfor  the  little  ones,  if  there  be  enough  of 
them ;  for  two  quint  minors  nill  win  the  game,  befpre  you  come 
to  reckon  VQu  are  fourteen  by  knaves. 

Fines.  It  is  fit  you  shquld  play  at  some  common  game,  where 
all  the  small  cards  are  in,  and  where  the  ace  goeth  but  for  one.  { 
was  too  long  at  the  sport,  and  left  it,  because  I  could  make  nom 
thing  of  it ;  but,  here,  whosoever  gets  one  card  is  like  to  make  ^ 
ffqc4  )iand :  I  have  got  a  gQocl  tears^  already. 
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Musgraoe.  I  I'pas  somewhat  scrupulous,  whether  play  was  law. 
fnl, .  or  not;  and  so  sat  out  the  last  game,  which  had  like  to  hare 
undone  mc :  for  the  future,  1  shall  plaj  what  game  soerer  your 
highness  pleaseth,  especially  now  I  see  ypu  play  so  well,  when 
you  lose. 

Lisle.  If  I  go  into  France,  I  must  practise  another  game;  but, 
do  what  I  can,  I  shall  be  orer-reached  by  Hoc  Mazarine. 

Desborough:  I  am  nothing  bnta  ruff,  yet  I  shall  do  well ;  I 
hare  got  a  card  of  a  right  suit,  and  should  hope  to  have  a  better 
game,  if  the  cards  were- in  any  other  hands,  than  your  lordship's. 

Skippon.  I  sit  here,  and  hold  the  cards,  but  know  no ^  more 
how  to  playj  than  a  post. 

Rouse,  1  am  more  diligent  at  this  game,  than  ever  I  was  at  any, 
but  I  got  more  the  last  game,  when  I  played  cent ;  for  I  had  a 
hundred,  and  all  made:  All,  that  I  desire,  is  to  save  myself,  and 
help  my  kindred  to  something,  by  betting  on  my  side,  while  my 
luck*]asts. 

Jones.  I  must  needs  lose,  for  I  have  thrown  out  the  card  that 
made  me  a  good  game. 

Ouseley.  A  pu«  on  it,  I  left  Piccadilly,  and  the  Three  Kings, 
to  play  here,  and  I  shall  get  nothing  all  the  days  of  my  life. 

Ashley  "Cooper,  I  was  picquet  at  Whitehall,  and  thought  io 
save  myself  amongst  the  cavalier  posts ;  but,  1  doubt,  I  shall  be 
deceived. 

Pickering.  I  had  rather  play  at  another  game,  where  more  may 
play  ;  but,  I  thank  the  Lord,  I  can  frame  myself  to  any  sport,  so 
my  Lord  P.  be  one  at  it. 

Strickland.  You  play  not  here,  as  they  do  in  Holland,  where 
I  learned  this  game;  for  you  make  lifting  here,  and  there  they  deal 
by  turns. 

Major.  All,  that  I  am,  I  had  in  my  rise  ;  I  was  the  pitifullest 
game  in  the  world  before. 

'    Sydenham.  I  am  pretty  well,  though  T  changed  my  suit ;  I  went 
in  all  one,  and  had  another  as  good  in  the  stock. 

Montague.  Yoti  make  me  play  at  a  game,  I  rtever  knew  in  my 
life  before;  I  must  needs  lose. 

Blake.  I  shall  be  a  kind  of  a  stander-by  this  time,  and  so  shall 
have  time  enough  to  teach  you  the  game  against  the  next,  when  you 
may  play  by  yourself. 

Thurloe.  My  lord,  it  will  not  be  so  well  for  me  to  play ;  I  will 
stand  behind  your  chair,  and  make  and  shuffle,  with  what  you  are 
to  play,  the  next  game. 

St.  John.  My  lord,  I  shall  not  play  neither;  but  I  will  go  yo«r, 
halves,  so  you  keep  my  counsel. 

Pierpoint.  You  play  to  rashly,  I  will  not  bet  a  farthing  on 
your  bead. 

Sallozcay.  I  am  but  a  stander-by;   yet  I  observe,    the  small 
cards,  that  are  left,  and  not  played  with,  are  ail  very  clean;  but 
thtf  fifest  of  the  pack  arc  filthy  foul  already* 
Bradshaw.  I  dispatched  out  one  king,  and  Nsent  (oi  Wi^iWviit^ 
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but  have  missed  him ;  yet  he  h^th  not  a  card  of  hifl  suit  with  him; 
so  I  shall  snap  him,  when  he  comes  into  my  hands. 

Haslerigge,  May  we  not  play  leyet-coil?  1  have  not  patience 
to  stay  till  another  match  be  made,  and  I  had  as  liye  be  hanged^  a^ 
sit  outt  ^ 

NeviL  I  will  not  play  (or  a  farthing ;  besides  that  I>  love  not  the 
game,  I  am  so  dunned  with  the  spleen,  I  should  think  oo  some- 
thing else  all  the  while  I  were  a  playing,  audtaike  in  all  the  small 
cards ;  for  I  am  all  day  dreaming  of  another  game. 

Waller.  My  lord,  you  haye  hanged  my  king,  and  I  have  no 
other  way,  than  to  play  into  your  hands. 

Whitlocke.  I  shall  be  content  to  play  at  any  game,  but  shall  be 
unwilling  to  play  for  a  dead  horse;  yet  I  care  not  if  I  keep  stakes. 

Knightly,  My  lord,  give  me  leave  to  speak  against  your  game^ 
that  so  I  may  be  thought  not  to  bet;  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to 
^ve  such  advice,  as  I  may  help  you  to  play. 

Roberts,  I  have  the  luck  of  it;  I  win  as  well  at  this  game,  ^ 
at  the  last,  when  I  played  at  Loadam ;  I  had  aU  the  small  cards 
then,  and  now  I  have  all  the  great  ones. 

Gerrard.  I  do  not  like  the  game  so  well,  as  to  leave  the  match 
I  have  made  for  myself;  yet  I  do  not  care,  if  I  venture  a  little  on 
your  hand,  and  try  if  I  can  get  a  stock  to  set  up  my  youngest  son 
for  a  gamester. 

Bernard,  May  I  not  talk  as  much  as  I  will  in  your  play,  so 
long  as  I  am  resolved  never  to  bet  pr  play  with  you  at  this  game, 
for  a  groat  ? 

Vane,  One  had  better,  sometimes,  play  with  a  good  gamester, 
than  a  bungler  ;  for  one  knows  not  where  to  have  him:  If  Crom. 
well  had  discarded,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  I  had  won  my  stake 
at  it;  as  it  is,  I  shall  save  myself;  which,  I  fear,  he  will  hardly 
do,  though  he  mingles  the  cards  well,  when  he  deals  himself,  and 
hath  excellent  luck  in  cutting,  when  another  deals. 

Rich,  I  play  a  thousand  times  better,  now  I  have  a  bad  game, 
than  when  I  had  a  good  one. 

Harrison,  I  played  the  fool,  and  went  in  for  a  fifth  king,  when 
there  were  but  four  in  the  stock.  • 

Lawson,  My  lord,  the  game  was  not  dealt  you,  you  took  it ; 
I  throw  up  my  cards. 

Streater,  My  lord,  if  you  would  curse  and  swear  soundly,  the 
game  would  become  you,  better  than  it  doth,  in  regard  you  pre- 
tend so.  much  to  religion ;  I  shall  disturb  you  in  the  game,  if  I  stand 
by ;  I  see  you  play  in  the  dark,  therefore  I  must  take  my  leave  pf 
your  lordship,  and  bid  you  good  night. 

Noell,  I  make  my  fortune  by  lending  the  gamesters  money. 

Young  Trevor,  Shall  not  I  play?  My  lord  protector  has  given 
me  a  stock,  and  I  will  pack  the  cards  with  all  the  cavaJier-gai^c* 
BJters  in  the  town. 

Sir  John  Trevor,  Well  said,  Jack ;  thou  art  none  of  my  son, 
if  thou  beest  not  in  all  games,  and  canst  carry  a  trump  in  thy 
pocket. 
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Harvey,  They  caught  me  pl^ijiimg  falsa,  and  would  let  me  plaj 
no  longer,  though  \  i»9a  oa  my  lofd  pr#tectf»r'»  side). 

Tichborm,  I  had  reasoa  to  demure  i»  plajr  at  councii-iMQqv^ 
since  I  am  like  to  lose  so  much  by  another  maiife^  ill  fiitajx*: 

Nevodigate.  I  have  jost  hy  pl^y^  hut  I  g^  by  learing  off. 

Chute,  There  is  such  cheating,  that  I  will  play  no  longer. 

Purejoy.  I  will  play  at  small  game,  rather  than  sit  out;  for  I 
was  never  set  at  worH* 

Pride,  Baxter  and  I  are  at  the  old  foolish  Christmas  game  with 
honours. 

Monk.  My  lord^  when  you  came  to  play,  your  stock  was  none 
of  the  greatest;  but,  sioce  I  see  your  goodfortmie,  1  am  resoWei 
still  to  play,  as  you  do ;  especially  since  jCiU  have  madt  me  master 
of  one  of  your  great  play-houses ;  but,  above  all  things,  if  you 
can  keep  the  bone  in  your  hand,  the  dogs  wlAk  follow  you;  if  you 
can  keep  tho  treasure,  the  gamesters  all  croud  to  you. 

Dissenting  army  ^members.  My  lord,  when  you  began  the  gamci 
you  promised  us  fair  play  above-board ;  but,  since  we  see  you  be- 
gin  to  juggle,  w.e  will  play  no  longer. 

Exchequer,  I  must  win  at  last,  yet  at  present  I  have  ill  luck  ; 
for  I  have  three  knaves,  and  had  cast  out  the  fourth. 

Upper  Bench,  Sure  you  are  no .  better  than  a  cheat ;  for  I 
threw  out  one  of  them,  and  you  have  taken  him  up  into  your 
bands. 

Common^Pleas,  You  served  me  the  very  same  trick  the  last 
term,  and  took  in  one  of  them  whom  I  discarded ;  but  ye  had 
best  leave  your  cheating  and  wrangling,  all  of  you,  lest  ye  be  found 
what  ye  are,  and  be  forbid  to  keep  a  Christmas  here  any  more; 
and  then  we  be  forced  to  set  up  a  mis-rule  in  the  couutry,  where 
there  are  but  small  games,  and  the  box  will  be  poorly  paid. 

Chancery  and  Duchy.  I  am  blank;  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
queen,  I  had  caist  out  a  knave,  which  now  proves  the  best  of  my 
game. 

Trustees,  I  have  taken  more  than  I  shotild,  I  must  reckon  no- 
thing. 

Commissioners  for  Excise  and  Customs,  Gentlemen,  pay  .the 
box. 

Presbyterian,  I  lost  the  last  game  for  want  of  a  king,  and  now 
have  got  one  that  doth  me  no  good  in  the  world ;  1  had  a  good 
hand,  but  I  played  the  fool,  and  threw  him  out ;  so  tha  t  allm 
help  depends  on  one  card. 

Independent,  I  have  none  but  small  cards,  and  they  of  several 
suits,  so  that  I  shall  make  little  of  it  this  bout. 

National  Minister.  I  went  in  for  those  cards,  the  bishops  and 
deans  parted  with  the  last  game  ;  but,  though  I  missed  them,  yet, 
if  my  tenths  be  good,  I  shall  make  shift  till  another  dealing. 

Divine,  I  was  picquet  the  last,' but  am  now  re-picquet. 

Papiit*  If  you  all  complain^  I  hope  I  shall  win  at  last. 
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EPILOGUE. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  gentlemep,  that  haTe  been  eminent  li 
this  last  dealing  of  the  cards,  j^jed  rery  fair  in  the  former  ganu 
here  described,  with  a  Plauoiti. 

■  Sic  traniit  gloria  mimdi. 
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Londou :  Frioted  for  Giles  Calvert,  at  (be  Black-fpresd-Eagle,  at  the  Weit-end  of 
St.  Paul's,  1659.     Quarto,  coDtaining  eight  pages. 


Tboni^  I  look  not  apon  the  ortsent  dispute  aboot  the  negative  Toipe,  and  the 
command  of  the  militia,  as  like  to  give  ns  mach  trouble  (for  usurpations  afld 
tyrannies,  oncejodged  by  God,  never  recover  to  rise  again  in  the  same  foro:). 
yet,  to  satisfy  the  doubts  and  fears  of  tAose  honest  souls,  who  see  not  what 
stren^h  they  have  on  their  side,  I  shall  desire  them  to  be  assured,  that  there  ii 
reason  and  eguity  sufficient  to  stop  the  mouth  of  such  a  claim,  by  any  single 
person  in  this  nation:  And,  therefore,  we  shall  need  no  other  compromise  of 
this  difference,  but  to  reflect  upon  the  rise  and  occasion  of  this  govenuiienti 
from  whence  the  nature  and  power  of  it  will  best  appear. 


THE  present  form  of  government,  then,  as  it  varies  from  a  re- 
publick,  was  begotten  by  necessity.  For  the  nation  having 
traversed  all  the  waysof  a  parliament  and  council  of  state;  and  seen 
all  they  could  afford,  and  at  length,  finding  through  long  continu- 
ance, as  standing  waters,  they  did  corrupt,  discontent  gathered 
and  fermented,  and  sought  where  it  might  most  advanta/^eousljT 
discover  itself;  and  so  fell  in  with  the  power  of  the  army;  and  the 
person  of  the  then  general,  whom  they  had  found  so  stout  and 
faithful,  and  withal  successful ;  and  was  willing  to  throw  them- 
selves and  their  cause  into  his  arms  and  protection,  consenting  that 
he  should  use  any  means,  yea,  though  he  were  most  arbitrary 
therein,  to  ease  them  of  their  old  masters,  whom  they  could  bear 
no  longer.  So  that,  as  I  said,  it  was  pure  necessity  and  straight, 
that  cast  us  here,  and  not  any  affection  to  monarehick  government. 
The  clear  intent  and  expectation  of  the  honest  people,  that  were 
accessory  to  the  devolving  the  power  here,  beiug :  That  that  per* 
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•on  should  in  the  name  and  power  of  God  (or  of  his  own  trnth  and 
righteousness,  which  was  supposed  to  be  in  him)  administer  the 
power  of  these  nations^  to  settle  us  in  freedom  and  peace  upon  all 
accounts,  both  ciTil  and  spiritual;  and  they  never  dreamed  of  a 
mooarch  or  a  family  interest,  nor  did  they  imagioe  any^  need  of 
cautioning  it  here.  Though  others,  wiser  heads  (such,  who  per- 
haps, by  the  opportunity  of  their  high  places,  had  approached 
nearer  this  temptation  in  their  own  hearts)  did  foresee,  and 
were  aware,  what  might  be  the  consequence  and  product  of  this 
oyer.hasty  credulity  and  trust,  as  afterwards  indeed  it  came  to  pass. 

§•  II.  The  protector  did  clearly  run  biass  to  the  honest  inten- 
tions of  those,  that  wished  him  the  administration  of  the  power, 
when  he  made  himself  a  ^iyil  ruler.  Btit  changes  in  states  and  gd- 
wernments  being  brought  with  such  pangs  and  throws,  as  are  very 
uneasy  and  dangerous,  they  are  not  every  day's  work.  It  was  in 
Tain  to  retract  or  withdraw  the  trust  covmitted  to  the  general, 
though  many  disliked  the  way  he  went ;  nor  could  men  believe, 
that  the  late  passages  and  transactions  could  ever  grow  into  such 
obliviop,  as  that  he,  or  any  man,  should  think  that  this  nation 
should  be  willing  to  match  the  militia  and  the  scepter  together  in 
the  govemoient,  but  only  in  his  person,  whom  they  looked  upon 
as  an  extraordinary,  person :  They  having  fought  against  it  in  the 
|>erson  of  the  late. king. 

§.  III.  Hereditary  succession  in  the  government  being  so  much 
disgusted  by  the  honest  patriots  in  the  Jate  parliament,  thp  nomi. 
nation  of  the  immediate  succession  was  indulged;  his  late  highness, 
as  an  expedient  to  satisfy  the  then  present,  powerful  strivings  for 
hereditary  succession,  which  was  not  neither  yielded  unto,  but 
npon  a  very  high  confidence  of  the  spirit  and  principles  of  his  late 
highness,  to  carry  him  above  all  private  respects,  in  the  execution 
of  the  trust  of  nomination. 

§.  IV.  His  now  highness,  being  in  possession  of  the  government, 
lakes  therewith  the  power  of  the  militia,  which  was  invested  in  his 
father,  and  he  conceives  also  the  negative  voice  to  descend  upon 
him  with  the  civil  government.  The  question  is,  whether  in  truth 
it  do  so,  or  no?  I  conceive  not;  and  first  for  the  militia,  it  is 
true,  the  supreme  command  of  all  the  armies  in  the  three  nations 
was  in  his  late  highness ;  but  not  as  he  was  protector,  but  as  gene- 
ral, which  he  was,  before  he  was  protector.  So  that  tlie  prgtector 
or  civil  government  was  annexed  to  the  militia,  not  the  militia  to 
the  civil  .'government;  or  rather  the  power  of  administring  to  a  civil 
settlement  was  annexed  to  the  person,  not  to  the  power  or  ofhce  of 
the  general ;  and  that  upon  the  reputation  of  his  personal  virtue : 
His  military  power  and  capacity  serving  only  as  a  strength  and  se- 
curity to  him,  in  the  due  exercise  of  the  power  of  civil  administra- 
tion intrusted.  So  that  it  was  not  Oliver  Cromwell  as  protector, 
or  the  supreme  civil  magistrate  that  was  made  general ;  nor  Oliver 
Cromwell  as  general  simply,  that  was  made  protector ;  but  Oliver 
Cromwell,  'general  of  such  a  spirit,  of  su^h  integrity  and  faithful- 
jiesii  that  the  like  qualified  person  was  not  to  be  found  Vn  &«  t\v(^ 
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tetioBfl,  that  wai  thought  fit  for  all  ike  power  that  covld  be  cast 
upon  him. 

§•  V.  As  for  the  negatiye  Toice,  as  it  was  nerer  disputed  with 
his  late  highness,  where  it  was  suffered  to  sleep  as  in  a  sale  band, 
for  his  personal  yirtnes ;  so  was  it  neTcr,  since  it  was  taken  awaj 
from,  or  rather  with  the  king  and  kingly  goyernment,  concredited, 
4>£  b^usted  with  any  power  or  person.  And,  indeed,  it  is  a  thing 
altogether  superfluous  as  well  as  dangerous ;  for  take  away  from 
iparliaments,  who,  sure  in  this  Hght,  that  is  risen  upon  us,  cannot 
be  imagined,  from  their  source  and  fountain,  the  generality  and 
•body  of  the  nation,  to  bring  witbthem  that  choice  discerning,  which 
is  singular,  to  judge  of  spiritual  things :  I  say,  take  away  from 
them  the  coercire  power,  in  things  spiritual,  and  purely  of  the 
mind,  and  admit  them,  as  children  of  this  world,  to  be  so  wise  m 
their  generation,  as  to  be  able  to  judge,  what  is  good  and  beheofe- 
f al  for  the  nation,  wherein  their  stakes  and  interests  lie ;  and  what 
use  will  there  be  of  a  negatiye  Toice  in  a  commonwealth  as  we  are, 
or  should  be,  where  no  distinct  personal  or  family  interest,  is,  or 
ought  to  be  owned,  but  what  is  one  with  the  commonwealth,  and 
in  a  subseryiency  thereunto  ? 

§.  Vi.  The  negatiye  yoice,  therefore,  being  out  of  doors  with 
kingship,  and  we  baying  no  ciyii  head  now  that  is  nMuter  of  the 
commonwealth,  but  a  servant  to  it;  that  was  set  up  for  that  end, 
though  an  honourable  servant,  and  it  is  fit  he  should  be  so  main- 
tained :  The  resolution  is  easy. 

Let  his  present  highness  be  acknowledged  and  confirmed  as  su- 
preme magistrate  in  these  three  nations. 

Let  the  officers  of  the  army  choose  their  general,  and  let  him 
haye  his  commission  from  the  protector  and  parliament. 

Let  his  highness,  now  being  with  the  parliament,  haye  the  power 
of  disposing  and  commanding  these  forces,  and  of  making  war  and 
peace. 

The  light,  in  which  these  things  do  evidence  and  offer  themselres 
ito  the  judgment  and  consciences  of  men,  is  manifest. 

For  the  first,  a  single  person  cannot  hurt  us,  if  an  unfit  power 
be  not  concredited  and  betrusted  with  him.  When  wo  engaged 
against  a  king,  it  was  not  against  a  single  person  simply;  but  so 
Boated  and  circumstanced,  arbitrary,  tyrannical,  with  a  luxnriovs 
court^  a  burtbensome  state,  ^c.  For  this  is  a  principle  we  nerer 
intended,  by  that  engagement,  to  engage  against  what  might  be 
useful  to  us,  no  rational  man  would  do  so,  but  what  we  found 
hurtful.     Therefore  the  single  person  may  stand. 

2.  When  we  admitted  a  single  person,  and  abated  so  .mach 
'  of  the  circumstance,  we  gaye  not  up  the  substance  of  ourxcause; 
therefore  be  not  bafiied  in  that :  But,  if  we  give  the  single  per- 
son a  negative  voice, ,  and  the  dispose  of  the  militia,  we  gite 
up  the  very  heart  and  substance  of  our  cause.  Therefore,  part  Dot 
with  that. 

Neither,  indeed,  can  his  highness,  who  is  but  a  single  persoB, 
expect^  whoever  should  invest  him  with  the  sole  command  of  the 
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nilitia,  whilst  the  army  and  the  officers  thereof  keep  their  integrity, 
that  he  can  make  any  use  thereof,  but  for  publick  ends,  and  there* 
fore  it  would  be  onus  non  honos, 

3.  It  is  fit  his  highness  should  have  'an  honourable,  though  not 
the  only. interest,  in  the  commaadiag  the  uiilitia:  Therefore,  let  him 
be  always  sought  unto,  to  join  with  the  parliament,  in  the  dispose 
of  the  forces  of  the  nation. 

And,  as  for  those  of  the  other  house,  let  them  pass  (or  so  many 
of  them  as  the  parliament  shall  think  fit)  into  the  council  of  state ; 
and,  if  they  have  a  concurrent  vote  with  his  highness  and  the  com. 
mons,  yet  no  negative  vote,  their  usefulness  may  be  chiefly  in  the 
vacancy  of  parliaments,  not  to  be  a  balance  upon  the  commons ; 
let  their  balance  be  that  reason  and  >  righteousness  that  is  amongst 
themselves,  as  to  the  things  of  this  world,  which  is  their  proper 
iphere. 
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An  Advertisement  to  the  Reader. 

.  Reader, 

THOU  art  desired  to  take  notice  of  the  last  order  of  parliament 
in  this  book  mentioned,  wherebj  I  am  enjoined,  upon  my 
oath,  to  discover  only  things  tolerable,  and  agreeable  to  the  prac- 
tice formerly  of  the  long  parliament;  now  the  lands  be  sold,  officesi 
disposed  of,  and  their  own  turns  satisfied,  and  they  turned  out;  I 
shall  acquaint  you  further :  For  it  is  a  maxim  here,  that,  if  I  swear 
to  be  faithful  to  another,  if  that  other  hath  the  worse  of  it,  I  am  ' 
not  bound  by  this  oath :  And  this  is  the  opinion  of  all  reformed 
divines,  and,  to  my  knowledge,  hath  been  put  in  practice  for  these 
eighteen  years:  So  that,  being  now  discharged  of  that. oath,  I  shall  ' 
hereafter  discharge  a  good  conscience,  and  set  forth  a  history  of 
rare  things.     These  are  not  an  ace  to  them  I  have  in  my  budget. 

Farewell.  J.  Canne.* 

•  This  Canne  was  a  noted  man  amonrat  tbe  sainU  in  those  tiinr«j  tl'.crefore,  the  a;ttli6r 
■lade  use  of  hia  name,  in  order  to  conceal  himself. 
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May  the  9th,  1659.]— This  day  their  small  assembly  was  resoltej 
into  a  grand  committee,  to  debate  what  the  house  should  be  called 
in  ordinary  proceedings. 

LerUhalL  It  shall  be  called,  The  New-Exckange, 

Vane.  It  shall  be  called,  The  House  of  Prayer. 

Hasiirig.  It  shall  be  called,  A  Gaol,  for  I  ses  Martin  and  other 
gaol-birds  here. 

Lowry.  It  shall  1)e  called,  Haberden. 

Sktppon.  It  st^all  be  called,  A  Den  of  Thieres,     < 

Atkins.  It  shall  be  called,  A  House  of  Office.         * 

Scot.  It  shall  be  called.  The  Free-State  Cross. 

Saloway.  That  is  a  superstitious  name.  Let  it  be  called,  Thi 
Arn\ies  Ware-house. 

Martin,  Let  it  be  called,  A  Church,  for  we  are  all  saints. 

St.  John.  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  by  the  ancient  known  laws  of 
England,  this  is  the  legallest  parliament  that  eycr  was ;  and  that 
the  iden,  that  met  here  by  Oliver's  and  Richard's  writs,  made 
but  illegal  assemblies ;  therefore  let  it  be  called,  The  Parliament. 
House. 

Baron  Hill.       1  ^^  r  xi.  •  •       x        i 

Baron  Nichols,  f  ^^^  ^'^  ^^  *^®  '^"'^  °P'°*^''  strongly. 

Withrington.  I  shall  declare  no  opinion  as  to  the  pointy  bni^ 
shall  consider  thereof. 

Pr^;t€  this  day  got  in,  and  he  would  have  it  called  Bedlam  j 
for  here  is  frantibk  Mr.  St.  John,  hair-brained  Hasiirig,  sensless 
Lowry  and  Atkins,  possessed  V^ne,   distracted  Nichols,  and  &* 
multitude  more  of  mad-men,  besides  fools ;  therefore  he  thought  it 
fit  that  the  chains  and  fetters  might  be  removed  from  Newgate  hi- 
ther, to  be  keepers  of  the  liberties :  Thereupon  the  house  ordered, 
it  to  be  referred  to  a  committee,  and  adjourned  till  the  afternoon; 
and  that  Mr.  Prynne  should  come  no  more  there,  for  he  was  too 
wise  and  too  honest  to  be  in  that  place. 

In  the  afternoon  they  met,  and  upon  debate  these  things  werr 
resolred  on. 

First  resolved,  that  the  family  of  the  Cromwells  are  not  bont 
protectors. 

Secondly  resolved,  that  it  is  more  convenient  we  should  have 
the  government,  we  having  already  the  crown-lands.  So  they  ad- 
journed till  the  next  morning. 

May  10th.— This  day  it  was  referred  to  a  committee,  to  consider 
of  the  self-denying  ordinance;  and  they  are  to  take  notice,  that 
there  are  several  king^s  lands  yet  to  be  sold ;  therefore  they  are  to  . 
report,  whether  it  be  convenient  that  that  ordinance  be  in  farce  , 
or  no. 

May  11th. — This  day  this  committee,  whereof  St.  John  was 
chair-man,  reported  to  the  house,  that  by  law  that  ordinance  was 
of  no  force,  for  the  intent  of  the  makers  of  laws  must  be  observed ; 
end  it  cannot  be  intended^  that  the  makers  thereof  would  so  far 
prejudice  their  own  interests,  as  to  have  that  ordinance  to  be  in  force 
whea  lands  are  to  be  sold,  and  placet  to  be  disposed  of. 
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May  12th. — Ordered,  that  this  day,  usually  called  Aflcensioiii* 
day,  be  no  more  called  so ;  but  henqeforth  May  7th  be  called  by 
that  name,  in  commemoration  of  our  ascent  to  the  old  shop  on  tint 
iay.     And  this  was  the  great  work  of  that  day. 

From  May  1 3th  to  May  20th.<— >Tbe  house  took  into  their  con- 
sideration the  titles  of  honour  and  dignity  conferred  by  'Squirt. 
Dliver  and  his  son  Richard ;  and,  als«  other  titles  to  be  giren : 
And  thereupon  it  was  enacted  as  follows : 

The  Contents  of  the  Act  for  Names  ^  Titles  y  and  Dignities^  Sfc. 

First  enacted,  that  our  fellow-member.  Alderman^  Atkins,  b« 
lo  more  called.  Alderman  Tom,  ^Iderman  Shitbreech,  Sir  Tom, 
Mr  Alderman,  Tom  Thumb ;  but  in  all  ordinary  proceedings  he  h% 
zMed  and  stiled,  Tom.  Fool ;  and,  in  exigents,  let  him  b«  named^ 
Tom  Turd. 

Secondly,  that  Harry  NeTill  be  no  more  called,  Religious  Harry 
Ne?ill,  that  the  people  may  take  notice  he'  is  one  of  the  council 
)f  state. 

Thirdly,  that  the  eldest  son  of  OliTer  Protector  have  the  sam« 
addition  of  title  and  dignity,  that  the  long.parliament  conferred 
apon  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  king  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

Fourthly,  .that  all  other  titles  of  honour  whatsoever  be  seques- 
:<red,  and  the  profits  arising  thence  to  go  to  the  payment  of  tho 
«te  protector's  debts. 

PrbTided  that  this  act,  nor  any  thing  herein,  shall  be  construed 
to  take  away  or  null  those  apt  and  reasonable  titles  that  are 
giren  to  the  several  members  and  council  of  state,  and  recorded 
in  the  excellent  book  of  England's  Confusion. 

From  May  ^th  to  June  1. — This  day  the  regulation  of  the  law 
•fas  taken  into  consideration :  and, 

ResoWed,  that  the  ablest  lawyers  be  prohibited  to  judge  or  prac- 
tise, that  the  law  may  flourish,  and  justice  be  don^* 

Ordered,  that  old  Colonel  Walton  grow  young  again  before 
three  weeks,  or  the  dissolution  of  this  parliament;  and  by  that 
time  become  as  frolick  as  he  was  with  the  barber's  wife,  that  h\g 
young  wife  may  no  longer  be  forced  to  get  a  snap  abroad,  at  the 
ia;reat  charge  of  the  publick :  And  that,  in  the  interim,  he  sit  close 
in  the  house  ^  and,  that  she  hath  allowed  to  her  an  universal  tolera- 
tion during  that  time,  and  no  longer. 

Yesterday  the  colt,  formerly  drowned  at  Huntingdon,  and  taken 
up  at  the  great  charge  and  pains  of  the  mayor  and  recorder,  was 
TQted  a  sturgeon,  nemine  contradicente :  And,  it  was  ordered, 
that  Serjeant  Bernard  have  the  next  sturgeon  to  his  own  use,  any 
grant  or  prescription  to  others  notwithstanding. 

Resolved,  that  Paul's  steeple  is  the  cross  that  stood  formerly  in 
Cheapside;  and,  therefore,  to  be  pulled  down  forthwith. 

Reported  from  a  Committee  of  Safety  as  follows : 

That  the  best  way  to  settle  this  nation  in  peace,  is  to  sell  the  re. 
lidue  of  the  lands,  4^c.  and  dispose  of  them  amongst  the  parlia- 
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mMit-aien  tiiat  were  not  liberally  proTtded  for  before  165S.  Yet 
we  conceSte  that  Sir  Arthiu*  Hanlrig  remembered  himself  prettj 
well  before  that  time ;  however,  if  the  parliament  adjudged  300001. 
per  annum  not  sufficient  for  him,  let  him  have  uJore. 

Thii  report  was  taken  into  consideration  accordingly,  being 
of  great  import. 

Thereupon  the  house  resolved  into  a  grand  committee,  to  debat# 
the  proportioning  of  the  said  lands,  to  the  particular  members,  ac 
cording  to. their  wants. 

LenthalU  Gentlemen,  Can  you  think  that  I^  that  I  your 
Speaker,  your  everlasting  Speaker,  who  am  resolved  to  live  and 
die  with  you  at  51.  per  diem^  can  live  to  maintain  myself  uid  fa* 
mily  at  that  great  rate  I  now  live  at,  and  support  tiie  grandeur 
that  should  attend  the  Speaker  to  so  noble  persons  with  130001. 
per  annum,  and  not  above  800001.  in  personal  estate? 

Skippon.  I  have  enough  of  lOOOK  per  annum,  and  desire  no 
more  to  live  as  well  as  Mr.  Speaker, 

Hasting.  You  say  well,  but  1000001.  per  annum  is  better ;  and 
upon  my  credit  I  want  Daniel  CoJlingwood's  estate  to  make  me  up 
300001.  per  annum ;  I  pray  consider  it. 

Scot.  Gentlemen,  My  father-in-law,  Plnsh.Qacon,  is  dead,  and 
hath  cheated  me  of  50001.  besides,  it  will  take  lOOOOU  per  annum 
to  make  me  honest. 

Martin.  If  I  have  not  enough  to  pay  my  debts  at  present,  and 
to  maintain  as  many  whores  as  the  Barl  of  Middlesetv  Lord  Mon- 
son  Cmy  fellow-boatder  in  Southwark)  or  the  late  Earl  of  War- 
wick; ril  leave  the  house,  and  go  to  prison  again;  What!  do 
you  think  I'll  help  to  cheat  the  people  for  nothing? 

Fane.  Come,  Gentlemen,  if  you  will  be  a  little  religious,  you 
may  make  shift  with  150001.  per  annum  as  I  do. 

Darl^,  My  eldest  son  wishes  me  hanged  that  I  served  so  long  in 
this  trade,  and  am  like  to  leave  him  no  better  estatp.  Pray  think  on  it* 

Si.  John.  I  have  built  me  a  little  house  lately,  and  want  some 
ground  to  lay  to  it.  If  yoiril  grant  me  a  forest,  I'll  remove  mj 
house  thither,  for  the  law  is  as  clear  as  it  was  in  the  Earl  of  Straf* 
ford's  case ;  That  I  may  remove  it  by  habeas  corpus. 

Weavour.  Come,  Gentlemen,  you  are  a  little  too  busy ;  take . 
heed  the  army  prevent  not  the  design ;  I  aKn  a  good  wilier  to  th« 
mathematicks  myself;  but  let's  make  them  sure,  for  upon  my  cre- 
dit Lambert  is  no  fool :  Thereupon  the  house  adjourned  till  June 
the  first. 

From  Ji^ne  the  1st  to  the  4th. — This  day  the  house  took  into 
consideration  that  seasonable  motion  of  Mr.  Weavour,  and  hats 
ordered  as  follows : 

Ordered,  that  the  army-officers  be  fooled  out  of  their  old  com- 
missions, by  vertue  of  which  they  were  our  masters ;  and  that  they 
take  new  ones  from  us,  by  vertue  of  which  we  are  their  masters. 

Ordered  likewise,  that  we  j"gglc  with  some  of  the  stoutest  and 
soberest  colonels  in  the  army,  to  go  snips  with  us  underhand^  that 
they  may  curb  the  rest,  and  keep  them  in  awc^ 
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Ordered,  that  Hacker  and  Okey  be  two  of  them ;  and  that  thero 
be  hu^  two  besides  listed  into  this  confederacy,  lest  it  be  discoTered, 
or  lest  we.gi?e  too  much  from  ourselves. 

Ordered  lastly,  that  this  present  parliament  sit  till  May  next  (if 
Lambert  be  not  too  cunning  for  them  before  that  time)  and  that,  in 
the  interim,  parliament-men  be  valued  at  a  penny  a.piece;  and  that 
the  former  value  of  twelve  a  penny,  set  upon  them  in  1653,  be 
made  void. 

June  the  4th. — This  day  the  house*  took  into  consideration  the 
business  between  Harry  Nevjll  atid  Stroud,  shcriifs  in  Berkshire, 
which  is  referred  to  a  committee  to  report,  If  it  be  not  all  the  rea- 
son  in  the  world,  that  one  of  the  council  of  state  should  have  fif. 
teen  hundred  pounds,  whether  it  belongs  to  him,  or  no?  Aiid  that 
Stroud  should  pay  it,  f6r  not  returning  him  to  that  parliament, 
which  Nevill  had  a  hundred  times  sworn  to  be  no  parliament. 

Ordered  by  the  house,  that  Mr.  St.  John  be  assistant  to  that 
committee,  to  inform  how  the  same  stands;  and  whether  Magna 
Charta  doth  not  warrant  that,  as  well  as  the  dark  lanthorn. 

Monday,  June  tho  6th.— This  day  came  an  express  from  Ireland, 
that  the  noble  and  valiant  deputy  will,  before  long,  learn  Fleet- 
wood more  wit,  and  Lambert  more  honesty ;  and  that  he  will  turti 
these  jugglers  out  of  their  box,  as  his  father  did. 
.^Order^  thereupon,  ,that  he  forthwith  repaid  to  England,  if  he 
be  such  a  fool;  and  that  we  catch  him  in  our  clutches,  if  we  can, 
lest  he  obstruct' our  religious  designs. 

June  the  7th.— -This  day  the  house  considered  of  Mr.  Ilarring. 
ton's  proposals  concerning  a  free  state ;  and  thereupon    ^ 

Resolved,  that  he  is  a  fool  to  busy  his  noddle  about  that  which 
tbe  house  never  thinks  on ;  for,  when  they  have  made  all  even, 
they  will  break  up  school. 

^  June  the  8th. — Ordered,  that  Mr.  Harrington  be  forthwith  dis. 
patched  to  Jamaica,  that  famous  island,  and  form  his  common, 
wealth  there ;  and  that  he  hath  all  the  golden  mines  for  his  pains. 
.  June  the  9th. — Resolved,  that  all  papists  and  Jesuits  be  tolerated 
iu  England ;  and  that  anabaptists  and  quakers  be  inserted  into  the 
army ;  that,  by  that  time  the  parliament  ha?e  gotten  into  their 
hiands  the  residue  of  what  is  left,  the  army  may  make  mutinies 
fgnong  themselves,  *and  discharge  us,  and  set  the  people  against 
them,  and  we  go  scot-free. 

June  the  10th. — The  house,  this  day,  upon  consideration  that 
the  High  and  Mighty  Prince  Vane  is  to  marry  Mith  the  illustrious 
infant  of  Wimbleton-house,  ordered,  that  Richard  Cromwell  de. 
part  from  thence  forthwith,  to  make  way  for  their  Highnesses; 
and  that  the  Banqueting-house  be  prepared  with  a  |i^ir  of  bagpipes 
and  a  north-country  jig,  to  entertain  the  nobks,  that  shall  attend 
the  sQlemnisation  of  those  nuptials. 

June  the  nth,  to  June  the  18th.— Ordered j  that  Hacker  and 
Okey  have  a  strict  eye  of  Lambert,  when  he  goes  to  Whitehall, 
lest  he  steps  into  the  chair. 

i  The  hou^e, called  ^Ir.  Cannc  iu,  and  ordered  him  to  publiiliouV^ 
vox..  Til.  JE 
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what  was  agrct^able  to  their  former  proreedings ;  «nd,  if  it  fclF  oiit, 
at  any  time,  that  they  shonld  do  otherwise  than  the  people  expect^ 
that  lie  shouhl  conceal  the  same:  Whereto  Canne,  their  news-ma. 
Iier,  agreed)  and  was  sworo. 
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To  the  Parliament  of  the  CommonzsedUh  of  Bnglandy 

s 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  Hemnnnt  of  well-a(fected  Persons  witlun  tht 

University  of  Oxford, 

SlIEWETII, 

'11  AT  your  pctitioncnr  are  infinitely  rejoiced  at  the  good  proTi- 
dcncc  of  God,  which  hath  once  more  restored  yoa  to  thott 
scats,  and  that  station,  of  which  you  were  by  undoubted  right  pos- 
sessed, and  in  which  yon  did  so  denlean  yourselves,  that  the  Lord 
blessed  you  in  your  councils  extraordinarily,  and  the  handi  of  tike 
poor  people  of  this  nation  were  much  strengthened  under  yooy 
through  a  certain  hope  to  see  themselves  established  upon  snrefonnii 
dations ;  and  a  commonwealth  erected  after  such  a  model  as  Woald 
secure  us  all  in  our  liberties,  civil  and  spiritual,  without  the  ha 
zard  of  being  oTcrthrown  by  every  or  any  ambitions  spiriti  Wt 
l^ope  that  you  yourselves  are  sensible,  as  wo  are^  upon  that  Ittt 
usurpation  upon  you  and  Us,  beifig  the  basest  and  uiiworthiest  ftt- 
tcm  |)t  that  hath  happened  among  the  sons  of  iben ;  ftnd  that  yo4 
will  neither  give  daring  spirits  any  encouragement,  for  the  future^ 
to  act  the  like,  by  permitting  their  predecessor  an  bonoiuhilde  me^ 
morial,  or  providing  ample  revenues  for  his  posterity  (a  thing  Wfth^ 
out  example  in  the  best  commonwealths)  nor  orait  those  things  widch 
are  essential  to  our  being  a  well -framed  repubiick. 

In  reference  hereunto  we  humbly  pray,  that  yon  wDlild  hai^  % 
special  care  of  the  magistracy  of  this  nation,  that  it  may  be  in*' 
trusted  with  snch  as  fear  God,  hate  coretousness,  are  and  bftve 
be^m,  under  ihc^.  late  accursed  apostasy,  .promoters  and  abetton  of 
a  roumtonweallh's  interest,  and  have  owned  the  lilLe  prineiptes  Hi 
otliurs ;  and  that  the  armies  of  our  lands  may  be  garbled,  and  pvt- 
in  such  men's  hands  as  arc  faithful,  and  able  for  thie  discharge  of  so 
great  a  work. 

And  for  so  much  as  the  education  of  persons  to  serte  In  char^ 
Jintl  fituti*y  \h  a  thing  necessarily  to  be  considered  for  the  sabsisftast 
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and  cotttinxiance  of  a  r^publicik,  that  the  youth  may  be  thoroughly 
ecquaintcd  and  prepossessed  with  the  principles  thereof,  as  well  as 
instructed  in  all  other  useful  learning:  We  humbly  beseech  yoiK 
that  yon  would  take  into  your  care  the  two  universities,  which  arts 
the  standing  seminaries  of  a  ministry,  good  or  liad,  useful  pr  use- 
less, according  as  they  are  there  educated,  and  places  whither  the 
gentry  and  others  resort  for  instruction,  and  whence  they  return, 
or  may  do,  welUafiected,  and  capable  of  sundry  employments  is 
their  generations ;  or  else  ignurant,  rude,  oppressiye,  debauched^ 
and  debauching  others,  to  the  great  detriment  and  ovorthrow  of  a 
4;omm  on  wealth. 

We  also  desire  that  you  would  enact  a  freedom  for  opinioiMt 
there,  and  constitute  professors  and  libraries,  endowed  according* 
\j;  that  so  all  that  are  members  of  this  commonwealth,  and  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  ail  that  is  near  and  ddar  to  thera  for  the  publick 
fierrice,  that  so  considerable  a  part  of  this  nation,  so  faithful,  s^ 
well.affected,  may  not  continue  deprived  of  all  advantageous  braed^ 
4ng  of 'their  posterity:  Through  defect  whereof  they  become  inca- 
pable  of  reaping  any  profit  from  that  posture  of  afifuirs  into  whick 
tiiey  have  principally  stated  us. 

'  Ar^  that  degrees  may  not  be  conferred,  but  on  such  as  deserve 
them,  and  after  a  more  strict  way  of  eKercise^  suited  to  tho  pfe*.  . 
serving  and  upholding  us  as  a  republick;  and  not  as  hath  been  for 
many  years  past  amongst  us  practised,  when  creations,  and  dispen. 
sattons  for  time,  absence,  and  exercise, *  have  so  boan  granted  for 
the  capacitating  of  favourites  to  prefcrment$  and  trusts,  whercunto 
they  were  no  way  fit;  that  we  must  make  It  our  earnest  humble 
request,  that  all  degrees  which  have  been  conferred  on  any  person 
or  persons,  since  the  surrender  of  Oxford^  may  be  cassated  and  . 
nulled  by  some  solemn  act,  as  being  no  longer  characters  of  merit, 
hut  cheats  wherewith  to  amuse  the  ignorant:  And  that  such  as  ar« 
now  graduates  in  arts  unnecessary,  and  which  they  ignore  (so  as 
iatituiing  them  thereto  is  a  lye)  may  commence  in  philosophy  and 
Dther  useful  studies,  whereof  tbey  cannot  be  ignorant  without  pre. 
jadice  to '  themselves  in  thcSr  fortunes,  and  the  commoQweaUh  ia 
its  disservice. 

That  whatever  is  monarchical,  superstitaons,,  or  oppressive,  la 
the  nniversity  to  the  good  people,  may  be  abrogated. 

That  none  be  heads  of  houses  but  such  as  arc  intkdy  affected 
for  a  rerpublick,  tand  who  will  be  active  in  seasoning  those  under 
their  charge  with  principles  resembling :  Aud  that,  Ui  case  you  find 
yourselves  not  provided  with  a  su^cient  number  oi  persons  for  tha 
managing  of  so  many  coUeges  and  halls,  we  pray,  yon  would  re^ 
duce  them^  rather  than  suffer  any  to  become  nuTseries  for  such  at 
iiay  hereafter  be  as  thorns  in  your  sides. 

That  the  power-of  the  university  may  not  be  in  the  Jrands  of  anj 
one  as  chancellor,  nor  of  any  clergyaien  (who  have  been.so  Boto« 
riously  corrupt,  negligent,  and  malignant)  as  visitors  (the  miscar- 
riage of  inferiors  being  personal,  whiilst  theirs  ]n>fltt€nca  tho  pab« 
tick)  no  n»t  a*  heads  of  colleges,  governing  withidVavt^^  \i\)\«&% 
there  be  a  J^ia^  ofcmsar  resUing  amon^^t  itUem  vitefj^  >\|^  V^  Voc^ 
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powered  to  punish  (with  appeal  only  to  the  CQuncil  of  stai^e^  ftU 
•misdenieanors  or  neglects  ift  exercise  or  discipline  that  may  be  pre«» 
judicial  to  the  commonwealth^  and  influence  all  elections  for  the 
advantage  of  such  as  are  actively  obedient  and  deserving. 

That  all  such  ceremonies  and  reverence  as  tends  to  enervating  the 
Tiiinds  of  the  people,  and  begetting  a  pride  in  the  ministry,  may  be 
]in^  dowti ;  since  the  appointment  of  so  extraordinary  respects  to 
men  of  low  extraction  readers  them  insolent,  and  either  averse 
frojn  going  out  to  preach  the  gospel,  or  scandalous  in  the  perform^ 
ancc  thereof.  ^ 

That  there  may  be  sundry  acts  in  each  year,  at  which  a  select 
number  (yet  varying  each  year  to  prevent  collusion)  of  patriots  or 
Sienators  may  be  present  to  judge  of  the  abilities,  and  inclinations 
of  the  several  students  towards  the  publick  good,  and  accordingly 
dispose  of  them  into  places,  so  as  they  may  be  serviceable  to  th« 
nation,*  and  not  grow  old  in  their  colleges,  which  thereby  become 
as  it  were  hospitals  and  monasteries. 

*  These  things  we  thought  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  us  to  propose 
nnto  you,  being  ready  to  supply  by  our  activene^s  whatever  pre* 
judice  our  paucity  might  create  unto  the  commonwealth :  We  have 
^o  self-ends,  nor  do  we.  labour  to  promote  particular  interests, 
being  ready  to  comply  with  any  of  your  commands,  and  in  the 
mean  while,  As^your  Petitioners^  shall  ever  pray^  ^c. 

A  slight  Model  of  a  College  to  be  erected  and  supplied  from 

Westminster  School. 

Since  the  students  of  Christ-Church  finding  their  condition,  as 
to  discipline  and  other  emoluments,  Intolerable  under  their  present 
governors,  neither  the  foundation-men,  nor  an  cos  toral  gentry  be- 
ing educated,  so  as  to  be  serviceable  to  the  publick  in  any  trusts  or 
employments;"  they  have  drawn  up  a  petition,  that  the  revenues  of 
the  college  may  be  enquired  into,  and  that  they  may  be  regulated 
by  statutes  (though  good  statutes  in  the  hands  of  remiss  and'negli. 
gent  persons  become  ineffectual)  and  since  the  canons  of  the  said 
college  (the  dean  is  so  dissatisfied  with  the  posture  thereof^  that  he 
hath  professed  himself  ready  to  desert  his  station)  do  very  little, 
And.  ought  not  at  all  to  intermeddle  with  the  gqTernment  of  that 
liouse  (they  should  have  been  sold  as  cathedral,  and  that  according 
to  the  covenant,  as  the  university  in  convocation  declared,   but 
were,  I  know  hot  how,  preserved,  possibly  as  a  support  to  thetheii 
'designed  monarchy)  nor  do  they,  by  reason  of  their  frauds,  dila. 
pidaCtions,  male-administration  of  discipline,  disaffection,  and  ge* 
nefal  worthlessness,  deserve  to  have  any  new  right  conferred  on 
Aem.     It  is  humbly  queried,  whether  some  such  model  as  the  en. 
suing  (which  shall  be  more  fully  represented,  with  the  reasons  of 
each  par'tiCiilar  circumstance,  when  there  shall  be  any  appointed  to 
receive  proposals)  than  either  they,  or  the  whole  university  at  pre^ 
sent  is. 

-   Let  the  places  of  the  dean  and  canons  be  abolished,  and  the  in^ 

ddmes  thereof  sequestered  for  tiie  carrying  on  of  the  intended  mo* 

^^   wJttcb  ma>y  bQ  jierfected  without  any  iut^^t  ttm^uss^^  tVaw. 
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iHrhat  is  at  present  lost  amongst  thankless,  useless^  or  disaffect^sd 
persons. 

Let  the  honourable  the  gOYcrnors  of  Westminster  School  bo  in. 
trusted .  with  the  supreme  power  of  the  college,  and  disposal  of 
revenues. 

Let  no  person,  professor,  or  fellow,  have  any  extraordinary 
allowances,  but  what  shall  arise  from  their  care  in  instructing 
others,  and  donatives  to  b^  given  from  time  to  time  by  the  gover- 
nors, accordingly  as  they  shall  find  men  profit  in  learning,  and 
hopeful  to  serve  the  commonwealth. 

Let  .the  novices  of  the  foundation  be  provided  for  of  such  book» 
as  are  prescribed  them  by  the  discipline  of  the  house  (without  per- 
mission to  read  others  till  they  have  perfectly  laid  their  foundation) 
and  accommodated  in  a  decent  way  as  to  clpaths,  diet,  and  cham..* 
bers,  and  chambcr-furniture,  and  with  physick  in  case  of  indispo- 
sition, at  the  college  charge. 

Lei  the  foundation  bo  supplied  from  Westminster  School,  not 
only  for  their  better  instruction,  but  for  the  preserving  of  unani- 
mity ;  and  that,  upon  their  coming  to  the  university,  they  be  not 
enforced  to  one  study,  or  general  studies,  but  immediately  put 
onto  such  a  society  and  class  of  students  as  arc  for  this  or  that 
profession. 

Let  there  be  certain  times  of  th^  yeai^  fixed,  in  which  commoner* . 
and  others  may  be  received  into  the  college,  and  at  no  other  time, 
to  prevent  disorders  in  studies ;  let  that  time 'be  such  as  the  profes. . 
sors  shall  agree  upon,  wherein  to  finish  their  course  of  lectures: 
And  let  .these  be  distributed  into  classes  as  the  other,  and  regulated 
in  their  diet,  habits,  and  company,  as  may  best  suit  with  their  in- 
tended course  of  life,  and  the  beiug  of  the  commonwealth,  which 
requires  that  the  youlh  be  bred  up  to  sobriety,  frugality,  and 
knowkdge. 

Let  the  students  of  all  sorts,  and  faculties,  be  obliged,  before 
their  departure,  to  understand  the  grounds  .of  a  commonwealth, 
and  what  is  the  particular  basis  of  this,  that  so  they  may  be  more^ 
■active  in  their  persons  and  relations,  it  being  their  reason,  and  not 
custom  which  induces  them  to  subjection. 

Lpt  the  governors  make  it  their  care,  that  when  persons  shall 
arise  to  maturity,  and  capable  of  any  employments,  to  promote 
them  in  several  ways  accordidg  to  their  several  professions ;  and 
that  none  br  permitted  to  refuse  any  such  probation  employments; 
As  for  physicians,  that  they  go  with  our  merchants  and  ambassa. 
dors* to  remote  countries,  and  that  though  the  emqlument  be  not 
great;  and  the  like  for  such  as  study  ether  faculties,  and  that  none 
decline  this.  That,  after  their  return,  they  give  an.  account  of 
ihhlr  observations,  and  deposit  them  in  the  college  archives,  and 
that  the/  be  at  their  return  maintained  as  before  ,( their  places  iu 
their  absence  being  supplied  by  others)  till  the  state  can  find  them 
employment. 

Let  there  be  established  in  the  college  one  or  two  professors  ia 
divioity,  nho  shall  finish  such  a  course  therein  as  sha.ll  i^  V\\viXi\^ 
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it)  especially  instructing  all  in  tbe  wveral  analysb'r  of  faitb,  and^ 
j^rounds  of  religion:  Let  him  or  they  uphold  disputations  and 
such-like  exercises. 

Let  there  be  a  professor  of  civil  law  and  politicki,  who  may  in- 
struct all  in  the  foundations  of  common  right,  and  dispose  them  to 
prefer  a  commonwealth  before  monarchy :  Let  hun  direct  them  in 
St  method  of  particular  politicks  and  history. 

Let  there  l^  one  professor  in  Des  Cartes*s  pbilosopliy  and  nn- 
tliematicks. 

Let  there  be  one  professor  of  Gassendus's  Philoiophy,  and 
G-encral  Geogr^phy^  who  may  also  give  directions  for  particular 
geography. 

Let  thase  each  have  assistants  out  of  the  fellows  to  be  constitn.* 
'  ted,  who  inquire  into  the  magnetical  philosophy;  lot  ^m  have  a- 
school  of  experiments  in  opticks  and  mechanicks,  for  the  instrnc^ 
tion  of  the  gentry,  and  such,  as  shall  be  found  suitable,  to  assist 
iliem  in  their  studios ;  and  let  this  be  defrayed  by  the  publick,  or 
by  levies  upon  each  commoner  that  comes  to  study  there^  as  they 
liow  give  pieces  of  plate. 

L6t  there  be  a  professor  of  physick,.  and  another  of  anatomy  y- 
let  them  read,  dissect  and  keep  a  chymist  for  experiments  and 
promoting  of  medicines ;  let  this  be  defrayed  partly  at  the  publick: 
charge,  and  partly  by  levy  upon  the  students  in  phystck,  and  such 
as  shall  desire  to  be  present,  and  partly  by  the  standing  apothecary- 
of  the  college-physiciaiis. 

Let  there  be  a  professor  of  useful  logick  and  civil  rhctorick,  for 
the  institution  of  such  as  are  to  be  employed  in  the  publick ;  and 
let  them  practise,  not  in  a  declamatory  and  light,  but  masculine 
and  solid  way,  that  is,  English  as  well  as  Latin ;  and  that  they  be 
instructed  in  the  way  of  penning  letters  and  dispatches. 

Let  all,  or  any  of  these,  teach  such,  as  are  not  versed  in  Latin, 
in  English ;  and  let  such  be  distributed  into  agreeable  company^  for 
the  bettering  themselves ;  and  let  the  profcssot^  be  severely  prohi. 
blted  from  teaching  any  that  &hall  be  young,  and  not  of  their  col- 
lege: As  for  such  as  are  grown  in  years,  and  yet  would  learn  any, 
or  all  the  studies  aforesaid,  they  may  be  admitted>^  and  disposed  t)f 
according  to  discretion,  without  prejudicing  the  constant  course  of 
studies  to  be  upheld  hi  the  college. 

Let  there  be  sixty  fellows  in  the  college,  with  competent  allow. 
ance,  to  supply  the  quality  of  standing  tutors,  who  may  carry  on 
the  studies  of  the  youth  in  things  of  lesser  moment,  and  prepare 
them  for  lectures,  examine  them  after  lectures,  see  to  their  man. 
ners,  &c. 

Let  twenty  of  these  study  controversial  divinity  and  ecclesiasti. 
cal  history,  yet  so,  ais  to  be  able  to  manage  the  practical  part  for 
the  gbod  and  credit  of  the  nation,  either  at  home^  or  in  employ, 
ments  with  ambassadors.  Let  a  third  part  of  these  alternately  re. 
side  at  Loudon,  that  they  may  not  be  strangers  to  the  world,  and 
circumstances  thereof,  and  so  be  able  to  direct  better,  in  order  (o 
the  education  of  their  eountrymen. 
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'  Let  tho  other  tweatj  study  (fter  a  competency  of  kiioi¥ledg^  in 
the  theory,  acnd  other  qualificfitions,  to  dispose  tbemselTCS  for  the 
4)ractick  and  altered  tutelage  of  such  as  mean  to  be  dmnes ;  for 
jthe  education  of  whom,  mi  promoting  them  in  order  to  the  serrioe 
of  the  nation,  the  said  gOTernors  may  take  care. 

The  last  twenty  may  be  divided  so,  as  one  third  study  physack, 
mid  tutor  others  therein,  under  their  professor,  they  luiTing  pre. 
^edaiieottfily  learned  one,  or  lH>th  of  the  philosophies  spediied ;  and 
the  rest  may  study .  general  apil  ]>articular  politicks,  geography, 
history,  and  all  other  ormuioeuts  becoming  exact  virtuosi;  and  ac-. 
iEiordingly  take  care  far  the.  tutelage  of  others ;  and  that  part  of 
them  be  obliged  to  go  abroad  at  the  state's  employing,  then  return, 
«od  after  that  reside  a  while,  befone  they  engage  into  any  determi. 
sate^  course  of  life*  ^  . 

The  governors  of  Westminster  ^nay  rule  the  college  by  a  vice* 
.principal  elected  out  of  the  fellows,  and  the  fellows  themselves.; 
ihc  power  of  ^raUfying  and  eux»m raging  being  reserved  to  them.: 
And,  further,  they  may  constitute  a  censor  of  discipline,  who  may^ 
in-  case  of  ne^ect,  punish  any  fellow,  professor,  or  student  .any 
-way  related  to  the  collt^  arbitrarily,  without  being  subject  to  any 
hvit  the  governors. 

As  for  particular  orders,  an  account  of  them  may  be  givi^  in 
upon  demand.  Let  it  suffice,  that  this  project,  as  great  as  its  iik. 
flueace  will  be  upon  the  residue  of  the  university,  if  it  be  tliooght 
meet  to  continue  it  unaltered,  will  cost  no  more,  than  doth  the 
present  college  of  Christ-churdi ;  which  as  it  must  be  new-model- 
led  one  day,  so  it  may  be  regulated  thus  without  injury  to  the  au 
nons  or  students  in  being;  they,  who  are  most  concerned  in  the 
charge,  may  be  (if  they  deserve  it,  and  if  the  canons,  their  now 
governors,  will  recommend  them  ;  which  it  is  certain  they  will  not) 
disposed  of  for  the  service  of  the  nation,  as  in  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries ;  and  tbotie,  who  are  notoriously  disaflccted,  and  have 
shewed  themselves  such,  though  they  may  comply  now,  or  hero- 
after,  out  of  interest;  or  which  are  rude,  ignorant,  or  debauched, 
may  receive  a  condign  dismission,  to  be  provided  for,  when  the 
council  of  state  shall  have  found  out  some  passive  protection,  and 
passive  preferments,  for  those  that  will  yield  but,  at  most,  a  pas- 
sive obedience. 

Several  Queries  concerning  the  University  oj  Oxony  Sfc. 

I.  WiisTUER  the  proposal  of  the  army,  and  resolve  of  the  par. 
lianient  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  or  the  several  petitions 
against  tithes  do  most  threaten  the  university  in  its  presentposture  ? 

XL  Whether  the  independents,  or  presbyterians  in  Oxon  b|e 
more  for  their  private,  and  less  for  the  commonwealth  ? 

III.  Whether  the  parliament  did  well  to  own  the  university,  be. 
fore  the  university  owned  them  ? 

IV..  Whether  it  be  not  eminently  true  of  the  universil^y,  that,  ip 
it,  '  men  of  low  degree  are  vanity,  men  of  high  degree  are  as  a  lye; 
to  be  laid  in  the  baUncc,  they  are  altogether  lighter  thaaxfaVt^  V 

s4 
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y.  Whether  the  unWersity  of  Oxon  did  not  well  to  petition^ 
that  Durham  might  not  be  mttde  saoh  an  unirersitj,  and  giTesacfr. 
like  degrees?  Apd  whether  it  be  not  as  incumbent  upon  parlia. 
ments  not  to  multiply  asges,  as  upon  the  kings  of  Israel  not  to  mul- 
tiply horses  ? 

VI.  Whether  the  univfrsity  of  Oxon  be  not  scTcral  times  run 
into  a  praemunire?  Especially  by  that  solemn  act  of'-perjuryy  ia 
making  Dr.  John  Wallis  antiquary^.  Whether  it  be  not  a  judg- 
ment, that  hath  since  befallen  Mr.  Richard  Cromwell,  Secretary 
Thurloe,  Commissioner  Lisle  and  Fiennes,  &c.  that  they  neyer 
took  notice  of  such  perjury,  though  they  were  engaged  in  honour, 
fnH  by  an  appeal  to  them,  so  to  do? 

YIL  Whether  the  whole  course  of  the  uniyersity  be  any  thing 
else,  at  present,  but  a  formality  of  drinking  in  the  most,  and  of 
eating  in  all?  And  whether  he,  that  should  plead  for  it  with  the 
commonwealth's-men,  might  not  fall  before  the  proposals  wludi 
.Abraham  made  to  God  in  the  behalf  of  Sodom,  and  yet  tJie  nniTcr* 
sity  not  be  prcserred  ? 

VI LI.  Since  Dr.  Wilkinson  of  Christ-church  hath  denounced 
out  of  the  pulpit,  by  way  of  prophecy,  that  a  fire  out  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, that  is,  the  sectaries,  and  not  any  culinary  fire,  should  de^ 
stroy  the  unWersity ;  whether  the  ptiblick  be  not  concerned,  that 
he,  that  speaks,  speaks  as  the  oracles  of  God  ? 

IX.  Whether  it  bo  an  excuse  for  the  principal  heads  of  hons^ 
that  their  statutes  were  bad,  since  they  never  observed  them  ? 

X.  Whether,  upon  enquiry,  it  would  not  be  found  disputable, 
committee-men,  sequestrators,  or  the  Oxford  visitors  ?  And,  whe- 
ther the  prejudice,  which  the  publick  hath  received  by  the  last,  be 
not,  without  dispute,-  greater  than  what  hath  sprung  from  the 
former  ? 

XI.  Whether  the  doctors  in  divinity  may  not  take  place  of 
knights  as  well  as  esquires,  since  their  wives  may  taJ^e  place  of 
the  ladies  ? 

XII.  Whether  the  doctors  are  not  concerned  to  uphold  the  for. 
roalities  of  caj)s,  gowns,  and  hoods,  because  there  is  nothing  else 
to  difference  them  from  common  fools  ? 

XIII.  Whether  the  present  parliament  be  not  obliged  to  uphold 
the  grandeur  of  the  doctors,  since  it  was  resolved  by  them  that  an. 
esquire,  and  son  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  persons  now  in  pari- 
liamcnt,  and  council  of  state,  ought  not,  in  a  cloke,  occasionally 
to  sit  in  the  church,  no,  not  at  the  lower  end  of  those  seats,  in 
which  they,  and  each  paultry  acquaintance  of  theirs,  do  sit  ? 

XIV.  Whether  they  pull  down  the  universities  who  ruin  learn- 
ing, or  they  who  ruin  college  rales  ? 

XV.  Whether  the  canons  of  Christ. church  have  any  thing  to  doj 
but  to  get  children  and  money?  Whether  they  are  not  descendants 
from  the  papistical  regulars,  and  have  twice  escaped  a  reformation? 
Whether  they  were  not  so  called,  as  other  things  are,  by  i^ay  of 

♦  The  cate  U  stated  and  sold  by  Andrew  Crook,  in  Ptuil»»  Church-yard. 
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contrariety,  as  not  being  regular,  since  thej  rule,  without  funda. 
nental  statutes,  without  regard  to  custom  or  conscience  ? 

XVI.  Whether  the  canons  of  Christ-church  ought  not  to  eat  the 
)read  of  afiitction,  and  drink  the  water  of  affliction,  since  they  re. 
use  to  eat  the  same  bread,  and  drink  the  same  drink,  with  the  rest 
)f  the  college,  which,  indeed,  is  so  bad,  as  nerer  was  worse  eaten 
>r  drunk,  but  by  the  same  canons  before  they  came  to  be  canons? 

XVII.  Whether  king  Charles  did  not  better  serre  himself  and 
he  publlck,  by  putting  in  two  professors  to  be  canons  of  Christ. 
;hurch,  than  the  parliament  did  themselres,  and  the  publick,  by 
)utting  in  eight  pretenders?  Whether  any  man  can  tell  when  the 
latiou,  or  they  themseWcs,  will  render  their  acknowledgments  for 
he  promotion  of  them ;  or  why  the  two  king's*professors  are  not 
>f  the  number  of  the  canons,  since  they  own  more  right,  and  not 
Qore  malignancy  ? 

XVII I.  Whether  the  canons,  haying  given  O.  P.  their  organs 
»nt  of  their  cathedral,  may  not  give  the  parliament  their  cathedral. 
»latc  and  furniture  (if  any  of  it  be  yet  undivided)  since  they  will 
lot  give  them  a  good  word  ? 

XIX.  Whether  Dr.  Langley,  when  he  took  from  the  students 
>f  Christ-church  a  part  of  their  small  bowling-green,  to  build 
limself  a  coach-house ;  and,  from  the  alms-men  a  part  of  their 
ground  to  enlarge  his  private  garden,  without  either  of  their  con. 
ients,  ask^  or  obtained ;  did  well  to  justify  himself  by  that  scrip, 
ture,  ^'  From  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he 
liath  ? " 

XX. 'Why  did  C^non  Poynter  pray  for  O.  P.  after  he  was^Tead, 
and  yet  never  blessed  God  for  the  good  old  cause  being  revived  ? 

XXI.  Whedier  Canon  Upton,  having  been  created  batchelor, 
master,  and  canon,  and  being  never  made  for  a  scholar,  need  not 
to  fear  an  annihilation  ? 

XXII.  Whether,  since  Canon  Upton*s  wife  bargained  with  her 
'iisband  that  he  preach'butoncea  quarter,  it  wpuld  not  be  worth 
^e  considerati(»n  of  the  parliament,  to  order  tliat  he  have  no  occs- 
ion  to  preach  so  often? 

XXIII.  Whether  the  wives,  children,  and  coach.horscs  of  the 
^^ons  of  Christ-church  are  not  to  be  taken  into  their  number  for 
>  make  up  auy  proportion  betwixt  eight-thousand  pounds  per  an. 
Urn,  for  eight  useless,  and,  most  of  them  too,  ignorant  canons, 
^d  two-thousand  pounds  for  one-hundred  students,  kc,  ? 

XXIV.  Whether  the  moral  philosophy  reader  be  not  a  fit  tutor 
»  Col.  Philip  Jones's  sons  ?  And  whether  the  tutor  to  Col.  Philip 
Cfcnes's  so_ns  lie  fit  to  -be'moral  philosophy  reader  ? 

XXV.  Whether  the  boy,  Dr.  Staughton,  of  Exon  college,  did 
^11  to  lie  in  his  scarlet-gown  that  night  he  was  made  doctor,  since 
^9  degree  was  a  thing  lie  ought  not  to  have  dreamed  of? 
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■ 

Mr.  PERKINS,  and  Mr.  BOLTON,  and  Others, 

CLaeermia^  the  Sj-crt  if 

COCK-FIGHTING: 

Pnblishcd  formerly  in  their  Works,  and  bov  s^t  fortli  to  riieir,  that  it  is  not  % 
Recreation  meet  for  Chrisliaus,  though  so  commonly  used  by  those  who  owb 
that  Name. 

By  EDMUXD  ELLIS,  Master  of  Arts 

And  $ojn€  time  FcUjw  of  Balial  Colltgc  i*  Oxfmd, 

4  8ftm.  Ti.  22.— •«  I  will  yet  be  more Tflc  thiB  thw." 


Oxford :  Printed  by  A.  L.  in  the  year  1660.    Qoarto,  containing;  twenty ,pa0a. 

To  my  most  dcaHy  bc!o\-cd  and  ijonoiired  Friends,  Edimind  Fortescne,  of 
Fallapit  in  Devonshire,  Esq;  and  Mr.  Dennis  Grenviiey  younger  8onof 
*   Sir  Deviil  Greiiviie,  Kuight. 

Sirs, 
T  PRESENT  yov  these  papers,  chiefly  for  these  twa  reasons : 
iir&t,  because  1  know  yoa  are  siacorcly  of  the  same  opioioO) 
which,  by  them,  I  manifest  to  the  world,  that  I  am  of|  and  there- 
fore  they  must  needs  be  acceptable  unti»  you.  Secondly,  bccauM 
you  understand  me  aright  in  those  actions,  which  the  generality  of 
other  men,  good  and  bad,  who  have  occa^on  to  take  notice  of 
them,  esteem  as  monstrous  and  improper  for.  me,  not  rightly  ap- 
prehending  their  symmetry  and  proporiion  to  suc^  principles,  ti 
they  themselves  must  necessarily  acknowledge  to  be  good  for  met<) 
did  by ;  and,  whilst  there  is  any  sin  to  be  discerned  in  m^  (^hich, 
alas!  must  needs  be«,  as  long  as  I  continue  in  this  earthly  tabcriuu 
cle)  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  by  reason  of  the  confused  notionSf 
men  commooly  have,  of  such  actions  a^  proceed  from  a  soul  dif^ 
ferently  inclined,  to  wit,  by  the  strengtii  it  rotaios  of  the  ^Idna- 
ture,  and  by  what  it  hath  received  of  the  new.  That  fitrGam  of 
grace,  which  Hows  couthiually  thrpti^  the  whole  course  of  tji* 
lives  and  conversations  of  those  who  are  born  again,  mixing  it$elf 
with  the  ocean,  as  it  were,  of  so  many  sins  and  infirmities,  and 
civil  actions,  \»  no  more  to  be  discomed  by  the  generality,  than  a 
stream  of  frc&h  in  salt  waters ;  it  is  the  taste^  not  the  sight,  the 
knowledge  of  the  heart,  not  of  the  brain,  that  apprehends  the  in- 
tegrity of  any  man's  actions;  neither  do  I  any  more  Jjelieve,  that 
all  good  men  thoroughly  apprehend  those  actions,  which  sometimes 
they  are  pleased  to  censure,  than  that  any  man,  who  has,  as 'they 
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qfty,  a  judicious  palate,  skould  he  able  to  dittiogaish  wines,  or  any 
•ther  liquors,  whea  lie  does  bat  see  them. 

My  dear  friends,  farewell,  aud  pray  earnestly,  that  my  faith 
may  not  fail  m«;  for,  methinks,  coming  out  into  the  sea  of  tho 
world  upon  this  occasion,  my  conscience  commanding  me,  I  am  in 
the  case,  that  Peter  was  in,  Matthew  xit.  39,  when  he  walked  on 
the  water  to  go  to  Jesus,  as  soon  as  he  laid,  Come. 

To  my  honoured  Friend^  Mr,  Edmund  EllU* 

My  dearest  Friend, 

Since*  yon  haye  given  me  notice  of  this  yonr  noble  design,  1 

think  myself  obliged  to  congratulate  yon  in  it,  and  to  bless  God 

for  it,  being  so  highly  obliged  unto  yon  for  those  good  instruct 

tions,  and  pious  admonitions,  which,  from  time  to  time,  1  hare 

receirecl  from  yon ;  and,  although  I  hare  not  trod  so  exactly  in 

those  ways,  which  you  have  directed  me  to,  yet  it  is  my  earnest 

prayer  to  God,  that  gentlemen  would  endeayour  but  as  I  have 

done;  which  if  they  did,  surely  such  Tain  sports  and  bloody  rie. 

creations,  which  you  treat  of,  would  no  longer  be  pleasing  to 

them.     I  know  (to  my  grief  I  speak  it)  that  the  generality  of  gen- 

tlemen  are  no  more  capable  to  apprehend  your  discourses,  than  a 

man,  the  pores  of  his  head  being  stopped  by  the  extremity  of  cold, 

is  able  to  distinguish  betwixt  ill  and  wholesome  scents.    It  has  been 

an  experiment,  tried  through  all  ages  since  the  creation,  that  the 

workers  of  iniquity  hate  light ;  that  they  cannot  endure  to  be  told 

of  any  sin,  which  they  indulge  unto  themselyes.     The  more  inge- 

nions  the  men  be  (unless  truly  christian,  unless  they  lire  according 

to  Christ's  gospel,  and  would  rather  lose  an  eye,  their  right  hand, 

say,  their  lires,  than  wittingly  and  willingly  commit  the  least  sin) 

the  more,  yon  must  «xpect,  they  will  rail  at  and  re? ile  you :  What. 

^er  th«y  pretend  to  your  face,  they  would  cut  your  throat  with  ^ 

^1  their  hearts;  they  play  the  wolf  in  the  sheep's  cloathing,  hide 

^e  Tulture's  heart  under  the  dove's  breast.     What  can  you  expect 

^''om  such  men,  but  scoffs,  ^c-P  Who  in  corners  (not  in  piibKck, 

^or  fear  that  small  rod  of  justice,  which  is  yet  left,  might  mako 

^^em  smart)  laugh  at  God,  and  despise  what  they  themselres  preach : 

^  wonder,  that  God  inflicts  not  some  immediate  punishment  on- 

^ch  notorious  offenders,  who  deride  the  wisdom  of  the  mystery  of 

^^^  Blessed  Trinity.   .  But,  alas !  what  Mill  become  of  such  men  ? 

^bo  do  not  only  neglect,  .but  despise  so  great  salvation.     Though 

^od's  rerengtng  hand,  which  is  able  to  grind  them  to  powder,  does 

forbear  them  for  some  small  season,  yet  they  shall  surely  one  day 

^ost  sadly  feel  it,  when  coals  of  Hre  and  brimstone,  and  an  horri. 

1^^^  tempest,  shall  be  showered  down  on  their  heads  by  the  rcveng. 

'^g  hand  of  an  angry  God. 

Uow  many  thousands  of  gentlemen  are  there  in  this  nation,  wha 
^^r  more  dread  the  thoughts  of  a  year's  imprisonment,  being  by 
^t  to  ba  dopriyed  of  their  jolly  companions,  than  that  s;i&  ^^otc^ 
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betwixt  tfie  soul  and  body.     Their  eye«  are  so  dim^  by  their  long 
persistence  in  the  ways  of  darkness,  that  they  cannot  see  thei  path» 
6f  light ;  and,  rather  than  they  will  pain^  themselves  to  pluck  off 
that  film,  which  darkens  their  sight,  they  will  perish  for  ever: 
They  will  rather  be  God^s  enemies,  so  they  gain  a  good  reputation 
in  the  world,  being  called  .prudent,  discreet,  &c.  (though  that  is 
but  a  mistake)  than  be  his  faithful  stewards,  and  be  backbitten  and 
railed  on  by  the  ignorant  of  these  our  days.     Did  but  men   prac- 
tise, as  thQy  say  they  belioyei  we  should  not  see  fo  great  debauch, 
erics,  as  now  there  are ;  they  had  rather  b^  in  their  studies,  with 
tekrs  in  their  eyes,  and  books  in  their  hands,  than  at  the  alehouse, 
.  tossing  off  cups,  and  delighting  to  see  the  innocent  blood  of  poor 
creatures.     This  your  discourse  will  try  the  pnreness   pf  men's 
hearts,  as  fire  gold.     You  mu&t  expect,  that  ths  mouths  of  those, 
who  continually  bark  at  you,  being  already  open,  will  not  close 
without  some  noise ;  they  will  try  their  utmost  to  affright  you  from 
undertaking  such  noble  di^sigus,  whereby  you  do  eminently  serra 
God,  and  satisfy  the  desires  of -your  brethren.     Well,  my  dear 
friend,  go  on  anc)  prosper  in  all  your  endeavours,  and  be  sure, 
that,  though  men  do  strive  to  cast  aspersions  on  your  candid  name, 
yet,  in  their  hearts,  they  fear  and  reverence  you.     They  are  afraid 
to  own  that  in  publick  before  men,  which,  in  private  chambers, 
they  t wattle  before  boys.     I  Bay,  my  friend,  let  them  be  vrhat  they 
will,  they  are  beneath  your  notice,  since,  by  such  opprobrious 
speeclies,  they  cease  from  being  christians ;  they  cannot  apprehend 
terrestrial  friendship,  how  then  can  they  heavenly  ?    It  is  a  general 
observation,  that  several  men  of  one  profession  always  discommend 
and  undervalue  one  the  other's  work ;  and  tmly  thir  is  the  same 
case  w^th  you  :    Yon  and  others  are  all  baptised  in  Christ's  name, 
and,  since  you  own  what  there  you  vowed  to  do,  in  which  .they  are 
so  defe^^tive,  they  envy  and  revile  you,  they  hate  to.  see  themsdvrs 
out.done  by  one  of  their  own  calling :  Thnrefore  you  must  expect, 
that  all  formal  christians,  who  will  not  go  to  heaven,  unless  tbey 
might  have  the  world  for  their  companion  on  their  journey  ;  ^  who 
have  a  form  of  godliness,  but  deny  the  power  thereof;  who  mind 
earthly  things ;  who  are  lovers  of  pleasures  more  than  lovers  of 
God;  who  delight  in  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator;'  i  say, 
you  may  be  sure,  that  the  greatest  part  of  those,  who  call  them* 
selves  christians,  being  ignorant  of  the  spirit  and  life  of  religion, 
having  religion  only  in  their  fancy,  and  thinking  the  very  acta  of  ' 
it  but  wild  chimeras,  make  it  unens  rattonis^  or  an  empty  notion, 
will  despise  and  undervalue  your  writinsfs.     But,  blessed  be' that 
God,  who  has  and  will  uphold  you  against  the  devilish  oppositioas 
of  malicious  men  ;  who  has  made  that  gall,  which  has  been  cast  in 
your  teeth,  to  prove  sweeter  than  honey  in  your  belly. 
.  I  could  say  more,  did  I  not  fear  that  I  have  already  tired  yoo.^ 
I  can  assure  you,  that  no  man  can  have  a  more  perfect  friendship 
for  any  one,  than  1  have  for  you.     You  know,  that  I  ^, 

My  dearest  friend,  your  most  affectionate, 

March  iX^  ^59.  EDMUND   FORTBSCUBr 
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n^ifOUGfl  It  bemj  opinioo,  that  the  sport  of  cock- fighting  is  abso« 
luteJy  sinful,  yet  1  would  not  hare  thee  think,  as  the  vulgar  will 
be  ready  to  say,  that  I  esteem  as  unregenerate  ail  those  who  are  of 
a  contrary  judgment :  1  do  not  so  little  consider  that  of  the  apos- 
tle, ^Mii  many  things  we  offend  all :  ^  And  certainly,  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  our  offences,  the  perversness  -of  the  will,  always 
prociMids  from  the  understanding,  or  judgment  perverted,  in  ap. 
prehendiiig  any  thing  the  wrong  way,  by  wliich  it  is  inclined  to  ac. 
ccpt,  or  refuse  the  object,, or  thing  proposed:  But,  though  I  do 
not  conceive  that  the  ignorance  of  the  impiety  of  this  sport  is  alto«. 
gether  inconsistent  with  a  regenerate  state,  or  thp  habit  of  true 
godliness,  in  some  degree,  yet  I 'am  not  afraid  to  make  known  to 
the  world,  that  I  catinot  imagine  how  any  man,  whilst  he  is  actu- 
ally like  unto  God,  the  Father  of  Mercies,  can  possibly  delighti 
and  recreate  himself,  in  seeing  his  fellow-creatures  (which  are  infi. 
nitely  less  inferior  to  us,  than  we  to  our,  and  their  Creator)  so? 
snbtle  and  active  to  wound  and  destroy  each  other.  Having  this 
opinion  of  the  sport  of  cock-fights,  and  seeing  it  so  frequently  used 
in  the  country  where  I  live,  no  man,  that  I  can  hear  of,  opposing 
It  as  absolutely  sinfal,  I  could  not  retain  the  confidence  I  have, 
that  I  am,  indeed,  a  faithful  servant  of  the  great  God  in  the  gospel 
ef  his  Son,  and  a  true  lover  of  the  souls  of  men,  if  I  should  not 
venture  to  oppose  it  myself;  though  I  am  not.ignorant,  that,  en. 
deavouring  to  destroy  this  common  opinion,  that  this  sport  is  not 
meet  for  christians,  I  must  necessarily  expect  to  be  counted  a  fool- 
hirdy  and  imprudent  fellow.  Methinks  I  hear  many  men  saying 
ttato  me,  appearing  in  publick  upon  this  occasiod^  as  Eliab, 
1  Sara.  XTii.  28,  said  to  his  brother  David,  ''  1  know  thy  pride, 
and  the  naughtiness  of  thine  heart.'.'  This,  indeed,  would  some- 
what disturb  me,  if  I  did  not  consider,  that  oomiscience  is  one  of 
the  attributes  of  thu  God  whom  I  serve. 

Thinking  with  myself,  what  means^I  should  use  to  effect  this 
design,  to  convince  the  world,  that  the  temper  and  disposition  of 
any  man's  soul,  whilst  he  actually  delights  in  such  a  sport,  must' 
necessarily  be  offensive  to  God ;.  at  last  I  considered,  though  it  he. 
my  opinion,  that  for  any  man,  who  has  attained  to  a  coropetait 
degree  of  the  art  of  expression,  to  publish  those  notions'which  ha 
has  gathered  from  his  own  experience  of  such  christian  truths,  as 
are,  in  some  sort,  generally  believed,  in  his  own  words,  is  a  work 
most  acceptable  to  the  God  of  truth  ;  for,  certainly,  those  notions 
of  spiritual  things  which  fix  themselves,  and  reside  in  the  head  only; 
of  the  generality  of  those  who  are  called  christians,  are  usually 
guided  unto  the  heart  by  such  expressions  of  the  same  things,  as* 
come  from  the  hearts  of  others  :  Yet,  I  say,  at  last  1  considered 
that  truths  of  this  nature,  which  are  lik<e  to  find  so  much  opposi., 
tion,  will  hardly  be  received  by  any,  who  now  oppose  them,  un* 
less  they  be  brought  in,  as  it  were,  with  drum  and  trumpet;" I 
mean,  by  the  hands  of  some  famous  and  excellent  lyriters;  and 
fb&rdore  I  woulinot,  at  prestot^  write  of  this  subject,  any  mora 
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.tiian  only  to  speak  fiiy  Oii^inion ;  Irat  htite  ffttker  ehoscn  to  shew 
the  world,  what  some  emtftecit  divines  hare  written  of  it,  which  I 
cou'ceire  was  nerer  jet  read  d.nd  considered  by  any  of  those  who  de- 
•  Hght  in  such  sporf 9,  and  profess  to  walk  as  Christ  walked. 

-  And  here,  in  the  name  of  a  christian)  I  call  to  my  aid  (in  en« 
dcavouring  to  evmce  this,  that  such  a  temper,  as  may  actually 
consist  with  a  delight  in  inch  sports,  must  nteds  be  unchristian) 
all  those  who  are  of  the  same  opinion,  ^and,  withal,  are  con  scions 
to  thcmselTcs,  that  God  has  given  thcnv  an  art  of  persuasion,  an^ 
ability  of  conveying  their  own  thoughts  into  the  breasts  of  others^ 
Aot  only  of  tho^e  who  fire  simply  toid  of  thorn,  but  of  those  also 
l^ho  oppugn  and  resist  them:  Such  men  I  entreat  upon  all  occa« 
sions,  to  manifest  their  dislike  of  such  sports,  and  their  reasons 
for  it. 

•  If  these  papers  shall  chance  to  be  seen  by  the  worthy  and  re« 
Aowned  author  of  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  I  shall  humbly  intreair 
kirn,  as  one  who  serves  with  him  under  Christ,  the  Captain  of  ooi* 
salvation,  to  afford  me  some  aid  in  this  combate  with  the  world,  if 
&e  be  of  the  same  judgment^  as,  by  his  works,  I  presume  he  is.  I 
doubt  not^  but  the  smaU  thoughts  and  fancies^  which  those,  who 
delight  in  < his  sport,  are  apt  to  conceive  in  favour  of  it,  which 
airisv  in  thrir  minds,  like  mists  and  dark  vapoars^  to  obscure  th6 
reason  of  any  thing  they  can  ordinarily  hear  spoken  against  it^ 
Woald  suddenly  vanish,  like  a  morning  cloud,  when  the  son  ap* 
pears,  if  it  should  be  opposed  by  so  noble  a  person ;  whose  st}ic^ 
like  a  diamond,  is  bright  and  solid  ;  whose  excellent  rhetorick,  and 
beauty  of  expression,  does  not,  like  weaker  beauty,  consist  chieflj 
in  colour  and  complexion  (in  word's,  which  are  so  apt  to  take,  as 
they  say)  but  in  symmetry  and  exact  proportion.  And  I  hopc^  the 
amiable  subject  of  his  beautebus  etpressions  will,  in  time,  by  Ifav 
.help  of  God's  spirit,  draw  into  itself  the  love  of  many,  who,  as 
Jet,  arc  lovcrS  of  (he  worWL-  '  If  the  thoughts  I  have  expressed  of 
this  sport  be  not  suitable  to  his,  I  desire  to  be  better  informed  by 
llim:  For,  I  tnust  profess,  at  present,  it  scandals  me  extremely  to 
see  christians,  those  who  profess  to  'have  their  bosoms  a  nest  for 
^e  heavenly  dove,  to  be  companions  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  to  re. 
create  themselves  in  blood,  though  it  be  of  the  meanest  creatures  ; 
afitd  to  me  no  man's  reason  seems  more  strong,  or  expresdon  more, 
clear,  than  what  I  find  in  the  writings  of  this  excellent  person :  So 
that,  whatever  he  shall  bo  pleased  to  write  on  this  subject,  it  will 
cither  make  me  see  myself  in  an  error,  or  lead  me  on  further  in 
tke  way  of  truth ;  if  my  opinion  he  true  indeed,  which,  as  yet,  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  that  so  many  speak  against  it. 

All  that  I  have  to  say  farUior  is  this,  that,  if  1  did  not  as  much 
despise  the  shame,  as  1  am  thoi»ght  to  dc^ire  the  praise  of  the 
world,  I  wonld  rather  lose  the  hand  1  wrife  with,  than  employ  my 
pen  upon  such  an  occasion.  But  i  fear  not  the  terms  of  fool,  or 
madman:  It  was  said  of  my  Saviour,  ''  He  hath  a  devil.'*  My 
liOrd  was  rcvilc'd^  shall  1  be  applauded  ?     What  greater  comfort 
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ckn  a  c1irt»tian  have,  than  in  thinking  how  like  he  is  to  the  Lord  • 
of  Glorj,   not  only  in  what  he  did|  but  eren  also  in  what  he 
suffered. 

Of  Cock^Fighis,  and  suck  tike  Spofts. 

^  Thb  baiting  of  the  bear,  and  cork-fights,  are  no  pieet  recrca« 
^  tions.  .  The  baiting  of^  the  bull  hath  its  use^  and  therefore  it  it 
^  commanclcd  by  civil  authority,  and  so  hare  not  these :  And  tha 
^  antipathy,  and  cruelty,  which  one  beast  sheweth  to  another,  is 
^  the  fruit  of  oar  rebellion  against  God,  and  should  rather  more  us 
^  to  mourn,  thaii  to  njotcc.'  These  are  the  words  of  the  most 
learoed  and  godly  Mr.  Perkins,  in  that  famous  treatise  of  the  Casel 
of  Conscience,  printed  in  quarto,  A«D.  -—32,  p.  346. 

That  man  of  God,  Mr.  Bolton,  was  of  the  same  mind  with  Mr. 
Perkins,  concerning  such  sports:  ^  Consider^'  says  he  (in  his  ex.. 
ccllent  treatise,  intituled,  General  Directions  for  a  comfortable 
WtilkiDg  with  God,  p.  156)  '  that  rule  which  divines  give  about 
recreations:  We  must  not  make  God's  judgments  and  panish«» 
meiits,  either  upon  man  or  beast,  the  matter  and  object  of  them. 
Now,*  the  be»t  diyines  hold,  that  enmity  amongst  themselves  was 
a  fruit  of  our  rebellion  against  God,  and  more  general  judgment 
inflicted  upon  the  creature  after  the  fall.  Which  misery  coming 
upon  them  by  onr  means,  should  rather  break  our  hearts,  and 
make  them  bleed,  than  minister  matter  of  glorying  in  our  shame^ 
and  vexing  those  very  vexations  which  our  impiety  hath  put  upon 
them.  Alas,  sinful  man !  what  an  heart  hast  thou,  that  canst 
take  delight  in  the  cruel  tormenting  of  a  dumb  creature?  Is  it 
not  too  much  for  thee  to  behold,  with  dry  eyes,  that  which  only 
.thy  sin  hath  impresned  upon  it,  but  that  thou  must  barbarously 
also  press  its  oppressions,  and  make  thyself  merry  with  the  bleed- 
ing miseries  of  that  poor  harmless  thing,  which  in  its  kind  is  much 
more,  and  far  better  serviceable  to  the  Creator  than  thyself  2  Yet 
I  deny  not,  but  that  there  may  be  another  lawful  use  of  this  ao- 
tipathy,  for  i\ie  destroying  of  hurtful,  and  the  enjoying  of  usoi»- 
ful  creatures  ;  so  that  it  be  without  any  taint  or  aspersion  of  era* 
elty  on  our  parts,  or  needless  tormenting  of  the  silly  beasts.'  ^  ^ 
Mr.  Dod,  and  Mr.  Cleaver  (scorned  by  none  bnt  those  whose 
revilings  arc  praises)  in  their  exposition  of  these  words  of  Solo, 
mon,  Prov.  xii.  10,  ^^  A  righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his 
beast,"  having  spoken  against  the  hard  usage  of  labouring  beasts, 
as  horses,  &c.  conclude  thus :  ^  And  yet,  in  another  sort,  more 

*  extremity  than  this  is  used  against  other  sorts  of  creatures,  and 

<  that  is,  when  men  make  a  sport  of  making  them  miserable ;  when 

<  it  is  a  pleasure  to  put  them  to  pain  ;  when  it  is  a  pass-time  to  be« 
^  hold  their  torment  and  tearing.     This  procecdeth  not  of  a  tender 

*  heart ;  this  is  not  the  work  of  righteousness ;  this  delight- will 
^  leave  no  comfort  behind  it.  Have  our  sins  in  Adam  brought  such 
'  calamities  upon  them,  and  shall  we  add  unto  them  hy  cruelty  in 
'  our  own  persons  ?     llave  our  corruptions  bec^  a  cause  of  that 
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^  fierceness  that  is  in  many  of  them  one  against  another,  and  shall 
<  we  solace  ourselves  in  seeing  them  execute  it?' 

What  holy  Chrysostoiiie  would  have  said  of  this  sport,  if  ha- 
had  had  an  occasion  to  treat  of  it,  we  may  easily  gather  from 
these  words  in  his  twenty^niuth  Homily  on  the  Epistlt;  to  the  Uo. 

.mans :  Sf  c^p«  tltrlv  al  vait  eiyivp  ^vx^^l  jffMpoi,  lu  ^i^a»0fwet9  n^  iBtfl  t»( 
M«i(»;^  ^  oipt  Tot)(  dxSoTfitii*  Ktfft  fiiXP^  TM  d\oyif9  auTtip  ravtvfl 
iKTiUttO't  vl»  iifapoWIa ;    iid  Thor*  td  ao^o^  t($   cXiyi *      Aift«iO«  olxltifia 

The  souls  of  those,  that  are  truly  pious,  are  exceeding  mild  and 
gentle,  not  only  towards  relations,  but  strangers  also.  And  this 
lenity,  or  softness  of  heart,  they  extend  e?en  to  irrational  crea- 
tures. Therefore  the  wise  man  saith,  '^  A  righteous  man  regardetk 
the  |ife  of  his  boast,'*  Pro?,  xii.  10. 

To  all  those  who  affect  this  Sport* 
Sirs, 

Having  shewn  you  what  these  men  thought  of  the  sport  yon  af^^ 
fbct,  I  shall  intrcat  you,  if  you  believe  sin  to  be  a  matter  of  etcr« 
nal  concernment,  to  consider  seriously  what  here  you  have  read. 
If  you  are  not  convinced  at  present,  that  these  learned  and  godly 
men  were  in  the  right,  yet  1  doubt  not  but  you  will  be  in  time,  if 
you  more  fully  consider  the  matter  without  prejudice :  At  leasts  if 
you  are  regenerate  persons :  For,  I  conceive,  by  the  instinct'  of 
the  new  creature,  a  man  may  often  perceive  that  to  be  a  sin,  whose 
sinfulness  is  not  capable  of  any  express,  or  verbal,  demonstration, 
viz.  apprehending  it  so  to  be  merely  through  a  sense  of  the  anti* 
piathy  it  has  to  that  in  him,  which  he  knows  is  born  of  God,  whe- 
ther or  no  this  be  but  a  fanatick  notion  ;  and  whether  or  no  the' 
printing  of  these  papers,  and  such  like  actions  of  mine,  be  indeied 
so  foolish,  and  imprudent,  as  the  world  judges  then)  to  be,  1  wilt 
appeal  only  for  my  own  satisfaction  to  the  only  wbe  God.  Yet  I 
•hall  not  deny  to  render  an  account  of  any  of  my  actions,  in  which 
Jtdo,  and  must  usually  thwart  the  example  of  the  generality  of 
ifien,  good  and  bad,  to  any  man,  whose  authority  obliges  hiro,  in 
any  respect,  to  demand  it  of  me,  as  my  lawful  superior,  or  consci* 
euce,  as  my  fellow  christian. 
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After  they  had  sung  the  two  6rst  Staves  of  the  tenth  Hymn  of  Lamer's  tweira 
Son^s  of  Sion,  to  the  Tune  of,  The  Knave  of  Clubs,  the  Parson  proceeded 
in  bis  Text  as  followeth : 

Guaraan,  in>.  II.  chap.  iii.  rene  26.  the  latter  Part  of  the  Words. 
Let  Of,  while  we  live,  •make  use  of  our  time,  for  a  man*8  life  is  ended  in  a  day* 
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npilE  scope  of  this  rcTerend  divine  is,  in  tnese  words,  to  hold 
forth  unto  us  the  excellency  of  human  wit  and  policy  in  this 
self-seeking  and  deceitful  world.     And  indeed  I  hope  I  have  not 
made  a  wrong  choice  of  my  text,  not  knowing  any  one  whereon  I 
coald  better  ground  the  praises  of  our  departed  brother  here  be- 
fore us;  you  all  knowing  how  great  a  disciple  of  our  Author  be 
was,  being  indeed  the  very  pattern  and  exemplar  of  his  godly  and 
religious  life.    But  now,  to  explain  the  words  aright,  we  shall  deal 
with  them  a^  joiners  do  with  court  cupboards,  and  round  tables^ 
first  pull  them. asunder,  and  then  put  them  together  again  :    I  uso 
this  comparison,  that  you  may  know  me  to  be  a  man  of  trade,  that 
is  to  say,  one  that  trades  in  the  word,  or,  if  you  will  have  it  other- 
wise, a  holder-forth,  according  to  the  last  and  most  sanctified  In- 
stitution.    First,  then,  you  have  an  exhortation  in  these  words, 
Liei  us;  secondly,  the  time  given  us  to  make  use  thereof,  zchile  roe 
live;  thirdly,  the  thing  to  i^hich  we  are  exhorted,  that  is,  to  make 
use  ef  our  time;  and  lastly,  the  supreme  reason  of  this  exhortation, 
for  a  man*s  life  is  ended  in  a  datf.     Let  usy  while  we  livey  make 
use  of  our  time^  for  a  man^s  life  is  ended  in  a  day*     First,  then, 
of  the  first,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  words.  Let  us:  But  here  you 
must  give  me  leave  to  excuse  the  great  abuses  that  have  been  put 
upon  these  twp  poor  innocent  monosyllables,     t  confess  they  have 
been  crummrd  thicker  than  Habakkuk's  brown  loaf  into  the  por- 
ridge of  the  Cavaliers,  commonly  called  theCommon-Prayer  Book, 
when  they  cry.  Lei  usprujfp  Let  us  kneel;  but  beliere  it,  my  bc- 
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loTed,  I  have  now  rcbaptized  them,  and  washed  them  cleaner  from 
that  profanation,  than  erer  tripes  were  scow  red  from  their  "filth  by 
the  nicest  huswife  in  Field-lane.     Now,  being  thus  purified,  joa 
will  find  Let  us  to  signify  sometimes  as  much  as,  ''  Hinder  ns 
not,"  Quixot  the  .12th  verse  8.     '^  Hinder  me  not,  fair  Dulcina, 
from  the  enjoyment  of  your  sweet  company ;''  sometimes  as  much 
as  to  say,  ^^  suffer  us^'  saith  the  Reverend  Bascon,  chap.  vii. 
Terse  5,  to  bis  master  in  great  affliction,  <^  suffer  us  not  to  be 
starved  to  death,''  that  is,  ^^  let  us  not  be  starved,'*  &c     Yet  it 
is  not  meant  here,  as  in  those  places,  by  way  of  petition,  but  is  a 
kind  of  rousing  up  of  the  spirits  to  a  certain  action,  as  when  the 
carmen  would  heave  a  great  load  into  their  carts,  they  exhort  one 
another,  by  crying  heif  hoys ;  or  as,  when  the  coachman  would 
have  his  horses  to  go  faster  than  ordinary,  he  encourages  them  by 
saying,  stir  up^  in  which  sense  our  learned  Gusman  uses  this  ex- 
pression. Let  usy  in  this  place,  as  it  were  a  word  of  incitement,  or 
stirring  us  up  to  any  undertaking.    Some,  when  they  use  these 
wordsi  in  this  signification,  do  clap  one  another  on  the  back,  which 
adds  a  greater  em'phasis  tQ  them.     But  he  goes  on,  liet  us^  saith 
he,  while  we  live.     And  here  you  are  to  understand  two  •things, 
what  is  meant  by  we^  and,  secondly,  what  is  meant  by  the  words 
in  general,  while  we  live.     Note  then,  that  o^e  is  a  particle  of  dis« 
tinction,  which  shews  you  that  there  is  another  sort  of  men  to 
whom  our  dear  Gusman  doth  deny  the  precious  comforts  held  forth 
in  this  verse ;  for,  iny  beloved,  I  would  not  have  you  think,  that, 
when  he  spoke  this,  he  had  pigs  in  his  belly,  as  Calvin,  in  his 
comment  upon  this  place,  doth  erroneously  conjecture.     By  we 
then  is  meant  the  godly,  such  as  I  and  you  are,  whom  the  Lord 
hath  chosen  to  the  enjoyments  of  this  world.     The  other  sort  of 
'  men  here  implied  are  all  those  who  profess  to  be  our  enemies,  men 
that  would  cut  off  our  cars  with  the  paring-shovels  of  their  ma- 
lice, and  whip  our  backs  with  the  scourges  of  their  fury  ;  for,  did 
not  the  word  intimate  this  distinction,  our  deceased  brother  had 
not  used  so  many  pious  and  painful  eudeavours  to  advance  some 
men,  and  destroy  others,  that  is,  to  advance  his  own  godly  party, 
and  de^it'roy  his  wicked  foes.     Let  iis^  saith  he,  while  we  live^  that 
is,  while  we  are  in  power,  while  we  live  in  authority,  or  be  in  fa* 
vour  with  those  that  govern,  whether  it  be  a  single  person  or  a 
commonwealth ;  or,  if  you  will  have  it  otherwise,  while  we  are  in 
a  thriving  condition,  while  men  think  us  godly  and  faithful,  and 
consequently  trust  us  with  preferments  or  profit :  I  say,  when  the 
Lord  shall  put  such  opportunities  and  abilities  into  our  hands,  then, 
my  brethren,  Let  us  make  use  of  our  time;  let  us  take  hold  of , them 
with  both  hands,  anc^  hold  them  as  fast  as  a  mastiff  holds  a  sow  by 
the  ear;  Let  us  make  use  of  our  time,  that  is,  let  us  use  all  endea^ 
vours,  ways,  plots,  means,  manners,  tricks,  and  policies,  whe- 
ther lawful  or  unlawful,  to  raise  and  advance  our  own  .ends,  whe- 
ther  they  be  only  honourable,  or  profitable,  or  both.     And  when 
we  have  attained  that  which  we  seek,  let  ns  use  the  same  inventions, 
that  the  ungodly  man  may  not  gain  them  from  us,  and  thence  tak« 
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occasion  to  triumph  over  us.     The  fathers  of  the  order  of  Indus« 
try,  at  the  council  held  at  Biscar  in  the  year  1590,  made  a  decree, 
that  every  one  should  keep  his  own,  and  get  what  he  could  from 
another.     I  speak  this,  that  1  may  not  leave  you  altogether  with, 
out  authority  m  the  explanation  of  my  text,  but  of  this  morfe  anon.  . 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  reason  of  the  words,  for  a  man's  life 
is  ended  in  a  day ;  a»  much  as  to  say,  the  life  of  man  is  very  short; 
for,  whereas  it  was  formerly  above  an  ell  and  a  nail  long,  it  is  now 
no  longer,  than  a  span,     liow  vast  a  while  did  Methuselah  live  to 
enjoy  the  pains  and  labours  of  his  youth  ?     But  no  sooner  had  oar 
dear  brother  Mr.  Peters  got  an  estate,  a  little  chariot,  and  an 
Onesimus  or  two  to  wait  on  him,  thinking  to  comfort  himself  with 
the  blessings  of  the  creature,  but  he  was  snatched  away  from  us, 
even  as  a  boy  snatches  a  pippin  out  of  an  apple-woman^s  basket. 
Some,  in  regard  of  the  shortness  thereof,  have  compared  the  lifq  of 
man  unto  a  lilly ;  but  1  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take; seeing  that  of  that  flower  is  made  a  precious  oil  that  pro* 
longeth  the  days  of  man  by  curing  festered  wounds,  and  broken 
pates.     Oihers  have  likened  it  unto  a  rose,  but  with  as  little  rea- 
son ;  for  we  know  that  of  the  rose  is  made  that  excellent  conserve 
which  is  good  against  the  cough  of  the  lungs,  one  of  the  greatest 
enemies  to  life;  1  therefore,  rather  agreeing  herein  with  that  great 
light  of  the  Spanijsh  church  Lazarillo  de  Tomes,  shall  compare  our 
beloved  brother  unto  marigold,  and  his  ending  in  a  day  unto  the 
fading  thereof.     For  as  the  flowers  of  a  marigold  swimming  on  the 
top  of  a  mess  of  porridge,  which  is  the  food  of  the  body,  is  a  great 
ornamrnt  thereunto,  so,  my  beloved,  was  he  a  great  ornament  to 
our  religion,  which  is  the  food  of  the  soul ;  and  even  as  that  closes 
op  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  so  did  he  end  in  a  day,  even  in  that 
day  that  the  sun  of  our  region  was  forced  to  withdraw  himself  from 
Whitehall.     Thus  much  for  the  exposition,     I  shall  now  proceed 
^  to  the  doctrine  that  creeps  out  of  my  text,  as  a  fox  creeps  out  of 
his  hole:  That  it  is  the'duty  of  every  professor,  seeing  that  he  hath 
but  a  short  while  to  stay  in  this  world,  to  make  the  best  use  of  his 
time ;  the  particulars  of  which  doctrine  I  shall  labour  to  make 
good  unto  you   by  reason  and  example.     First,  then,  that  there 
is  a  duty  that  lies  upon  every  professor,  we  find  evident  by  thi^, 
that  there  is  in  all  men  not  only  a  labouring  and  a  panting,  but 
also  a  tyeupon  them  to  look  after  self-preservation,  for,  if  a  child 
o(  God  be  in  want,  and  woeful  necessity,  as  many  times  they  are, 
the  law  of  nature  doth  oblige  them  to  seek  after  maintenance,  and 
not  to  destroy  themselves  and  their  family.     Saith  Gusman  in  his 
second  book,  c.  3.  v.  15,  ''  Poverty  is  daily  death;"  so  that  he, 
who  avoids  not  pove.ty,  seeks  a  daily  death,  and  is  consequently 
a  daily  murtherer  of  himself;  at  least  he  intends  it:   Now,  an  in- 
tention to  sin,  without  repentance,  is  a  sin  as  great  as  the  act  it. 
self.     This  it  was  that  urged  the  holy  Gusman  to  undertake  those 
many  atchievements  which  he  performed  ;  for  saith  he  in  another 
place,  book  the  lirst,  c.  8,  v.  1^,  "  1  thought  it  not  my  duty  to 
live  in  idleness :"  Therefore,  when  ncccssit},  the  be^l  scVxoo\-\xx\^* 
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tresi  of  the  godly,  that  maketh  magpies  to  speak,  and  spaniels  t=r^ 
fetch  and  carry,  had  made  him  consider  his  duty,  he  was  not  slac  -K 
in  the  exercise  thereof;  so  that,'  betaking  himself  to  the  religious^ 
calling  of  a  thief,  he  stole  the  cook's  silver  goblet,  the  grocer T^ 
royals,  and  coiisened  the  cardinal  of  his  barrel  of  conserves.  Mor^ 
over,  my  beloved,  this  duty  of  seif-preserration  caused  our  dear 
sister  Agatha,  as  you  may  read  in  the  first  book  of  pious  Francion, 
not  only  to  bethink  he i self,  but  to  bestir  her  stumps  also:  Finding 
herself  therefore  to  be  of  a  welUshaped  body,  and  of  comely  fea- 
tures, and  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  men,  she  became  an  harlot,  and 
was  unto  the  brethren  a  great  comfort  in  the  frail  distresses  of  ho. 
man  nature ;  whereby  she  was  stored  with  wealth,  and  increased 
in  worldly  enjoyments.     This  duty  it  is  that  obligeth  butchers  to 
preach,  and  coblers  to  pray ;  that  teaches  them  to  make  profes- 
sion  of  religion,  and  then  causeth  them  to  take  on  them  the  gainful 
function  of  the  ministry ;  whereby  they  may  be  the  better  enabled, 
after  the  sweet  consolations  of  boiled  beef  and  bag-pudding,  to 
sing  psalms,  and  rejoice  in  their  families.  ,  All  these  things  our  de- 
ceased brother  knew  full  well,  which  made  him  persist  in  the  per«. 
formance  of  this  duty  until  the  end.     He  soon  found  the  sweet  gain 
of  preaching,  and  made  such  a  dextrous  use  of  it,  that  he  was  bo- 
loved  of  his  rulers,  and  died  with  the  blessing  of  Job;  for  I  may 
say  of  our  dear  brother,  as  the  text  saith  of  him,  that  the  Lord 
blessed  his  latter  end  more  than  his  beginning.     The  Lord  reward 
that  blessed  man  who  first  invented  this  profitable  and  advantageous 
science.     Thus  much  for  the  first  part  of  our  doctrine,  thai  there 
is  a  duty  lying  upon  every  professor.     Now,  my  beloved,  I  shaJl 
come  to  tell  you  what  that  duty  is :  'Tis  true  the  words  of  my  text 
are  so  plain,  that  you  may  in  a  manner  pick  it  out  of  the  words, 
with  as  much  ease  as  you  can  pick  out  the  marrow  of  a  leg  of  mut- 
ton bone  with  a  skewer,  or  the  wrong  end  of  a  spoon  ;  for,  say 
they,  Let  us^  while  we  live,  make  use  of  our  time,  seeing  the  life  of 
man  is  ended  in  a  day.     So  that  here  your  see  what  duty  that  is, 
that  you  ought  to  make  use  of  your  time ;  but,  perhaps,  you  do 
not  know  what  it  is  to  make  use  of  your  time,  which  is  the  next 
thing  1  shall  inform  you.     Know  ye  then,  my  brethren,  there  are 
swarms  of  such  men  as  make  profession  of  religion,  who  are  not 
all  of  one  trade  or  occupation  ;  but  some  follow  one  thing,  some 
another,  according  to  their  several  gifts*    For  some  are  stitchers 
of  cloth,  some  are  boddice-makers,  some  are  translators,  some  are 
soldiers,  and  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord;  some  are  brokers  ;  some 
are  hewers  of  woojd,  that  is  to  say,  carpenters  ;  some  are  drawers 
of  water,  that  is,  victuallers  and  innkeepers ;  some  are  those  that 
gape  for  state  employments ;  and  some,  though  1  deny  not  that  any 
of  these  may  take  the  ministry  upon  them  in  time,  are  preachers  of 
the  word,  as  soon  as  ever  they  have  done  playing  at  trap*-.  Now, 
that  every  one  of  these  professions  may  profit  in  their  several  voca- 
tions,  there  are  req'uired  these  nine  gifts : 

The  gift  of  convenient  boldnesi 
1'he  gift  of  nonsense, 
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The  gift  of  leasing, 

The  gift  of  accusing  and  informing, 

The  gift  of  ignorance, 

The  gift  of  cousening, 

The  gift  of  thieying, 

The  gift  of  covetoasness, 

And  the  gift  of  hypocrisy; 

I  haye  placed  the  gift  of  conyenient  boldness  in  the  yan,  and  the 
gift  of  hypocrisy  in  the  rear,  knowing,  that  a  professor  cannot 
well  go  on  upon  any  enterprise  without  the  one,  nor  well  come  off 
without  the  other.  Now,  though  a  professor  ought  always  to 
l)aye  an  inward  working  of  these  gifts,  yet  the  perfection  of  theni 
is  required  in  some  sorts  of  professors  mqre  than  in  others : ,  For 
example,  the  gifts  of  impudence,  lying,  and  cousening,  do  more 
properly  belong  unto  those  who  ha?e  trades  and  occupations  of  sel- 
ling and  buying.  The  gifts  of  ignorance,  lying,  impudence,  iUi- 
forming,  cousening,  and  hypocrisy  belong  unto  such  as  seek  pre. 
ferment,  whether  civil  or  military ;  but  all  of  them  together  are 
required  to  make  up  a  minister  of  the  word.  I  shall  not  here  stand 
to  tell  you  in  particular  how  tstvy  one  of  these  callings  ought,  ac- 
cording Ui  their  seyeral  gifts,  to  make  use  of  their  time ;  but  in 
general,  as  a  foot-boy  skippeth  oyer  kennels,  skip  oyer  those  in- 
structions  which  concern  the  professors  that  arc  of  my  own  liyery. 
first,  therefore,  that  a  preaching  professor  may  make  use  of  his 
time,  it  is  required,  that  he  should  be  stored  with  impudence,  eyca 
as  a  woodmonger's  lyharf  is  stored  with  faggots  and  sea-coal.  Tho 
uses  of  it  are  these  two,  first,  to  encoprage  you  to  the  most  des- 
perate enterprises ;  and  secondly,  to  make  you  scorn  the  reproaches . 
of  those  that  reprove  you:  As  for  example,  my  beloyed,  if  yoii 
see  one  of  your  enemies  seated  in  a  warm  living,  and  that  your 
heart  pant  and  thirst  after  the  same,  you  ought  then  to  put  on 
yonr  night-cap  of  devotion,  and  your  garment  of  hypocrisy,  and 
go  unto  your  superiors  and  say,  yonder  is  a  man  who  is  not  of  the 
congregation  of  professors,  who  is  planted  in  a  rich  living ;  he  is  a 
scandalous  and  disaffected  person,  and  I  am  more  worthy  than  he, 
pray  put  me  into  his  place.  If- men  therefore  rebuke  you,  and  call 
joo  accuser  and  deyil,  then  ought  you  to  make  use  of  your  gift  of 
impudence,  and  laugh  at  them  all.  Thus  did  holy  Nye  throw  out 
unrighteous  Juxon  out  of  his  parsonage  of  Fulham :  Thus  our 
brother  Marshall  became  possessed  of  his  fat  liying  in  the  land  of 
Essex.  This  imboldened  our  departed  brother  to  hold  fortH  in  the 
pulpit  of  Whitehall,  where  so  many  learned,  as  the  heathen  call 
them,  had  been  before  him.  What  cared  they  for  the  reproaches 
of  men,  for  their  hearts  were  seared  with  the  hot  iron  of  impu. 
dence,  finding  themselves  at  ease  and  filled  with  joy  ?  This  like- 
wise imboldened  the  poor  Spaniard,  as  we  find  in  the  book  of  our 
dear  Gnsman,  book  1.  c.  7.  first  to  beg  money,  and  then,  with- 
out  bidding,  sit  down  cheek-by-jowl,  with  the  ambassador ;  for, 
saith  he,  in  the  last  yerse,  he  was  carried  away  with  bravadoes^ 
and  an  impudent  behaviour. 
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The  next  virtue,  we  are  to  make'use  of,  is  the  gift  of  nonscn«c : 
For,  perhaps,  thou  may  est  not  be  a  scholar,  nor  one  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  learned,  and  it  may  concern  thee  to  talk  two  hoars  to- 
gether; thou  oughtest  therefore,  to  be  well  furnished  with  non- 
sense, that  thou  mayest  be  inabled  to  go  through  with  thy  work ; 
to  which  purpose  often  repetitions,  ^nd  telling  of  tales,  do  yery 
much  conduce ;  as  when  our  departed  brother  told  the  story  of  his 
being  in  heaTen  and  hell,  and  the  tale  of  puss  in  her.  majesty. 

The  next  gift  is  that  of  lying,  which  may  be  very  profitable  to 
thee,  and  whereof  thou  mayest  make  a  very  great  advantage ;  for, 
if  thou  art  bid  to  preach  for  the  benefit  of  thy  rulers,  if  then  thou 
art  furnished  with  soul-cousening  doctrine ;  if  then  thou  hast  the 
right  art  of  lying  and  wheedling  the  peopir,  by  telling  them,  that 
the  cause  thou  speakest  of  is  the  only  true  cause,  and  that  God^ 
will  certainly  own  them  in  their  obedience  to  it,  then  there  will 
arise  unto  thee  a  very  great  emolument.  With  these  arts  our  de- 
ceased brother  furnished  the  parliament  with  basons,  rings,  and 
bodkins.  Thus  he,  by  telling  them  that  Ireland  was  a  place  that 
flowed  with  milk  and  honey,  and  where  broad-cloath  of  twelve 
shillings  a  yard  grew  upon  the  trees,  inticed  the  soldiers  over  against 
the  publick  enemy.  Thus  we  read  in  the  fore-mentioned  chapter 
of  Gusman,  how  the  same  Spaniard,  by  relating  the  nobleness  of 
his  family,  though  he  were  but  a  cobler's  son  in  Cordova,  and  by 
boasting  of  several  great  actions,  which  he  never  did,  got  of  the 
iaid  ambassador  both  money  and  his  dinner.  We  find  also  Mr. 
Sterry  practicing  this  gift,  when  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  new 
master,  our  late  protector,  he  assured  him,  that  his  father  was 
sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  when  most  divines  do  affirm  the 
contrary. 

The  next  thing,  requisite  for  a  man  that  will  make  you  but  use 
of  his  time,  is  the  gift  of  accusing  and  slandering  :  Knowest  thou 
not,  O  man,  that  slanders  are  like  the  defilement  of  printers  ink, 
easily  laid  on,  but  hard  to  rub  off?  If  then  thou  seek  est  to  work 
any  one  into  disfavour  \iith  his  superiors,  that  thou  mayest  obtain 
thy  desired  end,  make  thy  first  shot  at  him  with  the  pot-guns  of 
slander;  for  the  disgrace,  thou  throwest  upon  him,  throws  him 
out,  and  tosses  thee  into  the  haven  of  thy  wishes.  Thus  our  de- 
ceased brother  never  left  accusing  unsanctified  j.aud,  till  his  head 
bad  satisfied  his  wrath ;  and  the  benevolences,  which  the  profes- 
sors bestowed  on  him  out  of  his  worldly  profits,  had  appeased 
the  hunger  of  his  almost  famished  purse :  Thus  the  brethren 
likewise  accused  the  Lord  Craven,  being  of  the  race  of  Ishmael, 
and' got  his  estate. 

Thy  next  gift  is  ignorance ;  for  thou  must  know  that  there  are 
few  wise  men  in  authority.  Thinkest  thou  then,  O  foolish  Gala* 
tian,  that  any  man  will  advance  such  a  one  as  is  more  cunning  than 
himself?  No,  thou  must  at  least  pretend  ignorance ;  and  if,  after 
such  advancement,  thou  dost  grow  wiser  than  thy  brethren,  then, 
I  say,  make  use  of  thy  time,  saith  blessed  Machiavcl  in  his  book 
d/  the  Right  Path  to  Preferment,  '^  Let  every  man  couuterfeit  that 
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bumonr  which  he  finds  most  adT^ntageous  to  his  designs/'  There« 
fore  neither  oar  deceased  brother,  nor  any  of  his  faithful  brethren 
the  triers,  would  advance  those  whom  the  heathen  called  thegrave, 
learned,  and  wise,  but  the  meanest  of  the  people,  that  were  of  the 
simplest  and  weakest  capacities.  There  came  a  learned  man,  and 
one  of  the  weak  brethren,  and  contended  for  a  place ;  saith  our 
deceased  brother  to  him  that  was  learned,  '^  What  is  faith?"  Who 
answered  him  discreetly,  according  to  the  learning  of  the  schools. 
Then  he  demanded  the  same  question  of  the  other,  who  replied, 
''  That  faith  was  a  sweet  lullaby  in  the  lap  of  Jesus  Christ :"  At 
which  words  our  deceased  brother,  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven, 
cried,  '^  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  hath  revealed  these  things  nnto 
the  simple;''  friend,  thou,  according  to  thy  deserts,  shalt  hav^ 
the  living. 

The  next  thing  important  is  the  gift  of  consening  :  for  you  know, 
my  beloved,  the  common  people  are  a  simple  sort  of  creatures^ 
who  must  be  deluded  into  their  own  good:  Now  their  good  is  the 
good  and  safety  of  their  governors :  Do  we  not  deceive  children 
whom  we  would  give  physick  unto,,  by  anointing  th)B'  brim  of  ths 
cup  with  honey?  So  do  we  sweeten  the  bitter  purges,  which  are 
the  people's  taxes  and  impositions,  -with  the  delicate  allurements  of 
liberty  and  religion.  So  our  late  Reverend  Lord  Oliver,  of  bles« 
sed  memory,  for  whom  our  dear  brother^  the  Lord  reward  his 
soul,  hath  pimped  full  often,  as  you  may  read  in  our  dear  sister 
Brisco's  book  of  Divine  Truth ;  so  I  say  he,  by  cousening  every 
body  that  he  dealt  with,  by  the  right  management,  or  the  season- 
able taking  and  breaking  of  his  oaths  and  protestations,  became  a 
monarch.  Thus  did  the  devout  Lasarillo  cousen  the  priest  his 
master  of  his  bread :  I  shall  give  you  his  own  words,  L.  L  c.  3. 
T.  11.  I  pray,  ray  beloved,  turn  to  the  place  and  mark  it,  for  it 
is  a  rery  precious'  text:  Saith  he,  ^'  as  1  was  musing  how  to  get 
Tictuals,  and  feeding  upon  the  i>ight  of  the  chest  wherein  my  mas- 
ter's bread  was  locked,  there  came  a  tinker  to  the  door  with  a 
bunch  of  keys,  who  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  angel  in  disguise ;  said 
1  to  him,  ^  have  you  a  key  that  will  open  this  chest  ?'  he  assayed, 
and  opened  it,  by  which  means  I  made  many  a  fair  loaf  invisible,^ 
that  my  master  never  knew  of." 

Another  thing,  mainly  conducing  to  him  that  would  make  nse 
of  his  time,  is  the  gift  of  covetousncss.  Therefore,  saith  the  text, 
of  that  blind  hermit  who  was  Lazarillo's  master,  that,,  for  all  his 
gains^  there  was  never  a  man  so  wretched  a  niggard.  The  reason 
thereof  is,  that  there  may  >come  changes,  and  that  the  professors 
may  be  forced  to  fly ;  it  behoves  them  therefore,  while  they  may, 
to  make  use  of  their  time,  that  is,  to  hoard  up  and  save  against  the 
day  of  adversity*  You  have  the  examples  of  most  professors  for  it, 
whose  doors  we  find  continually  shut,  and  never  opening  to  the 
least  ezpence  of  a  crust,  though  a  poor  man  should  beg  his  heart 
out  This  nrnkes  us  not  to  be  content  with  our  livings,  but  to  set 
up  lectures  and  private  congregations,  which  bringeth  in  unspeak* 
able  profit ;  Not  content  with  this,  some  of  our  brethreu  &\U.\ii\%voL 
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the  triers  chair,  which  b  the  seat  of  authority,  hafe  prirately  takes 
to  themselTes  the  rewards  of  well-doing,  loth  to  spoil  the  charitj 
of  men,  bj  receiying  tankurds  of  siWer,  randlets  of  sack,  and 
sometimes  readj  money ;  the  Lord  of  his  mercy  make  them  thaDk- 
ful.  Oar  deceased  brother  was  a  mighty  admirer  of  canes  with 
Stiver  heads,  and,  making  his  admiration  known,  he  profited  ex- 
ceedingly. 

The  last  important  gift  is  the  gift  of  hypocrisy.  The  reason 
hereof  is,  that  he,  who  will  compass  a  design,  mast  go  the  best 
way  he  can  to  do  it.  Now  he,  that  cannot  get  his  ends  by  force, 
must  seek  to  attain  them  by  cunning ;  but  it  is  foand,  (hat,  in  these 
days,  there  is  no  canning  like  that  of  seeming  godly,  as  Mr.  Sedge* 
wick  hath  well  observed,  in  his  book  of  Spiritual  Experiences; 
therefore  is  this  gift  very  necessary :  For  which  cause  saith  Tibe« 
rins,  the  best  of  chrbtian  emperors,  that  he,  who  knows  not  to 
dissemble,  knows  not  to  rule ;  and  with  him  accords  our  brother 
Spurstow,  in  his  book  of  ^  The  Privileges  of  the  Saints.'  AU  the 
world  knows  how  conducing  it  was,  both  to  oar  deceased  brother, 
and  his  dear  Master,  and  what  advantages  they  got  thereby ;  I  shall 
not,  therefore,  insbt  any  more  upon  further  examples. 

Having  thus  made  out,  by  reason  and  example,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  professor,  while  he  lives  in  this  world,  to  make  use 
of  his  tine,  and  the  means  and  ways  how  to  do  it,  I  shall  nov 
proceed  to  the  application.     Is  it  so  then,  that  every  -professor 
ought  to  make  use  of  his  time?     Then  let  this  serve  for  an  use  of 
exhortation,  to  exhort  every  one  of  you  to  make  the  best  use  of 
your  time ;  that  is  to  say,  get  money,  get  estates,  get  friends  at 
court,  and  labour  to  enjoy  the  promises ;  the  fat  of  the  land,  my 
beloved,  is  your  fee-siraple,  thereCore  let  not  Canaan  be  taken  from 
you.     If  your  rulers  would  have  yoa  worship  them,  and  adotm 
them,  do  so,  beloved,  for  they  are  gods,  and  ye  ought  to  do  so? 
If  they  would  have  you  preach  false  doctrine,  and  deceive  the  peo- 
ple, do  so;  it  is  their  interest,  and,  if  their^s,  youc's  also  :  DonoC 
they  feed  you,  and  clothe  you,  and  put  you  into  fat  livings  ?     Em 
therefore  obedient  to  them  in  all  things.     If  they  would  have  yoa 
procure,  procure  for  them,  as  you t  deceased  brother  did  before 
you,  and  went  down  unto  his  grave  in  peace.     Aye  but  some  will 
say,  these  things  are  unlawful.     But  hear  what  saith  our  dear  bro« 
ther  Horace  of  sacred  memory:  In  vetitum  nefas  ruimus:  Mf9 
ought  to  run  into  that,  from  which  we  are  forbidden.     To  confiim 
this,  I  shall  only  give  you  two  or  three  motives,  and  so  eonduda; 
First,  from  the  inconveniencies  following  the  neglect  of  your  duty; 
and,  secondly,  from  the  conveniencies  that  hang  upon  it,  evep  as 
pears  hang  upon  a  tree  at  the  latter  end  of  the  summer.     The  ia* 
conveniencies,  arising  from  the  neglect  of  ouc  duty,  are  poverty 
and  necessity';  therefore  Gusman,  being  in  great  want,  and  find* 
Ing  that  brickbats  were  too  hard  to  feed  on,  and  that  the  raptors  of 
a  house  were  not  to  be  roasted,  thought  there  was  no  better  waj 
to  thrive,  than  by  becoming  a  churchman  ;  for,  saith  he,  then  shaU, 
i  have  something  to  eat,  knowing  well,  that  a  Dominut  vobiMM 
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never  tasted  of  hunger.     Again,  if  thoa  wert  married,  and  thy 
wife  should  see  her  neighbours  go  finer  than  she,  and  should  com. 
plain,  and  thou  not  be  able  to  supply  her,  would  it  not  be  a  great 
trouble  and  yexation  of  spirit  to  thee  to  hear  the  clamours  of  thy 
dear  consort  ?     The  next  motive  is  the  folly  and  indiscretion,  that 
men  would  justly  accuse  you  of,  that,  when  it  is  in  your  power  to 
make  use  of  your  time,  you  should  be  such  wood-cocks-combs  ai 
to  refuse  it.     The  conveniencies  arising  are,  first,  the  respect  of 
men;  secondly,  the  respect  of  women ;  and,  thirdly,  thecertaia 
gain  and  profit,  which  have  always  belonged  unto  us.    For,  if  you 
make  use  of  your  time,  men  will  respect  you,  worship  you,  and 
place  you  uppermost  at  their  meetings,  while  you  sit  a-straddle 
upon  their  consciences,  as  Balaam  rid  upon  his  ass,  without  the 
least  winciog,  or  contradiction  at  all.     The  women  will  feast  you, 
and  cram  not  only  your  bellies,  but  your  purses ;  nor  shall  there 
be  a  good  bit  eaten  at  the  table  of  their  husbands,  of  which  you 
shall  not  partake,  to  the  great  envy  of  the  wicked.     When  you 
come  down  sweating  from  your  pulpits,  they  will  put  you  into 
▼arm  bjeds,  and  rub  over  your  weary  limbs  with  their  soft  and 
tender  hands ;  and,  my  beloved,  these  are  precious^  I  say,  precious 
enjoyments.     Therefore  I  shall  conclude^  in  the  words  of  my  text, 
Let  us^  while  zee  live,  make  use  of  our  time,  taking  for  our  pat- 
tern the  life  and  manners  of  our  deceased  brother  here  before  us  ; 
of  whom,  that  I  may  make  him  a  short  encomium,  I  shall  say  thus 
innch;  That,  from  his  youth,  he  followed  (he  calling  of  the  mini- 
stry ;  and,  because  then  the  wicked  prevailed,  and  he  was  a  suf- 
ferer, he  went  about,  giving  consolation  to  those  that  suffered  for 
^eft,  and  such-like  criminal  offences.     Afterwards  he  travelled^ 
^d,  as  he  found  occasion,  sowed  his  seed,  sometimes  in  fruitfid, 
Mmetiines  in  barren  soils ;  and  I  may  say  this  of  him,  that,  while 
•^  lived,  such  was  his  zeal,  he  laid  many  a  whore  of  Babylon  on 
1|^  back.    When  the  faithful  began  to  exalt  their  horns  in  this  na* 
^y  he  was  a  great  fomenter  of  the  quarrel,  and  gave  occasion  to 
^he  rest  of  his  brethren  to  fish  in  troubled  waters.     To  his  prince 
l|e  Was  a  great  assistance  in  all  his  designs,  laying  aside  that  no- 
tional impediment  of  a  statesman,  called  Conscience,  that  he  might 
^  the  more  serviceable  to  his  country.   His  charity  was  not  un« 
'^^ewB,  he  giving  two  notable  examples  thereof,  in  his  relieving 
<)Qr  two  dear  sisters,  the  butcher's  wife  and  Mrs.  Littleton,  in  both 
^ip  afflictions.     He  died  not  without  associates  to  accompany  him 
^^ his  last  rest;  for,  as  I  am  informed,  on  that  night,  that  he  de« 
ptrted,  departed  also  a  dear  brother  and  sister  of  our's,  the  hang« 
5^10  and  Moll  Cutpurse.     He  was  .at  first  unwilling  to  die,  know. 
H)g  what  comforts  he  left  behind  him ;  but,  seeing  there  was  no 
lemedy,  he  leaned  bis  head  on  the  pillow,  and  peaceably  yielded 
lip  the  ghost.     When  Tyribazus,  a  noble  Persian,  was  arrested,  at 
the  first  he  drew  his  sword  and  defended  himself;  but,  when  they 
charged  him  in  the  king's  name,  then  he  yielded  himself  willingly. 
So,  when  death  arrested  our  dear  brother,  at  first  he  started  and 
ftrnggled,  M  a  man  shrinks  at  his  first  pujtting  his  feet  into  the  cold 
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ivater;  but,  when  he  recollected  his  thonghtjs,  and  considered^- 
that  death  was  sentlo  him  as  a  messenger  to  bring  him  to  eternitjt 
he  embraced  it ;  and  he  went  to  his  long  home  as  willingly,  as  a 
young  bride  goeth  from  her  friends  into  the  country  with  her  new- 
married  spouse.  And  thus,  having  tired  your  patience,  before 
which  time  we  never  use  to  make  an  end,  I  shall  conclude,  still 
desiring  you  not  to  forget  the  example  of  our  departed  brother,  and 
the  words  of  my  text :  Let  us^  while  we  live^  make  use  of  our  time; 
for  the  life  of  man  is  ended  in  a  day. 


DEMOCRITUS  TURNED  STATESMAN: 

OR» 

TWENTY  QUERIES  BETWEEN  JEST  AND  EARNED, 

PROPOSED  TO  ALL  TRUE-HEARTEO  ENGLISHMEN. 

Semper  ego  auditor  tantum  ?  nunquamne  reponam  x 
Vezatus  toties  ? 

Si  Datura  negat,  facit  indignatio 

Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci. 

London:  Printed  in  the  year  1659.    Quarto,  containing  eight  pages^ 


I.  TTIT'HETHER  it  be  not  conTcnient  that  the  doctrine  of 
▼  T  Copernicus,  who  held  that  the  world  turns  rouDdf 
should  be  established  by  act  of  parliament,  which  our  late  cbanges^^ 
alterations,  and  revolutions,  in  part  have  verified  ;  and  that  Tycho 
Brache,  with  the  gang  of  the  contrary  opinion,  be  adjudged  hete^ 
rodoxal ;  and  that  from  henceforth  it  be  enacted,  that  what  per* 
tons  soever  do  profess,  publish,  or  hold- forth  any  other  tenent 
contrary  thereunto,  be  adjudged  Anathema,  Ma  ran  ath  a,  and  that 
publick  thanks  be  given  to  Vincent  Wing,  for  the  great  pains  he 
took  in  /the  composure  of  that  excellent  piece  called  liarmonicon 
Coeleste  ? 

.  II.  Whereas  it  is  humbly  conceived  fit  by  Machiavel  and  his 
pupils,  that  all  the  gangrened  members  of  the  body  politick  be  cut 
off,  lest  putrefaction  of  the  whole  should  ensue :  It  is  therefore 
worthy  the  consideration,  whether  it  be  not  expedient  to  employ 
an  ambassador  to  the  man  in  the  moon,  to  procure  habitations  for 
our  new  courtiers  (greater  antipodes  to  the  present  government, 
than  the  old  constant  cavaliers?)  And,  for  the  better  effecting 
thereof,  it  is  deemed  necessary,  that  the  great  clerk,  Doctor  '>ViU 
kins,  warden  of  Wadham  college  in  Oxon,  in  regard  he  hath  the 
greatest  knowledge  in  that  new  plantation,  be  desired,  with  ail 
•peed,  to  provide  his  winged  chariot  for  their  convenient  carriagQ^ 
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ind  that  he  undertake  the  employment  of  a  coachman  to  conduct 
thein  thither. 

III.  But  if  that  design  fail,  'whether  it  be  not  expedient  io  ship 
them  all  for  Oceana,  and  that  Mr.  Harrington,  our  famous  mo- 
dern Columbus,  discoverer  of  that  floating  terra  incognita^  be  de- 
li red  to  be  the  pilot  to  conduct  them  thither ;  who  for  his  pains  de- 
lerves  to  be  made  Knight  of  the  Sun,  and  that,  in  a  grateful  re- 
neinbrance  of  his  good  service,  it  should  always^  be  called  after  his 
name,  tIz.  Harringtonia?  . 

IV.  Whether  it  be  not  convenient,  or  rather  necessary,  to  call 
all  persons  to  an  account,'. that  have  any  way  contributed  their  as- 
listance  for  the  establishing  of  the  late  deceased  tyrant,  as  chief 
magistrate  of  this  commonwealth?     And  whether  any  person  or 
persons,  who  hare  any  way  abetted  him,  and  endeavoured  to  con- 
firm him  in  this  ty  ranny,  or  acted  under  him  in  any  places  of  trust, 
or  power,  or  sat  in  any  parliament,  or  conrention,  summoned  by 
Ms  writ,  be  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  any  office  in  the  commonwealth, 
as  it  is  now  settled  i 

y.  Whether  it  be.  not  a  great  contempt  of  the  law  enacted  by 
this  parliament,  that  made  it  treason  for  any  one  person  to  aim  at 
the  sole  government  of  tids  commonwealth,  to  suffer  such  person  to 
go  unpmiished,  in  despight  of  the  said  law  ?     And,  whether  it  be 
not  prudence  to  have  such  person  brought  to  condign  punishment, 
that  hath  transgressed  that  law,  to  terrify  others  for  the  future, 
from  making  the  like  attempt  ? 
t        VI.  Whether  those  apostate  officers  of  the  army,  that  were  ac- 
tive, and  grand  instruments  in  suspending  and  disturbing  this  sei- 
r     sion  of  parliament,  as  well  as  secluding,  imprisoning,  and  unjustly 
detracting  several  members  of  the  same  parliament  before,  that  were 
eminent  assertors  of  the  people's  liberties,  against  tyranny  and  op- 
pression, conscientious  propagators  of  the  gcs|)e],  and  establishers 
of  the  fundamental,  municipal  law  of  the  land,  and  valiant  cham- 
pions of  the  true  old  cause  :    And,  by  their  declaration  of  August 
^  Anno  Dom.  16J^3 ;  as  also  by  a  Pasquil  called,  The  true  State 
of  the  Commonwealth,  An.  1654,  declared  this  session  of  parlia- 
inent  to  be  actually  and  finally  dissolved  from  being  any  more  a 
P&fliament,  by  an  eitraordinary  providence,  but  also  branded  tho 
"^embers  thereof  ignominiously  for  a  corrupt  party,  carrying  on 
their  own  ends,  to  perpetuate  themselves  as  supreme  authority, 
never  answering  the  ends  which  God  and  his  people  expected  from 
^^ni,  exercising  arbitrary  power,  and  swallowing  up  the  ancient 
libertieB,  and  properties  of  the  people,  and  to  perpetuate  their 
Miseries,  vexations,  and  oppressions,  through   the  multitude  of 
jinnecestary  laws,  and  ordinances,  concerning  their  own  particular 
Interest,  as  they  there  at  large  remonstrated,  be  fit  persons  to 
nave  any  employment,  either  military  or  civil,  within  this  com. 
»»onwealth  ? 

Vll.  Whether  a  weather.cock,  a  king*^  fisher,  a  pliant  willow, 
apiece  of  wax  capable  of  all  impressions,  a  time-server,  a  Persian 
'^i  tacrificing  to  the  rising  sun,  a  lord  president,  under  the  lata 
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tyrant,  of  his  high  court  of  Injustice ;  a  man,  that  hath  made  jof- 
tice  quick-sighted,  and  redeemed  it  from  blindness,  be  a  fit  keeper 
of  the  commonwealth's  conscience  ? 

YIII.  Whether  a  hot-brain'd  parrot,  that  multiplies  words  with- 
out matter ;  a  new  courtier,  an  apostate  from  his  first  principlei 
and  the  good  old  cause,  as  appears  by  a  speech  he  made  in  the 
last  parliament  in  the  behalf  of  R.  C.  be  fit  to  be  restored  to  his 
place  of  attorney.general  for  South-Wales  ? 

IX.  Whether  pride  and  arrogancy,  one  who  is  of  yesterday,  and 
linows  nothing ;  a  clerk,  or  barrister  of  nine  years  standing ;.  ia 
his  heart  a  quaker,  yesterday  a  protectorian,  this  day  a  repnbli* 
can,  to-morrow  what  you  please;  a  farourer  of  lerellism,  and 
one  that  is  not  constant  in  any  thing  but  inconstancy  (save  only  ia 
the  opinion,  that  there  are  no  witches,  nor  can  deserve  death, 
though  an  act  of  parliament  be  made  to  that  end)  be  fit  to  be  a 
judge  in  Wales  ?  i 

X.  Whether  a  debaucher  of  both  the  protectors,  an  oppressor 
of  his  country,  a  persecutor  of  the  godly ;  one,  that  sacrilegi- 
ously robbed  God's  house,  to  build  himbelf  sumptuous  palaces, 
and  hath  purchased  five-thousand  pounds  per  annum ;  who  never 
fought,  nor  drew  a  sword  in  anger,  be  fit  to  sit  in  that  Tenerable 
assembly  of  the  commonwealth's  representatives  }  or  whether  it  be 
not  fitter  for  him  to  be  rejected,  and  his  estate  sold  to  pay  jnst 
publick  debts  ? 

XI.  Whether  it  be  lawful  for  an  ignorant  scribbler  to  vent  hii     1 
pettish  humour,  malice,  and  reproaches  against  those  persons,  who,     ^ 
in  the  seat  of  judicature,  have  behaved  themselves  upright,  jast, 
and  honest,  and  done  the  commonwealth  singular  good  serrice^ 
during  both  the  late  protectors  governments? 

Xif.  Whether  levellers,  dippers,  independants,  presbyteriam^ 
Jesuits,  donatists,  manichees,  pelagians,  enthusiasts,  scbismaticks^ 
hereticks,  hypocrites,  devils  incarnate ;  yea,  whatever  the  presen^ 
power  will  have  them  to  be,  of  any  religion,  of  all  religions,  o 
none  at  all ;  the  true  orthodox  and  learned  divines  ordeals  ;  knaves 
fools,  yea  favourers  of  their  brethren  learned  in  the  same  faculties 
and  Telenus'd  house  of  correction  in  a  mercurial  new-found  land 
be  fit  persons  to  be  intrusted  with  the  power  over  the  cousciencei^ 
of  honest  and  religious  men  ?  And  whether  some  of  them,  that^ 
are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  mysterious  art  of  bribery  and  si-^" 
mony,  and  such  Simon  Magus,  as,  by  the  knack  of  registry,  hatk^ 
increased  his  estate,  from  a  parsonage  of  one-hundred  pounds  per^ 
annum,  to. twelve-hundred  pounds  per  annum  land  of  inheritance,^ 
ought  not,  injustice  and  prudence,  to  be  called  to  an  account;^ 
and  their  estates,  acquired  by  the  ruins  of  the  church  and  severaLfl 
poor  ministers,  to  be  sold,  towards  the  payment  of  arrears  due 
the  poor  bankrupted  common  soldiers,  that  sufier  hunger  and  wan 
while  such  enjoy  the  streams  of  Tagus  in  their  cofiers? 

Xill.  Whether  it  be  not  a  matter  of  dangerous  consequence  t 
permit  a  crop-eared  pettifogger,  a  reviler  of  the  saints,  a  constan 
opposer  of  powers^  an  unwearied  scribbler^  a  demoniack  possesi 
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nitl^  a  legion  of  hellish  fieads^  the  spirit  of  contradiction  to  pnlK 
lish  a  scandalous  libel  against  the  good  old  cause  and  the  defenders 
thereof,  in  such  a  juncture  of  time,  wherein  most  spirits  are  £acti. 
ous,  and  apt  to  take  fire,  like  tinder,  at  the  least  spark  of  encou- 
ragement dropping  from  a  fiery  pen  ? 

XIV.  Whether  a  Plagiarius,  a  Demetrius,  a  jailer  of  our  liber* 
ties^  and  one  who,  in  the  last  assembly,  was  in  a  probability  to 
suffer  for  his  unparalleled  crimes,  be  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
Command  of  the  most  important  place  of  the  nation  ?  And  whe«i 
ther  it  be  not  necessary  to  expose  him  to  the  sword  of  justice,  who 
hath  so  much  abused  the  sword  of  the  commonwealth  ? 

XV.  Whether  it  will  not  be  wisdom  to  look  back  to  the  occa^ 
sion  ,of  the  late  bloody  and  unhappy  war,  and  gradually  to  the  pro- 
secutions thereof,  and  the  end  that  was  proposed  at  the  beginning; 
and  when  the  continuance  of  the  medium  conducing  to  that  end 
was  CTerted ;  and  then  to  return  to  the  place  where,  passion  capti- 
vated reason,  and  there  to  build  a  happy  government  upon  the 
basis  of  the  true  old  cause,  according  to  the  first  principles  that 
were  owned  by  all  good  people  I 

XVI.  Whether  it  be  not  the  pnrest  and  safest  kind  of  free  state, 
to  have  a  free  parliament  elected  annually,  or  twice  a  year,  as  it 
was  before  the  conquest,  and  after  many  years,-  without  retitraint 
on  the  wills  of  the  free  people  of  the  nation ;  which  parliament 
may  constitute  and  elect  a  senate,  that  ^shall  act  according,  and 
sabject  to  the  law  of  the  land,  in  the  interyal  of  parliament,  and 
so  to  be  elected  from  year  to  year  by  each  parliament ;  which  par- 
liaments, being  the  free  people  of  England's  representatives,  ought 
not  to  be  restrained,  or  cnrbcd,  b^r  any  sort  of  court  convention, 
or  council  enjoying  po-ordinate  power,  for  that  will  be  to  abolish 
the  grand  inconyenience  of  one  negative  voice  so  much  brayed 
against,  and  to  set  up  a  monstrous  hydra  of  negatives  (for  great 
care  ought  to  be  taken  to  preserve  unity  in  a  rcpublick,  which 
lieth  most  obnoxious  to  popular  commotions,  and  factions)  [thf 
epidemical  disease  of  this  schismatical  age :]  And  further,  that  sucl| 
men  may  be  elected  for  representatives  in  parliament  councils,  and 
senates,  as  be  wise,  honest,  prudent,  and  religious ;  and  not  fac- 
tious sectaries,  or  such  as  wear  both  law,  equity,  reason,  and  re- 
ligion in  their  scabbards,  and  father  all  their  prodigious  wilful  and 
exorbitant  actions  on  providence? 

XVII.  Whether  the  army's  declaration,  and  seclusion  of  the 
parliament  in  1653,  were  an  absolute  dissolution  of  that  session  ; 
and,  whether  the  people  making  new  elections  by  virtue  of  O.  P* 
his  writ,  and  also  most  of  the  members  of  the  said  parliament  own- 
ing the  said  elections  to  be  legal  by  their  endeavours  to  be  elected^ 
and  sitting  by  vertue  of  such  election,  was  a  confirmation  there- 
of; and  moreover,  whether  they  can  be  remitted  to  thtir  ancient 
right,  by  getting  possession  without  the  concurrence  of  an  an- 
cient remedial le  right,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  work  a 
remitter  ? 

XVIil.  Whether  it  consists  with  policy  and  national  pi>x&e;iic% 
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to  keep  such  a  lawless  army  on  foot,  who  are  carried  away  witk 
a  whirlwind  or  tempest  of  ambition,  and  walk  antipodes  to  all  set- 
tled and  peaceable  government,  and  are  ready  instruments  for  any 
insolent  apostate,  or  tyrannical  dictator,  that  will  equal  them  in 
pretences  of  religion  (yet  denying  the  power  thereof )  and,  like 
Pompey,  will  make  it  his  design,  by  secret  engines,  to  cast  the 
state  into  an  absolute  anarchy  and  confusion,  that  the  state  might 
cast  itself  into  his  arms,  in  necessity,  for  a  protection,  and  so  the 
sOTercign  power  be  cast  on  him ;  who,  probably,  hath  neither  rea. 
son,  nor  law  on  his  side,  save  only  to  make  good  the  saying  of 
Solon,  who,  when  Croesus  shewed  htm  his  treasury  of  gold,  said  to 
him :  That,  if  another  came,  that  had  better  iron,  he  would  be 
quickly  master  of  his  gold  ? 

XIX.  Whether  it  be  not  safer,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  pre. 
sent  government  of  this  commonwealth,  and  all  other  free  states, 
where  due  course  of  law  is  admitted  for  recovery  of  rights,  or  de- 
ciding of  meum  and  tuum,  and  liberty  of  subjects  favoured  (which 
we  have,  with  grpat  expence  of  blood,  so  long  fought  for)  to  raise 
the  militia  in  each  county,  under  the  command  of  prudent  and  rp« 
ligious  men,  that  have  interest  in  their  country,  and  arc  conc^fned 
in  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  not  mere  hirelings,  that 
will  be  apt  to  take  any  impression,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  pub. 
lick  peace,  for  their  own  ])rivate  ends,  and  will  make  their  swords 
patronise  intolerable  rapine  ? 

XX.  Since  the  apostles  call  religion,  our  reasonable  service  to 
God,  insomuch  as  the  very  ceremonies  and  figures  of  the  old  law 
were  full  of  reason  and  signification,  but  more  especially  the  chris- 
tian faith  under  the  gospel,  as  in  all  things,  so  in  this,  deserveth 
to  be  highly  magnified ;  holding  forth  the  golden  mediocrity  in  this 
point,  between  the  law  of  the  heathen  and  the  law  of  Mahomet^ 
which  have  embraced  the  two  extreams  (for  the  first  had  no  con- 
stant belief  or  confession,  but  left  altogether  to  the  liberty  of  pro- 
fessors ;  and  the  last,  on  the  other  side,  interdicteth  all  arguments 
about  the  matter,  and  cnjoincth  unity  in  the  manner  of  the  pro- 
fession of  religion,  the  one  having  the  very  face  of  error,  the  other 
of  imposture ;  whereas  the  faith  doth  both  admit,  and  reject  dis- 
putations and  professions  with  difference)  whether  then  it  be  not 
requisite  to  settle  such  a  religion  in  this  nation,  as  may  consist  with 
the  apostle's  words,  and  such  a  mediocrity,  that  we  be  neither  tied 
on  the  one  hand  to  a  Mahometan  unity  of  accidental  discipline  and 
manner  of  worship,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  be  left  to  a  heathenish 
liberty  both  in  the  articles  and  principles  of  religion,  and  aUo  in 
the  substantial  matter  of  belief,  and  decent  manner  of  disciplim 
and  confession,  since  such  boundless  liberty  is  the  mother  of  alL-» 
sects,  heresies,  and  atheism  (which  this  age  abounds  with,  thought 
ireiled  under  the  specious  garment  of  tender  conscience,  who  ar^ 
enemies  to  all  settled  government,  whether  monarchy  or  oligarchy)^ 
except  their  heretical  opinions  be  favoured,  and  themselves  mountecS. 
to  the  zenith  of  preferment,  and  stern  ot  government,  which  is  hopecf 
will  never  be;  though  highly  at  present  endeavoured? 
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XLately  erected  for  the  Benefit  of  all  that  love  the  good  old  Cause,  at 

Walliiigford-Housei  '^ 

^  rid  already  furnished  with  divers  excellent  Treatises,  herein  roentior.cd. 
London :  Printed  in  the  year  1659.    Qaarto,  coDtaining  eight  pages. 


I  •  nPHE  City  Compliance,  for  GaiH  ivithout  Conscience^  writ- 
ten by  Robert  Tychborn.    • 
%  The  Cares  of  the  World  satisfied  :  or,  a  Rest  from  Labour : 
'^lierein  is  proved  a  rest  for  such  souls,  as  could  find  no  rest,  an* 
^e»  the  old  gOTernmpnt,  written  by  Henry  Donne,  JCxecutioner. 

3.  Religion  in  Bonds:  or  the  Saints  Captivity  and  Persecution 
'^perienced  :  By  John  Barkstead,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

4.  A  new  Way  to  make  Lords ;  or,  new  Lords  already  made : 
^li^reunto  is  added,  the  other  liouse^  their  Authority  and  Insti. 
^A^ion;  also  are  included  their  noble  Acts  and  Atchievemenfs^ 
*^l.th  their  fortunes  inabling  tbem^  for  their  services,  written  by 
^^^illiam  Prynne,  Esq.  ^ 

,  •    6.  Perjury  (in  Folio)  proved  to  be  Jure  Divind,  by  his  late 
•iighness  deceased. 

6.  A  Commonwealth  expounded  \.o\ie,  the  safe  Way  through 
v^is  World,  and  the  most  certain  to  that  which  is  to  come ;  where. 
^i~ito  is  added,  That  Gain  is  great  Godliness;  by  Sir  Arthur 
"i  aslerig; 

7.  Verbum  Doloris :  or,  England  in  Mourning :  prophetically 
^^  retelling  the  Destruction  of  Protectors,  as  likewise  of  the  Suc- 
'^ssion  of  their  Families,  by  Richard  Cromwell,  Esq. 

8.  Patience  per  Force  ;  or,  a  Medicine  for  a  mad  Dog^:  Treat- 
*^g  of  the  infallible  Vertue  of  Necessity,  by  the  aforesaid  Author. 

9.  The  World  in  Amaze,  or  wise  Men  run  mad:  also  is  added 
hereunto  an  Exhortation,  that  those  who  have  worn  out  Religi* 
^n's  Cloke  would  get  new  ones,  or  turn  the  old  ;  written  by  Hugh 
Meters,  Master  of  Arts, 

10.  Divided  impera:  The  Art  of  Supplanting  or  Compassing 
^ne's  Ends,  being  a  subtle  Piece,  dedicated  to  the  Lord  Lambert, 
^nd  written  by  l^eter  Talbot,  Soc.  Jesu. 

11.  The  Art  of  Preaching  and  Praying,  with  the  right  Use  of 
tlcligion:  ^by  that  incomparable  Artist,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Knight. 

12.  Pacaoa  d^'  Scoto :  or,  Scots  Directory  for  ail  such,  as  For* 
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tune  shall  hereafter  make  Secretaries  of  State;  shewing  their  Ne» 
cessity  of  being  conversant  in  the  Secrets  of  both  Sexes,  most  po« 
litickly  handled,  and  written  by  Thomas  Scott,  Secretary. 

13.  Hey-te  Tyte:  or,. To-morrow  Morning,  I  found  an  Horse- 
shoe; being  an  excellent  Discourse  concerning.GoTernment,  with 
some  sober  and  practical  Expedients,  pfiodestly  proposed,  and  writ- 
ten by  James  Harrington. 

14.  Defamatio  Uegum :  or  the  History  of  Ingratitudfe,  II  Bur- 
dachio  experto;  an  Italian  translation;  every  Thing,  and  No- 
thingj  or  the  compleat  Compiler:  fiy  the  Lord  Fines. 

15.  Apuleius  in  Laudem  Asini:  or,  a  Panegyrick,  in  commen- 
dation of  his  late  Highness's  singular  Yirtuc^s,  and  Valour,  by  Pa- 
gan Fisher. 

16.  Well  flown  Buzzard:  or,  a  holy  Rapture  of  the  Coart- 
Confes^or ;  wherein  he  made  a  new  and  incredible  Discoyery  of 
his  late  Highness,  since  his  decease,  at  the  Right-hand  of  God: 
by  Peter  Sterry. 

17.  Superstition  demolished :  or  the  old  Dagon  pulled  down,  fmd 
remoyed  from  Westminster,  by  the  Committee  of  Safety. 

18.  A  new  Gag  for  an  old  Goose :  or,  a  Reply  to  James  Har- 
rington's Oceana,  by  Mr.  Wren- 

19.  Asinus  ad  Lyram  :  or,  a  new  Way  of  Improying  the  Gold- 
finders  Office,  proposed  to  the  Priyy-Council,  for  the  ease  of  the 
city,  by  a  person  of  a  good  report,  and  one  who  petitions  to  be 
Duke  of  the  Dunghil,  because  he  has  much  insight  into  a  busi- 
ness of  this  nature ;  the  first  letters  of  whose  name,  is  Alderouui 
Atkins. 

dO.  The  Rebels  Catechism,  translated  out  of  the  Scottish  Di- 
rectory, by  Colonel  Hewson. 

21.  Berecynthius  Heros:  Wherein  it  is  demonstrated,  that  Mr. 
Rowe  is  the  fittest  Orator  for  his  Auditors  extended  ears,  his  toiofr 
being  as  low  as  his  rhetotick,  and  both  as  lean  as  his  person* 

32.  An  Owl  in  an  lyy.Bush :  or  Gilbert  Millington  in  the 
Chair ;  together  with  the  excellent  Improvement  of  scandalous 
Ministers. 

S3.  A  Curry-Comb  for  a  Cox-Comb  :  or  inyisible  John  disco- 
Tered,  by  Colonel  Overton. 

These  are  the  gift  of  Charles  Lord  Fleetwood,  for  the  better 
^encouragement  of  future  benefactors. 
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A  SHORT,  LEGAL,  MEDICINAL,  USEFUL,  SAFE,  AND 
EASY  PRESCRIPTION  TO  RECOVER  OUR 

KINGDOM,  CHURCH,  AND  NATION, 

From  their  present  dangerous,  distractive,  destructive  Confusion,  and  worst 

tbau  Bedlam  Madness } 

Seriously  recommended  to  all  English  Freemen,  who  desire  Peace, 

Safety,  Liberty,  Settlement. 

By  WILUAM  PRYNNE,  Esq,  a  Bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Judges  xix.  90.— Consider  of  it,  take  adrice,  and  speak  your  minds. 

Proir.  zii.  19,  90.— Deceit  is  in  the  heart  of  them  that  imagine  erit,  but  to  the  counsellors  of 
peace  is  joy.    There  shall  no  e?il  happen  to  the  just,  but  the  wicked  shall  be  filled  with 
.mischief. 

Printed  at  London,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Edward  Thomas,  at  the  Adam  and  Ere* 
in  Little  Britain,  1659.    Quarto,  containing  twelve  pages. 


^HE  ambition,  'treachery,  turbulency,  ayatice,  and  late  Infused 
jesaitlcal  principles  of  some  sway ing  officers  in  the  parliament's 
army,  aspiring  after  the  supreme  authority,  government,  and  pub. 
lick  rerenues  of  our  three  kingdoms,  having  so  far  corrupted  their 
judgments,  seared  their  consciences,  depraved  their  wills,  and 
hardened  their  hearts,  as  openly,  frequently  to  violate  all  sacred 
oaths,  TOWS,  covenants,  obligations,  trusts,  commissions,  engage- 
ments to  the  late  king,  his  heirs  and  successors,  the  old  parliament, 
kingdom,  nation,  for  whose  defence  they  were  originally  raised, 
atid  commissioned,  and,  to  their  own  new-created  anti-parliamen- 
tary junctos,  conventions,  protectors,  and  conventicles,  which 
they  have  all  successively  subverted,  engrossing  the  sovereign, 
royal,  and  parliamental  power  into  their  own  hands,  opposing  and 
advancing  themselves  (by  mere  treachery,  perjury,  violence,  and . 
other  desperate  ways  of  unrighteousness)  like  that  man  of  sin,  and 
mystery  of  iniquity,  above  all  that  is  worshiped  and  called  God  ; 
making  no  less  than  three'publick  revolutions  of  our  government, 
and  forcibly  dissolving  two  parliaments,  as  they  deemed  them,  of 
their  own  modelling,  convening,  within  six  months  space,  last 
past ;  and  thereby  made  our  formerly  renowned  nations,  the  scorn, 
reproach,  wonder,  derision  of  all  the  world ;  themselves  the  mon- 
sters  of  men,  the  shame  of  Christianity,  chivalry  ;  exposed  our 
three  nations  to  the  uttermost  extremity  of  danger  by  new  unpre- 
cedented ataxies,  divisions,  incroachments  upon  their  hereditary' 
rights,  liberties,  properties ;  caused  a  total  decay  of  all  sorts  of 
trade,  justice,  legal  proceedings  at  home,  and  occasioned  a  speedy 
much  feared  invasion  from  our  potent  combined  popish  adversaries 
abroad,  when  thus  miserably  distracted,  discontented,  impove- 
Vishttd,  and  totally  disabled  to  repulse  them  :  It  is  hi^h  l\m%  iox 
every  publick-spirited  Engiis^hman  in  this  strange,  dUtt;kcV\xi^  <:otk« 
vol..  rji,  • 
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fusion  (which  hath  alibost  as  much  diyided  and  discontented  alt 
conscientious  officers,  soldiers  in  the  army,  navy,  as  the  people  of 
all  catlings,  conditions)  to  contribute  their  bestadyice,  by  all  juit, 
legal,  hopeful,  speedy  ways,  agreeable  with  the  laws  of  God  and 
the  land,  and  those. rights,  liberties  of  the  people  (the  defence 
whereof  all  officers,  soldiers  in  the  army,  have  so  frequently  and 
constantly  avowed  they  were  principally  raised,  and  resoWed  to 
defend,  though  they  have,  hitherto,  failed  in  their  promiseB)  to 
recover  us  out  of  tiie  labyrinth  of  our  almost  inextricable  amazing 
confusions,  settle  our  pernicious  distractions,  and  prevent  that  vi- 
sible, imminent,  universal  desolation  else  likely  to  fall  upon  our 
church,  state,  nation,  religion,  beyond  all  possibility  of  escape^ 
through  the  army  officers  rash  destructite  counsels,  and  violations 
of  their  trusts,  oaths,  engagements,  both  as  soldiers,  christians,  and 
members  of  the  kingdom. 

The  only  just,  legal,  probable  means  now  left  that  I  can  pra^ 
scribe  both  for  our  nation's,  church's,  army's,  present  and  futun 
safety  too  (if  they  will  cordially  and  christianly  submit  thereto,  as 
they  ought  in  conscience,  justice,  prudence)  is, 

First,  for  all  ancient  nobility  of  the  kingdom  (the  hereditary 
great  council  and  counsellors  of  the  nation  in  all  actual  interreg- 
nums, and  publick  confusions,  as  our  historians,  records,  law 
books^  and  the  commons  themselves  in  the  long  parliament  resok 
Ted,  both  by  custom,  law,  right)  to  assemble  themselves  by  com- 
mon consent  at  Westminster,  or  so  many  of  them  at  least,  or  thmr 
heirs,  if  dead,  who  constantly  adhered  to  the  long  parliament,  and 
there  to  issue  out  writs  according  to  the  statute  of  16.  Car.  chap,  h 
on  the  third  Monday  of  November  next,  under  twelve  or  more  of 
their  hands  and  seals,  for  a  free  and  legal  election  of  knights,  citi- 
zens, burgesses,  barons,  in  every  city,  county,  borough,  port^ 
according  to  former  usage,  to  appear  at  the  parliament-honse  in 
Westminster,  the  third  Monday  in  January  next  ensuing,  at  a  par- 
liament then  and  there  to  be  held,  in  such  a  manner  and  form  ai 
this  act  prescribes ;  wherein  such  proposals  and  counsels  may,  by 
common  conseut,  be  pursued,  as  may,  through  God's  blessing, 
soon  restore  our  pristine  peace,  trade,  honour,  wealth,  prosperity, 
felicity,  settlement,  and  secure  us  from  all  future  changes^ 

Secondly,  for  all  freeholders  in  every  county  of  the  kingdom, 
at  the  next  county  court  in  November,  to  meet  together,  and 
make  choice  of  the  ablest,  honestest,  wisest,  stoutest  gentlemen 
for  their  sheriffs,  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  county,  command  the 
militia,  suppress  all  insurrections,  elect,  return  knights,  citizens, 
burgesses  to  serve  in  parliament,  and  execute  the  office  of  a  she« 
riff;  it  being  their  ancient  legal  right  and  privilege,  by  special 
grants  of  our  kings,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  which  none, . 
in  late  or  present  power,  ought  to  incroach  upon,  or  deprive 
them  of,  and  they  are  all  now  bound  to  exercise  and  maintain  for 
their  own  preservation  and  safety.  This  their  right  I  shall  clearly 
evidence  beyond  contradiction : 

First,  by  the  people's  ancient  ri^^ht  in  Edward  the  Confessor's 
ii'aej  or  before^  ia  their  folkmote  to  chuse  an  heretoke,  a  baron,. 
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or  person  of  quality,  in  every  county,  in  nature  of  a  captain,  who 
had  the  power  of  d»e  coonty  and  militia  in  erery  shire,  ^  Sicut  ct 
ficecomites  prorkiciarnin  et  coBitatuum  eligi  debent  per  singulos 
eomitatus  in  pteno  foifcmoto' :  As  sheriffs  of  prorinces  and  coun- 
ties ought  to  be  <^08en  ia  erery  county  ;  as  you  may  read  at  large 
in  Mr«  Lambard's  Archaion,  f.  135,  de  Heretochiis :  in  Sir  Henry 
Spelisan's  Griossarium,  Dux  et  Heretochius,  p.  23:2,  318,  340: 
My  Sovereign  Power  of  Parliaments,  part  ii.  p.  524,  t£d  :  €ooke*s 
two  Institutes,  p.  174,  175. 

Secondly,  by  Rot.  Clans,  anno  16  Jofaan.  Reg.  part.  i.  ra.  3; 
dorso.  ^  Dominus  rex  concessit  baronibus  suis,  militibns  8c  libere 
^  tenendbas  de  Comubia,  quod  habeant  vioecoiBilem  de  aliquo  ip« 
^  sorum  ad  electionem  eorum.  Idem  vero  barones,  milites,  &  li- 
'  bere  tenentes  conoesserunt  Willielmo  Wise,  qiuod  hab(*at  hun- 
^  dredum  de  £stweneleser  ad  feodi  firmam,  sibi  &  hxredibus  suis 
'  imperpetuum,  per  dimidium  marci  argenti,  ad  festum  sancti  Mi- 
^  chadis  reddendum.' 

Thirdly,  <  by  Rot.  Pat  An.  5.  H.  III.  memb.  5  H.  Dei  grada, 
^  &c.  «rchiepiscopis,  episcopis,  comitibus,    baronibus,  siilitibus, 

*  libere  tenentibus  &  aKis  omnibus  de  Com;  Cornub.  salutem,  Sci- 
^  atis  quod  concessimus  Tobis  quod  iiberam  habeatis  electionem  eli- 
^  gendi  rohis  In  Ticecomitem  nostrum  unum  de  Com.  Cornub.     £t 

<  ideo  volris  mandamus  quod  eligatis  tres  fideles  Si  discretos  de  Com. 

*  Cornub.  Sc  illos  nobis  praesentari  fac.  apud  London  in  octab. 
^  chiusi  pasche,  ic  nos  unum  ex  illis  tribus,  prout  nobis  placuerit, 

<  Tobis  dabimus  ad  Ticecomitem.     Et  interim  commisimus  comita. 

<  turn  ilium  Comab.  cum  omnvbus  ilHs  qnae  ad  nos  pertinent  di- 
^  lecto  Sc  fideli  nostro  Regtnaldo  de  Yalletorta  custodiend.  vobisque 

^  mandamus  quatenus  eidem  Reginaldo  usq ;  ad  praedictum  termi- . 
^  nam  sitis  intendentes  Sc  rospondentes  in  omnibus,  tanquam  v'tt, 
^  nostro  &  balH?o  nostro.   Et  in  hujus,  &c.     T.  H.  de  Bnrgo,  Sec. 
^  apod  Westm.  xxriii,  die  Jan.  an.  regni  nostro  quinto.' 

Fovrthiy,  ^  by  Pat.  10.  H.  III.  memb.  4.  Rex  archiepiscopis, 
^  episcopis,  abbatibus,  prioribus,  comitibus,  baronibus,  militi. 
^^us,  Hbere  tenentibus,  Sc  omnibus  aliis  de  oommunibus  Somer- 
^  set  Sc  Dors,  salutem.  Sciatis  quod  electioni  quain  fecistis  de  Will. 
^  fii.  Henr.  ad  Vic.  nostrum  facieod.  de  Comiftait.  Somerset  Sc  Dor. 
^  s€*t  assensum  nostrum  pnebulmus.  Etideo  robis  mandamus  quod 
^  ei  tanquam  Vic.  nostro,  quamdiu  nobis  placuerit,  intendentes* 
^  sitis  Sc  respondentes.  In  cujus,  ^t.  Teste  Rege  apud  Winton* 
^  XXV ii.  die  Jan.' 

Fifthly,  by  Mat.  Paris,  Mat.  Westminster,  Daniel,  and  others, 
who  record,  that,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  king  Henry  the  Third, 
the  king  placed  new  sheriffs  in  every  county,  displacing  the  sheriffs 
the  barons  and  people  had  made ;  whereupon  the  people,  in  every 
county,  manfully  resisted  the  sheriffs,  and  would  not  obey,  nor 
regard  nor  answer  them  in  any  thing,  whereat  the  king  was  much 
troubled.  Modi  less  then  ought  they  now  to  obey  any  sheriffs 
obtruded  ou  them  by  the  army*officers,  or  asiy  other  illegal  usur*' 
pcd  power. 

Sixthly,  by  the  ftetn/eo/ A  Wiculi  super  Chartas,  A.41.^.^.1:* 

€  2 
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chap.  8.  the  king  hath  granted  to  his  people,  that  they  shall  bavt 
the  election  of  sheriffs  in  every  shire,  where  the  shrivalty  is  not  of 
fee,  if  they  will.  And,  chap.  13.  forasmuch  as  the  king  hath 
granted  the  election  of  sheriffs  to  the  commons  of  the  shire,  the 
king  willcth,  that  they  shall  chuse  such  sheriffs  as  shall  not  charge 
them»  and  that  they  shall  not  put  in  any  officer  for  rewards  or 
bribes :  And  that  they  shall  not  lodge  too  often  in  one  place,  nor 
with  poor  persons,  nor  with  men  of  religion.  By  which  statutes 
(being  but  confirmations  of  the  people's  former  rights  by  custom, 
or  kings  grants,  on  which  some  of  them  incroached^  which  wai 
the  occasion  of  these  actf)  all  counties  used  to  elect  their  sheriff: 
And  if  they  elected  any  mean  or  unfitting  person,  as  they  sotie. 
times  did,  he  then  commanded  them  by  his  writs  to  chuse  another, 
who  was  fit  to  discharge  that  office ;  witness  this  memorable  record 
ensuing: 

CI.  31  E.  I.  m.  ISdorso.  ^  Rex  coronatoribus  &  toti  commu- 
nltati  Comitatuum  Salop.  Sc  Stafford,  salutcm.  Cum  nuper  pro 
communi  utilitate  regni  nostri  inter  alia  concesserimus  populo 
ejusdem  regni,  quod  habeat  si  yoluerit  electionem  ric.  in  singulis 
comitatibns  died  regni  cum  opus  fuerit  vicecom.  praedict.  in  eis* 
dcm,  ubi  videlicet  yicecomes  de  feodo  non  existit.  Ac  Ricardus 
de  Harlegh,  per  yos  in  yic.  comitatuum  prxdictorum  nupef  elec- 
tus,  ad  ofiicium  illud  faciendum  minus  sufficiens  est,  sicut  ex  tes- 
timonio  fide  digno  accepimus :  Vobis  mandamus  quod  aliquem  qui 
melius  sciat&  possit  officio  yic.  dictorum  comitatuum  intendere  & 
utilior  fuerit  ad  idem  officium  exequendum  in  vie.  eorundem  comi- 
tatuum pro  vobis,  si  v'olueritis,  eiigatis,  &  ipsnm  sicelectum  per 
aliquem  legalem  &  circumspectum  hominein  ex  parte  vestra  cum 
Uteris  vestris  patentibus  sub  sigillissex  de  discretioribus  &  probio- 
ribus  mil.  eorundem  comitatuum  Thess.  &  baronib.  nostris  de 
Scaccario  in  crastino  Sancti  Michaelis  prox.  futuri  sine  .dilatione 
praesentetis,  ut  ipse  tunc  ibidem  praestito  sicut  moris  est  Sacra- 
mento^ extunc  ea  faciat  &  exerceat,  quae  ad  officium  vicecomitis 
pertinent  in  com.  prasdictis.  Et  habeatis  ibi  tunc  hoc  breve: 
Scituri,  (juod  si  talem  per  vos  electum  modo  pracdic<o  non  pre- 
sentaveritis  coram  praefatis  Thess.  &  baronibns  nostris  in  crastino 
praedicto,  praedicti  Thes  .  &  barones  extunc  nobis  de  alio  Yiceco- 
mite  vobis  prseficiendo  in  defectu  vestri  providebunt.'  Teste  Rege 
apud  Sarum.  16.  die  April. 

Eighthly,  by  Glaus.  12  E.  III.  pars  2.  m.  15.  Clans.  13  E.  III. 
pars  3.  dors.  16.  CI.  14  E.  Hi.  pars  2.  m.  3.  '  De  Vicecomitibus 
Eligend'iS  per  totam  Angliam ;'  wherein  are  several  writb  issued, 
authorising  and  commanding  the  people,  to  elect  their  sheriffs,  in 
every  county,  throughout  England  ;  with  other  records^  to  the  like 
effect,  over  tedious  to  recite  at  large. 

Ninthly,  by  Mr.  Lambard's  Archaion,  f.  13.5.  and  Sir  Edward 
Cook's  two  institutes  on  Magna  Charta,  p.  174,  175,  558,  559, 
&66j  who  resolve:  That  sheriffs,  in  ancient  times,  were,  and 
ought  to  be  chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  the  county,  in  the 
county-court,  as  conservators  of  the  peace,  coroners,  verderers, 
eonstablea^  petty  coostables,  werotheU)  and  since  elected  likewiM 
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bj  the  people;  as  well  by  the  king's  writs,  as  without  them,  in 
cases  of  necessity. 

Tenthly,  by  the  constant  custom  of  all  corporations,  which  are 
counties  within  themseWcs,  having  power,  annually,  to  chuse  she- 
ritfs  only  by  the  king's  charters,  without  any  special  writ;  as  Ten- 
don, Bristol,  Gloucester,  York,  Canterbury,  Coventry,  &c.  use 
to  do,  therefore  every  county  in  England  and  Wales  may  do  the 
like  without  any  special  writs,  bring  a  necessary,  annual,  ancient 
standing  office,  especially,  in  these  confused  times,  when  none 
have  any  le£;al  authority  to  issue  out  writs  or  commissions,  to  eloct 
or  swear  sheriffs,  by  vertue  of  the  premised  statutes:  And  the 
army  officers,  with  other  self-created  usurping  powers,  may  as 
lawfully  obtrude  mayors,  sheriffs,  and  other  officers,  on  every 
corporation  of  England,  without  their  election,  and  deprive  them 
of  their  freedom  to  elect  them;  as  thrust  sheriffs,  justices  of  tho 
peace,  coroners,  or  other  eligible  officers  upon  counties,  and  rob 
them  of  this  their  just,  ancient  rit^ht  and  privilege,  now  strenu. 
ously,  to  be  revived,  asserted  for  their  common  safety  against  all 
incroachments  thereon.  The  statute  of  Westminster,  1  chap.  5, 
enacting,  declaring,  that,  all  elections  ou«;ht  to  be  free,  and  not* 
disturbed  by  force  of  arms,  under  great  forfeitures,  by  no  great 
men,  nor  other^^. 

Thirdly,  let  all  counties,  cities,  boroughs,  ports,  make  choice 
of  the  wisest,  ablest,  stoutest,  discreetest  persons,  such  as  are  best 
affected  to  peace,  settlement,  and  the  nation's  publick  interest,  for 
their  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  not  of  raw,  unexperienced, 
timorous,  or  time  serving;,  unstable,  self-seeking,  turbulent  men. 

Fourthly,  let  all  counties,  cities,  noblemen,  gentlemen,  yeo- 
men, clergymen,  and  freemen  of  the  nation  unanimously  resolve, 
to  obey  no  new,  illegal,  tyrannical,  upstart  powers,  officers,  con- 
venticles, committees  or  councils  of  men  whatsoever,  foi'cibly  ob- 
truded on  them ;  nor  to  execute  any  of  their  orders  or  commands ; 
but  only  to  obey  such  legal  officers,  as  themselves  shall  legally 
elect,  or  a  free  parliament  duly  elected  by  them ;  nor  pay  any 
taxrs,  customs,  imposts,  excises,  contributions  whatsoever,  to  any 
officers,  soldiers,  collectors,  but  such  as  shall  be  imposed  by  com. 
mon  consent,  in  a  free  and  lawful  parliament,  it  being  their  ancient 
birth-right  (for  defence  whereof,  the  army  was  first  raised)  ratified 
not  only  by  sundry  anci;-nt  statutes  and  the  late  petition  of  right, 
but  several  acts,  votes,  declarations',  judgments,  the  last  long  par- 
liament of  king  Charles,  ae  know  led  god  in  the  instrument  of  go- 
vernment itself,  the  late  peti<ion  and  advice,  the  army's  own  for- 
mer declarations,  and  the  late  dissolved  junto,  in  their  very  last 
knack,  of  the  twelfth  of  this  instant  October,  their  plea  atid  pa* 
p*'Ys  since. 

Fifthly,  a(  any  officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  army,  out  of  faction, 
ambition,  slf-end:^,  or  j^suitic^il  seduction,  shall  obstinately,  trai- 
terously,  maliciously,  or  tyrannically  oppose  the  people  in  their 
elections  of  sheriffs,  knights,  citizens,  burgesses,  or  levy  any 
taxes,  excises  upon  them  by  armed  violence,  contrary  to  all  their 
former  forfeited^  now  expired  commibsions,  dcdaraViou^,  ^w^'a^:^^* 
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Bents;  let  them  tben  oiuiDimoiitly  declare  and  proceed  against 
them,  as  professed  publick  enemies,  traytors  to  their  natiTe  coaa- 
try;  who  by  their  former  and  late  treacheries,  rebellions,  and  an* 
warrantable  proceedings  against  all  their  superiors,  transeendiag 
all  precedents  in  profane  or  sacred  stories,  haTe  actnally  in  law, 
justice,  forfeited  i¥>t  only  all  their  commissions,  conmasds,  and 
arrears  of  pay,  bat  all  their  rery  lires,  lands,  estates ;  and  that 
our  whole  three  nations,  by  their  solemn  league  and  corenant,  for 
their  own  future  preserration,  are  obliged  to  bring  them  to  publick 
justice,  as  themselves  have  proceeded  against  hnndreds,  nay,  thos- 
sands  of  other  delinquents,  not  half  so  criminal  as  themselres ;  and, 
thereupon,  intreat  all  other  officers,  soldiers  in  the  army,  who  hare 
any  fear  of  God,  or  lore  to  themseWes,  their  posterities,  or  na. 
tire  country,  remaining  in  their  breasts,  as  Moses  did  the  congre- 
gation of  Israel,  in  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram, 
who  mutinied  the  people  against  him  and  Aaron,    Nnmb.  iri. 
^'  Depart,  I  pray  ye,  from  the  tents  of  these  wicked  men,  and 
touch  nothing  of  theirs,  lest  ye  be  consumed  in  all  their  sins.    So- 
they  gat  up  from  the  tabernacle  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram 
on  CTery  side."     And  as  many  officer*,  soldiers,  as  shall,  there- 
upon, desert  the-tents  of  their  rebellious  commanders,  and  contri- 
bute their  assistance  for  the  speedy  calling,  and  safe  fitting  of  a 
free,-  lawful  parliament,  without  any  future  mutinies,  to  interrupt 
ordissolre  it,  when  conrened  according  to  the  premised  statute  of, 
16   Car.  chap.  I.  let  them  be  assured  of  their  full  arrears,  and 
of  indemnity  for  what  is  past,  which  none  else  but  a  free  and 
lawful  parliament  can  grant  them,  all  other  indemnities  being  Yoid 
in  law.     And,  if  this  will  not  satisfy,  let  them  beware,  lest  the 
earth  cleave  asunder,  that  is  under  them,  and  then  open  her  mouth, 
and  swallow  them  up  alire,  with  their  houses,  men,  goods,  and 
all  appertaining  to  them,  and  they  perish  from  among  the  congre- 
gation, as  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  with  their  families  and 
adherents  did,  by  this  or  some  other  exemplary  judgments,  and  a 
unirersal  insurrection  of  our  three  whole  discontented,  oppressed, 
ruined  nations  against  them,  which  they  may  justly  fear  and  ex- 
pect, if  they  beliere  there  is  a  righteous  God,  that  judgeth  in  the 
earth,  a  Lord  of  Hosts  able  to  scatter,  punish,  execute  Tengeaace 
on  them  here,  and  cast  them  into  hell  for  erer  hereafter,  for  their 
manifold,  unlameuted,  reiterated,  transcendent  rebellions ;  or  re- 
pute these  texts  canonical,  which  I  shall  recommend  to  their  sad- 
dest meditations  :  Pror.  xxix.  10.  <^  He,  that  being  often  reproted 
hardeneth  his  neck,  shall  suddenly  be  destroyed^  and  that  withoqt 
remedy:"    As  the  late  anti-parliamentary  junctos  and 'protectors  ' 
hare  been.  ProY.xi.21.  ^'  Though  hand  go  in  hand,  yet  the  wicked 
shall  not  go  unpunished."    Psal.  IxTiii.  21.  ''  God  shall  wound  tKb 
head  of  his  enemies,  and  the  hairy  scalp  of  such  a  one  as  goeth  on 
still  in  his  trespasses."     Ezek.  xxiv.  14.  ^^1  the  Lord  hare  spoken* 
it,  it  shall  come  to  pass,  I  will  do  it;  I  will  not  go  back,  neither 
will  I  spare,  neither  will  I  repent ;  but  according  to  thy  ways,  and 
according  to  thy  doings  I  will  recompense,  and  they  shall  judge  thee, 
faith  the  Lord."    Col.  iii.  %5.  ^^  He  that  doth  wrong  shall  recei^^ 
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according  to  the  wrong  done,  and  there  is  no  respect  of  persons 
with  God;"  who  can,  in  a  moment,  as  easily  destroy  an  whole 
army,  and  great  host  of  men  (as  he  did  *  Sennacherib's,  Jerobo* 
am*!,  and  other  armies)  as  any  one  single  person. 

October  Hie  last,  1659,  the  day  of  king.condemning  John  Brad,. 
ftbaw's  death,  and  translation  to  his  proper  place,  and  arraignment, 
in  the  iiighes.t  court  of  justice. 
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OB, 

ELEVEN  QUERIES, 

^UKBLT  PMO^SMD  TO  TBl^  OFFtCMRS  OF  THM  ARMY^  CONCERNJKQ 
TMB  tATE  AhT£H4TiOS  OF  QOVURNdiENT, 

The  last  tettiinony  amonftt  men,  both  fSreeks  %n4  Bftrl)ari«n«>  which  no  time  will  %boli«b,  if 
that  whiel},  by  oath,  calleth  the  Gods  to  b«  Suretlet  of  their  covenant*.  PBOCOPI  (78. 

Vkal.  Xf .  4.— Having  tworn  to  hit  own  hurt,  he  changelh  not. 
1^  yoiir  qraderatittii  be  known  to  all  men>  for  the  Lord  is  at  hand. 

London:  Printed  1659.    Quarto,  ceotainiog  eight  pages. 


Gbvtlimev, 
.  AS  it  pleased  the  Lord  of  Hosts  to  conduct  you  through  many  diflScuItiei 
hHhrrto,  with  whom  to  this  time  1  have  Icept  pace,  and  wherein  I  cannot  ac^ 
CMrd,  I  Immbly  with  all  affection  propose  my  scruples,  being  willing  to  be  deli* 
Tared  from  any  error,  and  misapprehension  in  any  kind,  and  that,  which  is  given 
with  the  rigbt<.band,  will  not,  I  Itope,  be  tal^en  with  the  left;  And  let  me  ac* 
qnaiot  you,  it  is  not  private  interest,  or  woAdly  gain,  is  any  ground  at  all  to  in- 
dlio^me  to  qoery ;  for  I  was  never  no  conrtier,  nor  received  any  benefit  by  it, 
•or  was  ever  liko  to  do,  nor  ever  received  the  least  personal  injury  from  die  long 
parliaoieiit. 
Therefore,  as  they  are  the  naked  and  plain  result  of  an  unbiassed  mind,  I  hope 
.  3rou  will  the  rather  bear  with  them  and  me ;  I  know  some  amongst  you,  which, 
I  am  8M17  to  see,  take  all  ill,  and  resent  nothing  to  be  reason,  but  that  which 
comports  with  tbdr  own  bomoBrs}  as  for  them,  I  am  injittle  hope,  either  to  re- 
ceive #r  give  wtisfaction.  ^ 

This  only  I  would  farther  say,  that  the  former  blessings  of  God,  and  hi^  mercjr 
onto  yon,  is  no  argument  at  all,  that  be  will  ever  continue  the  same,  but  will,  as 
he  hath  done  to  other  people,  more  highly  declare  himself  against  you,  in  case^on 
t«ko  sanctwiry  at  onrighteovs  ways  and  courses,  and  what  are  not  justifiable  be- 
fore Gpd  aoid  men :  You  have  I  loved  abave  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  1  therf- 
fore  wiirponiih  yoO  for  your  iniquity.  I  do  not  know  any  one  action,  that  ever 
brought  ymnr  principles  into  suspicion,  and  that  you  bear  not  the  same  ^ood-wiJ| 
t«^  righteous  aad  just  proceedings,  as  this  last  of  dethroning  his  Highness  without 
any  reason  pr  cause  given,  at  least  worthy  sui^b  seventy :  All  that  I  have  further 
to  say  ii)  that,  if  you  have  done  wriJ,  a^d  have  the  testimony  of  agoo^  con^j- 
eoce,  th^  Lord  c^blish  you ;  if  j)o^,  God  give  you  repentance,  ana  inake  reslii; 
tatioo. 

*  9  iXj^f  iiUI.  as.    9  Chrpn.  ziii.  If,  17. 
»4 
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Query  1. 

^XXTHETHER  there  be  any  power  or  authority  by  kings  orpro^. 
tectors,  with  parliament  or  parliaments  alone,  or  a  free  state 
so  called  ;  and  what  other  gOTernment  soever  be  more^r^  divinoj 
than  another?  And  the  reason  of  this  query  is  this:  Because. no 
one  gOTernment,  but  hath  been  as  beneficial  a  goyernment  to  the 
people  as  the  other :  And  tliere  is  nothing  in  any  nen^-devised  way 
of  rotation,  which,  in  itself,  is  seemingly  rational,  but  whether 
,  other  governments  are  not  every  way  as  rational,  and  freer  from 
inconveniences  in  the  practice  of  it,  than  the  other,  and  far  more, 
if  well  considered  ? 

2.  Whether  the  Jate  protector  was  not  proclaimed,  as  protector 
and  supreme  magistrate,  by  the  commanders  In  chief  of  iht  army, 
in  the  greatest  solemnity  imaginable ;  Arst,  at  the  Exchange  in 
London,  Westminster,  and,  afterwards  throughout  England,  Scot^ 
land,  and  Ireland,  with  the  greatest  testimonies  of  the  soldiers 
good-will  and  liking,  and  of  the  people's  reception  and  entertain^ 
ment  with  a  nemine  contradicente  ? 

3.  Whether'  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  afterwards, 
upon  more  serious  deliberation,  did  not  generally  address  them, 
selves  unto  the  protector  as  supreme  magistrate,  and  so  did  further 
thereby  oblige  themselves,  and,  by  such  a  kind  of  transaction,  sub- 
jected themselves  by  way  of  the  most  solemn  engagements  unto  him, 
as  supreme  magistrate? 

4.  Whether  the  people,  from  all  quarters  of  the  nation,  did  not, 
after  the  most  solemn  manner,  address  themselves  likewise  unto 
him,  with  the  most  cordial,  zealous,  and  pathetical  expressions! 
that  it  was  possible,  for  a  poor  people,  tired  out  with  war  and 
blood,  to  utter:  thinking  with  themselves,  that  now  they  were  ar- 
rived at  the  fair  haven  of  peace  and  safety?  And,  withal,  let  this 
be  considered  also,  that  if  an  agreement  of  the  people,  so  mach 
talked  of  by  some,  be  that  which  would  be  as  a  fundamental  basis 
for  a  government  to  be  settled  upon;  then,  lo  here  it  is.  I  think 
it  may  be  said,  without  the  lea;st  kind  of  presumption,  that  no 
prince,  or  king  of  England,  or  any  other  government,  since  this 
was  a  land,  had  a  greater  testimony,  and  witness,  and  agreement 
of  the  people,  both  religious  and  others,  than  this  protector  hatb, 
having  about  four  or  five-hundred.thousand  hands,  and  twice  as 
many  hearts  besides  ? 

5.  Whether  he  was  not  acknowledged  and  recognised  by  the' 
freest  parliament  chosen  many  years,  as  supreme  magistrate? 

6.  Whether  the  Lord  Fleetwood,  Desbo rough,.  Lambert,  Bury, 
Ilcwson,  Cooper,  &c.  did  not  swear  to  be  true  to  him  as  protec^ 
tor  when  they  sat  in  parliament ;  and  how  hateful  to  God  and  men, 
yea,  to  the  very  heathens  have  such  things  been  ?  ^zek.  xvii.  12, 
13,  14,  15,  speaking  of  the  faith  that  the  Hebrew  kings  had  givei^. 
to  the  Babylonians,  ^\  Shall  he  prosper,  shall  he  escape  that  doeth 
such  things  ?  Or,  shall  he  escape  that  breaks  the  cpvenant,  and  h% 
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deliTered?"  Verse  16,  ^^  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  surely, 
in  the  place  where  the  king  dwelleth  that  mikde  him  king,  whoio 
oath  hedespiseth,  and  whose  coyenant  he  brake,  even  with  him  in 
the  midst  of  Babylon. he  shall  die."  Verse  18,  ^^  Seeing  he 
despiseth  the  oath,  by  breaking  the  covenant  (when,  lo,  he  had 
giyen  his  hand)  and  hath  done  all  these  things,  he  shall  not 
escape." 

Philo.  An  oath  is*  God's  testimony  of  a  thing  in  question? 

Austin,  He  that  swears  by  a  stone,  if  he  swear  falsly,  is  per- 
jured;  and  afterwards  saith,  Th^  stone  hcareth  not  thy  words,  but 
God  punishes  thy  fraud. 

7.  Whether  the  late  protector,  for  so  it  seems  he  must  be  called, 
ever  gave  any  reason  or  ground  at  all,  for  these  gentlemen  to  de- 
throne him,  and  to  protest  against  him  and  his  government  ?  I 
could  wbh,  and  many  thousands  more,  the  reasons  itiight  be  seen, 
for  nothing  hath  passed  or  been  observed  by  diligent  observers 

;  and  partners  with  you  in  the  same  cause,  that  might  render  him 
unlovely  or  unacceptable  to  any  person  whatsoever.  However,  if 
there  be  any  grounds  or  considerations,  that  might  induce  the  army 
to  such  ^  grand  transaction  as  this;  first,  to  reject  and  slight  him, 
and  then  to  give  reasons,  if  there  be  any,  is  to  hang  a  man  first, 
and  to  try  him  L;,rterwards  ? 

8.  But,  if  there  be  no  substantial  grounds,  as  it  is  presumed, 
there  none  can  be,  even  as  little  as  you  may  blame  the  sun  (or  run- 
ning his  course,  so  harmless  hath  he  been :  Whether  then  there 
hath  been,  in  any  age,  more  unfaithfulness  in  justice,  greater  co- 
venant-breakers, persons  so  rebellious,  men  that  have  rendered 
the  blessed  gospel  of  Christ  and  professors  thereof  more  uncomely, 
than  this  generation  hath  done;  let  the  world  judge,  for,  indeed, 
they  have  already  given  their  verdict  in  the  case,  which  is  more 
the  pity. ' 

9.  Whether  your  invitation  of  the  long-parliament,  to  return  to 
their  trust,  be  not  a  transparent  figment?  Who  trusted  them?. 
The  people.  But  the  people  since  have  delivered  their  trust  else- 
where; for,  when  the  late  protectors  did  send  out  writs,  the  peo- 
ple might  have  staid  at  home,  there  were  none  forced  to  chuse,  but 
freely  they  have  elected  others:  And,  if  so  be  the  free  choice  and 
election  of  the  people  make  a  parliament,  and,  they  are  also  free  to 
chuse,  as  often  the  providence  of  God  shall  put  opportunity  into 
their  hands,  then  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  be  any  other  thing 
than  only  a  parliament  so  called,  the  people  having  freely  declared 
themselves  otherwise. 

Obj*  But  if  it  be  objected,  that  these  gentlemen,  with  others, 
made  a  vote  in  the  long- parliament,  that  they  should  not  be  dis- 
solved,  nor  disturbed,  until  they  themselves  pleased  or  saw  cause. 

Ans.  it  is  a  good  way  of  arguing  if  it  would  serve,  for  if  ten  or 
more  lords,  or  great  men,  should  chuse  stewards  and  trustees  to 
manage  their  estates  for  the  best  advantage,  as  usually  they  do; 
and,  after  they  felt  and  tasted  the  sweets  of  their  trust,  they  should 
eater  into  a  coml^ination^  and  resolve  and  agree  amongst  thein^. 
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tplvcf ,  ^kad  nov,  ksTing  Ak  sole  divpo<al  of  Amr  kndt  eslata, 
Ikit  the  J  wonld  not  be  pat  o«t  of  tWir  stewanMifp,  mtil  tikej 
theMflelTe*  picsscd:  I>o  too  think  that  tliej  that  did  thus  tnnt 
tibeie  (E^ood  stewards  were  oUif^ed  br  tbeir  stewards  rcM»lafioii  ? 
DoubtieM,  Bo:  Bat  if,  at  anj  time  afterwards,  tlwu-  lords  sboald 
appoiot  other  stewards,  doabtlcK,  thej  oa^ht  to  ofictate,  and  the 
iMbert  to  shift  for  theaiselres,  eicept  ihej  liked  to  entertain  them 
tiie  second  time;  and,  whetht-r  this  be  not  the  present  ease  in 
kaad,  and  these  as  much  a  parliament  as  the  other  stewards,  U 
the  qaerr. 

10.  Whether  th:s  parliament,  if  it  needs  mast  be  so  called,  with 
terentj  more  i^entlemen  for  a  senate,  be  not  like  to  infringe  the 
people's  riehts,  and  giie  less  sati-^faetioo,  than  one  single  person 
with  a  parlitment  ?  The  fir^t  reason  b,  this  parfiament  of  iiftj 
or  silt  J,  or  th  reabonts,  and  serentj  more  besides,  haTo  ewerj  one 
of  them  a  long  train ;  there  is  never  a  one  bat  is  a  file-leadlcr,  that 
is,  hath,  at  least,  six  or  ten  at  his  heels,  to  be  prorided  for  one 
waj  or  other;  and  all  hongrj  as  hawks, ' ready  to  catch  at  anj 
thing,  and  nothing  will  serre  bat  the  blood  of  the  people,  for  thej 
must  be  fed  with  something. 

^  Reason.  It  is  ai^ainst  the  standing  roles  of  reason,  the  pro- 
fessed principlt'S  of  tho  armj,  f»tr  anj  power  or  aathoiity  to  hare 
the  militia,  and  the  command  of  the  people's  purses,  which  this 
parliament,  or  people,  hath,  which  is  both  destrnctire  and  perni- 
cious; though  the  command  of  the  people*s  parse  was  nerer  desired 
or  practised  by  a  single  person  ;  and,  whether  a  goremment,  set- 
tled by  parliament,  under  one  head,  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  go* 
▼emment  so  made  by  parliament,  be  not  more  pleasing  and  rational 
than  to  haTe  a  body  consisting  of  so  many  heads,  which  is  monster- 
like? The  people,  generally,  doubtless,  had  rather  hare  their  laws 
executed  by  one  person,  which  they  lore  and  honour,  than  to  hare 
a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  equal,  or  worse  than  them- 
selres,  to  domineer  orer  them,  as  it  is  too  apparent  they  were 
accustomed  to  do:  Besides,  you  will  find,  in  case  of  any  ezor* 
bitancy  in  a  goremment,  that  one  for  his  trust  is  sooner  dealed 
with  than  many. 

1 1 .  Whether  the  good  old  cause,  so  much  talked  6f,  be  not  ge- 
nerally mistaken  ?  For  what  is  this  cause  so  much  magnified,  bat 
that  which  you  hare  possessed  and  enjoyed  as  free  in  this  protec- 
tor's time,  as  in  the  long- parliament ;  nay,  and  more  also  by  far? 
Now  let  us  first  enquire  what  it  is :  If  first  the  basis  of  all  oar  fier^ 
and  fiery  contests  with  all  sorts,  as  well  the  pulling  out  the  long- 
parliament  themselves,  as  against  the  king  and  bishops,  was  not 
for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  for  a  toleration  of  men  of  diflTerent 
minds  in  God's  worship  and  service:  Let  erery  man  examine  the 
times,  the  army's  declarations,  and  the  course  of  things  erery  yeir 
since  the  first  beginning,  and  you  will  find  the  kindle-coal  of  all 
differences  was  in  thfs,  that  sometimes  prelacy,  and  then  presby- 
tery, both  in  England  -and  Scotland,  had  an  itch  to  be  beating  their 
fdlow-serrants ;  and^  to  ward  the  dint  of  their  blow,  presently 
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we  still  betook  ourselves  to  onrarms;  if  joa  will  say  the  Hl>erties 
of  the  people  was  a  part  and  a  principal  one  too :  It  is  true  it  was^ 
I  belieTe,  not  only  pretended,  but  intended  also:  But  the  people 
are  the  most  proper  judges  ;  he,  that  is  beaten,  is  best  able  to  judge 
of  the  blows)  and  he  that  is  diseased  of  the  goot^  or  the  like,  he 
is  most  sensible  of  the  ease,  when  he  hath  it;  so  the  people,  if  their 
Terdict  may  pass,  whether  the  execative  power  in  this  protector, 
or  in  cl»mmittees  of  parliament,  be  best;  it  is  too  apparent,  if  the 
people,  whose  servants  these  gentlemen  pretend  to  be,  might  speak 
and  be  heard,  they  would  neither  give  them  meat,  drink,  nor  lodg. 
ing  for  their  work,  but  would  be  as  bad  as  a  high  court  of  jus- 
tice I  fear. 
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See  Vol.  t.  p.  30. 

AWAKE  O  ENGLAND: 

OR, 

THE  PEOPLE'S  INVITATION  TO  KING  CHARLES. 

Being  a  Recital  of  the  Ruins  over-running  the  People  and  their  Trades ; 
With  an  ppportune  Advice  to  return  to  Obedience  of  their  Kin^s, 

under  whom  they  ever  flourished. 

Navita  de  ventis,  de  tauris  narrat  arator; 
Enumerat  miles  vulnera ;  pastor'  oveb. 

*'  Let  mariners  obserfe  the  winds,  and  painfal  ploughmen  till  their  grounds; 
*^  Let  honest  shepherds  feed  their  flocks,  whilst  soldiers  glory  in  their  wounds." 

And  so  God  save  all  who  cry,  GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 

iiondon :  Printei)  for  Charles  Prince,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  east  end  of  St 

Paul's.    MDCLX. 

WE  plebeians  assuming  the  name,  not  of  a  house,  bat  of  a 
kingdom  of  commons,  having,  for  twenty  years,  stood 
fearfully  staring  (like  onr  innocedt  sheep  at  the  barking  and  howU 
ing  of  dogs  and  wolves)  not  daring  to  tune  our  pipes  of  pastime, 
which  to  us  and  them  were  much  more  acceptable  musick  than  the 
shrieking  trumpets  and  affrighting  drams,  that,  like  thunder,  warn 
us  to  our  cottages,  as  in  prevention  of  a  storm. 

We,  who  have  been  robbed  of  that  rich  treasure,  our  liberty, 
and  of  that  honest  freedom,  whereby  we  drew  our  wholesome 
country  air  with  safety,  more  natural  to  us  than  parliamentary 
pills  or  military  lances,  even  we  also  find  ourselves  to  be  in  the 
condition  of  our  poor  rustick  neighbour,  who  hearing  herself- 
abased,  and  in  danger  to  be  ruined  by  her  knavish  and  corrupted 
lawyer,  cried  out  to  the  judge,  that,  in  bearing  ten  children,  she 
felt  not  so  much  pajn  as  at  that  time  she  did  to  hold  Viet  ^^eaec^ 
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whilst  she  was  wrongfully  dircsted  of  her  liyelihood ;  therefore,  our 
silence  breaks  forth. 

But  our  case  is  far  worse,  for  ours  is  already  gone,  even  all  tiie 
substance  that  we  had ;  and  being  much  against  our  will  wasted 
(not,  like  prodigals,  upon  harlots,  who,  nerertheless,  would  hare 
shewed  some  remorse  towards  them  they  had  ruined).  Oar  lot  is 
rather  like  theirs,  who,  having  fallen  into  the  merciless  hands  of 
thieves  and  pyrates,  are  left  wounded  and  stripped,  yet  not  at  all 
regarded  by  our  hard-hearted  landlords,  or  by  ou^  leech-like  law. 
yers,  nor  yet  by  our  uncharitable  clergy,  who  load  us  with  duty 
to  death,  and  for  example  are  the  first  that  fly  from  the  trial. 

Even  we  plebeians,  beholding  ourselves  to  be  the  moral  of  that 
emblem  which  presents  the  prelate  praying  for  all,  and  the  lawyer- 
pleading  for  all,  and  the  soldier  fighting  for  all,  and  the  country- 
man feeding  all,  have  sadly  found  that  we  only,  the  despised  pea- 
sants, have  dearly  paid  for  all ;  therefore  (if  losers  have  leave  to 
speak)'  let  no  man  censure  us,  if  we,  being  brought  to  the  hog's 
ordinary,  to  beg  the  husks  of  them  who  devoured  the  kernels  and 
substance  of  our  food,  be  yet  denied  that  relief;  that  we,  remem- 
bering  when  we  bore  obedience  to  our  pious  princes,  and  enjoyM 
a  heavenly  Father  who  provided  for  us,  do  now  return  to  him  and 
to  our  gracious  king,  his  lawful  deputy,  and,  with  unfeigned  re- 
pentance and  humility,  cry  out,  saying,  *'  O  heavenly  Father,  0 
earthly  divine  Sovereign,  we,  even  we,  have  sinned  and  rebelled 
against  heaven  and  against  thee,  and  are  no  more  worthy  to  be 
called  thy  sons;  make  us  yet  thy  servants,  O  God,  and  O  King, 
that  so,  our  timely  repentance  finding  thy  gracious  pardon,  wc  may 
become  thy  sons  again." 

We  now  behold  ourselves  to  be  as  the  brutes  in  the  wilderness, 
and  hoping  our  lions,  who  by  their  power,  and  by  the  subtlety  of 
their  fox-like  adjutants,  have  made  themselves  beastial  kings  over 
us,  would,  indeed,  relieve  and  feed  us  according  to  their  promises 
and  our  wants,  do,  on  the  contrary,  find  and  feel,  that,  instead 
of  help,- our  hunger  is  increased;  instead  of  the  liberty  which  they 
proclaimed,  we  languish  in  prisons,  so  that  for  the  showers  of  joy 
(after  which  we  have  long  gaped)  our  hearts  are  filled  with  heavi- 
ness, and  our  tongues  utter  only  lamentations. 

The  oil  and  honey,  promised  us  by  Oliver,  is  turned  into  gall' 
and  bitterness  ;  Lambert's  free  quarterings  have  licked  up  the  litde 
that  was  left  in  our  cruses  ;  Lawson  hath  lost  the  honour  of  our 
seas ;  and  we  who  have  so  long  feared  and  disclaimed,  and  cursed 
the  papists,  are  now  forced  and  glad  to  fly  to  a  monk  for  safe- 
guard, whom,  nevertheless,  we  worthily  bless ;  wc  worship  him 
with  our  bodies,  and  endow  him  with  our  own  and  others  worldly 
goods,  yea,  we  willingly  would  espouse  him  also,  did  not  his  order 
forbid  him  to  marry  kingdoms ;  however,  we  will  honour  him  as 
onr  Joseph,  for  his  wisdom  and  courage  in  preventing  us  frofli'/ 
devouring  each  other,  as  undoubtedly  that  famine,  which  we  fore- 
see, and  he  most  prudently  endeavours  to  prevent,  would  bring 
upon  us. 
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The  world  admires  and  derides  our  causeless  confusions,  behold, 
ing  that  the  quarrels  of  the  roost  mighty  potentates  of  Europe,  for 
crowns  and  kingdoms,  grounded  upon  justice  and  right^  are  soon 
and  happily  composed,  whilst  our  unjust  and  unnatural  cannibal* 
confusions  are  unwilling  to  look  towards  an  end. 

Was  our  royal  sta^e  and  *  unparalleled  goTemment  the  garden 
which  we  intended  to  weed?  Behold,  our  foolish  and  nnskilfal 
hands  haye,  together  with  our  glorious  monarchs,  instead  of  ca^ 
lumniated  evil  6ounsellors,  plucked  up  our  inheritance  in  law  and 
liberty,  and  swept  away  our  freedom  and  safety  with  our  Solomon^s 
beautiful  and  magnificent  tents ;  was  our  religion,  that  goodly 
corn-field,  said  to  be  oTer-run  with  tares  and  thistles,  and  cockle  ? 
Behold  the  ignorant  man  hath  been  that  eyil  husband.man,  who, 
refusing  the  wise  instructions  of  his  Lord,  hath  maliciously  eradi- 
cated  the  wheat  root  and  branch,  and  scattered  orer  the  whole  field 
tares  and  thistles,  and  briars  and  thorns. 

Our  scriptures  which  instruct  us,  by  the  fall  of  IsraePs  nation, 
whose  prophets  had  admonished  them  by  judgments  which  they 
found  infallible,  haye  no  where  repeated  to  us  such  proTocations 
from  that  people,  as  we  hare  giyen  to  our  God,  until  those,  when 
their  combinations  took  counsel  against  the  Son  of  God,  and  cru- 
cified the  Lord  of  Life ;  and  surely  our  unchristian  rebellion,  or 
at  least  theirs,  which  ha?e  practised  such  treasons,  have  produced 
such  effects,  as  no  mortal  man  came  nearer  the  sufferings  of  our 
SaTiour's  humanity,-  than  did  our  royal  and  divine  sovereign,  cru- 
cified by  lawyers,  preachers,  and  soldiers. 

Our  magistracy  and  judicatures,  which  are  the  pretended  sanc- 
tuary to  our  liberty,  and  inheritable  interest  to  justice  and  right, 
which,  by  our  ancient  laws,  were  founded  upon  God's  law,  hare, 
through  usurpation  of  power,  been  intrusted  in  such  viscous  and 
bird-limed  fingers,  as  none  could  have  the  benefit  of  them,  but  such 
as  could  give  most  for  their  sentence,  insomuch  as  that,  which  was 
formerly  under  condemnation  or  bribery,  hath  lately  grown  to 
pnblick  sale;  whereby  justice  is  become  as  valuable  and  common 
at  rates  as  cardons  at  Rome.  ' 

We  remember,  that  in  the  beginning  of  our  late  transcendent 
parliament  (which  none  before  it  could  reach  in  comparison  of 
dangerous  issues,  and  deadly  fruits)  how  high  the  cries  went  against' 
ship-money,  patents,  monopolies,  illegal  imprisonments,  and  such 
other  breaches  into  our  free-born  interests,  as  appeared  by  the 
then  condemning  complaints,  which  searched  our  sores,  to  the 
worth  of  a  sin;  and  yet  amongst  all  those  lamentations,  which 
hooded  our  eyes,  and  deafened  our  ears,  whilst  our  pockets  were 
picked,  and  our  wives  fingers  stripped,  we  never  heard  of  excises, 
fifth  and  twentieth  parts,  sequestrations,  taxes  and  contributions, 
and  amongst  all  these  oppressions,  gifts  to  maintain  foreign  rebel- 
lions ;  but  well  we  remember,  that,  whilst  we  honestly  paid  our 
tithes,  we  and  our  ministers  enjoyed  such  a  double  blessing,  as 
our  souls  fed  upon  the  food,  which  now  they  want;  and  our  mi- 
nisters rested  contented  with  their  dues,  for  which  they  tMt\itti<^^ 
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grateful  bosfHtalhief ,  withoat  the  new  nngodl j  eacinibiittiees  of 
aai^nienUtioiis,  whereby  robbbig  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  man  j  of  oar 
church  doors  haTe  so  lost  their  keys,  as  none  hsTe  entnred  into  them 
for  many  years. 

When  we  paid  ship.4noncy,  which  ainoonted  not  to  so  noch  ai 
one  of  our  Friday-night  sappers^  in  the  whole  year,  by  the  pole, 
we  had  safeguard  to  our  seas,  our  wool  went  to  the  workmen,  our 
cloathing  passed  by  the  merchants  to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  nu 
tiHUfl  were  arade  of  all  things  we  wanted  at  easy  rates^  eTen  to* 
richness,  glory,  and  plenty ;  our  navigation  was  as  sure  as  oar  tnu 
▼el  from  one  market  to  another;  our  meanest  sea-^ien,  who  took 
charge,  had  noble  receptions  at  home  and  abroad ;  we  enjoyed  oar 
hoases  and  lands  in  peace,  and  had  no  complaining  in  our  streets ; 
our  woods  were  guarded  by  laws,  and  supplied  by  plantation  ;  our 
ieets  were  formidable  upon  all  seas,  and  onr  people  of  all  coadU 
tloifs,  as  well  ci?il  as  soldiery,  brought  honour  and  dignity  to  oaf 
kingdoms. 

Instead  of  tbese  rejoidngs,  we  are  filled  with  bowlings;  our 
trades  are  generally  lost,  and  there  is  none  to  give  us  woriL  ;  oar 
Urool  and  leather,  and  com,  and  butter,  and  cheese,  are  daily 
transported,  and  whilst  we  are  lessened  in  our  maoufactnres,  and 
▼ocations  and  industries,  we  are  raised  in  rents,  and  food,  and 
taxes,  and  all  things  belonging  to  our  li?elihood ;  the  mysteries  of 
our  crafts,  and  the  materials  of  our  manufactures,  do  find  snoh  mc* 
ceptable  receipt  in  foreign  parts,  as  unconscionable  men  have* 
brought  the  ruins  of  their  own  country  into  a  trade ;  and  those 
laws,  which  for  the  chief  benefit  of  the  people,  and  the  very  life 
of  trade,  are  made,  are  so  boldly  aifrdnted,  as  the  good  patriots^ 
who  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  country,  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent the  great  damages,  which  come  by  such  bold  attempts,  are  by- 
cunning  practices  of  clerks,  and  the  remissness  of  superior  officers, 
so  discouraged,  as  that  law,  which  was  made  to  defend  and  encou« 
rage  them,  is  carried  fully  against  them,  and  the  plaintifis  are  sued 
at  law,  till  they  have  neither  cloke,  nor  coat,  nor  bed,  nor  board, 
nor  house,  but  a  prison  to  receive  them  ;  widows  wring  their  handst- 
and orphans  lament,  whilst  there  is  none  to  deliver  them ;  every 
nan  oppresseth  his  neighbour,  for  it  seems  good  in  his  own  eyes  so 
to  do,  because,  alas,  we  have  no  king. 

If  we,  look  into  our  neighbour  nations,  we  are  the  subjects  of. 
their  mirth,  and  the  song  of  the  scornful ;  we  (as  if  we  were  all 
guilty)  are  stikd  murtherers,  king-killers,  and  ih^  very  'ahjects. 
among  them  trample  upon  us,  for  the  blasphemous  people  among 
us  have  committed  so  horrible  treasons,  as  ought  not  once  to  be 
named  among  us ;  if  we  turn  our  eyes  and  ears  from  these  dismal 
spectacles  and  groans,  we  presently  encounter  another  object  of 
our  sorrows,  the  body  of  our  trades  is  anatomised,  dissected,  and, 
from  the  most  intrinsick  secrets  thereof,  is  discovered  to  foreign- 
ers; all  workings  in  wool,  which  together  with  that  material  have,, 
by  the  providence  of  our  ancestors,  been,  with  all  their  wisdom, 
restrained  from  otlier  nationS|  are  now  so  much  at  liberty,  and^  by 
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false-hearted  Englishmen,  made  so  familiar  to  strangers,  as  not 
only  our  mysteries  are  laid  open,  btit  our  materials  are  made  theirs^ 
and  that  trade  of  cloathing,  which,  in  one  valuable  kind  or  other^ 
maintained  eleven  or  twelve  parts  of  our  kingdoms,  is  almost  to. 
tally  lost  to  England,  which,  for  many  handreds  of  years,  hath 
made  them  be  both  loved  and  feared  of  all  other  nations. 

As  for  our  fleets,  which,  were  formidable,  and  onr  navigation^ 
which  was  honourable  throughout  the  world,  our  ships  are  now 
daily  brought  into  captivity,  insomuch  as,  through  our  short  and 
improvident  war,  made  with  Spain,  ^ove  two-thousand  English 
▼essels  have  been  carried  into  their  ports,  and  all  the  goods  in  theo^ 
are  made  prizes ;  many,  who  have  been  very  able  merchants,  who 
have  not  only  kept  hospitality  at  home  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
needy,  but  have  built  and  maintained  tall  ships  abroad,  to  the  ho. 
nour  and  strength  of  our  kingdom,  and  to  the  increase  of  man. 
ners  and  trade,  have  in  these  times  been  and  still  are  brought  to 
compound  their  debts,  not  with  more  disrepute  to  their  credit  than 
grief  to  their  hearts,  and  ruin  to  their  families. 

We  could  launch  forth  into  an  ocean  of  our  calamities,  did  we 

not  hold  it^to  be  more  material  and  timely  to  prescribe  remedies, 

which,  bdng  like  to  prove  a  long  work  by  precept,  we  will  shut 

it  up  into  example:  Look  we,  therefore,  upon  our  neighbour  na. 

tions,  among  whom,  though  there  have  been  long-  divlMons   by 

claims,  each  thinking  himself  to  be  in  the  right,  and  each  having 

the  unanimous  affection  and  assistance  of  their  own  subjects,  have 

yet  thought  fit,  if  not  been  forced,  to  compound  their  difTerence-s, 

v?hich  they  embraced  with  no  small  joy;  our  case  is  more  formi. 

dable,  the  members  of  the  same  body  continue  fighting  against  their 

natural  head,  for  naintenanoe  of  which  quarrel  they  ha¥c  ttK>  long; 

destroyed  each  other ;  therefore,  in'  obedience  to  the  drrine  doc^ 

.  trine,  and  in  compassion  to  yourselves  and  posterity,  dear  coiin. 

try,  retura  in  duty  to  your  lawful  native  sovereign,  fail  to  yunr 

honest  vocations;  '  fear  God  and  the  king,*  and  meddle  not  with 

them  that  are  given  to  change' ;  you  hare  dearly  paid  for  the  know^ 

•    ledge  of  this  truth,  and  let  not  now  your  obstinacy  longer  destroy 

i    you.    Let  him,  who  hath  illegally  gotten  any  thing  by  the  late 

,[    unnatural  wars,  make  haste  and  restore  it,  and  learn  of  that  holy 

I    and  inspired  king  David,  '^  that  a  small  estate,  rightly  gotten,  is 

f  more  and  more  prosperous  than  innumerable  riches  of  untijehtoous 

|i    purchase  or  plunder."   Though  the  Israelites,  by  God's  command, 

,  di?ested  the  Egyptians  of  their  wealth  and  jewels,  yet  it  turned 

!^Qt  to  their  own  confusion  ;  for  even  their  most  holy  priests  and 

^troctors  ensnared  them  with  the  works  of  their  own  hands,  and 

tboQ^h  he  called  the  molten  images  which  he  made  out  of  their 

plundered  ear-rings,  and  other  ensigns  of  pride  and  luxury,  their 

Gods  which  brought  them  out  of  Kgypt,  yet,  doubtless,  the  devil 

"^itt  such  idols  in  higher  esteem  and  honour  with  them  than 

>va8  the  God  of  their  deliverances.  Their  sufferings  thereby  are  re* 

torded  fur  our  example. 
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In  a  word,  let  no  man  be  ashamed  to  retorn  to  his  honest  toc8« 
tion  ;  if  God  hare  hitherto  used  them  as  his  rod,  let  them  not  be 
high-minded  but  fear,  that  the  angry  Father  may,  by  the  tean, 
and  prayers,  and  humiliations,  and  retumings  of  children  to  daty 
in  expression  of  his  reciprocal  love  to  his  children,  return  alio. in 
afiection,  and,  in  sign  of  the  same,  cast  his  rod  into  the  fire, 
^^  where  shall  be  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth," 
because  you  had  not  compassion  on  your  brethren,  truly  peniteot 
fbr  their  and  your  sins. 

Repent,  dear  countrymen,  and  take  a  heathen  poet's,  Proper, 
tius,  advice,  as  most  properly  becoming  each  man. 


THE 

LONDON  PRINTER, 

HIS  LAMENTATION: 

OB, 

THE  PRESS  OPPRESSED,    OR  OVERPRESSED. 
September,  1660.    Qaarto,  containiog  eight  pages. 


In  this  sheet  of  paper  is  contained,  first,  a  short  account  of  Printing  in  gOKnlt 
as  its  usefulness,  where  and  by  whom  invented ;  and  then  a  declajatioa.t^  ^ 
esteem  and  promotion  in  England,  by  the  several  Icings  and  queens,  imoe  ill 
first  arrival  in  this  nation ;  together  with  the  methods  taken  by  the  Crown  te 
its  better  regulation  and  government,  till  the  year  1640 ;  when,  saji  the  As* 
thor,  this  trade,  art,  and  mystery,  was  prostituted  to  every  vile  purpose,  M 
in  church  and  state;  where  he  bitterly  inveighs  against  Christopher  Baricffi 
John  Bill,  Thomas  Newcomb,  John  Field,  and  Henry  Hills,  as  inteiiopef% 
'and,  under  the  king's  patent,  were  the  only  instruments  of  ioflaniing  tbepM* 
pie  against  the  king  and  his  friends,  &c.  As  more  fully  appeareth  In  the  fo^. 
lowing  paper. 


HOW  Tcncrable  and  worthily  honoured,  in  all  kingdoms  lod 
commonwealths,  the  wonderful  and  mystenous  inTentiofl) 
utility,  and  dignity  of  printing  haTe  always  been,  cannot  be  nUi« 
onally  contradicted;  comparing  it  especially  with  the  miserabk 
condition  and  barbarousness  of  the  ancients,  as  well  in  the  etfteff 
•i  the  western  parts  of  the  world  (as  Strabo  de  Situ  Orbis  writett) 
hO)  as  he  saith,  for  the  better  conveying  to  posterity  the  meao- 
>1e  acts  and  monuments  of  their  present  times,  conceired  asd 
itrivcd  at  first  no  better  medium,  than  the  impression  thereof 
^h  their  fingers,  or  little  sticks,  in  ashes  or  sand,  thinly  dispersed 
nread  abroad  in  Taults  and  celU :  But,  experience  bdng  thi 
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itstress,of  art,  some  better  wits  at  length  inyen ted  knives,  and 
tl^er  instruments,  for  the  incision  of  letters  in  bafks  of  trees ; 
thers,  for  the  graving  or  carying  of  them  in  stone ;  others,  with 
incers  in  leaves  of  laurel,  fig-trees,  and  other  crassy  leaves  (as  in 
Ihina,  and  other  parts  of  the  Indies  and  eastern  countries)  im« 
ressed  their  memorials  in  uncouth  characters :  Since  that,  the  use 
r  lead  w^  brought  in  estimation,  for  the  insculption  of  vi^ords  in 
more  convenient  method.  But  (as  the  adage  is  true,  facile  est 
voeniis  addere^  and  use  tends  e^ery  day  more  and  more  fo  per- 
action)  the  happy  experiment  first  of  parchment,  and  then  of  pa- 
er,  was  ingeniously  found  out,  with  the  use  of  canes,  pencils, 
uills,  and  ink  of  several  sorts :  Yet^  all  this  while,  the  benefit, 
rcrning  by  that  invention,  tended  no  further,  than  fo  the  com- 
»osing  of  one  single  manuscript  at  one  time,  by  the  labour  and  in- 
cription  of  one  single  person  :  The  rarity  and  paucify  whereof 
ath  caused  such  honour,  rcTerence,  and  authority  to  be  put  upon 
he  antiquities  of  our  ancestors,  as  they  worthily  merit. 

But,  at  length,  this  vast  expence  of  time  and  pains  forced  men's 
rits,  by  a  cogent  necessity,  to  enquire  into,  and  search  out  the 
nore  occult  and  secret  mysteries  of  art,  for  the  better  convenience 
md communication  of  their  writings:  And  thereupon,  by  the  bles- 
tngof  Almighty  God,  upon  the  study  and  industry  of  John  Got- 
*nburg,  the  rare  and  incomparable  mystery  and  science  of  print-  , 
ng  of  books  was  invented  and  practised  at  Mentz  in  Germany, 
ibovc  two-hundred  years  ago ;  and,  soon  after,  that  art  was  brought 
Over  into  England  by  one  William  Caxton,  a  worshipful  mercer 
of  the  famous  city  of  London,  and  there  put  in  use,  ^ith  merito- 
Hoas  approbation  of  the  religious  and  virtuous  king  Henry  the 
^xth,  and  all  the  estates  of  this  kingdom.  Since  which  time,  be- 
ing about  two-hundred  and  twenty  years  elapsed,  that  ingenious 
tQjstery,  splendor  of  art,  and  propagatrix  of  knowledge  hath  been 
inl^  countenanced  and  encouraged,  with  so  much  favour  and  re- 
spect of  all  our  English  princes,  that  it  is,,  by  laudable  succession 
*f  tijnc,  "arrired  at  that  exquisite  perfection,  as  we  now  see  it  in 
tSelf.    'For  true  is  the  character  of  a  printer,  to  wit: 

Imprimit  ille  die,  quantain  non  s<;ribitnr  anno. 

In  English  thus: 

In  one  day's  time  a  printer  vi'xW  print  more. 
Than  one  man  write  could  in  a  year  before. 

To  pretermit  the  hononr  and  esteem  placed  upon  it,  in  parfi- 
ular,  by  Ifenry  the  Eighth,  and  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  the  in- 
prporatioh  of  the  Stationers  Company  by  Queen  Mary,  merely 
nd  only  for  her  favour  and  respect  to  the  printers,  and  not  to 
lie  bookseller*;  (albeit  they  were  both  in  their  several  faculties  . 
lien  constituted  in  one  body  and  society,  under  one  generical  and 
idividual  tdriti  of  St^ttoners*):  Let  us  come  to  the  reign  of  the 

*  As  majrinore  pAhieularly  be  seen  in  the  Carter  of  this  Comi>sny,  lately  publUhed  by  tho* 
iM  O^bome  of  Gray's- Ina. 

VOL.   VIX.  H 
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gtorioas  queen  Eloabeth,  of  ever  blessed  memory ;  and  then  <  we 
slull  plainly  and  penpicuously  dtscorer  her  majesty's  great  lofd 
and  royal  adfection  to  printing  and  printers ;  who^  for  the  sake  of 
them  and  it,  so  far  descended  from  her  royal  throne,  as  that  her 
highness  not  only  made  several  gracious  grants  unto  them,  for 
better  maintaining  their  poor,  but  also  graciously  recommended 
(for  the  special  encouragement,  and  better  subsistence  of  the  mas. 
ter  printers)   the  regulation  of  that  mystery,  and  the  professors 
thereof,  to  the  right  honourable  and  judicious,  the  Liords  of  her 
Majesty's  most  honourable  Privy  Council;    who,  S3  Junii,  28 
Elis.  made  a  memorable  and  noble  decree  in  the  Star.Chamber, 
confining  the  number  of  master  printers  in  England  to  the  number 
of  twenty,  to  ha?e  the  use  and  exercise  of  printing-houses  for  the 
time  being  (besides  her  majesty's  printers,  and  the  printers  allowed 
for  the  Universities)  limiting  and  confining  them  within  such  an 
excellent  method  and  strict  regulation,  as  tended  yery  much  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  church  and  state.     But,  as  the  woL'ld 
waxeth  old  as  doth  a  garment,  and  the  corruptions  and  evil  man. 
ners  of  times  and  men  grow  daily  to  a  greater  maturity  and  ripe, 
ness  in  sin  and  wickedness ;  and  that  all  human  kind  are  boldly 
inclined  to  rush  through  any  forbidden  mischief  (like  the  old  race 
of  the  giants,  and  the  builders  of  Babel)  so  in  tract  and  process 
of  time,  and  especially  in  these  later  days  (notwithstanding  the 
severity  and  authority  of  that  good  decree  of  the  queen's  time) 
printing  and  printers,  about  the  year  1637,  were  grown  to  such  a 
monstrous  excess  and  exorbitant  disorder,  that  the  prudent  linuts 
and  rules  of  that  laudable  decree  were  as  much  transgressed  and 
infringed  at  that  time,  as  the  King's-Bench  rules  in  Southwark 
have  been  extended  and  eloined  in  later  days,  for  want  of  due  ex* 
ecution  of  justice. 

Wherefore,  by  the  speciarcommand  of  our  late  royal  and  niost. 
illustrious  king  Charles,  of  blessed  memory,  the  right  honourable 
Thomas  Lord  Coventry,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  England; 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  Grace  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  London,  lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  the  Lords  Chief  Jus- 
tices, and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  being  •sat  together  in  council  in 
the  Star-Chamber,  11  July,  13  Car.  and  reviewing  and  maturely 
considering  the  said  decree  and  ordinances  of  the  queen's  time;  in 
very  great  wisdom,  prudence,  and  policy  of  state,  thought  fit  and 
adjudged  not  only  to  confirm  the  same,  but  also  to  make  and  sab* 
join  thereto  several  useful  and  convenient  additions  and  supple- 
ments, as  the  reason  of  state  and  the  neccyssity  of  the  times  did  then 
require.  Which  last  decree  (with  due  renown  to  the  memory  of 
the  makers  tliereof )  was  the  best  and  most  exquisite  form  and  con- 
stitution for  the  good  government  and  regulation  of  the  press,  that 
ever  was  pronounced,  or  can  reasonably  be  contrived,  to  keep.it 
in  due  order  and  regular  exercise. 

But  now  may  we  well  with  sorrow  cry  out  at  this  day,  with  tht 

aedian,  O  temporal  O  mores!  or,  in  another  sense,  with  the 

MG  iu  thtt  Canticles,  ch.  ii.  v.  16.  "  Take  us  the  foxes,  the 
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little  foxes,  that  spoil  the  tines,  for  our  vines  have  tender  grapes," 
Nerer  y/as  there  such  a^  honourable,  ingenious,  and  profitable 
myster^r  and  science  in  the  world  so  basely  intruded  upon,  and  dis. 
esteemed,  so  carelesly  regarded,  so  unworthily  subjected  to  infamy 
and  disgrace,  by  being  made  so  common,  as  printing  hath  been 
since  1640,  in  the  days  of  our  miserable  confusions  and  calamities: 
Neither  can  it  be  repaired,  or  restored  to  its  native  worth  and  re- 
gular constitution,  so  long  as  such  horrid  monstrosities  and  gib- 
bous excrescences  are  suffered  to  remain  and  tumour  in  that  disor- 
derly and  confused  body,  as  now  it  existeth  in  itself. 

The  excessive  number  of  printing-houses  and  master-printers,  or 
such  at  least  as  use  and  exercise  the  faculty  of  printing  ( though 
some  be  booksellers  only  by  trade  and  education,  and  others  are 
of  other  trades,  not  relative  to  printing)  is  at  present  multiplied 
and  increased  to  abore  triple  the  number  of  twenty,  constituted  by 
that  decree  of  the  Star-Chamber ;  so  that,  by  means  of  that  exor- 
bitant and  excessive  number  of  above  sixty  printing-houses  in  and 
abont  London,  and  the  necessitous  conditions  of  many  of  the  prin- 
ters themeelves,  and  the  imposition  of  others  upon  them  (who,  if 
they  will  not  adventure  to  print  for  them  what  is  unlawful  and  of- 
fensive -.  to  the  state  and  government,  being  treasonable  and  sediti- 
ous^ and  most  profitable  for  sale,  shall  not  be  employed  upon 
things  lawful  and  expedient)  all  the  irregularities,  inconveniences, 
and  mischiefs,  that  can  be  imagined  to  be  committed  and  done  by 
the  too  much  liberty  and  licentiousness  of  the  press,  have  been 
and  are  occasioned  at  this  day,  and  daily  will  (without  some  speedy 
remedy  and  restriction,  for  the  better  encouragement  of  the  honest 
and  ingenious  artists)  be  continued  amongst  us.  How  can  it,  in 
reason,  be  conceived  to  stand  with  the  royalty  and  dignity  of  his 
most  excellent  majesty  (whom  God  Almighty  prosper  and  pre- 
serve) or  with  the  safety  and  security  of  his  kingdoms,  to  permit 
and  suffer  either  the  fore-mentioned  inconveniences  for  the  future, 
or  such  notorious  impieties  and  abominable  indignities  and  inso- 
lences, done  and  offered  to  his  majesty's  most  sacred  person  and 
estate,  to  go  unpunished  in  the  actors  thereof;  who  arc  neverthe- 
less in  truth  and  reality  his  majesty's  printers ;  against  whom  there 
is  just  cause  of  complaint  at  this  present.  As  for  example,  Mr. 
Christopher  Barker  and  Mr.  John  Bill,  by  their  education  and 
quality,  have  little  or  no  skill  or  experience  in  the  faculty  and  art 
of  printing,  as  to  the  manual  operation  thereof,  being  never  brought 
up  in  that  mystery :  And  the  old  proverb  is  and  will  be  true,  to 
wit,  Senex  Psittacus  non  capit  ferulam.  And  albeit  they  are  said 
and  in  title  themselves  (by  a  very  questionable  and  doubtful  autho- 
rity both  in  law  and  equity)  to  be  his  majesty's  printers ;  yet  in- 
deed are  they  but  nominal  and  titular;  for  that  the  manual  work 
and  impression  itself,  as  \trell  of  the  late  acts  of  parliament,  as  also 
of  his  majesty's  proclamations,  and  other  royal  acts  of  state,  hath 
been  actually  performed  by  Thomas  Newcomb,  John  Field,  and 
Henry  Hills,  printers :  Which  three  persqjis,  to  give  them  their 
proper  characters^  have  been  the  only  insruments  and  incendiaries 

u2 
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against,  and  eneinie!^  to  his  most  sacred  majesty,  and  his  friends, 
in  their  stations  and  qualities,  before  and  erer  since  the  detestabk 
and  unparalleled  murder  of  our  blessed  sovereign  his  rojal  father, 
as  far  as  the  extent  of  the  press  could  make  them  capable  or 
extant. 

Who  printed  the  pretended  act  of  the  commons  of  England  for 
the  setting  up  an  high  court  of  justice,  for  the  tryal  of  his  mar. 
tyred  majesty,  in  1648  ?  Or,  the  acts  for  abolishing  kingship,  and 
renouncing  the  royal  line  and  title  of  the  Stuarts?  Or,  for  the  de- 
claring what  offences  should  be  adjudged  treason?  For  taking  the. 
f^ngagemcnt?  For  sale  of  dean  and  chapters  lands?  For  saleDf  the 
king's,  queen's,  and  prince's  goods  and  lands,  and  the  foe-fann 
rents?  For  sale  of  delinquents  lands?  Or,  the  proclamation  of  the 
13th  of  September,  1652,  after  the  fight  at  Worcester,  ofiering 
one-tho\isand  pounds  to  any  person,  to  bring  in  his  majesty's  per. 
son?  But  only  John  Field,  printer  to  the  parliament  of  England 
(and  since,  by' Cromwell,  was  and  is  continved  printer  to  the  Unii^ 
Yorsity  of  Cambridge)  omitting  many  other  treasonable  offences, 
and  egregious  indignities  done  by  him  and  H.  Hills  to  the  royal  fa- 
mily, and  good  old  cause  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  in  all  the  late 
tyrannical  usurpations.  Who  printed  the  Weekly  Intelligencer, 
and  Mercurius  Politicus,  with  the  Cases  of  the  Commonwealth  star- 
ted, and  that  Interest  will  not  lye,  for  Marchamont  Nedham,. Great 
from  1650,  till  the  blessed  and  assured  hopes  of  his  majesty's  rCi^ 
storation  of  late,  but  Thomas  Ncwcomb,  printer,  dwelling  over- 
against  Baynard'sXastle  in  Thames-street?  And  with  what  fami- 
liar titles  of  honour  did  they  salute  his  majesty  therein,  we  pray, 
but  of  young  Tarquin,  the  son  of  the  late  tyrant,  the  titular  king 

'  of  Scots,  the  young  Pretender^  with  an  infinite  more  of  the  like 
treasonable  extraction  ?  Which,  for  brerity's  sake,  and  for  that 
they  are  of  Milton's  strain,  and  so  publickly  known,  and  were  the 

'  weekly  trash  and  trumpery .  of  ercry  hawker,  pedlar,  and  petty 
carrier,  we  omit. 

But  we  cannot  as  yet  pass  over  his  piajesty's  good  friends,  Hilln: 
and  Field  (take  them  conjunct im  and  divisim:)  What  zealots  and 
factors,  or  blood-hounds  or  tarriers  rather,  they  have  been  for 
that  abstract  of  traitors,  tyrants,  and  usurpers,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
his  son  Richard,  and  the  pretended  Committee  of  Safety,  in  search- 
ing for,  seizing,  and  suppressing,  as  far  as  they  could,  all  books, 
treatises,  and  papers,  asserting  the  king's,  right  and  title  to.  the. 
crown,  or  tending  to  the  promotion  of  his  interest,  and  yindica- 
tion  of  his  authority,  the  worst  of  ^his  majesty's  enemies  must  ne* 
cessarily^  with  shame  apd detestation,  confess!  And  is  this  all  that 
hath  been  done  by  Hills  and  Field  to  his  mi^jesty  only,  and  his  royal 
relations  and  interests  ?  No !  Their  impieties  and  insolence  have 
mounted  as  high,  as  to  become  actual  and  professed  traitors  against 
the  glorious  crown  and  dignity  of  the  King,  of  Kings,  blessed  for 
ever:  Have  they  not  invaded,  and  still  do  intrude  upon  his  ma- 
jesty's royal  privilege,  prerogative,  and .  pre-eminence ;  and,  by 
the;<pusilIauimous   cowardice,  and  insignificant  compact  of  Mr.". 
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Christopher  Barker,  and  another  of  his  name,  and,  not  without 
probable  suspicion,  by  the  consent  and  connivance  of  Mr.  John 
Bill  (tiiough  he  was  artificially  defeated  hi  his  expectations  of  pro- 
fit) hare  they  not  obtained  (and  now  keep  in  their  actnal  posses- 
sion) the  manuscript  copy  of  the  last  translation  of  the  Holy  Bible 
in  English,  attested  with  the  hands  of  the  ycnerable  and  learned 
translators  in  king  James's  time,  ever  since  the  sixth  of  March, 
1655 ;  and  thereupon,  by  colour  of  an  unlawful  and  forced  en- 
trance in  the  Stationers  Registry,  printed  and  published  ever  since, 
lor  the  most  part,  in  several  editions  of  bibles  (consisting  of  great 
munbers)  such  egregious  blasphemies  and  damnable  erratas,  as 
have  corrupted  the  pure  fountain,  and  rendered  God's  holy  word 
cmttemptible  to  multitudes  of  the  people  at  home,  and  a  ludibrium 
to  all  the  adversaries  of  our  religion  ?  Have  they  not  suffocated 
and  suppressed  all  books  containing  pious  and  religious  prayers  and 
devotions,  to  be  presented  and  offered  to  the  Blessed  Trinity,  for 
the  blessing  of  heaven  upon  his  majesty's  royal  person  and  family, 
and  the  church  and  state,  by  preventing  and  obstructing  the  print- 
ing of  the  Comrnon-Prayer,  Primmers,  and  Psalters,  contrary' to 
the  statute  of  1  queen  Elisabeth,  c,  %  and  other  good  laws  and 
lurdinances,  and  the  ecclesiastical  canons  of  the  church  of  England  ; 
uaiess  that  they  contained  prayers  for  their  late  protector !  And 
are  these  srsall  offences  to  be  past  and  pardoned,  or  tinch  as  shall 
deserve  the  favour  of  indemnity  and  oblivion  ?     God  forbid  ! 

Impunitas  peccati  prcebet  ansam  peccandi.  The  not  punishing 
of  offences  emboldeneth  offenders  to  commit  greater  enormities  with 
l>razen  brows,  as  if  they  were  incorrigible:  And,  as  the  proverb 
saith,  ^'  He^  that  saves  a  thief  from  the  gallows,  shall  be  first  rob- 
iied  himself.''  Is  not  the  king  as  the  breath  of  our  nostrils,  the 
juioiutod  of  the  Lord,  his  person  sacred,  his  authority  dreadful  ? 
And  ts  not  ail  oiar  present  and  future  security  and  happiness  in. 
Tolved  in  his  majesty's  preservation  and  prosperity?  And  shall  his 
majesty's  most  apparent  and  implacable  enemies  be  chiefly  entrusted 
in  the  great  concernments  of  his  state  and  government,  as  New- 
<comb.  Hills,  and  Field  are  under  his  titular  printers?  God  for- 
bid. Are  there  not  honest  and  well  affected  printers  in  London, 
sufficient  and  a'ble  and  willing  to  serve  his  majesty,  but  his  grandest 
adversaries  mast  be  picked  out  for  his  service?  And  arc  there  not 
lodgings  enough  about  the  city  to  be  had  for  convenience,  but  Mr. 
Christopher.  Barker  and  his  tamily  must  now  be  entertained  at  the 
house  of  that  lil)idinous  and  professed  adulterer  Henry  llilN  in 
Aldersgate-street  ?  One  that  for  his  heresy  in  religion  (being  an 
•toabaptist)  and  his  luxury  in  conversation  (having  hypocritically 
confessed  his  fact  in  print,  and  been  imprisoned  for  his  adultery 
with  a  taylor's  wife  in  Blackfriars)  would  scandalise  a  good  chris- 
tian, and  an  honest  man,  to  be  in  his  company.  But,  it  seems, 
the  old  confediTacy  compacted  between  Barker,  Hills,  and  Field, 
by  tlie  agitation  of  Nedliam,  upon  their  conversion  of  the  copy  of 
the  Bible,  cannot  yet  be  forgotten ;  albeit  it  tend  never  so  much 
to  the  dishonour,  disparagement,  and  prejudice  of  his  majesty's 
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af&irs  ?  And  therefore  it  is  more  than  time,  as  is  humbly  con. 
ceived,  that  as  well  the  establishment  of  his  majesty's  office  of 
pi'inter,  as  also  the  regulation  of  the  number  of  printers  in  Eng. 
land  within  good  rules  and  limits,  were  speedily  provided  for  and 
determined ;  and  not  any  longer  be  carelesly  and  improTidoitly  l^t 
and  subjected  to  such  extreme  mischiefs,  and  fatal  inconTeniences. 
And  moreover,  it  is  very  fit  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  hov 
much  mischief  and  sedition  a  .press  at  New  England  may  occasioD 
and  disperse,  in  this  juncture  of  time,  if  the  lioentionsness  thereof 
be  connived  at,  and  any  longer  toleratecl ;  whenas  we  daily  ses 
such  ventilations  of  opinions,  inclining  to  factions  and  seditions} 
are  the  common  merchandise  of  the  press  about  the  city  of  Lon- 
don ;  which,  to  a  sober  christian  and  loyal  subject,  are  plainly 
destructive  both  of  church  and  state ;  which  God  for  his  gloiy 
unite,  preserve,  and  propagate  in  the  old  good  order  and  govera- 
ment. 

Il9,ving  thus  truly  represented  to  publick  view  the  cause  of  pur 
lamentation,  we  will  never  despair  of  his  majesty's  seasonable  and 
timely  redress ;  being  humbly  confident,  that,  for  want  of  loyal 
and  dutiful  information  presented  to  his  majesty,  many  fanaticb 
and  disaffected  persons  to  his  person  and  government,  by  a  little 
counterfeit  conversion  and  hypocritical  subjection,  do  continue  and 
creep  into  his  majesty's  service,  in  many  great  places  pf  trust  and 
profit,  who,  being  dyed  in  grain  in  the  principles  of  popular  li» 
berty,  would  willingly  cast  off*  his  majesty's  sacred  authority,  and 
abandon  his  person,  as  they  did  his  royal  father's,  if  God,  for  our 
sins,  in  judgment,  should  permit  them  the  least  opportanity.  Quod 
malum  infandum  avertat  Deus! 

But,  briefly  to  conclude,  we  most  humbly  submit  the  necessity 
of  our  speedy  reformation  and  redress,  upon  consideration  of  tbs 
many  great  miseries  and  calamities,  that  have  happened  not  only  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but  also  in  Germany,  France, 
the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries  and  places,  by 
the  exorbitant  and  unlawful  exercise  of  printing  in  modem  times. 
Which,  had  the  science  and  use  thereof  been  known  in  the  time  of 
the  grand  profession  of  the  Donatist  and  Arian  heresies,  would 
have  immerged  and  drowned  the  whole  world  in  a  second  ^uge  of 
blood  and  confusion,  to  its  utter  destruction,  long  time  since.  Tet 
however,  if  our  mystery  be  confined  within  fit  and  convenient 
bounds,  and  not  permitted  transUire  limitesj  it  is  and  wiU  be  of 
singular  use  and  convenience  to  his  majesty  and  his  dominions: 
Otherwise,  though  the  art  be  so  exquisite  and  excellent  in  itself, 
jet^  by  corruption  and  depravation,  it  will  become  the  more  per^ 
nicious  and  porillous:  As  the  strongest  and  richest  wine,  for  ifsnt 
of  good  curing,  will  turn  to  the  sharpest  vinegar;  and  a  little 
wound  or  contusion,  neglected,  will  soon  mortify  and  corrupt  it? 
self  to  an  immedicable  gangrene.  , 

Tfchis,  ab  eziguo  nascens,  extinj^itur  undi  ; 

Sed  postqu^m  crevit,  volitantq ;  ad  sydera  flanunaei 

Vix  putci,  fontcs,  0uvii  succurrere  possunt, 
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In  English  thns : 

A  little  fire  to  quench  is  done  with  ease ; 
Bot,  when  it  rafres,  and  the  flames  increase, 
PoflNb,  foantains,  rivers  scarce  can  it  sarcease.     . 

The  ap|>lication  is  easily  inferred,  in  reference  to  the  inconyeni. 
ence  of  exorbitant  and  irregular  printing  in  general.  And,  for  his 
majesty's  titular  printers  Mr.  Barker  and  Mr.  BiU,  let  them  con- 
sider themselyes  (as  all  otherwise  men  will  and  must  do)  under  this 
trite  and  excellent  aphorism,  to  wit,  Impossibile  est^  vel  vere  ad" 
modum  difficile^  ut  qui  ipsa  opera  non  tractant^  perite  valeant 
judicare. 

Impossible,  or  very  hard  be 't  will. 

To  judge  a  work  well,  wherein  th*ave  no  skill. 

If  a  presentikient  should  be  made  of  the  matter  of  this  complaint 
to  any  capable  inquest  in  this  kingdom,  they  would  indorse  it  Billa 
veroj  and  not  return  it  with  an  Ignoramus. 

All  which  is  most  humbly  submitted  to  publick  consideration,  in 
hopes  of  regulation  and  speedy  reformation. 

God  save  the  King, 


\ , 
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A  RELATION  OF  THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  PASSAGES, 

FROM  HIS  MAJESTY'S  ARRIVAL  AT  DOVER, 

TO  HIS  ENTRANCE  AT  WHITEHALL 

London:  Printed  by  Tbo.  Creak,   1660.    Quarto,  containing  eight  Pages. 


B£ING  come  a-board  one  of  the  fairest  of  those  ships,  which 
attended  at  Sluys,  for  wafting  him  over  from  the  Hague  in 
Holland ;  and,  therein  haying  taken  leave  of  his  sister  the  princess 
royal,  he  set  sail  fdr  England  on  Wednesday  evening,  May  23, 
1660.  And  having,  during  his  abode  at  sea,  given  new  names  to 
that  whole  navy  (consisting  of  twenty-six  goodly  vessels)  he  arri- 
ved at  Dover  on  the  Friday  following  (vi?.  May  the  25th)  about 
two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon.  Ready  on  the  shore  to  receive 
him,  stood  the  Lord  General  Monk,  as  also  the  Earl  of  WincheU 
sea,  constable  of  Dover  castle,  with  divers  persons  of  quality  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  mayor  of  Dover,  accompanied  by  his  bre- 
thren of  that  corporation  on  the  other,  with  a  rich  canopy. 

As  soon  as  he  had  set  foot  on  the  shore,  the  lord  general,  pre- 
senting himself  before  him  on  his  knee,  and  kissing  his  roy;vV  K^axA^ 
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was  embraced  by  his  majesty^  and  received  divers  gracious  expres- 
sioDS  of  the  great  sense  he  had  of  his  loyalty,  and  in  being  so  in- 
strumental  in  this  his  restoration. 

There  also  did  the  corporation  of  Dover,  and- the  Earl  of  Win. 
Chelsea,  do  their  duties  to  him  in  like  sort;  all  the  people  mak- 
ing joyful  shouts ;  and  the  great  guns  from  the  ships  and  castle 
telling  aloud  the  happy  fiews  of  this  his  entrance  upon  EngHili 
gronnd. 

From  thence,  taking  coach  immediately,  with  bit  royal  brotherii 
the  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester,  he  passed  to  Barham^owM 
(a  great  plain  lying  betwixt  Dover  and  Canterbury)  where  were 
drawn  up  divers  gallant  troops  of  horse,  consisting  of  the  nobilify, 
knights,  and  gentlemen  of  note,  clad  in  very  rich  apparel,  com. 
manded  by  the  Duke  of  B.uckingham,  Earls  of  Oxford,  Derby, 
Northampton,  Winchelsea,  Litchfield,  and  the  Lord  Yiscovnt 
Mordaunt:  As  also  several  foot  regiments  of  the  Kentish-men. 
Being  entered  the  Down  on  horseback,  where  multitudes  of  the 
country-people  stood,  making  loud  shouts,  he  rode  to  the  head  of 
each  troop  (they  being  placed  on  his  left  hand,  three  deep)  who, 
bowing  to  him,  kissed  the  hilts  of  their  swords,  and  .then  flourished 
them  above  their  heads,  with  no  less  acclamations ;  the  trumpets, 
in  the  mean  time,  also  ecchoing  the  like  to  them. 

In  the  suburb  at  Canterbury  stood  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
that  ancient  city,  who  received  him  with  loud  musick,  and  pre-i 
seated  him  with  a  cup  of  gold,  of  two^hundred  and  Mty  pounds 
value.  Whence,  after  a  speech  made  to  him  by  the  recorder,  he 
passed  to  the  Lord  Camdcli's  house,  the  mayor  carrying  the  sword 
before  him. 

During  his  stay  at  Canterbury  (which  was  till  Monday  morn- 
ing)  he  knighted  the  Lord  General  Monk,  and  gave  him  the  en- 
signs of  the  most  honourable  order  of  the  jgarter :  And  Garter, 
principal  King  at  Arms,  sent  the  like  unto  the  Lord  Admiral 
Montague,  then  a-board  the  navy,  riding  in  the  Downs.  There 
likewise  did  he  knight  Sir  William  Maurice,  a  member  of  the  house 
of  commons,  whom  he  constituted  one  of  his  priiicipal  secretaries 
of  state. 

From  Canterbury  he  came,  on  Monday,  to  Rochester,  where 
the  people  had  hung  up,  over  the  midst  of  the  streets,  as  he  rode, 
many  beautiful  garlands,  curiously  made  \tp  with  costly  scarfs  and 
ribbands,  decked  with  spoons  and  bodkins  of  silver,  and  small 
pla|:e  of  several  sorts;  and  some  with  gold  chains,  in  like  sort  as 
at. Canterbury;  each  striving  to  outdoe  others  in  all  expressions 
of  joy. 

On  Tuesday,  May  the  29th  (which  happily  fell  out  to  be  the 
anniversary  of  his  majesty's  birth-day)  he  set  forth  of  Rochester 
in  his  couch ;  but  afterwards  took  horse  on  the  farther  side  ot 
Black-heath,  on  which  spacious  plain  he  found  divers  great,  and 
eminent  troops  of  horse,  in  a  piost  splendid  and  glorious  equi. 
page;  and  a  kind  of  rural  triumph,  expressed  by  the  country 
swains,  in  a  Morrice-dance,  with  the  old  musick  of  taber-^ 
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pipe,  widcti  was  perfp^rmcd  with  all  agiiity  and  chmrfulness  itna. 
giaable. 

Afld  from  this  heaih  ike  troaps  marched  off  before  him,  tiz. 
Major-geDeral  Brown's,  the  Mefchant-advcnturcrs,  Alderman 
Robioson^s,  the  Lprd  Maynard's,  the  Jtlai-Js  of  ^^orwich,  Peter- 
borou^,^  •Cleveland,  Derby,  Duke  -of  Rachmond'a,  and  his  ma- 
jesty's  owii  life-guard. 

Li  this  order  proceeding  to«:afds  London,  there  were  placed  in 
Deptford,  on  his  right  hafid  ^aft  ho  passed  jtt)rough  the  town.)  above 
an^aodred  proper  maids,  clad  all  alike,  La  white  garments,  with 
scarfs  about  them  J  who,  having -prepared  many  llaskets  covered 
with  fine  linnea,  ^d  adorned  with  rich  scarfs  and  ribbands,  which 
flaskets  were  full  of  flowers  and  sweet  herbs,  strowed  the  way  be^ 
lore  him  as  he  rode  -        . 

From  thence,  passing  on,  he  came  into  St.  George's  Fields  la 
SoQthvark,  where  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  in 
their  scarlet,  with  the  recorder,  and  other  city  council,  waited  for 
him  in  a  large  tent,  hnng  with  tapestry  ;  in  which  they  had  placed 
a  chair  of  state,  with  a  rich  canopy  over  it.  When  he.came  thi. 
tl^,  the  lord  mayor  presented  him  with  the  city  sword,  and  the 
recorder  m^e  a  speech  to  him;  which  being  done,  he  alighted, 
and  went  into  the  tent,  where  a  noble  banquet  was  prepared  for 
hiffl. 

From  this  tent  the  proceeding  was  thus  ordered,  viz.  First,  the 
city.nvarshal  to  follow  in  the  roar  of  his  majesty's  life-guard :  next 
the  sheriffs  trumpets ;  then  tbe  sheriffs  men  in  scarlet  clokes,  laced 
with  silver  on  the  capes,  carrying  javelins  in  their  hands ;  then  di- 
vers  eminent  citizens  well  mounted,  all  in  black  velvet  coats,  and 
chaiofi  of  gold  about  their  necks,  and  every  one  his  footman,  with 
Bait,  cassock,  and  ribbands  of  the  colour  of  bis  company;  all 
which  were  made  choice  of  out  of  the  scvcrai.com  panics  in  this  fa« 
^ouscity,  and  50  distinguished;  aud,  at  the  head  of  each  distinct 
tion,  the  ensign*  of  that  company. 

After  these  followed  the  city  council +,  by  two  and  two,  near 
the  aldermen,  then  certain  noblemen  and  noblemen's  sons.  Then 
thekhig's  trumpets,  then  the  heralds  at  arms. 

After  them,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  then  the  p]arl  of  Lind- 
^^y?  lord  high  chamberlain  of  England,  and  the  Lord  General 
Monk;  next  to  them  Garter,  principal  King  of  Arms;  the  Lord 
Mayor  on  his  right  hand,  bearing  the  city  sword,  and  a  Gentleman 
^sher  on  his  left,  and,  on  each  side  of  them,  the  SerJL'anfs  at  Arms 
^'th  their  maces. 

Then  the  King's  Majesty,  with  his  equerios  and  footmen  on 
^ch  side  of  him,  and,  at  a  little  distance  on  each  hand,  his  royal 
"fothers,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester;  and,  after  them, 
"ivers  of  the  king's  servants,  who  came  with  him  from  beyond  sea; 
*^d)  in  the  rear  of  all,  those  gallant  troops,  viz.  the  Duke  of 
*^QcUngham,  Earls  of  Oxford,  Northampton,  Winchelsea,  Litch- 

*  Or  arms  of  tbe  Company  painted  or  embroidered, 
t  Common  Council. 
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field,  and  the  Lord  Mordaunt;  alio  fire  rq;imenti  of  hone  belong. 
iDg  to  the  army. 

in  this  magniGcent  fashion  his  majesty  entered  the  boroaghof 
Southwark,  about  half  an  houir  past  three  of  the  clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon ;  and^  within  an  hour  after,  the  city  of  London,  at  the 
Bridge ;  where  he  found  the  windows  and  streets  exceedingly  throng- 
ed with  people  to  behold  him  ;  and  the  walls  adorned  with  hang- 
ings and  carpets  of  tapestry,  and  other  costly  stuff;  and  in  many 
places  sets  of  loud  musiik ;  all  the  conduits,  as  he  passed,  running 
claret  wine ;  and  the  sereral  companies  in  their  liyeries,  with  the 
ensigns  belonging  to  them ;  as  also  the  trained  bands  of  the  city 
standing  along  the  streets  as  he  passed,  welcoming  him  with  joyfol 
acclamatioi^s. 

And,  within  the  rails  where  Charing-cross  formerly  was,  a  stand 
of  six-hundred  pik^,  consisting  of  knights  and  gentlemen,  as  had 
been  officers  of  the  armies  of  his  late  majesty*  of  blessed  memoiy; 
the  truly  noble  and  valiant  Sir  John  Stowell,  Knight  of  the  hononr- 
able  Order  of  the  Batli,  a  person  famous  for  his  eminent  actions 
and  sufferings,  being  in  the  head  of  them. 

From  which  place,  the  citizens,  in  yelret  coats  and  gold  chains^ 
being  drawn  up  on  each  hand,  and  divers  companies  of  foot  sol* 
diers ;  his  majesty  passed  betwixt  them,  and  entered  Whitehall  at 
seven  of  the  clock,  the  people  making  loud  shouts,  and  the  hone 
and  foot  several  vollies  of  shot,  at  this  his  happy  arrival.  Where 
the  house  of  lords  and  commons  of  parliament  received  him,  an! 
kissed  his  royal  hand.  At  the  same  time  likewise  the  Reverend  Bi- 
shops of  Ely,  Salisbury,  Rochester,  and  Chichester,  in  their  epii- 
Gopal  habits,  with  divers  of  the  long  oppressed  orthodox  clergj^ 
met  in  that  royal  chapel  of  king  Henry  the  Seventh,  at  Westmb- 
ste. ;  there  also  sung  Te  Deum^  &c.  in  praise  and  thanks  to  AL 
mighty  God,  for  this  his  unspeakable  mercy,  in  the  deliverance  of 
his  majesty  from  many  dangers,  and  so  happily  restoring  him  to 
rule  these  kingdoms,  according  to'his  just  and  undoubted  right. 

•  King  Charles  I. 
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CENSURE*  OF  THE  llOTA 

UPON  MR.  MILTON'S  BOOK, 

XNTITLED, 

The  ready  and  easy  Way  to  establish  a  free  Commonwealth. 

Die  Lons  26»  Martii,  1660. 

Ordered  by  the  Rota,  that  Mr.  Harrington  be  desired  to .  draw  up  a  Narra- 
tive of  thi^  Day's  Proceeding  upon  Mr.  Miltou's  Book,  called,  "  The 
ready  and  easy  Way,  &c.''  And  to  cause  the  same  to  be  forthwith  printed 
and  published,  aud  a  Copj^  thereof  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Milton. 

TRUNDLE  WHEELER,  Clerk  to  the  Rota. 

Printeif  at  London  by  Paul  Giddy,  Printer  to  the  Rota,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Wind- 
mill in  Turn-again  Lane,  IsiSO.    Quarto,  containing  sixteen  pages* 


Sir, 

T  AM  commanded,  by  this  ingenious  Conyention  of  the  Rota,  to 
giTe  you  an  account  of  some  reflexions  that  they  haye  lately 
made  upon  a  treatise  of  yours,  ivhich  you  call,  The  ready  and 
easy  Way  to  establish  a  free  (Commonwealth;  in  which  I  must  first 
bespeak  your  pardon,  for  being  forced  to  say  something,  not  only 
against  my  own  sense,  but  the  interest,  which  both  you  and  I  carry 
on ;  for  it  is  enjoined  me  to  acquaint  you  with  all  that  was  said, 
although  I  take  as  little  pleasure  to  repeat  it,  as  you  will  do  to 
hear  it.  For  whereas  it  is  our  usual  custom  to  dispute  every  thing, 
how  plain  or  obscure  soeyer,  by  knocking  argument  against  argu- 
ment, and  tilting  atone  another  with  our  heads,  as  rams  fight,  un. 
til  we  are  out  of  breath,  and  then  refer  it  to  our  wooden  oracle, 
the  box ;  and  seldom  any  thing,  how  slight  soeyer,  hath  appeared, 
without  spme  patron  or  other  to  defend  it:  I  must  confess,  I  ne- 
yer  saw  bowling-stones  run  so  unluckily  against  any  boy,  when 
his  hand  has  been  out,  as  the  ballots  did  against  you,  when  any 
thing  was  put  to  the  question,  from  the  beginning  of  your  book  to 
the  end;  for  it  was  no  sooner  read  oyer,  but  a  gentleman  of  your 
acquaintance  said,  he  wished,  for  your  own  sake,  as  well  as  the 
cause  you  contend  for,  that  you  had  giyen  your  book  no  name, 
like  an  anabaptist's  child,  until  it  had  come  to  years  of  discretion, 
or  else  that  you  had  got  some  friend  to  be  gossip,  that  has  a  luckier 
hand  at  giving  titles  to  books  than  you  have.  For  it  is  observed, 
you  have  always  been  very  unfortunate  that  way,  as  if  it  were  fa- 

ft  This  is  the  fl6th  aombcr  in  the  catalofue  of  paanphletft  in  the  U«T\eVui  \A>tnTy % 
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tal  to  you,  to  prefix  bulls  and  nonsense  to  the  yery  fronts  of  your 
learned  works,  as  when  you  call  Salmaaius^  Claudius  Anonymut^ 
in  the  very  title  of  that  admired  piece,  which  you  writ  to  confute 
liis  wife  and  his  maid.  As  also  in  that  other  learned  labour  of 
yours,  which  you  stile  Tetrachordon,  that  is  to  say,  a  Fiddle  with 
four  Strings;  but,  as  you  mnder  it  a  four.fold  cord,  with  which 
you  undertake  (worse  than  Captain  Ottor,  and  Cuthbert  the  Bar. 
ber)  not  to  bind,  but,  most  ridiculously,  to  unty  matrimony.  Bat 
in  this  book,  he  said,  you  were  more  insufferable;  for  you  do  not 
only  stile  your  declamation,  The  ready  and  eofy  fVay^  as  if  it 
were  the  best  or  only  way,  to  the  disparagement  of  this  most  in. 
genious  assembly,  who  are  confident,  they  hare  proposed  others 
much  more  considerable;  but  do  very  indiscreetly  profess,  in  the 
same  place,  to  compare  the  excellencies  of  a  commonwealth  with 
the  iuconTeniencies  and  dangers  of  kingship;  this,  he  said,  was 
foul  play,  and'  worse  logick.  For,  as  all  conTcniencies,  in  this 
world,  carry  their  inconTeniv.>ncies  with  them,  to  compare  the  best 
of  one  thing  with  the  worst  of  another  is  a  yery  unequal  way  of 
comparison,  lie  had  observed,  that  comparisons  were  commonly 
made  on  the  wrong  side,  and  so  was  this  of  yours,  by  your  own 
confession.  To  this  another  added,  lie  wondered  you  did  not  giTe 
over  writing,  since  you  have  always  done  it  to  little  or  no  pur- 
pose; for,  though  you  have  scribbled  your  eyes  out,  your  works 
have  never  been  printed,  but  for  the  company  of  chandlers  and  to- 
bacco-men. Mho  are  your  stationers,  and  the  only  men  that  itiai 
your  labours.  He  said,  that  he  himself  reprieved  the  whole  do- 
fence  of  the  people  of  England  for  a  groat,  that  was  sentenced  to 
vile  Mundungiis,  and  had  suffered  inevitably,  but  for  him,  thongli 
it  cost  you  much  oil  and  labour;  and  the  Rump  three-hundred 
pounds  a  year,  to  whose  service  it  was  more  properly  intended; 
although,  in  the  close,  yon  pronounce  them  to  be  as  very  rasdils 
as  Salmasius,  and  all  the  christian  world  calls  them,  if  ever  they 
suffered  any  of  their  fellow- members  to  invade  the  government,  ii 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  others  have  since  done,  and  confess  yourself 
fooled  and  mistaken,  and  all  you  have  written  to  be  false,  how- 
socvir  you  give  yourself  the  second  lye  in  writing  for  them  again. 
After  this,  a  grave  gentleman  of  the  long  robe  said,  Vou  had  bro- 
ken the  heads  of  all  the  sages  of  the  law,  and  plaid  false  in  the  very 
first  word  of  your  treatise.  For  the  parliament  of  England,  as  yoa 
call  the  Rump,  never  consisted  of  a  packed  party  of  one  house, 
that,  by  fraud  and  covin,  had  disseized  the  major  part  of  their  fel- 
lows, and  forfeited  their  own  right,  by  abetting  the  ejectment  of 
the  whole  house  of  peers,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  own,  which 
was  always  understood  to  be  the  whole  house,  with  whom  they  had 
but  a  joint  right.  That  they  had  been  several  times  justly  dlssoU 
ved  by  the  army,  from  whom  they  really  derived  their  authority; 
and  the  general  voices  of  the  people,  in  whom  they  had  declared  4e 
supreme  power  to  reside;  and  their  own  confession,  upon  record 
in  their  journal-book.  But  this,  he  said,  you  stole  from  Patriot 
Whitlock^  who  began  his  declaration  for  a  froe  state  with  the  same 
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words ;  and  he  wondered  jou  would  filch  and  pilfer  nonsense  and 
fallacies,  that  hare  such  plentiful  store  of  jour  own  growth.    Yet 
this  was  as  true  as  that  which  fpliows,  that  a  great  number  of  the 
faithfullest  of  the  people  assisted  them  in  throwing  off  kingship; 
for  they  were  a  rery  slight  number,  in  respect  of  the  whole,  and 
none  of  the  faithfullest  that  forswore  themseWes,  to  maintain  and 
defend  that  which  they  judged  dangerous,  and  resolved  to  abolish : 
And,  therefore,  they  turned  regal  bondage,  as  you  word  it,  into' 
a  free  commonwealth,  no  more  justly  and  magnanimously,  than 
other  knights  of  the  post  do  their  feats,  by  plain  downi-right  per. 
jury.    And  the  nation  had  little  reason  to  trust  such  men  with  their 
liberty  or  property,  that  had  no  right  to  their  own  ears,  but,  among 
the  rest  of  their  cheats,  had  defrauded  the  very  pillowy  of  its  due.' 
This,  being  put  to  the  ballot,  was  immediately  carried  on  in  the: 
4iffirmatiire,  without  a  dissenting  |>ellet.     When  presently  a  gentle, 
man,  that  hath  been  some  years  beyond.seas,  said,  he  wondered 
you  would  say  any  thing  so  false  and  ridiculous,  as  that  this  com-- 
monwealth  was  the  terror  and  admiration  of  France  itself;  for,  if 
that  were  true,  the  cardinal  and  council  were  very  imprudent  to  be-- 
come  the  chief  promoters  of  it,  and  strive,  by  all  means  to  uphold 
that,,  which  they  judged  to  be  dangerous  to  themselves,  and  for  the 
interest  of  a  nation,  which  they  hate  and  fear  so  much  as  they  do 
us;  for,  if  this  free  state  be  so  terrible  to  them,  they  have  been 
very  unwise,  in  assisting  it  to  keep  out  the  king  all  this  while,  es- 
pecially if  they  saw  the  people  of  Parts  and  Boardeaux  disposed, 
as  you  say,  to  imitate  us,  which  appears  very  strange;  for,  by 
their  history,  any  man  would  judge,  we  had  catched  the  disease  of 
them.     As  for  our  actions  abroad,  which  you  brag  of,  he- said,  he 
never  heard  of  any  where  he  was,  until  Oliver  Cromwell  reduced 
us  to  an  absolute  monarchy,  under  the  name  of  a  free  state ;  and 
then  we  beat  the  potent  and  flourishing  rcpublick  of  the  United 
Provinces.     But,  for  our  actions  at  home,  he  had  heard  abroad, 
that  they  savoured  much  of  Goth  and  Vandal  barbarism,  if  pul. 
ling  down  of  churches,  and  demolishing  the  noblest  monuments  in 
the  land,  both  publick  and  private,  beside  religion  and  all  laws, 
human  and  divine,  may  amount  to  so  much.     And  yet,  he  said,  he 
granted  what  you  affirm,  that  they  were  not  unbecoming  the  rising 
of  a  glorious  commonwealth,  for  such  are  usually  founded  in  fao. 
tion,  sedition,  rebellion,   rapine,   and  murder.     And  how  much 

soever  you- admire  the  Romans,  ab  inf ami  gen  tern  dcducig 

Asylo^  if  you  remember,  they  were,  at  first,  but  a  refuge  for 
ihieves  and  murderers.  In  all  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  New  World, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  republick,  nor  ever  was,  but  only  that 
of  Carthage,  and  some  paltry  Greek  colonics  upon  the  skirts  of 
Asia  Minor ;  and,  for  one  commonwealth,  there  have  been  an  hun. 
dred  kingdoms  in  the  world;  which  argues,  they  should  be  the 
more  agreeable  to  mankind*  He  addecl,  commonly  republicks  arise 
from  unworthy  causes,  not  fit  to  be  mentioned  in  history;  and  that' 
he  had  heard  many  persons  of  honour,  iii  Flanders,  affirm,  that 
it  was  not  the  tyranny  of  Spain,  nor  the  cruelty  of  Duke  d*Alva^- 
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nor  the  blood  of  their  nobility,  nor  religion,  nor  liberty,  that  made 
the  Dutch  cast  off  their  obedience  to  their  prince,  but  one-peoDy 
excise  laid  upon  a  pound  of  butter,  that  made  them  implacably  de- 
clare for  a  commonwealth.  That  the  Venetians  were  banished  into 
a  free  state  by  Atyla,  and  their  glorious  liberty  was,  at  first,  no 
other,  than  he  may  be  said  to  hare  that  is  turned  out  of  his  house* 
That  the  Romans  were  cuckolded  into  ^  their  freedom,  and  the  Pi- 
sans  trapanned  into  theirs,  by  Charles  the  Eighth.  That,  as  com. 
monwealths  sprung  from  base  originals,  so  they  have  ruined  upon 
as  slight  occasions.  That  the  same  Pisans,  after  they  had  spent  all 
they  had  upon  a  freak  of  liberty,  were  sold,  lik^  cattle,  by  Lewis 
the  Twelfth.  The  Venetians  hectored,  and  almost  mined,  by 
Maximilian  the  First,  a  poor  prince,  for  refusing  to  lend  him  mo« 
ney,  as  they  were  not  long  before,  by  Francesco  Sforza,  about  a 
bastard.  The  Florentines  utterly  cnslayed,  for  spoiling  an  ambas- 
sador^s  speech,  and  disparaging  Pedro  de  Medici's  fine  liveries.  The 
Genoese  *  But,  as  he- was  going  on,  ha.  was  interrupted  by  a 
gentleman  that  came  in,  and  told  us.  That  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig, 
the  Brutus  of  our  republick,  was  in  danger  to  be  torn  to  pieces, 
like  a  ShroYctuesday  bawd,  by  the  boys  in  Wesminster-Hall ;  and, 
if  he  had  not  shewn  himself  as  able  a  footman  as  he  that  cudgelled 
him,  he  had  gone  the  way  of  Dr.  Lamb  infallibly.  This,  set  idl  the 
company  a  laughing,  and  made  the  traveller  forget  what  he  was 
saying.  After  a  little  pause,  a  learned  gentleman  of  this  society 
stood  up,  and  said,  he  could  not  but  take  notice  of  one  absurdi^ 
in  your  discourse,  and  that  is,  where  you  speak  of  liberty  glori- 
ously fought  for,  and  kingly  thraldom  abjured  by  the  people,  &c 
for,  if  by  liberty  you  mean  commonwealth,  as  you  do,  there  wa« 
never  any  such  things  as  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  unless  yen 
will  state  the  quarrel  at  the  end  of  the  war,  which  is  very  sense- 
less, and  directly  contrary  to  all  oaths  and  engagements ;  or  can 
prove  that  hanging;  drawing,  and  quartering  of  some  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  selling  others  as  slaves,  for  taking  up  arms,  in  all  parts 
of  the  nation,  for  the  king,  are  abjurations  of  his  authority.  And 
he  wondered  you  could  be  so  weak,  or  impudent,  to  play  foul  in 
matters  of  fact,  of  which  there  are  so  many  thousand  witnesses  to 
disprove  you.  But  he  was  of  opinion,  that  you  did  not  belie?e 
yourself,  nor  those  reasons  you  give,  in  defence  of  commonwealth ; 
but  that  you  are  swayed  by  something  else,  as  either  by  a  stork- 
like fate  (as  a  modern  protector- poet  calls  it,  because  that  fowl  is 
observed  to  live  no  where  but  in  commonwealths)  or,  because  you 
have  unadvisedly  scribbled  yourself  obnoxious,  or  else  you  fear, 
such  admirable  eloquence,  as  yours,  would  be  thrown  away  under 
a  monarchy,  as  it  would  be,  though  of  admirable  use  in  a  popular 
government,  where  orators  carry  all  the  rabble  before  them.  For 
who  knows  to  how  cheap  a  rate  this  goodly  eloquence  of  yours, 
if  well  managed,  might  bring  the  price  of  sprats;  as  no  wiser  ora- 
tors than  yourself  have  done  heretofore,  in  the  petty  factions, 
Greek  republicks,  whom  you  chiefly  imitate;  for  all  your  poll- 
ticks  are  derived  from  the  works  of  declalmers,  with  which  sort  of 
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writers,  the  ancfent  commonwealths  had  the  fortune  to  abound, 
who  left  many  things  behind  them,  in  faTonr  or  flattery  of  the  go- 
yemments  they  liyed  nnder,  and  disparagement  of  others,  to  whom 
they  were  in  opposition,  of  whom  we  can  affirm  nothing  certain, 
but  that  they  were  partial,  and  neyer  meant  to  giye  a  true  account 
of  things,  but  to  make  them  finer  or  worse  than  they  really  are'; 
of  which  men,  one  of  their  own  commonwealth  poets  giyes  a  just 
character,  by  sorting  them  amongst  the  worst  of  men : 

All  which  you  haye  outgone  (according  to  your  talent)  in  their 
seyend  ways,  for  you  haye  done  your  feeble  endeayonr  to  rob  tho 
church  of  the  little  which  the  rapine  of  the  most  sacrilegious  per* 
sons  hath  left,  in  your  learned  work  against  tithes ;  you  haye  slan^ 
dered  the  dead,  worse  than  enyy  itself,  and  thrown  your  dirty  out- 
rage,  on  the  memory  of  a  murdered  prince,  as  if  the  hangman  were 
but  your  usher.  These  haye  been  the  attempts  of  your  stiff,  for- 
mal eloquence,  which  you  arm  accordingly,  with  any  thing  that 
lies  in  your  way,  right  or  wrong,  not  only  begging,  but  stealing 
questions,  and  taking  eyery  thing  for  granted,  that  will  serye  your 
turn ;  for  you  are  not  ashamed  to  rob  Oliyer  Cromwell  himself, 
and  make  use  of  hb  canting,  with  signal  assistances  from  heaven^ 
and  answering  condescensions ;  the  most  impious  Mahometan  doc- 
trine, that  eyer  was  inyented  among  christians,  and  such  as  will 
serye  as  well  to  justify  any  prosperous  yillainy  amongst  men.  He 
said,  when  God  punishes  a  nation  for  sin,  the  executioners  of  his 
judgments  are  commonly  but  malefactors  reprieyed,  as  they  are 
usually  among  men ;  for  when  he  punished  the  Israelites  for  idola- 
try, he  made  use  of  greater  idolaters  then  themselyes :  And  when 
he  afilicts  a  people  for  their  disobedience  to  a  just  goyemment,  and 
fantastick  longing  after  imaginary  liberty,  it  is  with  infallible  sla- 
yery,  for  their  deliyercrs  always  proye  their  tyrants.  This  the 
Romans  found  true,  for  they  had  no  sooner  banished  their  kings, 
but  they  were,  in  few  years,  glad  to  banish  themselyes,  from  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  their  patriots,  the  assertors  of  their  11. 
berty ;  and  that  yery*  contest  furnished  their  free  state  with  sedi- 
tion, and  ciyil  war,  for  500  years,  and  neyer  ended,  until  they 
were  reduced  to  an  absolute  tyranny,  under  the  power  of  that  fac- 
tiqn,  that  took  upon  it  to  vindicate  their  liberty.  lie  added,  that 
he  could  not  but  smile  at  one  thing  you  said,  and  that  is,  that  king 
and  bishops  will  incroach  upon  our  consciences,  until  we  are  forced 
to  spend  oyer  again  all  that  we  have  spent,  and  fight  over  again  all 
that  we  have  fought,  &c.  For  if  you  did  not  look'very  like  a 
cunning  man,  no  body  would  believe  you,  nor  trust  your  predic- 
tions of  the  future,  that  give  so  ill  an  account  of  things  past.  But 
be  held  you  yery  unwise  to  blab  any  such  thing ;  for  that  party  you 
call  We  have  gained  so  abundantly  much  more  than  they  have  spent, 
that  they  desire  nothing  more,  than  to  fight  over  the  same  fights 
again,  at  the  same  rate;  and  if  you  could  but  make  ;^our  yvqtd^ 
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good,  be  woald  undsrtake  they  sbonld  be  fbe  first  men  fftat  should 
set  bishops  about  yonr  consciences.  For  how  Tile  soever  jon  mA^ 
the  blood  of  faithfal  Englishmen,  they  hare  made  sach  good  mar- 
kets of  it,  that  they  would  be  glad  at  any  time  to  broach  the  whole 
nation  at  the  same  price,  and  afford  the  treasure  of  miraculoos  de. 
liverances,  as  you  call  it,  into  the  bargain.     This,  he  added,  was 
easier  to  be  understood,  than  your  brand  of  gentiltsm,  upon  king- 
ship, for  which  you  wpest  scripture  most  unmerciful iy,  to  prove, 
that  though  Christ  said.  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  tcorld;  yet 
his  commonwealth  is.  For  if  the  text  which  you  quote.  The  kings 
of  the  Gentiles  exercise  lord-hip  over  them^  and  thej^  that  exer- 
cise  authority/ over  them,  are  called  benefactors:  But  it  shall  not 
be  so  among  i/ou^  &c.  bo  to  be  understood  of  civil  government 
(and  to  infer  commonwealth,  as  you  will  have  it  right  or  wrong) 
and  not  to  be  meant  of  his  spiritual  reign,  of  which  he  was  then 
speaking,  and  expressly  calls  so ;  you  must  prove  that  he  erected 
a  republick  of  his  apostles,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  scrip, 
turc  every  where  calls  his  government,  The  kingdom  of  heaven^ 
it  ought  to  be  corrected,  and  rendered,  The  commonwealth  of 
heave n^  or  rather.  The  commonzcealth  of  thif  Tcorld;  and  yet  the 
text  does  as  well  prove  benefactors  heathenish  as  kings ;  for  if  oar 
Saviour  had  meant  to  brand  kingship  with  any  evil  character,  he 
would  never  have  stiled  himself  "  Kii^  of  the  Jews,  Ring  of  Hea- 
ven, King  of  Righteousness,"  &c.  as  he  frequently  does;  but  no 
where  a  state-holder  or  keeper  of  the  liberties. 

To  this,  a  young  gentleman  made  answer,  that  your  writings 
are  best  interpreted  by  themselves ;  and  that  he  remembered  in  that 
book,  wherein  you  fi^ht  with  the  king's  picture,  you  call  Sir  Phi- 
lip Sidney's  Princess  Pamela  (who  was  born  and  bred  of  christian 
parents  in  England)  a  heathen  woman ;  and,  therefore,  he  thought 
that  by  heathenish,  you  meant  Englis?h  ;  and  that  in  calling  king- 
ship, heathenish,  you  inferred  it  was  the  only  proper  and  natural 
government  of  the  English  nation,  as  it  hath  been  proved  in  all 
ages.  To  which  another  objected,  that  snch  a  sense  was  quite  con- 
trary to  your  purpose;  to  which  he  immediately  replied,  that  it 
was  no  new  thing  with  you  to  write  that,  w  hich  is  as  well  against 
as  for  your  purpose.  After  much  debate,  they  agreed  to  put  it  to 
the  ballot,  and  the  young  gentleman  carried  it  without  any  con- 
tradiction. That  done,  a  gentleman  of  good  credit  here,  taking 
occasion  from  the  former  discourse,  said,  you  had  shewn  yourself 
as  able  a  divine,  as  a  statesman  ;  for  you  had  made  as  politick  pro- 
vision for  spiritual,  as  civil  liberty,  in  those  pious  and  orthodox 
C though  seemingly  absurd  and  contradictory)  grounds  you  have 
laid  down.  In  order  thereunto,  w  hich  being  rightly  inter))reted,  do 
'lay,  or  by  consequence,  infer  thus  much:  That  the  church  of. 
Christ  ought  to  have  no  head  upon  earth,  but  the  monster  of  many 
heads,  the  multitude,  who  are  the  only  supreme  judges  of  all  mat- 
ters that  concern  him ;  a  privilesje  they  claimed,  when  he  was  upon 
earth,  when  they  took  upon  them  to  condemn  him,  andVricd,  Cru- 
cify: That  all  christian  laws  and  ordinances  have  a  coercive  powef. 
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to  sec  themselyeB  put  in  execution,  and  yet  they  ought  to  be  sub. 
ject  to  evetj  man's  will  and  humour  (which  you  call  his  best  light) 
and  no  man  to  them  but^  his  own  sense.  That  the  s<iripture  only 
ought  to  interpret  itself  (just  as  it  can  read  itself)  and  every  man  is 
to  take  the  interpretation  in  such  a  sense  as  best  suits  with  his  own 
capacity,  or  his  occasions :  That  eyery  man  may  do  what  he  pleases 
in  matters  of  religion,  but  only  tiiose  that  are  in. authority,  who 
ought  not  to  meddle  in  such  matters,  as  being  of  so  different  a  na- 
ture from  their  cognisance  (or  any  other)  that  if  it  be  their  will  to 
command  the  only  true  religion  to  be  observed,  it  presently  be. 
comes  unchristian,  inhuman,  and  barbarous.  That  no  man  can 
serve  God,  nor  save  his  own  soul,  but  in  a  commonwealth ;  in  this 
certainty  yon  go  after  your  own  invention,  for  no  man  ever  heard 
it  before:  But  if  it  should  be  true,  it  is  .a  sad  thing  to  think,  what 
is  become  of  the  apostles  themselves,  and  all  the  saints  in  the  primi- 
tive times,  when  there  was  never  a  christian  commonwealth  in  the 
world  ?  That  any  man  may  turn  away  his  wife,  and  take  another 
as  often  as  he  pleases,  as  you  have  most  learnedly  proved  upon  the 
fiddle,  and  practised  in  your  life  and  conversation,  for  which  you 
have  atchieved  the  honour  to  be  stiled  the  Founder  of  a  Sect.  All 
this  you  call  liberty  of  conscience,  and  christian  liberty,  which  you 
conclude  no  government  is  more  inclinable,  not  only  to  favour,  but 
protect,  than  a  free  commonwealth.  In  this,  he  said,  you  say 
right;  for  it  is  notorious  enoughs  that  since  we  have  been  but  called 
a  commonwealth,  such  pious  doctrines,  as  these,  have  been  so 
wonderfully  propagated,  that  England  does  now  abound  with  new 
christians,  no  less  than  Spain  did  of  late  years,  and  of  the»  same 
mungrel  breed;  all  which  agree  in  nothing,  but  the  extirpation  of 
christian  religion,  and  subversion  of  government,  to  which  your 
discipline  does  naturally  conduce.  For  certainly,  the  most  ready 
and  easy  way  to  root  out  religion,  is  to  render  it  contemptible  and 
ridiculous ;  which  cannot  be  sooner  done,  than  by  giving  licenco 
and  encouragement  to  all  manner  of  frenzies,  that  pretend  to  new 
discoveries  in  matters  of  faith ;  these  will  quickly  make  it  become 
a  sport  and  mockery  to  the  people,  until  it  be  utterly  extinct;  and 
this,  some  of  the  church  of  Rome  found  true,  who  gave  a  greater 
check  to  the  growth  of  reformation,  by  cloaihing.some  of  the  new 
profeisors  in  fools  coats,  and  exposing  them  to  the  derision  of  the 
multitude,  than  by  persecuting,  and  putting  thousands  to  death. 
And  this  is  the  way  you  go,  which  will  never  fail  you,  as  long  as 
there  are  fools  and  mad-men  to  carry  on  the  work.  And  with  this, 
if  you  could  but  introduce  the  wholesome  canons  of  the  council  of 
Munster,  it  would  make  an  admirable  model  for  the  ecclesiastical 
part  of  the  republick,  if  it  were  not  for  one  unlucky  circumstance, 
and  that  is,  that  Knipper  Dolling  proclaimed  John  of  Lcyden  king, 
and  not  state-holder.  This,  he  said,  was  an  unhappy  mistake^ 
and  no  less  out  of  your  way,  than  that  of  the  Fifth  JVlonarchy  men, 
who  would  have  been  admirable  for  your  purpose,  if  they  had  but 
dreamed  of  a  fifth  free  state. 
.  By  this  time,  they  began  to  grow  weary  of  your  perpetual  Ca.U. 
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hoods  and  mistakes,  dnd  a  worthy  knight  of  this  ass^mbTj  stood  up 
and  said,  that,  if  we  meant  to  examine  all  the  particular  fallacies 
and  flaws  in  your  writing,  we  should  neter  have  done;  he  would 
therefore,  with  leave,  deliver  his  judgment  upon  the  whole,  which, 
in  brief,  was  thus :  That  \t  is  all  windy  foppery,  from  theliegirinhfg' 
to  the  end,  written  to  the  elevation  of  that  rabble,  and  meant  to 
cheat  the  ignorant.  That  you  fight  always  with  the  ^t  of  yoiir 
hand,  like  a  rhetorician,  and  never  contract  the  logical  fist.  That 
you  trade  altogether  in  universals,  the  region  of  deceits  and  fallacy, 
but  never,  come  so  near  particulars^  as  to  let  us  ktiow  which,  among 
divers  things  of  the  same  kind,  you  would  be  at.  For  yon  admire 
commonwealths  in  general,  and  cry  dawn  kingship  ds  much  at  large, 
without  any  regard  to  the  particular  Constitutions,  which  only  make 
cither  the  one  or  the  other  good  or  bad,  vainly  supposing  atll  sla- 
very to  be  in  the  government  of  a  single  person,  and  nothing  but 
liberty  in  that  of  many ;  which  is  so  false,  that  some  kingdoms 
have  had  the  most  perfect  form  of  commonwealths,  as  ours  had, 
and  some  republicks  have  proved  the  greatest  tjranniesj  as  alLhave 
done  at  one  time  or  other.  For  many,  if  they  combine,  have  more 
latitude  to  abuse  power,  than  a  single  person,  and  less  sense  of 
shame,  conscience,  or  honour  to  restrain  them  ;  for  what  is  wick- 
edly done  by  many,  is  own^d  by  none,  where  no  man  knows  upon 
^whom  in  particular  to  ^x  it.  And  this  we  have  found  true  by  ex- 
perience in  your  patriots  and  assertors  (as  you  call  them)  for  no 
one  person  could  ever  have  done  half  the  mischief  they  have  done, 
nor  outlived  the  infamy  they  have  suffered,  without  any  sense  of 
shame.  Beside  this,  as  all  your  politicks  reach  but  the  outside  and 
circumstances  of  things,  and  never  touch  at  realities,  so  yon  are 
Very  soUicitous  about  words,  as  if  they  were  charms,  or  had  more 
in  them  than  what  they  signify.  For  no  conjurer's  devil  is  more 
concerned  in  a  spell,  than  you  are  in  a  mere  word,  but  never  re- 
gard the  things  which  it  serves  to  express.  For  you  believe  liberty 
is  safer  under  an  arbitrary  unlimited  power,  by  vertue  of  the  name 
Commonwealth,  than  under  any  other  government,  how  just  or 
restrained  «oever,  if  it  be  but  called  kingship.  And  therefore, 
very  prudently  you  would  have  the  name  parliament  abolished,  be- 
cause it  signifies  a  parly  of  our  commons  with  their  Norman  kings. 
But  in  this  you  are  too  severe  a  Draco,  to  punish  one  word,  for 
holding  correspondence  with  another,  when  all  the  liberty,  you 
talk  so  much  of,  consists  in  nothing  else  but  mere  words.  For 
though  you  brag  much  of  the  people's  managing  their  own  afiairs, 
you  allow  them  no  more  share  of  that  in  your  Utopia,  as  you  have 
ordered  it,  than  only  to  set  up  their  throats  and  haul,  instead  of 
every  three  years,  which  they  might  have  done  before,  once  iii  an 
age,  or  oftener,  as  an  old  member  drops  away,  and  a  new  one  is 
to  succeed,  not  for  his  merit  or  knowledge  in  state  affairs,  but  be- 
cause he  is  able  to  bring  the  greatest  and  most  deep-mouthed  pack 
of  the  rabble  intQ  the  field ;  a  more  wise  and  equal  way,  in  your 
opinion,  of  chusing  counsellors,  than  any  king  is  capable  of.  But 
he  added^  you  had  done  worst  of  .all,  where  you  arc  most  like 
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yourself)  and  diat  is  in  that  false  and  ttialicions  aspersion  of  Popish 
and  Spanish  counsels  which  you  cast  on  the  present  king.  For  it 
is  well  known  to  all  the  world,  he  hath  preferred  his  conscience 
before  three  crowns,  and  patiently  endured  to  live  so  many  years 
in  exile^  rather  than  change  his  religion;  which  if  he  would  haye 
done,  or  been  moyed  with  such  counsels,  he  might  long  since  haye 
procured  all  the  forces  of  the  catholick  world  upon  us ;  whereas  it 
cannot  be  denied  of  his  greatest  opposers,  that  they  are  so  jealous 
of  their  ill-gotten  purchases  bought  with  their  crimes,  that  rather 
than  be  in  danger  of  losing  a  pig,  they  would,  with  the  Gergcsenes, 
deum  Christ  to  depart  out  of  their  coasts.  After  this  said,  he 
mored  the  assembly  that  I  might  be  desired  .to  deliyer  my  judgment 
upon  the  book,  as  he  and  others  had  done,  which  being  immedi- 
ately past,  I  knew  not,  though  unwilling,  how  to  ayoid  }.t;  and 
therefore,  I  told  them  as  briefly  as  I  could,  that  that  whi^h  I  dis- 
liked  most  in  your  treatise  was,  that  there  is  not  one  word  of  the 
balance  of  propriety,  nor  the  Agradan,  nor  Rotation  in  it,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end ;  without  which,  together  with  a  Lord  At- 
chonj  I  thought  I  had  sufficiently  demonstrated,  not  only  in  my 
wiitingB  bnt  publick  exercises  in  that  coffee-house,  that  there  is  no 
possible  foundation  of  a  free  commonwealth.  To  the  first  and  se- 
cond of  these,  that  is,  the  Balance  and  the  Agrarian,  you  made  no 
objection,  and  therefore,  I  should  not  need  to  make  any  answer. 
But  for  the  third,  I  mean  Rotation,'  which  you  implicitly  reject  in 
your  design  to  perpetuate  the  present  members,  I  shall  only  add 
this  to  what  I  haye  already  said  and  written  on  this  subject,  that  a 
commonwealth  is  like  a  great  top,  that  must  be  kept  up  by  being 
whipped  round,  and  held  in  perpetual  circulation,  for  if  you  dis- 
continue the  Rotation,  and  suffer  the  senate  to  settle,  and  stand 
still,  down  it  falls  immediately.  And  if  you  had  studied  this  point 
as  carefully  as  I  haye  done,  you  could  not  but  know,  there  is  no 
such  way  unller  hcayen  of  disposing  the  yicissitudes  of  command 
and  obedience,  and  of  distributing  equal  right  and  liberty  among  all 
men,  as  this  of  wheeling,  by  which,  •  as  Chaucer  writes,  a  single 
fart  hath  been  equally  divided  among  a  whole  coQyent  of  friars,  and 
eyery  one  hath  had  his  just  share  of  the  savour.  I  told  them,  I 
could  not  but  be  sorry  to  find  so  learned  a  man  so  ignorant,  in  the 
nature  of  goyernment, .  as  to  make  disproportionate  parallels  of 
councils  as  you  do,  where  you  compare  the  senate  of  Rome  with 
the  grand  council  of  Venice,  between  which  there  is  no  analogy  at 
all ;  for  the  senate  of  Rome  was  ncyer  the  supreme  power  of  the 
people,  as  the  grand  council  of  Venice  is,  but  merely  a  council  of 
state.  But  I  wondered  most  of  all,  at  what  politick  crack  in  any 
man's  scull,  tlie  imagination  could  enter  of  securing  liberty  under 
an  oligarchy,  seized  of  the  government  for  term  of  life,  which  was 
never  yet  seen  in  the  world.  The  Metropolitan  of  all  common, 
wealths,  the  Roman,  did  but  once  adventure  to  trust  its  wholoi 
power  and  authority,  in  the  hands  of  one  council,  and  that  but  for 
two  years^  and  yet  they  had  like  to  have  lost  their  liberty  for  ever ; 
whereas  they  had  frequently  in  all  ages  left  it  wholly  vn  IV^  ^c^h^^t 
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of  a  single  person,  and  fonnd  it  so  far  from  danger  or  incontenU 
encc,  -that  the  only  refuge  thej  hlid  in  their  greatest  extremity  was, 
to  create  a  dictator.     But  I  could  not  but  laugh,  as  they  all  had 
done,  at  the  pleasantness  of  jour  fancy,  who  suppose  oar  noble 
^triots,  when  they  are  inyested  for  term  of  life,  will  senre  their 
dovmtry  at  their  own  charge :  This,  I  said,  was  yery  improbable, 
unless  you  meant  as  they  do,  that  all  we  haye  is  their  own,  and 
that  to  prey  and- devour  is  to  serre;  in  which  they  hate  appeared 
so  able  and  indu8trious,  as  if  they  had  been  made  to  no  other  pur* 
pose,  but,  like  lobsters,  were  all  claws  and  belly.     For  though 
ihany  laugh  at  me  for  accounting  300,000  pounds  in  woodon  ware, 
towards  the  erecting  of  a  free-state,  in  my  Oceana,  bat  a  trifle  to 
the  whole  nation;  because  I  am  most  certain >  that  these  little  pills 
the  ballots  are  the  only  physick  that  can  keep  the  body  politick  to« 
luble,  and  not  suffer  the  humour  to  settle,  I  will  undertake,  that 
if  tiie  present  members  had  but  a  lease  of  the  goTemment  daring 
Kfe,  notwithstanding  whatsoerer  impeachment  of  waste,  they  would 
raise  more  out  of  it  to  themselves  in  one  year,  than  that  amounls 
to ;  beside  the  charge  we  must  be  at  in  maintaining  of  guards  to 
keep  the  boys  off  them,  and  before  half  the  term  be  expired^  Utey 
would  have  it  untenantable.     To  conclude,  I  told  them,  yon  had 
mftde  good  your  title  in -a  eontrary  sense;  for  you  have  really  pro* 
posed  the  most  ready  and  easy  way  to  establish  downright  slaTcry 
lipon  the  nation  that  can  possibly  be  contrived,  which  wiH  \clearijr 
appear  to  any  man  that  does  but  understand  tiiis  plun  truth,  that 
wheresoever  the  power  of  proposing  and  debating,  together  with 
tiie  power  of  ratif^HUg  and  enacting  laws,  is  intrusted  in  tiie  hands 
of  any  one  person,  or  any  one  council,  as  you  would  have  it,  that 
government  is  inevitably  arbitrary  and  tyrannical,  because  they  maj 
ihake  whatsoever  they  please  lawful  or  unlawful.     And  that,  ty- 
ranny hath  the  advantage  of  all  others  that  hath  law  and  libeily 
among  the  instruments  of  servitude.  J.  H. 
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npHE  representative  of  the  parliament  of  England,  having  for 
}^  many  years  employed  their  constant  endeavour,  to  impost 
^^eedom  and  liberty  on  the  three  nations ;  notwithstanding  their  ob« 
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stittate  rdnetaiicy  and  oppoftttion  thereunto,  who  would  take  upon 
ihmay  agnmst  all  right  and  reason,  to  be  their  own  judges ;  and  be« 
ing  ttow,  after  two  scaadaloas  ejectments,  and  as  many  signal  re^ 
storationS)  happily  returned  to  discharge  the  remaining  fragment  of 
their  trust ;  do  find,  to  their  unspeakable  grief,  the  red-coats,  ia- 
whom  Huj  always  loyally  acquiesced,  failing  of  their  pay,  to  fail 
Ukewiso  of  their  trust,  and,  seduced  by  eril  counsel,  to  adhere  unto 
the  eommoB  enemy ;  that  is  to  say,  the  said  three  nations,  in  comply- 
ing with  thetr  destres  and  addresses,  which  are,  to  haTc  this  present 
representatiTe  dissolved,  and  a  free  parliament  speedily  confened, 
which  they  tremble  to  think  upon,  or  the  secluded  member^  re-ad. 
Bitted,  which  they  equally  abominate,  or  the  present  house  sup. 
plied  with  new  ejections,  which  tiieir  bowels  sigh  to  reflect  on. 
NcTertheless  they  haye,  after  serious  and  mature  deliberation,  re. 
solved  upon  the  last,  that  is  to  say,  to  fill  up  their  house,  as  be« 
ing^  though  of  dangerous  consequence,  less  horrible  and  dreadful 
to  themselTCB,  than  any  other  way.  And  to  the  end  the  persons  to 
be  elected  may  be  of  as  near  a  condition  as  may  be,  to  match  the 
present  members,  and  so,  possibly,  go  hand  in  hand  with  them,  in: 
carrying  on  the  said  work ;  they  have  agreed  upon  these  following 
qualifications,  and  do  enact,  and  be  it  hereby  enacted,  that  no  per. 
son  whaitsoerer  presume  to  elect  or  be  elected,  under  pain  of  con* 
fiscation  of  his  estate,  and  sale  of  his  person,  that  is  not  Mowed} 
capable  thereof,  by  the  said  qualifications,  in  which  they  do  pro* 
fess,  before  the  Searcher  of  all  Hearts,  that  they  haTC  freely  dis*: 
corered  the  naked  truth  of  all  their  intentions,  as,  if  their  breasts 
were  to  be  opened,  and  their  hearts  taken  out,  which  God  defend, 
it  would  manifestly  appear  to  all  the  worlds 

QuaUfiqaUion  I. — Whosoever  hath  at  any  time  been  known  to 
take  the  name  of  God  in  rain,  that  is,  to  swear  or  forswear  him** 
self  for  nothing,  without  advantage  to  the  publick,  or  his  own 
particular  concernments,  but  merely  out  of  rash  and  needk»ss  pro. 
phanation,  is  hereby  declared  utterly  incapable  to  elect,  or  be 
elected,  as  a  member  to  serve  in  this  present  parliament.  For  oaths 
have  been  found,  by  experience,  to  be  wonderful  expedients  in 
state-afiairs;  and  ought  not  to  be  made  or  broken,  but  with  great 
and  serious  consideration. 

Qnalific,  II. — Whosoever  is  noted  to  be  a  sabbafh-lireaker,  or 
prophaner  of  the  Lord^s  day,  is  declared  incapable  to  elect,  or  be 
elected,  &c  For  he  that  cannot  one  day  in  seven  observe,  at  least' 
in  shew,  one  commandment  in  ten,  that  costs  nothing  the  keeping,. 
nor  gains  any  thing  by  being  broken,  is-  not  fitly  qualified  to  sit  in 
this  parliament:  For  all  such  sins,  as  have  no  immediate  relation 
to  the  service  of  this  house,  must  be  openly  detested,  that  there 
may  be  the  less  notice  taken  of  such  as  are  for  the  advantage  and> 
interest  thereof. 

Qmdific.  III.-* Whosoever  hath  at  any  time,  within  the  space 
of  these  twenty  years  last  past,  been  observed  to  be  disguised  iu' 
drink,  unless  he  can  bring  testimomy  that  it  is  his  usual  custom  to 
dank  fciBMelf  dnmk  in  (Mrivate  alone^  to  avoid  givlni^  exvV  ^r»&.\\^^ 
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or  in  secret  and  well  affected  company,  without  heiddii ;  if  de- 
clared incapable  to  elect  or  be  elected :  Profided  that  snrfdt  and 
gluttony  be  not  included  within  this  incapacity,  nor  such  other 
alterations  as  may  fall  upon  the  spirit  of  a  man,  at  thaaksgiying 
dinners. 

Qualific,  IV.— Whosoever  doth  liye  in  adultery,  or  fomicatio% 
or  hath  at  any  time  had  carnal  copulation  with  the  wife,  sisters,  or 
daughter,  of  any  member  of  parliament,  now  sitting,  without  the 
consent  or  satisfaction  of  the  said  member;  or  hath  been  seen,  in 
the  day-time,  to  resort  to  houses  of  evil  fame,  or  frequent  the  com- 
pany of  common  women ;  is  declared  incapable  to  elect  or  be  elect- 
ed, &c.  Provided,  that  this  do  not  extend  to  any  person^  that  hath 
kept  a  concubine  or  concubines  so  long,  that  now  there  is  no  no- 
tice taken  thereof,  or  to  such  as  by  the  loss  of  thdr  eyes  or.  noses, 
botches  in  their  skins,  or  aches  in  their  bones,  can  bring  proof  of 
their  repentance,  and  resentment  of  their  former  lives ;  as  it  hath 
been  allowed  in  the  cases  of  William' Lord  Viscount  Monson,  Sir 
Henry  Martin,  Mr.  Secretary  Scot,  William  Heveninghlun,.  Esq; 
and  others. 

Quaiific,  V. — ^^^^hosoever  hath  suffered  for  his  consdenc^,  dthec 
by  imprisonment,  sequestration,  or  sale  of  his  estate,  or  hath  re- 
fused to  take  any  oath  imposed  by  this  parliament,  howsoever 
contradictory  to  any  former  oath,  by  him  taken:  Or  hath  gamed 
nothing  by  the  ruin  of  his  native  country,  nor  is  liable  to  suffer 
by  any  revolution,  that  may  tend  to  the  general  settlement  thereof, 
but,  being  unbiassed  by  any  party,  is  at  liberty  to  promote  the 
proper  and  natural  interests  of  the  nation  in  genera] :  Or  hath  sub- 
scribed any  petition  or  remonstrance  for  a  free  parliament;  or  foe 
the  re-admission  of  the  secluded  members  to  their  right  of  sitting; 
or,  at  a  time  to  be  prefixed,  to  determine  the  sitting  of  this  present 
parliament,  or  any  thing  else  against  the  sense  of  this  house,  in 
order  to  the  settlement  of  the  nation:  Or  hath  declared  against 
taxes,  excise,  free-quarter,  plunder,  arbitrary  government,  the 
perpetuation  and  supremacy  of  the  present  parliament,  continua- 
tion of  the  distractions,  decay  of  trade,  and  slavery  of  the  English 
nation.  Any,  and  every  such  person,  is  hereby  declared  not  only 
incapable  to  be  elected  a  member  of  this  present  or  any  future  par- 
liament, or  of  bearing  any  office,  or  place  of  trust,  in  this  com- 
mon wealth,  but  shall  suffer  such  farther  punishment,  either  by  se- 
i|uestration,  or  sale  of  his  estate  or  person,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
house  shall  seem  expedient. 

Qualffiti,  VI* — IVhosever  hath  been  engaged  in  the  late  rebellions 
nf  Sir  George  Booth,  Bart,  or  Lambert  Symnell,  Esq;  or  any 
way  ahllug  or  assisting  thereunto:  Or  hath  sat  or  acted  in,  or  un- 
ritir  the  late  committee  of  safety,  or  had  any  hand  in  the  late  dis- 
llirlmncus  of  this  present  parliament ;  is,  beside  such  other  punish. 
9il(int  as  this  house  shall  judge  fitting,  declared  incapable  to  elect, 
Uf  be  electtHl,  to  serve  in  this  or  any  future  parliament:  Provided 
tills  shall  not  extend  to  such  members  of  this  house,  as  were 
4  1m  the  lAld  ^surrcctigos.    For^  if  all  such  should  be  im^. 
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peaclied  before  the  house  be  full,  there  would  not  be  a  quorum  left 
to  make  it  a  parliament. 

Qualific,  VII. — Whosoever  hath  called  Charles  Stewart  king,  or 
drunk  his  health,  or  prayed  God  to  restore  him  to  his  right,  and 
every  honest  man  to  his  own,  or  used  any  malignant  and  treason- 
able expressions :  Or  hath  called  the  present  parliament  Rump, 
Arse,  Bum,  Tail,  or  Breech:  Or  hath  rejoiced  at  the  interrup- 
tions thereof,  or  wished  it  at  an  end :  Or  bath  sued,  arrested,  re- 
viled, beaten,  kicked,  cuckolded,  trepanned,  or  refused  to  trust 
any  of  the  members  thereof,  during  the  intervals :  Or  hath  action* 
of  debt,  or  bill  of  complaint  against  any  member  now  sitting;  and 
doth  refuse  tp  give  the  s^id  member  a  full  discharge,  and  general 
release;  a9y,  and  every  such  person,  is  declared  utterly  incapable 
to  elect,  or  be  elected,  to  serve  in  this  present  or  aqy  future  par- 
liament, or  of  bearing  any  office  or  place  of  trust  in  this  com- 
monwealth^ 

Quaiific.  y IIJ. — No  man  shall  be  judged  qualiiied,  nor  admitted 
to  sit  in  this  house  as  a  member  thereof,  that  doth  not  first  acknow- 
ledge this  parliament  to  be  a  free  parliament,  unfounded  by  the 
laws  of  God  or  man ;  that  all  things  are  exposed  to  the  will  of  the 
members  thereof,  who  may  freely  dispose  of  the  estates,  persons, 
consciences,  and  lives  of  men,  as  they  please,  and  afterwards  make 
i^  lawful.  That  this  house  hath  a  greater  power  in  civil  affairs  than 
the  Turk,  and  in  spiritual  than  the  Pope,  for  it  is  head  of  churches,' 
not  yet  in  being,  and  Judge  more  of  faith,  than  all  the  general 
councils  ever  were.  That  it  can  damn,  and  save,  and  .t>ind,  and 
loose  in  this  world,  in  despight  of  the  next ;  paake  what  it  pleases 
holy  or  profane,  true  qr  false,  scripture  qr  apocrypha,  and  no 
man  dares  to  question  its  infallibility ;  and  that  every  member  there* 
of  can  vote  and  sweiar  contradictions,  and  make  others  do  so  too, 
QT  pay  them  for  it.  . 

Qualific.  IX. — No  man  shall  be  judged  rightly  qualified,  nor  ^- 
mitted  to  sit  in  this  house,  until  he  hath  engaged  to  use  his  chris- 
tian endeavour  to  carry  on  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  calendar, 
that  the  English  nation  may  no  more  use  the  Julian  account,  nor 
veckon  by  the  year  of  our  Lord,  but  by  the  Roman  incliction,  ac- 
cording  to  the  custom  of  the  christians  in .  anpient  times ;  that  is, 
reckon  the  year,  by  their  taxes,  and  not  their  taxes  by  the  year :  A 
reformation,  which  this  parliament  made  some  progress  in  before 
their  late  interruption,  when  they  drew  the  whole  year  within  the 
compass  of  four  months,  and  do  intend,  by  God's  help,  to  bring  to 
perfection  with  all  convenient  expedition. 

^  Qualific.  X.— ^Whosoever  makes  profession  of  gpdliness  and  ho- 
liness of  life,  although  he  be  commonly  reputed  to  be  both  a  fool, 
and  a  knave,  a  notorious  villain,  and  diabolical  hypocrite ;  shall, 
nevertheless,  be  allowed,  if  duly  elected,  to  be  rightly  qualified  to 
sit  in  this  present  parliament.  Provided  that  this  capacity  do  not 
extend  to  Charles  Fleetwood,  Esq;  John  Desbrow,  Yeoman  ;  anc| 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  Knight,  lately  elected^  or  Jqhn  Ilewson,  Cord? 
^W^h  o(  tk^  city  of  Lqndon. 
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Ordered  that  Dr.  John  Owen,  Mr.  Hngh  Peterf,  and  Major 

John  Wildman  be  included  within  this  qualification,  notwithstaad^ 
ing  they  are  in  orders. 

Qualffic.  XI.^^WhosoeTer  hath  had  a  hand  in  the  late  king** 
blood,  or  petitioned  to  bring  him  to  tryal,  or  hath  demolished  hia 
houses,  cut  down  his  woods,  or  pulled  down  churches,  to  seli  the 
materials ;  or  can  bring  proof,  that  he  hath  been  of  one  or  more 
high-courts  of  justice,  or  at  one  or  more  committees  of  sale  or  se-r' 
qnestratlon,  of  the  committee  for  propagation  of  the  gospel;  or 
ha^  been  a  commissioner  of  the  excise,  a  sequestrator,  treasurer,' 
or  trustee,  for  the  sale  of  king's  lands  or  goods,  or  bishops,  and 
deans  and  chapters,  and  delinquents  lands ;  and  hath  gotten  a  con- 
siderable estate,  by  buying  or  selling  the  aforesaid  lands;  and  can 
make  it  appear,  that  his  head  is  forfeited  to  the  Tower  on  Londen* 
Bridge,  and  the  four  quarters  of  his  outward  man  to  four  respec- 
tivc  gates  of  the  city,  if  any  rcTolution  should  happen  to  the  ge- 
neral settlement  of  the  nation.  Any,  and  every  such  person,  is 
declared  rightly  qualified  to  sit  in  this  present  parliament,  and  ^all 
be  admitted  without  taking  any  oath  at  all ;  for  a  man's  skin  is 
tenderer  than  his  conscience,  and  this  world  mnch  nearer  to  him 
than  the  next. 

Qualific,  XII. — ^Whosoeyer  can  bring  proof,  by  the  loss  of  Ids 
ears,  or  otherwise,  that  he  hath  stood  on  the  pillory  for  perjoiy, 
forgery,  faction,  or  sedition,  to  hinder  the  gorernment  of  the  \ite 
king;  or  that  he  hath  been  burnt  in  the  hand,  for^ead,  or  shoul- 
der, thrown  oyer  the  bar,  set  in  the  stocks,  carted,  or  whipped  at 
the  tail  of  a  cart,  for  any  thing  by  him  done,  said,  or  written 
against  the  said  government,  before  the  year  164^,  shall  be  appro- 
ved as  most  fitly  qualified  to  sit  in  this  present  parliament.  Provi- 
ded that  this  shall  not  extend  to  William  Pr3nfine,  of  Swans  wick. 
Esq;  Utter  Bencher  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  nor  to  Major  Wil-- 
•  liam  Foe. 

Qualffic.  XIII. — Whosoever  is  son,  brother,  or  nephew,  or 
can  prove  himself  to  be  the  natural  son  or  bastard  of  any  member, 
or  of  the  mother,  sister,  or  wife  of  any  member  of  this  parliament 
now  sitting,  or  any  member  thereof  deceased,  that  sat  since  the* 
year  1648,  and  will  engage  to  conform  to  the  sense  of  this  house,' 
according  to  the  example  of  the  said  member  unto  whom  ho  hath' 
relation,  is  hereby  declared  rightly  qualified,  either  to  elect,  or  be 
elected,  a  member  of  this  present  parliament. 

Qualtfie,  XIV. — Whosoever  can  bring  proof,  that  he  is  a  man 
of  a  publick  spirit,  fit  for  all  times  and  occasions,  of  approved  11-. 
berty  of  conscience,  and  of  courage  and  resolution  to  encounter 
any  danger  that  extends  to  soul  or  body,  if  need  be,  rather  than 
live  out  of  authority  and  command,  or  under  the  laws  of  God  of 
man.  That  he  hath-  proper  suits  for  the  service  of  the  present  go^- 
Ternment,  and  can  do  the  same  things  by  thespirit-of  God,  whicft 
other  men  are  drawn  to  by  the  temptations  of  the  devil.  That  he 
can  break  oaths  by  Providence,  and  forswear  himself,  to  the  glory 
'  God;  deal  fabcly  and  treacherously  with  men,  out  of  consei- 
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enoe;  and  rerily  belieyoth  Jt  to  be  a  greater  sin  to  name  faith',  tlum 
to  break  it.  That  religion  is  his  trade,  and  God  himself  his  occn- 
pation.  That  he  can  hold  forth  any  useful,  though  notorious  un^ 
truth,  with  convenient  obstinacy,  untU  he  believes  himself,  and  so 
renders  it  no  sin.  That  he  hath  an  excellent  spirit  to  find  out  ways 
of  raising  money,  and  will  deserve  his  share  both  of  the  substance 
and  curses  of  the  people.  Any,  and  every  such  person,  is  decla- 
red to  be  most  aptry  qualified  to  elect,  or  be  elected,  member  of 
this  present  parliament.  Provided  that  this  >capacity  do  not  extend 
to  Bnlstrode  Whitlock,  £sq;  or  Richard  Salway,  Grocer,  lately 
ejected  this  house. 

Qualific.  XV.— Whosoever  can  produce  testimony,  that  he  hath 
taken  the  late  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  the  protestation, 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  the  engagement,  to  be  true  and 
faithful  to  the  present  government,  without  king  or  house  of  lords. 
That  he  hath  subscribed  the  addresses,  to  live  and  die  with  Oli- 
ver and  Richard  Cromwell,  and  taken  the  oaths  to  be  true  and 
faithful  to  the  governments  under  them,  and  feels  no  alteration 
in  his  conscience,  but  is  ready  to  take  th^  oath  of  abjumtton 
of  Charles  Stewart,  King  Jesus,  or  any  other  single  person.  Any, 
and  every  such  person,  is  declared,  as  rightly  qualified  to  -elect, 
or  be  elected,  a  member  of  this  present  parliament,  and  shall  be 
admitted  to  sit^  being  duly  elected,  without  taking  any  further  oath/ 
at  all. 

Quttlific.  XVI.— Ordered,  that  a  bill  be  forthwith  brought  in, 
to  make  Newgate,  Bridewell,  and  Bedlam  Corporations  ;•  that 
writs  may  be  issued  out,  to  impower  them  to  chuse  their  respec- 
tive representatives,  to  serve  in  t-his  present  parliament,  in  as  full 
manner,  as  the  Upper- bench  and  the  Fleet  have  already  done. 

Qaalific.  XVll.— Any  nobleman,  or  late  peer  of  the  realm,  that 
will  renounce  his  creation,  or  his  Creator,  and  is  otherwise  quali- 
fied, shall  be  allowed  capable  (being  first  naturalised  by  an  act  of 
this  house)  to  be  made  a  knight,  citizen,  or  burgess;  and,  being 
duly  elected  and  sworn,  shall  be  admitted  to  sit  among  the  rab- 
ble of  this  house,  in  as  full  manner  as  Philip  Herbert,  Esq;  late 
Karl  of  Pembroke,  and  William  Cecill,  late  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
at  this  present  do.  Provided  that  this  shall  not  extend  to  any 
peer  of  the  late  other  house,  that,  having  a  trade  to  g^  bis  living 
honestly  by,  did,  nevertheless,  betake  himself  to  so  lewd  a  course 
of  life. 

Qi/a^(/?c.  XVIII. — Whosoever,  by  fraud,  coven,  or  otherwise, 
hath  possessed  himself  of  another  man's  estate,  or  hath  gotten  into 
his  hands  any  office  or  place,  of  considerable  value,  by  ejecting,' 
indirectly,  the  right  owner  thereof,  and  does  not  know  how  to 
maintain  and  justify  the  same  so  well,  as  by  being  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  this  house,  shall  be  approved  of,  in  so  doing,  to  have  given 
good  security  for  his  fidelity  to  the  present  government,  and  be  ca- 
pable to  elect,  or  be  elected,  &c; 

Qutdijk.  XIX.— Resolved,  that  the  curses  of  the  people  shall,* 
heneeforfh,  that  Is  tp  say,  from  this  present  foarttenth  ot  ¥^%- 
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ary,  1659,  be  reputed,  and  taken  for  their  free  voices;  and  who* 
soerer  hath  most  of  the  curses  of  his  country,  shall  be  understood 
to  haye  most  of  their  free  voices,  and  be  approved,  as^  most  fitly 
qualified  to  sit  in  this  present  parliament.  For  such  will  be  very 
profitable  members  to  this  house,  when  it  shall  be  judged  season- 
able to  make  the  people  pay  for  their  cursing,  as  well  as  they  have 
done  for  their  swearing. 

Qualific.  XX. — No  man  shall  be  admitted  to:  sit  in  this  house, 
as  a  member  thereof,  howsoever  duly  qualified  and  elected,  except 
before  excepted,  until  he  hath  taken  the  following  oath  upon  the 
Holy  Evangelists. 

THB  OATH. 

^  I  A.  B.  do  swear,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  and  by 
the  contents  of  this  book,  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  this  present 
government,  as  it  is  now  unestablished,  and  to  the  kosipers  of  the 
liberties,  unsight  unseen,  whether  they  are  of  an  invisible  and 
internal  nature,  as  fiends,  pugs,  elves,  furies,  im.ps,  pr  gobliiis^ 
or  whether  they  are  incarnate,  as  redcoats,  lobsters,  corporals, 
troopers,  or  dragoons.     I  do  also  swear,  that  neither  Charles 
Stewart,  nor  any  person  claiming  from  King  James,  shall  ever 
be  restored  to  the  crown  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  either 
by  foreign  or  domestick  assistance,  all  dispensations  and  outgo^ 
ings  of  providence  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.     {  do  like«. 
wise  swear,  never  to  understand,  nor  believe  any  thing,  that  i^ 
against  the  authority,  interest,  or  sense  of  this  hquse ;  and  that 
I  will  never  give  my  vote,  to  determine  the  sitting  thereof,  during 
the  natural  life  of  every  respective  member  thereof  now  sitting, 
nor  consent  to  the  establishment  of  any  thing,  but  taxes,  excise, 
free.-quarter,  plunder,  confiscatiqns,  arbitrary  government,  h\gh^ 
courto  of  justice,  committees  of  sale  and  sequestration,  a  gospel- 
preaching  ministry,  and  liberty  of  conscienpe.     I   do   further 
swear,  that  I  will  constantly  believe  in  all  the  privileges  of  par-  ^ 
liament,  as  the  house  believes ;  and  that  £  will,  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power,  maintain  and  defend  the  same,  although  I  do  not  un. 
derstand,  nor  ever  will,  what  they  are,  or  how  far  they  extend. 
And  lest  the  present  members  should,  when  the  house  is  full^  be 
secluded  by  their  own  votes  (by  which  the  secluded  members  are 
declared  uncapable  of  ever  sitting  in  parliament,  or  bearing  any 
office  of  trust  in  this  commonwealth)  I  do  swear,  that  the  seclu. 
ded  members,  properly  so  called,  are  not  these  who  have  beeq 
twice  secluded,  -that  is  to  say,  the  present  members  now  sitting, 
but  those  who  have  been  secluded  but  once,  that  is,  the  major 
part  of  the  long  parliament.     As  also,  that,  when  it  shall  seem 
l^ood  unto  this  parliament  to  make  every  member  thereof  an  offi- 
cer or  commander  of  the  army,  this  house  will,  nevertheless,  be 
no  council  of  officers,  but  a  very  parliament,  and  the  sword  still 
in  the  hand  of  the  civil  magistrate.     I  do  also  swear,  that  what- 
soever time  shall  hereafter  produce  (six  governments  off)  for  the 
advantage  o^  the  present  parliament,  or  whatsoever  they  shall  at 
/wf  time  doy  say^  or  swear,  in  order  thereunto,  how  coi^trar j 
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soerer  to  taaj  thing  by  them  formerly  done,  said,  or  sworn,  is, 
and  will  be  alwtfys  the  good  old  cause,  and  the  work  of  the  Lord. 
That  the  present  distractions  are  for  his  glorj,  and  the  peace  of 
the  goTemment,  and  that  the  slarery  of  the  English  nation  is  for 
the  liberty  of  the  people.  That,  notwithstanding,  they  are  bar. 
red  to  change  their  masters,  as  christian  bondslaves,  as  in  Tnr- 
ky,  and  are  conveyed  from  government  to  goyernment,  as  rogues 
are  from  constable  to  constable,  still  to  be  whipped  and  punish* 
cd ;  all  is  for  their  freedom  and  protection  in  their  ancient  laws, 
rights,  and  immunities.  Lastly,  I  do  swear  never  to  divulge  thjB 
secrets* of  this  house,  nor  discover  the  hidden  mysteries  thereof* 
The  admirable  art  of  managing  factions,  with  confederate  contests 
in  ordinary  matters,  and  staving,  and  tailing^  with  the  rabble  of 
parties  in  businesses  of  profit  and  advantage,  to  carry  on  private 
designs  under  the  masqae  of  publick  good.  The  subtle  ways  of 
packing  committees,  and  proroguing  business  without  doors.  The 
ingenious  artifices -of  double-dealing,  by  selling  with  one  hand^ 
and  buying  with  the  other,  whereby  several  members  have  afforded 
themselves  good  bargains  of  delinquents  estates,  in  suborned  pur. 
chasers  names.  The  most  excellent  invention  of  advising  votes, 
and  finding  out  the  true  value  of  a  leading  or  seconding  voice, 
third,  fourth,  or  fifth ;  how  many  a  lasting  voice  goes  for,  like 
the  last  trick  at  picquet ;  how  to  balance  all  these  upon  account^ 
so  that  every  sharer  may  have  his  due ;  with  infinite  other  curi. 
ou»  and  occult  sciences,  which  the  present  members,  out  of  their 
long  practice  and  experience,  have  found  out,  to  the  glory  of 
God,  and  good  of  the  nation. 

^  So  help  me  God.' 
Quaitfic.  XXL— -And  lest  the  iiew.elected  members  should  (not. 
withstanding  all  these  oaths  and  qualifications)  oppose,  and,  being 
the  greater  number,  overvote  the  present  members,  like  a  new 
piece  or  cloth  upon  an  old  garment,  instead  of  patching,  tear  it 
wider:  It  is  resolvied,  that  but  eight  writs  for  new  elections  bo 
issued  forth,  at  one  time,  and  no  more,  until  the  new  returned 
members  have  been  intrusted  in  the  practice  of  this  house,  and,, 
being  engaged  by  profitable  employments,  have  given  proof  of 
their  conformity  thereunto  j  or^  in  case  of  refusal,  have  been 
pjeet^. 


(    i»  ) 
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LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 


OF      I 


FATHER   PETERS: 


As  it  was  found  quilted  into  my  Lord  Chancellor's  Cap,  with  a  Letter  directed  to 
hu  Lordship,  &c.  and  his  Prater  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Ljietto. 


Quarto^  containing  fpar  pages. 


Meritorious  Sir,    . 

UNDERSTANDING  that  jou  were  to  be  my  ioccessor  in  tliese 
houses  of  claj,  I  thought  it  would  not  be  amiss  toleafe  70a 
my  executor,  who,  next  my  Keyerence,  have  done  tho  king  the 
best  stryice  in  the  nation,  and  consequently  must  be  do  ttrai^^er 
nor  enemy  to  Father  Peters.     I  ha?e  now  laid  aside  the  sword  of 
the  spirit,  and  betaken  myself  to  an  arm  of  flesh ;  and,  ha? ing" 
converted  my  apostolical  robe  into  the  Whore  of  Babylon's  djey 
am  resolved  to  visit  Father  le  Chaise,  and  send  over  the  king  of 
France  with  thirty-thousand  men.     I  nped  not  put  you  in  mind  of 
the  terrible  blow  that  shall  come,  and  none  see  who  hurts  themy 
nor  any  other  private  juggle;  for,  having  made  room  for  y oar 
admittance  to  his  majesty's  ear,  there  is  nothing  can  fall  betwixt 
the  cup  and  the  lip.     It  would  be  superfluous  to  tell  you,  that  in- 
nvmerable  prayers  and  indulgences  for  you,  and  your  posterity 
after  you,  are,  together  with  this  my  sanctuary,  conferred  upon 
yon  ;  I  wish  England  do  not  grow  too  hot  for  you  in  a  little  time: 
However,  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.    Be  not  troubted,  your 
merits  and  my  beads  ^ili  never  let  you  lie  long  in  purgatory,  should 
all  hopes  fail,  and  therefore  be  secure  of  a  future  happiness;  be 
of  good  courage,  and  your  faith  will  save  you.     This  I  am  »vre  of, 
and  all  the  world  knows  it,  that  you  have  made  to  yourself  frie^ds- 
of  the  Mammon  of  unrighteousness,  so  that  you  are  like  to  feed 
well  as  long  as  you  live  in  this  world;  and,  as  fur  the  other,  let 
not  one  melancholy  thought  make  you  soak  your  guts  one  bowl 
the  less,  for  1  will  warrant  you,  my  works  of  Supererogation  help, 
ing  out  your  defects,  I  shall  have  nothing  too  much,  nor  you  too 
little,  to  bribe  admittance  into  paradise.   St.  Peter  and  I  were  old 
cronies,  and,  as  long  as  I  have  but  an  evidence  of  his  own  hand- 
writing to  produce,  he  cannot  for  shame,  but  out  of  good  manners, 
let  mc  and  my  friend  in.     However,  go  on  bravely,  thou  son  of 
perdition,  and  fill  up  the  measure  of  thy  iniquity,  till  thou  grow 
ripe  for  translation,  and  the  Roman  calendar.  Diviue  Bard,  and  Re« 
-end  Impostor,  into  thy  hands  alone  I  commit  my  English  spirit, 
my  last  Will  and  Testament  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  my 
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appointment,  together  with  an  inventorf  of  what  goods  I  htye 
left  in  those  lodgings  for  yoar  use;  and  a  prifate  prajer^  to 
be  said  oyer  seventeen  times  a  day,  and  the  Blessed  VirgiA  hear 
thee  in  the  day  when  thou  caliest  upon  her,  and  make  t|i«  worka 
of  thy  hand  prosperous,  and  thy  counsels  like  Haman's,  or  good 
AchitophePs. 

Thine  eternally,  PETERS. 

I 

The  last  Will  and  Testament  of  Father  Peters. 

I 

I  oiTE  my  son!  into  the  hands  of  the  Blessed  Gabriel,  to  be 
translated  into  purgatory;  and  tiiere,  after  two  turns  of  the  spit, 
and  one  winding  up  of  the  jack,  whieh  is  enough  for  the  purifi* 
catidn  of  any  Jesuit,  and  from  thence,  to  carry  it  to  the  lap  of  hii 
mistress,  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Loretto,  whom  I  sorTe,  and  whose 
1  am. 

Let  my  heart  be  dried,  and  beaten  to  powder,  and  so  diTided 
into  several  drams,  to  be  drank  by^aK  the  new  converts  in  Engk* 
land,  in  a  glass  of  a  heretick's  warm  blood. 

Let  the  king,  queen,  and  Prince  of  Wales  take  a  moming'Si* 
draught  of  my  »pleen,  prepared  after  the  same  manner,  as  mj 
heart  by  his  Holiness. 

-  My  gall  should  be  at  the  French  king's  service^  bat  they  have 
more  need  of  it  in  England,  therefore  let  that  fall  to  Sunderland's 
share. 

My  brains  have  overgrown  me  this  last  three  or  four  years,  and 
therefore  shall  be  divided  amongst  pluralities,  Peterborough,  Hunt* 
ington,  Bishop  Chester,  Smith,  and  Chapman. 

Chester,  not  content  with  my  brains,  snaps  at  my  kidnies  ;  by 
St.  Francis,  he  is  the  likeliest  man  to  make  good  use  of  them,  let 
him  take  them. 

Let  my  scull  be  carried  to  St.  Omers,  and,  tipped  wi'th  silver^ 
to  be  drank  In  upon  the  solemn  day.  that  is  consecrated  to  my 
name;  and,  being  filled  with  blood,  upon  the  admission  of  every 
BO)vice,  to  be  turned  off  by  all  the  brotherhood,  at  the  time  of  the 
administration  of  the  holy  sacramont. 

My  wanton-eyes  I  bequeath  to  the  nuns  at  St.  Bridget's,  and  to 
ijbose  objects  of  charity,  that  the  king's  alms  were  bestowed  upon. 

My  tongue,  to  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  because  he  has  so  little. 

My  ears,  to  Penn,  Ferguson,  and  the  rest  of  that  tribe ;  or  Ti- 
tus Oates,  that  courageous  gnaw- post. 

My  nose,  to  the  P.  O.  who  has  scratched  his  out  of  Scipio's 
gravew 

My  teeth,  to  Harry  Hills,  for  beads;  or,  to  polish  the  Ro- 
sary; or,  instead  of  it,  Aretinc,.TuUy  and  Octavia,  Rochester, 
School  of  Venus,  &c. 

My  throat,  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  to  be  shaved* 

My  breasts,  to  the  queen,  who  lost  her  own  with  longing  for  a 
box  of  the  ear  of  the  princess,  and  sausages  made  of  hereticl^B 
dripping. 
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Mjisfves,  to qoeen  dowager,  who,  thrj  say,  has  twenty;  ten 
to  iDj  know  lege. 

My  instrament  of  propagation «  otherwise  called  the  camaledgO' 
part,  to  my  Lady  Salisbury,  or  Stonehorge  Spencer. 

My  prolifick  juice,  to  the  queen,  and  my  blessing;  together 

with  all  the  hairs  of  my  -: to  make  a  peruke  for  my 

gon.'  ■  ■ 

The  strength  of  my  back,  to  the  king,  together  with  all  my 
merits:  Some  one  will  be  apt  to  say.  Your  merit ^  quoth  he,  7W 
is  a  halter.  Good  Mr.  King,  if  you  will  put  up  the  affront,  I 
will,  or  else,  my  intent  beiilg  well  directed,  I  am  clear. 

My  a  '   ,  to  the  great  button-maker  of  England*. 

.  My  deputy  hair,  and  my  alderman's  hat,  to  Alsop,  fmd  the  nest 
ef  the  gang. 

'■  My  rasor  let  Jefferies  shayc  himself  with,  and  cut  his  throat 
when  he  has  done.  My  breeches  I  recommt- nd  to  the  queen's  use, 
to  get  her  with  child  without  the  help  of  a  man  ;  and  the  smell  of 
my  stockings  to  make  her.  fair.  How  beantiful  upon  the  monn* 
tains,  &c.  Let  my  corpse  be  buried  in  the  room  where  Sir  £d« 
mnndsbory  Godfrey  was  murdered,  to  fright  his  bodily  appear, 
ance,  and  I  will,  to  the  dcTil  to  choak  his  ghost.  Tweaty.thoa« 
sand  pounds  for  swords,  knires,  powder,  fireballs,  &c«  Teo* 
thousand  pounds  for  him  that  stabs  the  Prince  of  Orange*  Two- 
thousand  for  the  French  dragoons,  to  be  paid  by  Jf  ather  le  CbaUcyf 
for  their  good  scrrice.  One-hundred  for  him  that  kills ^a  heretick* 
One-thousand  for  the  colonel  of  St.  Ignatio,  to  invent  and  provide 
all  manner  of  tortures.  Two*thousand  to  the  chapel  of  the  Bie^ 
sed  Virgin  of  Loretto,  to  be  converted  into  a  golden  chamber- 
pot. All  this  last  to  be  paid  by  the  king,  as  soon  as  I  have  sent 
him  money  from  France. 

An  Inventory  of  the  Goods  that  I  left  in  my  Lodgings^  to  the  Lard 
Chancellor^  with  their  Vdltte  set  upon  them. . 

1 .  A  PIECE  of  Adam's  fig»leaf.apron,  together  with  an  apple  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  Three  hundred  thirty- 
thousand  pounds. 

2.  A  frog,  a  louse,  and  a  locust,  that  was  upon  Pharaoh's 
land ;  with  Joseph's  coat,  Sampson's  jaw-bone,  and  half  Gideon'r 
f  eece.     Fifty-thousand  pounds.  * 

3.  The  hoof  of  Balaam's  ass,  the  dart  that  killed  Absalom,  iom 
gether  with  the  stone  that  slew  Goliah,  and  a  piece  of  Bathsheba'f 
smock,  prized  at  one-thousand  pounds. 

4.  Three  chairs  that  Solomon  sat  in  at  study,  together  with  his 
black  fur  cap;  and  a  table  that  St.  Paul  made  use  of,  when  he 
wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     Two-thousand  pounds.    * 

5.  The  parchments,  that  the  same  apostle  sent  for,  by  Timothy, 
with  the  cloke;  St»  Agnes's  candlestick,  and  St.  Winifred's  ink- 
horn.     Three.thousand  pounds. 

6.  St.  Francis's  clock ;  St.  Dennis's  fire-shovel  and-  tongs ;  a 
||/oken  chamber-pot  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Loretto;  and  a  lit- 
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tie  iance-pta  for  the  Prince  of  Whiles,  that  Zachtirias  botaght  for 
his  son  John.     Thirty  •thousand  poandt. 

7.  St.  Ignatius's  warming-pan ,  the  nail  of  Loyola's  little  toe^ 
Pope  Joan's  placket,  and  fiellarmine's  close-stool.  Ten-thousand 
pounds,  ■ 

8.  A  surreTcrence  of  St.  Clemens  in  a  siWcr  box ;  SU  Ambrose's 
cljster-pipe;  St.  Austin's  almanack:  valued  at  oue-thousand 
pounds. 

9.  St.  Cyprian's  bason;  Cicely's  looking-glass,  and.MarmaJada 
pot;  Coleman's  halter,   St.  Catharine's  tower,  .and  curling-pin, 
with  her  wash  to  beautify  the  face,  which  I  hare  used  this  maH)f  * 
years,  and  it  wastes  no  itiore  than  the  widow's  cruise,  which  1  alsQ 
hare:  Twenty-thousand  pounds, 

10.  Some  of  Paulas  fasting-spittlo  in  a  bottle,  sealed  with  bis  coat 
of  arms,  good  for  sore  eyes,  and  to  restore  eren  the  blind ;  a  nail 
of  Timothy's  shoe,  Queen  Mary's  ruif,  and  St.  Margaret's  scis* 
sars.     Three- thousand  pounds. 

11.  A  board  of  the  ark,  a  feather  of  Noah's  dore,  a  grain  of 
Lot's  wife,  took  from  tlie  pillar  of  salt ;  and  the  paper  that  saluted 
Lyass  B  ■  ■  '     .     Se^en- thousand  pounds. 

1%  The  dirt-pies  that  the  Virgin  Mary  madp  when  she  was  a 
child ;  some  of  the  dung  that  fell  into  Tobit's  eyes  ;  the  horns  of 
Ne-buchadnezzar,  when  turned  into  a  cow  ;  St.  Bridget's  thimble^ 
and  case  of  needles.    Two- thou  sand  pounds. 

13.  The  nails  that  held  our  Saviour  to  the  cross ;  the  spear  th^^ 
pierced  his  side ;  some  of  the  water  and  blood  that  came  out ;  the 
inscription  that  was  set  ovjer  his  head,  In  Pilate's  own  hand-writ* 
ing.     Sii-thousand  pounds.  x 

14.  Jodas's  bag  full  of  bread  and  cheese ;  the  piece  of  money 
that  was  taken  out  of  the  fish's  mouth  for  tribute ;  some  of  the  wa- 
ter that  was  made  wine.     SoTen-thousaud  pounds. 

15^  A  piece  of  our  Blessed  Saviour's  cradle;  the  manger;  the 
key  of  St.  Peter's  back-door  into  heaven  ;  his  slippers ;  the  bill, 
spurs,  and  comb  of  the  cock,  that  crowed  when  he  denied  his 
Master.     Four-thousand  pounds. 

16.  A  part  of  the  nipple  of  St.  Agatha;  St.  Margaret's  piss, 
burnt  garter ;  the  table-cloth,  napkins,  and  knives,  that  were 
used  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  the  bed  that  Pope 
Joan  pigged  in  ;  Pope  Boniface's  codpiss-buttons ;  and  our  Lord's 
Prayer,  in  our  Saviour's  own  hand- writing.  Nine-thousand 
pounds. 

15.  A  drop  of  the  Blessed  Virgin's  milk,  which  she  gave  to  St« 
Biasio,  when  he  thirsted  in  the  wilderness. 

A  Form  of  private  Prayer  used  by  Father  Peters. 

O  Blesskd  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  Queen  of  Heaven,  Saviour 
of  the  World,  Giver  of  Salvation,  the  Almighty  Lady,  Author  uf  . 
our  Redemption,  I  beseech  thee  to  hear  me.     Bow  the  heaveus,  ^ 
and  come  dowa  from  that  thy  throne,  to  hear  the  petition  of  thy 
humble  suppliant.     H^y  our  Saviour's  birth  and  baptism,  by  the 
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■laiifer  in  whidi  be  was  laid,  bj  tbe  gifti  flie  wise  men  Ivosg bt, 
bj  the  star  that  appeared  in  the  east,  by  the  8wadd1iiig*cloaths  he 
wor^,  by  the  milk  he  sacked^  bj  tbe  tears  he  shed  in  his  agony, 
by  the  kits  gifea  him  by  Jodas,  by  the  halter  with  which  Judas 
banged  himself,  and  tbe  bag  that  he  had  to  bear ;  by  the  lance 
that  pierced  onr  SaTionr's  tide,  by  the  water  and  blood  that  came 
oat,  by  the  tomb  in  which  be  wat  laid,  by  the  spices  with  which 
he  was  embalmed,  by  the  ointment  with  which  he  was  anointed 
unto  his  burial,  by  the  cross  on  which  he  soflered,  by  the  two 
thieres  that  together  died  with  him,  by  the  choir  of  angels  at  his 
birth,  and  the  choir  of  angels  that  were  his  attendants  at  his  resnr* 
tectien ;  by  tbe  superscription  of  PiUte,  by  the  bigh-priest's  ear 
tiiat  was  cut  off,  by  the  name  of  woman,  with  which  Christ  pleased 
to  signify  thy  pre-eminence  oTer  all  women,  &c.  I  beseech  thee  to 
bear  me.     Let  not  the  scepter  depart  from  Amalek,  nor  a  law- 
giTer  from  the  Jebusites  ;  nor  a  dirdinal  from  England^  nor  a  Pe- 
ters from  the  court,  so  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure*     Pray 
for  us,  O  Blessed  Virgin,  that  all  our  designs  and  contHTances 
may  hare  good  success ;  and  command  thy  son  to  be  so  careful  of 
the  good  of  his  society,  that  it  may  he  implanted  in  all  the  nations 
of  the  world ;  and  particularly,  in  this  wherein  we  live.     Lcl  the 
king  hearken  tome,  the  charmer,  who  charms  wisely;  nor;  be  as 
a  deaf  adder,  that  will  not  hear ;  nor  stiff-necked  as  his  people, 
that  will  not  obey.     Make  him  resolute  in  his  religion,  and  true 
to  the  cause  which  he  has  promised  to  maintain ;  and  let  the  aban* 
dance  of  his  merits  wash  away  the  many  religious  tows  and  oaths, 
which  he  has  made  and  broke,  for  the  honour  of  the  Roman  church. 
We  are  thy  people,  and  the  sheep  of  thy  pasture ;  if  thou  hadst 
not  been  for  us,  we  had  been  swallowed  up  quick  in  this  hereti. 
Cal,  damnable,  prejudiced  kingdom,  when  they  were  so  wrath- 
fully  displeased  at  us  ;  but  thou  hast  fought  for  us,  and  defended 
us.     O  go  on  to  perfect  this  work  of  thine,  which  thou  hast,  io 
some  measure,  begun ;  and  make  us  all  one  sheepfold,  under  one 
shepherdess,  the  Blessed  Mary.    Make  Peter  open  to  all,  that  will 
open  the  door  of  their  hearts  to  thee ;  and  damn  all  those  eternally 
that  shall  presume  to  refuse  It,  for  thy  name's  sake^  and  mine,  the 
Lord  Chancellor's,  Salisbury's,  Chester's,  Peterborough's  mcrlty 
^c.    Amen. 


(     "7  /) 

#  *  • 

TRIAL  AND  CONDEMNATION 

\ 
«  OF 

ft 

Colonel  ADRIAN  SCROOPK,  Mr.  JOHN  CAREW,  Mr.  THOMAS 
SCOTT,  Mr.  GREGORY  CLEMENT,  and  Colonel 

JOHN  JONES, 

Who  sat  as  Judges  upon  our  late  Soverei^  Lord  King  Charles. 

Tofrfhbr  with  their  several  Answers  and  Picas,  at  the  Sessions-] loose  in  the  Old- 
Bailey,  Friday  the  12th  of  October,  1(560,  before  tlie  C'ommissioners  of  O^er 
and  Tcjmlner,  appointed  by  his  Majesty  for  that  purpose. 

3mmt»  iL  1^  is.— Por  be  tball  liave  jodgmcnt  without  mercy,  tbi^t  iliewed  no  m«ry. 

London  s  Printed  for  John  Stafford  and  Edward  Thoma^.     1660.    Quarto,  con- 
taining eight  pages. 


THIS  daj  beinf^   Fridaj  the  twelfth  of  October,  1660,  the 
king*8  lords  jnsticofi,  for  trial  of.scTeral  persons,  i»hu  had  a 
hand  in  the  death  of  our  late  sovereifrn,  .sat  in   the  sessions-hoas^ 
in  the  Old  Railcj,  and  called  to  the  bar  the  persons  following,  yIz. 
Col.  Adrian  Scroope  Gregory  Clement 

John  Carew  John  Jones  .  « 

'J'homas  Scott 
Col.  Adrian  Scroope  was  first  called  to  his  trial ;  wbo,  hating 
excepted  against  several  of  the  jury,  at  last  had  such  a  one  as  he 
agreed  to. 

Proclamation  being  made,  and  silence  commanded,  the  indict- 
ment was  read,  and  one  of  the  kijig's  council  stood  up)  and  spoke 
tb  this  effect : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 
'  You  have  heard  by  the  indictment  of  several  (hat  did  assemble 
tnemselTcs  together,  to  compass  and  take  away  the  Hfe  of  the  king 
our  late  sovereign,  among  which  persons  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
was  one,  who,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  did  consent  to  the  sai4 
murther :  First,  by  setting  hand  to  the  commission,  which  gave 
being  to  that  bloody  conrt^  and  afterwards  by  signing  that  bloody 
warrant,,  which  occasioned  the  scTcring  his  head  from  his  body, 
which  we  can  prOTC  by  several  witnessed? 

The  court  calls  for  the  warrant  of  the  king's  ciccMtion,  and  went 
to  shew  it  to  one  of  the  witnc.<ise^ ;  which,  whin  Coj.  Scruopo 
saw,  h^  said,  '^  My  Lord,  let  me  see  it;  if  it  be  my  hand,  1  wiU 
not  deny  it.***      * 

[The  warrant  is  carried  to  him.] 
Scroope^  My  Lord,  1  do  not  deny  but  it  is  my  baud. 
Mr.  Masterton,  one  of  the  witnesses,  is  sworn. 

VOL.  VJI.  Jt 
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Kin^^s  Council.  *  Whether  did  you  see  this  gentleman  sitting 
amongst  the  judges  of  the  king? 

Mastcrton.  My  Lord,  1  was  at  the  High-'Conrt  of  Justice  tO' 
called,  several  times,  and  I  saw  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  sitting 
amongst  them,  and  particularly  on  the  27th  of  December,  bdog 
the  day  on  which  sentence  was  gifen. 

Scroope.  My  Lord,  pray  ask  this  gentleman  whether  he  and  I 
were  ever  in  company  together,  that  he  should  know  me  so  well, 
for  I  ne?er  saw  him  in  my  life  before  to  my  knowledge.  * 

To  which  it  was  answered,  that  he  in  person  answered  to  that 
name,  and  was  the  man. 
'     Several  other  witnesses  were  sworn  to  the  same  pnrpose. 

Col.  Scroope  desired  that  one  might,  be  asked,  if  be  conld  teB 
whereabouts  he  sat;  to  which  the  witness  answered. 

My  Lord,  I  cannot  say  that  positively ;  I  cannot  remember  such 
a  circumstance  so  long ;  but,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrsAcO)  he 
was  the  uppermost  judge  on  the  right-hand. 

Sir  Richard  Brown  was  sworn,  to  give  evidence  coiicernlng  se* 
reral '  tce^sonable  words  that  he  should  speak  about  the  king's 
murTher. 

•  The  act  for  constituting  the  lligh-Court  of  Justice  was  likewise 
read;  and  Col.  Scroope  owned  that  to  be  his  hand  Which  subscnblMi 
thereunto;  saying^  he  did  not  desire  that  witnesses  should  be  awora 
to  more  than  was  needful. 

The  king's  council  then  spoke  to  the  jury,  and  told  them,  that 
they  had  heard  by  six  several  witnesses,  that  the  prisoner  had  sat 
aiiiongst  the  king's  judges;,  ^nd  by  thrive,  that  he  sat  the  day  which 
was  by  them  called,  2^he  Daj/  of  Judgment. 

The  prisoner  said,  that  he  had  a  great  disadvantage  in  annwer-k 
ing  to  such  learned  men,  who  were  to  plead  against  him,  and  said) 
that  he  would  not  undertake  to  justify  his  person,  but  desired  tune 
and  council  to  answer  to  matter  of  law« 

The  Judgf.  That  is  where  you  have  matter  of  law* 

The  prisoner  answered,  My  Lord,  I  was  not  of  the  parliamenty 
I  beseech  you  take  notice  of  that;  and  that  which  was  dono,  my 
Lord,  was  lory  a  High  Court  of  Jnsticc,  who  had  a  commission  from 
the  parliament.  My  Lord,  it  was  that  authority  which  was  then 
accounted  the.supreme  authority,  that  the  generality  of  the  nation 
submitted  to;  having  received  command  from  that  authority,  it 
Was^  in  obedience  to  the  same,  that  I  sat;  I  was  promoted  there* 
unto  by  that  command :  I  have  not  time  to  bring  these  matters  to 
ft  he^d,  because  4-  have  been  these  six  weeks  close  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  that  I  could  not^et  council  to  prepare  myself :  Therefore^ 
my  Lord,  let  me  have  some  time,  and  council,  to  provide  myself' 
to  plead.  My  Lofd,  I  was  no  bontrivc^r  of  that  business,  only 
executed  the  command. 

To  which  was  answered,  that  that,  which  he  called  the  parlia* 
ment,  was  no  parliament;  that  there  was  no  colour  of  authority  to 
justify  them  ;  and  that,  if  the  whole  house  of  commons  had  been 
$'}ttingy  as  these  pretending  that  authority  were  not  a  sixth  part. 
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yet  thej  coQld  not  act  against  the  life  of  the  least  cripple  at  the 
gate,  without  the  king,  much  less  against  himself. 

CoL  Scroope,  I  say,  my  Lord,  I  am  bat  a  single  person  ;  and, 
if  there  be  mistakes,  I  am  not  the  only  person  that  have  been  mis- 
led;  1  hope  thit  an  error  in  judgment  will  not  be  accounted  an 
error  in  will,  and  shall  not  be  accounted  malicet  Truly,  my  Lord, 
1  must  say  this,  and  I  desire  your  lordship  to  take  notice  of  me, 
that  I  am  without  any  malice  at  all. 

After  seyeral  things  of  the  like  nature,  hoping  the  atithority  of 
the  run^p- parliament  would'  clear  him,  and  be  taken  as  a  sufficient 
plea  for  his  aforesaid  treasonable  conspiracy,  the  judge  asked  him. 
If  he  had  any  thing  further  to  offer  in  the  case  ?  Which  he  being 
not  able  to  do,  the  charge  was  given  io  the  jury,  who  never  went 
out  of  the  court  to  give  in  their  verdict;  and  being  asked,  accord- 
ing to  the  form,  Whether  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  guilty  of  the 
high  treason  whereof  he  stood  indicted,  or  not  guilty? 

The  foreman  said,  guilty ',  and  so  they  said  all. 

Whereupon  the  prisoner  was  taken  from  the  bar,  and  shackled 
with  chains.  ^ 

The  next,  who  was  called  to  the  bar,  was  Mr.  John  Carew, 
who,  after  the  formalities  of  the  court  were  passed  as  aforesaid, 
and  the  indictment  read,  he  was  charged  by  the  king's  council  as 
followeth: 

^  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  stands  indicted  for  (not  having  the  fear 
^  of  God  before  his  eyes)  imagining,  contriving,  and  compassing^ 

<  the  death  of  our  late  sovereign  of  blessed  memory;  for  the  proof 
^  of  this,  there  are  several  things  in  the  indictment  which  do  disco. 

<  ver  their  private  imaginations,  which  is,  that  they  did  meet  and 
«  consnit,  &c.  there  is  a  statute  of  the  ^5th  of  Edward  the  Third, 
^  against  imagining,  designing,  or  compassing  the  death  of  the  king, 
^  which  ye  are  to  enquire  after. 

^  There  was  a  thing  called  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  in  which 
^  bloody  court  our  sovereign  was  tried,  and  this  gentleman  was 
*  one  of  those  miscreants  that  had  the  confidence,  nay,  the  impu. 

<  dence  to  sit  amongst  them,  and  afterwards  sealed  to  that  bloody 

<  roll  whereupon  he  was  executed.' 

Several  witnesses,  being  examined,  spoke  to  this  effect: 
That  they  saw  him  several  days  in  that  court  sitting  amongst 
those' who  were  called  the  king's  judg^,  and  particularly  on  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  January,  1648,  on  which  day  the  sentence 
was  passed ;  also  knew  that  to  be  his  hand,  which  was  to  the 
ifrarrant  for  the  king's  execution,  and  for  establishing  a  High 
'  Conrt  of  Justice. 

Whereupon  the  prisoner  was  asked,  What  he  had  to  say  for 
himself?  Who  answered,  that  he  came  not  there  to  deny  any  thing 
that  he  had  done ;  that  whereas  what  was  done  }n  the  case,  was- 
ushered  in  with  these  words  [not  having  the  fear  of  God  before 
his  eyes]  he  did  declare  it  was  not  done  in  such  a  fear,  ^  But 
in  ihe  fear  of  the  Holy  and  Righteous  Lord,  the  Judge  of  the 
liArth.' 
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Whereat  the  court  was  much  troubled  and  disturbed,  that  be 
should  make  God  the  author  of  their  treason  and  murder* 

H\yt  he  wept  on  to  this* purpose: 

When  this  came  about,  there  was  an  ordinance  wherein  my  name 
was  set,  which,  when  I  sa.w,  I  struck  it  out;  I  leave  it  to  the 
Lord  to  judge,  I  thought  not  well  of  it,  and  so  was  lery  unwil- 
ling to  appear  in  it,  there  being,  as  1  thought,  enough  besides  me 
to  be  employed  in  it,  and  therefore  I  speak  the  truth,  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  to  shew  how  I  had  the  fear  of  the  I^ord  before  me ;  I  saj, 
as  to  what  I  did  was  upon  this  account;  I  did  it,  first,  in  obedi- 
cnce  to  the  then  supreme  authority  of  England,  and  after  the  Lord 
gaTe  answer  to  solemn  appeals. 

Running  on  after  this  rate,  the  court  was  wearied  with  his  di&* 
course,  and  put  htm  on  to  plead  to  his  indictment. 
.  Ili^  desired  he  might  declare  the  grounds  whereupon  the  parlia- 
ment proceeded,  and  gire  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  fact. 

To  which  the  king^s  council  said,  then  you  must  needs  confess 
it.  Whereupon  he  acknowledged  that  he  was  there,  ,  and  pro- 
ceeded according  to  the  act  of  parliament :  But  was  told,  as  the 
court  had  oHen  siid  before,  that  neither  the  lords  nor  the  com- 
mons, jointly  or  severally,  had  any  power  without  the  king ;  and 
that  the  power  then  in  being  had  not  the  least.colour  of  authority 
for  what  they  did ;  and  that  it  was  not  a  thing  to  be  debated  with- 
out denying  our  allegiance,  that  the  subject  can  hold  up  his  hand 
against  his  sovereign. 

'  After,  the  Lord  Annesley  made  a  learned  speech,  declaring  the 
illegality  of  their  proceedings^  that  when  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  king,  and  accordingly  all  things  like  to  be  settled,  he  and' 
some  other  had  contrived  and  designed  to  keep  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  members  out  against  their  allegiance,  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  against  the  prif  ileges  of  parliament,  &c.  making  themselves  an 
;  arbitrary'  parliament,  and  driving  away  the  rest,  ^c. 

But  Mr.  Carew  being  not  able  to  say  any  thing  in  defence  of 
his  high  charge;  the  jury  never  went  out  for  it,  but  presently 
brought  him  in  guilty, 

Mr.  Scott  was  brought  nest,  and,  after  all  the  formalities  of  the* 
court  were  over,  he  first  pleaded  the  privilege  of  a  parliament-man ; 
several  witnesses  were  produced  against  him,  that  he  so  gloried  in 
the  death  of  the  king,  as  to  say,  ^^  That  he  desired  it  might  be 
written  upon  his  tombstone,  to  the  end  all  the  world  might  know 
It;"  as  also  other  things,  which  expressed  his  malicious  forward- 
iwess  in  that  horrid  murchcr.  The  main  part  of  his  pleading,  was 
to  justify  the  authority  of  the  rump-parliament,  which,  being  so 
often  answered  before,  need  not  here,  be  inserted .  The  jury  soon 
coadttded  with  him  likewise,  and  found  him  guilty. 

,  )dr.  Gregory  Clement  petitioned  the  court  to  wave  his  plea  of 
Not  Quiltj ;  which  the  court  granting,  he  confessed  the  indict^ 
nent 

^^'Ol.  John  Jones  confessed,  that  be  was  present  at  giving  sen- 
aj^ainst  the  king,  only  denied  the  form  of  the  iDdictmeut ;. . 
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whcrenpon  a  jury  was,  without  his  excepting  ajf^ainst  any,  quickly 
swocn,  and,  according  to  his  own  confession,  found  him  guilty. 

The  judge,  in  a  rery  learned  speech,  endeavoured  to  make  them 
sensible  of  the  heinousness  ofthe  sin,  aind,  persuading  them  to  re. 
pentance,  prayed  God  to  have  mercy  upon  them,  and  read  their 
sentence  upon  all  together: 

You  shall  go  from  hence  to  the  place  from  whence  yojii  came,  ' 
and  from  that  place  shall  be  drawn  upon  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of 
execution,  and  there  shall  hang  by  the  neck  till  you  arc  half  dead, 
and  shall  be  ciit  down  alive,  and  your  privy.members  cut  otf 'be- 
fore  yokr  face  and  thrown  into  the  fire,  your  belly  ripped  up  and 
your  bowels  burnt,  your  head  to  be  seyercd  from  your  body,  your 
body  shall  be  divided  into  four  quarters,  and  disposed  as  his  ma* 
jfsty  shall  think  fit. 

Ail  were  shackled  with  fetters,  and  farried  to  the  press-yard. 


BIBLIOTHECA    FANATICA: 

OR, 

THE  FANATICK  LIBRARY. 

Being  a  Catalogue  of  such  Books  as  have  been  lately  made,  and^  by  the 
Authors^  preseuted  tu  the  College  of  BedUiii. 

Prmted  in  the  Year  1660.    Quarto,  containing  eight  pages. 


THE  Difference  between  Rogue  and  Robert,  X'^c^burn  and 
Tyburn,  learnedly  stated  in  several  positions,  in  answer  to 
a  late  Libel,  or  University  Queries ;  by  Robert  Titcbburn,  AU 
dernlan. 

Canaan's  Grapes ;  being  a  taste  of  the  virtues  and  fidelity  of  our 
Saints:  }iy  the  same  Author. 

Ochus  Redivivus :  or,  a  clear  Demonstration  that  a  Trap-door, 
or  Gallows,  is  the  best  reward  for  traiterous  assfstance.  an  excel* 
lent  piece;  illustrated  with  variety  of  Figures^,  and  intended  lately 
for  publick  view ;  by  the  Parliament  of  England.     A  Manuscript^ 
not  yet  printed. 

fiut  lately  married :  or  a  grave  Reason  why,  amongst  other 
Wares,  he  hath  but  for  these  two  Years  traded  in  Horus;  by  Ni- 
cholas Gold,  Rump  Merchant. 

Ragionamenti  d'Aretino:  or,  pathetical  and  feeling  Dialogues, 
for  the  Preparation  and  Instruction  of  the  sanctified  Sisters;  by 
'J'homas  ScotJ  a  Brewer's  Clark,  and  late  Sccietary  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  SUte.    .  . 
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The  Sword  of  the  Spirit  the  Devil's  surest  Weapon:  or,  Preach- 
ing and  Praying  the  most  expedient  Waj  to  rule  the  £arth ;  bj 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  Knight. 

Vanitas  Vanitatura,  omnia  ranitas :  or,  Saint-like  Ejaculations 
against  t  he  Vanity  of  Turbulcncy  and  Ambition ;  by  the  same 
Vane  author. 

Corruptio  unius  generatio  altcrins :  or,  a  Treatise  to  prore  that 
a  Run-away  Apprentice  makes  an  excellent  States-man ;  by  Ma- 
jor Salwey. 

Sanguis  Martyrum  semen  Ecclesiae  :  A  compleat  Work,  propo- 
sing to  the  Parliament,  that  the  best  way  to  propagate  the  Com* 
monwcalth  is  to  settle  it  on  the  Ruins  of  its  first  Fpunders,  Lam- 
bert, Vane,  Desborow,  Titchburn,  &c.  by  a  Friend  to  the  Com- 
monweaUh  of  England. 

Mercurius  Acheronticus:  or,  the  Infernal  Post,  being  a  Way 
lately  invented  for  more  speedy  and  safeCouTcyance  to  the  diabo- 
lical Regions;  by  Thomas  Scot,  now  Post-master  General  to  the 
Prince  of  Darkness. 

Hoylius  Redivivas :  or,  a  perfect  Demonstration,  that  the  easiest 
way,  to  revenge  a  Man  of  his  Adversaries,  is  to  matke  use  of  the 
help  of  Alderman  HoiPs  Chain:  A  Manuscript  intended  shortly 
for  publick  View;  by  Sir  Arthur  Haslerigge,  a  crack-brained 
Knight. 

Solemn  Prayers  for  the  Destruction  of  Babel,  being  Tery  pithy 
Ejaculations  for  the  pulling  down  St.  Pulcher's  Church,  lest  he 
should  never  get  Money  for  the  sale  of  his  Horse;  by  Jeremy  Ives, 
the  gifted  Maggot-Monger. 

DeAntiquitatcTypographia;,  to  shew,  that  Printing,  or  Pres- 
sing, was  as  ancient  as  Grand-father  Adam,  learnedly  put  home  by 
Henry. Hills,  Printer,  to  the  Taylor's  Wife; in  Black-Friars. 

Tempora  mutantur  &  nos  mutamur  in  illis :  or,  a  compleat  His- 
tory of  the  Life  of  blind  Hewson,  fr9m  his  Awl  to  his  Sword^  and 
how  to  his  Last,  ty  his  own  Hands. 

Ariana  Arianissima  divulgata:  or,  a  plain  discovery  of  those 
Places  and  Honours,  whicji  arc  already  by  the  Devil  provided  fbr 
his  best  Servants  of  the  Rump. 

Utrum  horum  mavis  accipe :  or,  the  gracious  Proffer  of  a  Hal- 
ter, or  a  Hatchet,  to  the  grand  Assertors  of  the  good  old  Cause^ 
by  a  Friend  to  the  Commonwealth  of  England. 

The  Harmony> of  Confessions:  or,  the  Fanatick  Directory; 
compiled  by  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Mr.  Simpson,  ,Mr.  Feak,  James 
Naylor,  and  others ;  a  Piece  wonderfully  conducing,  to  the  Inte- 
rest of  the  Saints,  and  Destruction  of  that  Antichristian  thing,  caU 
le^,  Settlement. 

Babylon  is  fallen,  Babylon  is  fallen :  or,  the  true  Relation  of 
the  final  Overthrow,  and  utter  Destruetion  of  the  rotten  Rump  of 
a  Parliamentary  Junto,^  by  a  Friend  to  King  Charles  the  Second. 

The  Rump's  Seminary :  or,  the  Way  to  find  out  the  ablest  Uto- 
"^lan  Common wealth's-Men,  fey  the  Coffee  Club  at  Westminster. 

LucTi  bonus  est  odor  ex  re  qualibet;  a  Treatbe  written  in  Dop 
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fence  of  his  leizing  on  the  Boy's  Close-stool  P^n,  and  rescrying  th« 
Contents  for  his  own  Profit,  because  the  Lad  was  so  profane  to 
carry  it  on  a  Sunday  ;  by  Alderman  Aikhis,  Shit-breeches. 

A  T.  is  as  good  for  a  Sow  as  a  Pancake ;  whereby  is  clearly  de« 
ftionstrated,  that  the  Rump  would  have  carried  on  the  Business  of 
the  Saints,  better  than  any  Parliament  chose  according  to  the  Lawt 
of  the  Nation ;  by  Tim.  Rogers,  princcps  fanaticorum. 

The  Saints  may  fall  away  finally,  prorcd  in  Colonel  Orcrton's 
Delivery  of  Hull,  into  the  Hands  of  the  Wicked,  when  he  had 
resolved  to  keep  it  till  the  Coming  ot  the  fifth  Monarch  ;  with  sun. 
dry  other  Examples  of  the  Brethren's  Apostasy. 

No.beard,  the  true  characteristical  Mark  of  a  plons  Brother, 
and  a  real  Assertor  of  the  good  old  Cause;  by  John  Ireton  and 
Robert  Titchburn. 

The  Spirit  in  the  Shape  of  ah  Owl,  howling  upon  the  Top  of  the 
Mountains ;  by  Vavasor  Powell. 

The  Repentance  of  a  Sinner,  or  Paraph rastical  Meditations  upon 
the  Rump's  Lamentations;,  by  Colonel  John  Streater. 

Sicut  erat  in  principio.  As  you  Mere,  Gentlemen ;  a  serious 
Exhortation  to  his  Brethren  of  his  Blade,  to  return  to  their  former 
pitiful  Occupation;  by  John  Desborow,  Ploughman. 

Crispin  and  Crispianus,  an  excellent  Romance,  illustrated  and 
innobled;  by  Col.  John  Hewson. 

£  mails  minimum  eligendum.  Of  two  Evils  the  least  is  to  be 
chosen;  and  then  whether  Milk-purse  Lawyers,  or  Cut-throat 
Tyrants,  are  the  more  tolerable ;  by  Eugenius  Phil o pater. 

Dapple  Groans  under  the  Weight  of  Sancho  Pivncha :  or,  the 
qunodam  miserable  Estate  of  the  City-Ass;  by  John  Ireton,  then 
Lord  Mayor  of  'London. 

De  tribus  Impostoribus,  or,  a  perfect  History  of  those  three 
notorious  Cheats,  Rogers,  Foak,  and  Praisegod  Barebonc. 

Animadversions  and  Corrections  of  St.  PauPs  Epistles,'and  espe- 
cially of  that  Sentence,  Godliness  is  great  Gain ;.  whereas  it  should 
J>e,  Gain  is  great  Godliness;  as  is  clearly  proved  by  William  Kif- 
fin.  Broker  of  the  World. 

'The  Art  of  Pimping  set  forth  to  the  Life,  for  the  Benefit  and 
Instruction  of  all  the  indigent  Brethren ;  by  Michael  Oldsworth, 
Pimp-master  General  to  the  late  Earl  of  Pcnrbroke. 

The  Defect  of  a  Virtue  is  worse  than  the  Excess ;  a  Treatise, 
shewing  how  much  better  it  is  to  be-hung  like  a  Stallion  with  iJenry 
'Martin,  than  with  the  Lord  Mounson  to  want  a  Bauble. 
'  Diva  Pecunia,  a  brief  Discourse,  to  prove  that  there  neither  is, 
nor  can  be  any  other  God,  which  shouM  be  adored  by  the  Saints, 
but  the  omnipotent  Lady,  Money;  by  Marchamdnd  ^feedham,  tho 
Devil's  Hzlf-Crown  News-Monger. 

Fistula  in  Ano,  and  the  Ulcer  of  the  Rump ;  wherein  is  shewn, 
that  there  is  no  better  Way  to  core  such  Distempers,  than  a  Burn. 
ing,  or  Cauterising :  by  the  Rump-confounding  Boys  of  the  City 
»f  London.  * 

Lex  Logitm;  or,  a^d^r  Demonstration  that  thcfo  can  bo  aa 
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better  Way  for  the  Security  of  the  Saints,  than  by-  quite  abolish^ 
ing  the  Laws  of  England,  and  setting  up  in  their  stead  the  Canons 
of  Beelzebub ;  by  Miles  Corbet,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  infer* 
nal  Common  wealth. 

The  Saints  shall  possess  the  Earth ;  proving,  that  it  is  lawful  for 
the  Brethren  to  stab,  cut  the  throats  of,  or  any  Way  make  aa 
End  of  the  Wicked  of  this  World,  if  so  be  there  will  thereby  any 
Pro&t  accrue  to  themselves ;  by  the  Congregations  at  St.  Paul';!} 
and  elsewhere. 


A  LETTER  OF  ADVICE 

TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY 

LORD  GENERAL  MONK. 

London :  Printed  in  the  year  1660.'    Quarto,  containing  eight  pages. 


My  Lord,  '^ 

THE  goTcrnment  of  this  nation,  for  these  many  years  till  of 
late,  hath  been  mixed,  partly  monarchical,  partly  aristocnu 
tical,  and  partly  democratical ;  in  which  the  power  also  was  fatally 
divided  between  king,  lords,  and  commons  ;  whereby,  every  state 
therein  having  distinct  aims,  and  sometimes  contrary  ones,  the  na- 
tion was  impotent  and  weak,  and  wanted  that  harmony,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  all  the  parts  of  a  «velI-ordered  government :  Yet, 
under  this  form,  did  England  enjoy  many  good  days,  and  great 
liberties  and  privileges,  and  also  met  with  not  a  few  oppressions. 
Those  good  days  I  cannot  but  assign  (whether  truly,   or  no,   I 
leave  to  your  lordship's  sounder  judgment)  to  the  democratical 
part  of  the  go?ernment,  which  was  the  constant  bulwark  of  Eng- 
lish liberties,  and  procured  us   those  excellent  laws,  which   our 
kings,  by  their  good-wills,  otherwise  would  never  hare  pass^, 
and  which  yet  (such  is  the  blindness  of  inany  men)  it  is  thought, 
in  most  good  companies,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  retain, , without 
the  restoration  of  monarchy.     On  the  other  side,  the  exorbitan- 
cies  and  oppressions  of  the  late  government,  the  house  of  commons, 
in  the  reigns  of  the  two  late  kings,  imputed  to  the  prerogative  and 
power  of  the  king;  ^hich  at  last  seemed  so  heavy  and  grievous  to 
the  people,  that,  incited  b^  the  famous  long  parliament,  they  took 
i  up  arms  against  the  king,  to  deyest  him  of  the  militia,  and  negative 
voice,  and  some  other  rights  he  claimed,  of  which  an  English  king 
being  stripped,  could  be  nothing  but  an  heroick  monarch ;  and, 
.  ill  this  sen  e,  they  fought  against  monarchy  itself.     In  this  war, 
the  royalists,  having  lost  no  small  quantity  of  their  best  blood, 
were  vanquished,  and,  with  the  death  of  the  late  king,  monarchy 
^  itself,  for  a  time,  expired*  And  now  this  poor  nation,  not  meeting 
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urith  the  felicity  of  being  put  immediately  into  the  form  of  an  equal 
commonwealth,  yet  met  with  the  best  expedient,  being  governed 
by  the  members  of  parliament  that  continued  to  sit  after  the  king's 
death ;  who,  through  their  wisdom,  put  the  nation  in  such  a  pos« 
ture,  as  was  a  great  refreshment  to  the  harrassed  country;  and, 
through  their  victories,  more  increased  our  territories,  and  were 
more  successful  in  arms,  than  all  the  martial  princes  that  reigned 
in  this  isle  since  the  conquest;  approving  themselves. to  the  wholo 
world  prudent,  active,  and  courageous  statesmen,  and  such  as. 
minded  the  interest  of  their  country.  What  good,  what  benefits, 
what  felicities  might  we  not  justly  expect  from  these  worthy  pa- 
triots, but  this  only,  namely,  a  good  government  ?  And,  if  this, 
also  is  not  expected,  it  is  not  because  their  good  intentions  to  the 
nation  are  fit  all  questioned,  but  because  they,  being  too  many, 
are  not  capable  of  performing  it.  But,  as  they  were  too  many  to 
frame  a  good  government,  so  also  they  were,  and  still  are,  looked 
on,  by  wise  men,  as  too  few  to  make  a  popular  council.  Being 
but  a  piece  of  a^  house  of  commons,  and  necessitated  to  sit  so  many 
years,  and  to  lay  heavy  taxes  and  burdens  on  the  people.  General 
Cromwell,  during  his  time,  turned  them  out  of  doors,  and  then 
called  a  select  senate ;  which,  being  packed  by  him,  plaid  his 
game,  at  last  resigning  into  his  hands  their  power.  Ue,  rejecting 
the  title  of  king,  assumed  to  himself  the  government,  and  a  greater 
power,  than  the  English  kings  formerly  had,  with  the  consent  of  a 
great  part  of  the  people,  who,  like  atfrighted  children,  thought 
they  should  be  safe,  being  hid  under  the  gown  of  this  great  man* 
Yet  failed  he  in  his  design  of  erecting  a  durable  monarchy,  who, 
probably,  was  able  to  have  brought  to  pass  any  thing  el^e  in  this 
nation.  With  difUculty,  whilst  he  lived,  he  made  a  shift  to  keep 
himself  in  the  saddle,  which  his  son  lost,  presently  after  he  was 
mounted.  The  government  then  devoWed  into  the  hands  of  this 
present  parliament,  who  kept  it  not  long,  before  they  were  ejected 
by  their  army;  but  now  again,  this  third  time,^  are  they  risen  from 
the  dead,  and  restored,  through  the  fidelity  and  courage  of  your 
excellency,  to  the  exercise  of  their  trust. 

Thus  hath  this  poor  nation,  within  these  few  years,  tried  all 
sorts  of  government,  but  an  equal  commonwealth.  We  have  ex* 
perienced  monarchy  in  the  old  line,  and  in  the  two  protectors,  a 
select  senate,  an  oligarchy,  the  government  of  an  army.  What 
not?  And  have  not  as  yet  met  with  the  ends  of  a  good  govern* 
meat.  Like  a  drowning  man,  this  nation  hath  laid  hold  of  every 
.thing  that  came  in  its  way;  but  all  things  have  proved  but  straws, 
auid  helpless  twigs,  that  will  not  bear  it  above  water. 

And  now,  Sir,  can  any  thing  else  save  us  but  an  ^qual  common* 
wealth?  Which  in  truth  is  no  more  than  a  free  and  full  parjia* 
ment,  but  a  free  and  full  parliament  more  truly  elected,  and  better 
formed.  You  having  been  bred  up  in  the  best  school  of  experi- 
ence, aud  being  acquainted  by  history  with  ancient,  and,  by  your 
travels  and  employment,  with  modern  patterns  of  government,  out 
^  which  y9Ujr  exact  judgment  will  readily  gather  whatever  is  ex* 
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eellent,  or  agreeable  to  this  nation ;  I^  shall  not  ptesnme  to  dik 
course  particularly  of  the  framing  of  a  goyemment  to  yoar  excel- 
kncy,  vrhom  God,  I  hope,  hath  raised  to  be  the  legislator  of  Eifg- 
land.  Only  gire  me  leave  to  remember  y on,  that  it  is -tht^  judg- 
ment of  the  oracle  in  the  politicks,  grounded  on  notable  exa«apl^ 
experience  and  reason,  _  and  approved  by  modern  writers,  that -tile 
legislator  of  a  nation  must  be  but  one  man;  who,  whatsderer  ex- 
traordinary actions  heattempeth,  or  whatsoever  power  he  assu- 
meth  to  himself  for  the  accomplishing  of  so  worthy  an  end,  as  tiie 
settling  of  a  commonwealth  will  prore  to  be,  deseryes  not  only  ex* 
CQse,  but  also  honour.  Consider,  Sir,  the  present  state  of  aflkin, 
and  see  if  you  are  able  to-discern  the  foot,  on  which  our  present 
commonwealth,  so  called,  now  stands,  so  narrow  is  it  becomes 
Or,  if  it  hath  a  foot,  is  it  not  like  that  of  Nebuchadnetzar's  image, 
part  of  iron,  and  part  of  miry  clay,  which  will  not  cJeaye  toge« 
ther?  It  is  already  fractioned  and  crumbled  into  a  small  handfal, 
Ivhich,  though  so  small,  is  not  welj  knit,  but  affords  daily  cause 
of  jealousy;  that  like  the  little  church  or  sect,  which,  consistinff, 
as  Barclay  relates,  of  but  three  men,  came  at  last  to  be  three  so- 
Teral  churches:  '^  Sic  de  angust^  ecclesia,  8c  trium  hominam  no- 
mero  detinita,  tres  quoque  ccclesias  natas  sunt ;"  this  party  will 
break*  till  they  hare  not  number  enough  to  make  up  a  family* 
And  do  you  think  so  weak  a  defence,  as  this  party  is,  will'  be  able 
to  repel  the  Tiolent  rage  of  that  increased  multitude,  which,  lite 
a  mighty  sea,  threatens  to  overbear  it?  But,  Sir,  either  you  look 
on  the  parliament,  not  only  as  willing,  but  also  as  able  to  settle  us 
a  good  governrnent,  or  else  you.  would  neyer,  I  conceive,  stand  by 
it,  and  own  it.  If  you  look  on  the  parliament  as  able -to  per. 
form  it,  we  have  new  cause  to  esteem  and  love  our  country,  after 
a  more  extraordinary  manner,  that  can  produce  one  or  two.hua- 
.  dred  able  and  sufficient  legislators,  when  Rome,  Sparta,  Athens; 
or  Israel,  can  boast  of  but  one  a-piece. 

But,  my  Lord,  the  opinions  of  so  many  men  met  together  mast 
l3e  yarioiis,  and,  like  a  multitude  of  physicians,  will  indanger,  if 
not  destroy  their  languishing  patient.  Let  England,  therefore,  my 
Lord,  have  but  one  physician,  and  such  an  one  as  they  esteem  and 
loye;  which  will  facilitate  its  recovery.  Your  excellency,  being 
esteemed  and  loved  by  your  country,  crowned  with  victory,  cele- 
brated for  martial  skill,  for  your  undaunted  courage,  your  poli- 
tick  conduct,  and  also  having  the  militia's  of  the  three  nations  at 
your  back,  is  that  physician  that  may  make  us  as  happy,  or  as  mi- 
serable  as  you  please.  ^ 

But  alas!  whilst  the  ship,  that  wc  are  all  embarked  in,  is  tossed 
jn  a  high  sea,  you.  Sir,  seem  to  sleep,  notwithstanding  the  loud 
noise  of  all  degrees  of  people,  crying  out  to  you,  **'  Save  us,  or  we 
perish."  Behold,  what  a  chaos  England,  your  native  country,  is 
'  become ;  be  you  to  it,  as  Moses  was  to  Aaron,  instead  of  a  God  ; 
reduce  the  jarring  elements  into  their  places ;  set  a  new  and  beau* 
tifnl  face  on  your  deformed  country,  and,  by  bestowing  on  it  an 
i^aal  commonwealth,  make  it  a  paradise,  wherein  we  may  pass  our 
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(Hyn  happily,  iHid  ehearfuU j,  blessing  Gael  for  so-wortiiy  and  he^ 
roick  a  person,  as  you  thereby  will  approre  yourself. 
'  England,  when  an  equal  commonwealth,  will  be  as  wise  as  Vo* 
nice,  as  rich  as  (Tolland,  as  virtuous  and  military  as  Rome.  Be^ 
liere  it,  Sir,  no  legislator  hitherto  hath  had  so  large  territories,  t6 
settle  a  mighty  and  glorious  commonwealth  on,  as  England  affords; 
An  manner  of  materials  are  made  ready  for  erecting  the  most  bean* 
tiful  structure ;  there  only  wants  an  able  workman*  Can  you  see 
any  obstacle  in  your  way?  Yon  yourself  have  affirmed,  that  the 
foundation  ^of  monarchy  is  gone.  And  what  nobility  is  there  te 
oppose  you,  but  a  titular  and  impotent  one?  What  army  hatk 
England,  but  what  is  at  your  command?'  Multitudes  of  people, 
indeed,  like  children,  who  must  have  a  baby  to  play  with,  and 
something  to  glitter  in  their  eyes,  cry  for  a  king;  but,  ;when  they 
shall  once  view  the  glory  and  splendor,  and  enjoy  the  felicity  of 
an  equal  commonwealth,  they  will  cry  out  with  the  ravished  apos. 
tie  at  the  trans 6gu ration  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  '^  It  is  good  for 
us  to  be  here,  let  us  build  us  tabernacles."  At  worst,  if  this  kind 
of  government  prove  so  good  for  the  nation,  as  is  promised,  these 
fond  people  will  not,  nor  indeed  can  they,  make  any  person  more 
than  a  prince  in  the  commonwealth. 

What  should  hinder  you  then  from  settling  such  a  government  ? 
Or  what  encouragements  are  wanting  ?  Do  it,  and  you  make  thir 
people  glorious  and  blessed;  you  will  infinitely  please  them,  and 
thereby  attain  to  the  highest  ste|^  of  honour,  becoming  the  founder 
of  a  potent  state;  a  legislator,  that  shall  be  commended  by  a 
learned  age,  the  father  of  your  country,  and  princeps  perpetuus^ 
Et  quo  sis  iUacrior  ad  tutandam  remp.  sic  habeto :  Omnibus  qui 
patriam  conservaverint^  adjuverint^  auxerinty  cerium  esse  in  ceeioy 
ac  definitum  locum^  ubi  beati  oevo  sempiierno  fruantun  Cic*  de 
Som*  Scip* 

AN  EXACT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

RECEIPTS,  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

ZXPENDEO'  BY    THE 

^  COMMITTEE  OF  SAFETY, 

UPON    THE   EMEilGENT   OCCASIONS    OF   THE   NATION. 

Delivered   in    by   M*  K.    Secretary    to    tiie  said    Committee^ 
To  prevent  false  Reports  and  prejudicate  Censures, 

London :  Printed  for  Jeremiah  Hansen,  1660.   Folio,  containing  twelve  pagiet,  ' 

May  it  please  your  Honours, 

I  AM  come  here,  according  to  order,  to  present  unto  yoo  an 
exact  account  of  what  money  was  disbursed  by  the  Committeo 
of  Safetj^  in  the  short  time  of  their  sitting.     Truly ,  I  would 
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JQstify  mjsdf,  and  those  who  were  my  masters,  for  I  desire  to  v^ 
pear  an  honest  man  outwardly,  whatever  I  am  inwardly.    I  know, 
and  am  not  ignorant,  what  a  good  thing  it  is  to  be  a  good  stew- 
ard; for  I  know  you  love  good  stewards,  and  have  thrown  out  the 
family  of  the  Stewards,  because  you  thought  them  not  to  be  good 
stewards.     I  make  no  question,  but  your  honours  will  find  this  to 
be  a  just  and  true  account;  for  I  learned  subtraction,  multiplica^ 
tion,  and  addition,  while  I  was  at  Drury.Qouse^  and,  I  thank 
God,  I  attained  also  to  some  small  knowledge  of  the  golden  rule. 
I  could  have  wished  with  all  my  heart  it  had  been  more,  yet  1  in- 
tended  to  have  perfected  my  knowledge  in  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
had  my  time  not  been  so  short;  however,  I  in  treat  your  honours 
to  consider,  that  the  Committee  of  Safety  could  be  at  no  small 
charges,  in  regard  of  the  expences  that  wait  upon' authority*     We 
had  many  mouths  to  feed,  many  wanting  brethren,  that  were  ia 
*  charity  to  be  relieved ;  and  charity,  your  hi>nours  know  how  lau* 
dable  a  thing  it  is.     All  men  love  money,  all  men  seek  for  it,  and 
are  not  well  till  they  have  it;  and  would  you  have  the  Committee 
of  Safety  mure  than  men^     Truly,  I  can  assure  your  honours, 
they  were  but  men  at  their  highest,  and  now  they  are  God  knows 
what;  it  is  thought,  some  of  them  now  wish  they  were  women,   it 
is  true,  ciianges  have  been  very  advantageous  to  a  great  many  n:cn 
in  these  times,  but  there  are  no  changes  now  can  do  them  good^ 
but  such  metamorphoses,  as  the  poets  speak  of.     I  myself  wish  I 
had  been  changed  into  an  elder-tree,  to  have^bceli  cut  out  into  pot* 
guns,  when  1  first  fingered  a  penny  of  their  money.     Truly,  I 
think  the  curse  of  Simon   Magus  fell  upon  them ;  fur  no  sooner 
was  their  money  spent,  but  they  were  forced  to  run  away;  so  that 
I  may  say  of  them,  that  they  and  their  money  perished  together. 
How  it  pci:ished,  I  hope  your  honours  will  hereby  receive  full  sa- 
tisfaction.   I  would  have  your  honours  contented  with  thisNac- 
count,  which  I  have  here  brought;  but  1  assure  your^ honours,  if 
you  will  not,  I  can  bring  you  no  other.     I  have  one  word  more, 
by  way  of  petition :  That  your  honours  would  be  pleased  to  con- 
sider my  condition ;  and,  if  I  have  laid  QVit  any  motiey  Oi|t  of  my 
purse  (as* you  may  hereby  perceive  that  I  have)  that  you  will  be 
pleaded  to  restore  it  me  again,  and  give  me  ten  times  as  much  more. 
It  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  poor  and  needy.     '  O  hunger,  hunger,'  said 
the  famous  Champion  of  England,  ^  more  sharp  than  the  stroke  of 
^  death,  thou  art  the  eiitremest  punishment  that  ever  man  endu« 
^  red;  if  I  were  now  king  of  Armenia,  and  chief  potentate  of 
^  Asia,  yet  would  I  give  my  diadem,  my  scepter,  with  all  my  pro. 
^  vinces,  for  one  sliver  of  brown  bread.'     1  speak  this  to  shew 
you  how  much  it  concerns  every  man,  and  as  well  myself,  as  any 
body  else,  to  prevent  poverty;  which  makes  me  urge  my  petition 
to  you  once  again,  that  you  would  not  only  not  take  away  what  I 
have  p;ot,  but  rather,  as  1  said  but  just  now,  give  me  t^  times 
more.     Alay  it  please  your  honours,  i  have  done ;  the  Lord  blest 
you^  and  incline  your  hearts  to  pity  and  compassion. 

Received,  out  of  the  treasuries  of  the  Excise,  Customs,  and  the 
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Exchequer,  four-hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds.     IXsburMd 
as  followeth : 

TUE  ACCOUNT. 

Imphimis,  For  three- and- 1 wen fy  long  clokes,  at  seren  pounds 
ten  shillings  per  cloke,  to  coyer  the  Committee  of  Safety's  kna« 
very,  one- hundred  seventy-two  pounds  ten  shillings* 

Item,  For  six  dozen  of  large  fine  Holland  handkerchiefs,  with 
great  French' buttons,  for  the  Lord  Fleetwood,  to  wipe  away  the 
tears  from  his  excellency^'s  cheoks,  at  twenty  shillings  per  hand, 
kerchief,  serenty-two  pounds. 

Item,  For  four  new  perriwigs  for  his  lordship,  at  six  pounds  a 
pcrriwig,  together  with  a  dozen  pounds  of  amber  powder,  with 
four  wooden  blocks,  and  half  a  dozen  of  tortoise-shell  combs,  forty* 
one  pounds  ten  shillings. 

.  Item,  For  a  silver  inkhorn,  and  ten  gilt  paper-books,  coTered 
with  green  phish  and  Turky  leather,  for  his  lady  to  write  in  at 
church,  soven  pounds,  three  shillings,  and  three  pence. 

Item,  Paid  his  young  daughter's  musick*master  and  dancing, 
master,  for  fifteen  months  arrears,  due  at  the  interruption  of  the 
parliament,  fifty-nine  pounds  five  shillings. 

Item,  For  twelre  new  brass  nails  that  were  wanting  in  his  coach^ 
and  remot  ing  all  his  excellency's  horses  shoes,  and  blooding  his 
pad  nag,  one-hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  one  shilling,  and  t\io« 
pence. 

Item,  For  four  rich  mantles  for  his  lady,  two  laced,  and  two  em. 
broidcred,  and  a  brare  new  gown  made  to  ^congratulate  her  hus^ 
band's  new  honour,  two.hundrcd  and  seventy  pounds. 
-  Item,  Bestowed  by  her  order,  upon  the  journeymen  taylors,  and 
given  to  him  that  brought  home  and  tried  on  her  said  gown,  seven 
pieces  in  gold,  seven  pounds  fourteen  shillings. 

Item,  For  changing  an  old  fashion  caudle  cup,  and  three  silver 
skillets  that  were  melted,  ten  pounds. 

Item,  For  the  use  of  his  excellency's  rooms,  his  chairs  and  cn- 
shions,  as  also  for  candles  and  Scotch  coals,  while  the  Committee  of 
Oflicers  sat  in  his  house,  five-hundred  pounds. 

Item,  For  an  innumerable  com))any  of  pectoral  rolls  and  lozen. 
ges,  to  dry  up  his  excellenc)''s  rheum,  at  two  pence  apiece^  thirty 
pounds,  (wo  hhillings,  and  two  pence* 

Jtem,  Paid  the  apothccary*s  bill,  for  pills  and  clusters  for  the 
last  autumn,  eighty  .one  pounds  twelve  shillings. 

Item,  For  two  rolls  of  Spanish  tobacco  for  Colonel  Sydenham,, 
at  twenty  shillings  per  pound,  acconling  to  the  protector*s  rate; 
and  five  black  pots  to  warm  ale  in,  at  twelve  pence  a-picce;  toge-- 
ther  with  ten  groce  of  glazed  pipes,  at  nine  shillings  the  groce, 
forty. five  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  four  pence. 

Item,  For  two  gilt  horn-books  for  his  great  son,  at  two  shillings 
and  six  pence  a-piece,  five  shilling*^. 

Item,  Bestowed  upon  the  Lord  fiambert,  to  buy  him  the  seve- 
ral pictBr«s  of  Moses,  Mahomet,   Romulus  and  UcmuS|  Cassar, 
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a  nd  ail  those  tbat  were  the.  first  fornidert  of  large  empires  and  king* 
doms,  fiye.thousand  pounds. 

Item*,  Presented  to  the  Lord  Lambert  the  root  of  a  tulip,  and 
a  certain  East- Indian  flower  with  a  hard  name;  which,  for  their 
xarity,  cost  two-hundred  and  fifty,  pounds. 

Item,  Paid  the  said  lord,  who  is  now  no  lord,  to  be  spent^  the 
Lord  knows  how,  in  a  certain  northern  expedition  which  came  to 
nothings  six.thousand  pounds. 

Item,  Laid  out  for  seven  rich  new  gowns,  bespoke  at  Paris  for 
the  Lady  Lambert,  to.be  worn  seven  several  days  one  after  ao- 
other,  at  her  husband's  coming  to  the  crowns,  every  gown  valued  at 
sixty  pounds  one  with  another,  four-hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 

Item,  For  pins  and  gloves  for  the  said  lady,  eighty-three  {Hiundi- 
nine  shillings. 

Item,  For  seven  new  whiaks,  laced  with  Flanders  lace  of  th* 
last  edition,  each  whisk  valued  at  fifty  pounds,  three-hundred  and 
fifty  pounds. 

Item,  For  four.handred  packs  of  French  cards,  with  pictures, « 
to  play  at  Best  and  Picquet  withal,  two-hundred  pounds: 
.    Item,  For  a  new  pair  of  spurs  for  Colonel  Clark,  and  anew: 
whip  with  a  silver  handle,  and  a  coral  whistle  at  the  en4  of  it  to 
call  the  ostler,  three  pounds  six  shillings. 

Item,  For  vamping  the  said  colonel's  riding- boots,  and  for  new 
•pur-leathers,  ten  pounds. 

Item,  Laid  out,  for  wedding-clothes  for  the  Lord  Lambeirt's 
daughter,  eleven-hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Item,  Given  to  the  Lord  Wareston,  to  buy  him  a  house  and 
land  here,  because  his  lordship  had  expressed  a  very  great  dislike, 
of  his  owQ  country,  and  was  then  resolved  sever  to  have  gone  thi- 
ther any  more,  one-thousand  pounds. 

Item,  Given  to  the  Lord  Strickland,  for  his  very  ordinary  ser-. 
vice,  a  dozen  of  gilt  nutmegs,  at  six  pence  three  farthings  a-piece, 
six  shillings  and  four  pence. 

Item,  G'iv6n  to  Colonel  Berry,  to  buy  him  a  three-handed  sword, 
five-hundred  pounds. 

Item,  Given  to  Lord-mayor  Tichburne,  to  buy  him  a  hobby- 
horse  and  a  clear  conscience,  three-thousand  pounds. 

Item,  Paid  to  a  spectacle-maker,  for  a  spectacle  with  one  glass 
for  Colonel  Hewson,  four-hundred  pounds. 

.  Item,  Paid  for  threes  great  saddles  for  the  Lord  Lawrence's  son, 
and  far  provender  for  his  lofty  steeds,  ever  since  the  protector's 
political  death,  five-hundred  pounds. 

Item,  Reimbursed  to  the  said  Lord  Lawrence  several  sums  of 
money,  which  his  eldest  son  squandered  away  upon  poets,  and 
dedications  to  his  ingenuity,  to  the  value  of  five-hundred  pounds 
more! 

Item,  Paid  Sir  Harry  Vane,  to  defray  the  extraordinary  charges 
of  his  fruitless  voyage  into  the  Hope,  eight-hundred  pounds. 

Item,  Given  the  sunner,  for  four  salutes,  as  he  went  off  the 
Admiral^  ten  pieces  in  gold,  to  the  value  of  twelve  pounds. 
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Item,  Paid. tile  Bcrirener^  for  writing  out  the  leagne  made  be- 
twixt him  and  the  Lord  Lambert^  whea  they  joined  their  forcies  to* 
gethar,  fifteea  pounds. 

.  Item,  For  a  great  sharp  Knifes  .to  cat  his  meat  according  to  hit 
stomach,  with  an  agate  handle,  two  pounds,  four  shillings,  and 
one  penny.  * 

Item,  For  caudles,  devoured  by  his  lady  erery  morning,  for 
these  last  three  months,  sixty  pounds,  seven  shiiliogs,  and  two 
pence. 

Item,  Allowed  Sir  Harry  Yane,  iive-hundred  poands,  to  pay 
for  the  exchange  of  money  which  he  transferred  into  Holland. 

Item,  Allowed  him  five-hundred  pounds  more,  to  buy  him  For* 
tnnatus's  Cap. 

Item,  Given  to  Colonel  Cobbett,  three-hundred  pounds,  to  buy 
him  Mambrino's  helmet,  and  the  sword  which  St.  George  pulled 
out  of  the  rock,  in  all  four-hundred  pounds. 

Item,  Disbursed  to  the  Lady  Thomas,  at  the  request  of  herfa^ 
ther-in-law,  four-hundred  and  seventy  pounds,  to  make  her  hu$« 
band  a  new  pair  of  horns,  his  old  ones  being  now  worn  out. 
.  Item,  For  new  chairs  for  the  council. chamber,  and  for  brush*, 
ing  the  hangings,  and  airing  the  room,  for  fear  of  any  infecfion 
that  the  Lord  Lambert's  enemies  might  leave  behind  them,  two- 
hnndred  and  one  pounds,  three  shillings,. and  six  pence. 

Item,  For  switches  which  the  Lord  Lambert  wore  oyt  when  he 
Interrupted  the  parliament,  and  for  making  clean  his  boots  tt^e 
next  day,  forty. tlirce  pounils.. 

Item,  Bestowed  upon  Mr.  Holland  nine*hundred  pounds  to  bqjr 
l[Hn  8|x  new  iron  chests,  to  lock  up  his  money  iu» 

Item,  Paid  the  herald  for  a  new  coat  of  arms  for  Major  Gene«' 
ral  Desborough,  with  this  motto,  ''  God  speed  the  Plough^**  fifty  • 
eight  pounds. 

Item,  Paid,  for  new  matting  one  of  his  bed-chambers,  sixteen 
ponnds,  two  shillings,  and  two  pence. 

Item,  Paid  the  Lord  Whitlock  one-hundred  pounds  for  his  great 
Swedish  cat^  that  it  might  be  kept  in  the  Tower  as  one  of  the  Lord 
Lambert's  chattels,  for  the  publick  benefit  and  satisfaction  of  the 
nation. 

■    Item,  Paid  the  fellow  that  cut  the  Lord  Lambert's  corn^,  the 
day  before  he  went  outof  town{  five  pounds  ten  shillings. 

Item,  For  a  tinder-box  for  the  Lord  Lambert,  with  a  thousand 
card-matches  to  light  his  candles  with,  when  he  waked  in  the  night. 
Sixteen  pounds,  fifteen  shillings,  and  ten  pence. 

Item,  For  half  a  score  new  lasts  for  the  Committee,  to  set  their 
consciences  upon  when  they  began  to  pinch  them,  thirty  pounds 
seven  shillings. 

Item,  Taken  by  Mr.  Cor.  Holland  five-thousand  pounds,  to  sa- 
tisfy himself  for  an  old  debt  owing  him  by  king  James,  paid  no 
Jess  than  twice  before^ 

Item,  Taken  by  the  Lord  Whitlock,  to  satisfy  himself  for  his 
ambassy  into  Swcdeland,  twenty- thousand  pounds. 
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-  Tfem,  GiTen  to  Mr.  Thankful  Owen,  a  small  c6llbp  to  etch  oat 
hi*  fortunes,  fonr  hanarcd  pounds. 

Item,  Given  to  Mr.  Brandrith  a  thbusand  pounds,  becaase  he 
had  nerer  any  thing  giren  him  before. 

•  Item,  Presented  by  the  whole  Committee  to  the  I.iady  Lambert 
a  tooth.pick  ca<ic  of  gold,  beset  ail  over  wi(h  diamonds,  rubies, 
and  emeralds,  that  cost  (iftecn-hundred  pounds. 

Item,  For  a  bundle  of  rods,  and  urine  to  soak  them  in,  which 
rods  were  prepared  for  thoiJe  that  Toted  the  Lord  I^mbcrt  out  of 
commission,  seVen fy  ponnd«,  ten  shillings,  and  five  pence. 

Item,  Giren  to  Cardinal  Mazarine  fifty- thousand  pounds,  ta 
sbew  him  there  was  money  stirring  then  in  Kngland,  as  well  as  in 
the  protector's  time. 

Item,  Bestowed  upon  Colonel  Salmon  five-hundred  pounds,  to 
buy  him  borage-water,  and  syrup  of  gilly.fiowers,  to  keep  up  bii 
heart,  by  reason  of  his  continual  sighing. 

Item,  Laid  out  of  my  own  purse  two-hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
for  seTcral  collations  and  dinners  both  in  Fish-street,  and  else* 
where. 

'    Item,  For  bottles  of  wine  spent  in  my  own  house,  one-hundxcd 
pounds,  * 

Item,  For  banqueting- stuff <,  and  sweet-meats  of  all  sorts,  for 
my  wife  to  entertain  visitaots,  and  for  six  new  Flanders  laced 
smocks,  three-hundred  pounds. 

Item,  For  a  neck-lace  of  oriental  pearl,  and  three  diamond, 
rings,  and  a  silver  warming-pan,  four  hundred  pounds,  ten  shiU 
lings,  and  six  pence. 

Item,  For  a  new  great  powdering-tub,  and  a  suit  of  tapestij 
hangings,  sixty*one  pounds  five  shillings. 

Item^  Laid  out  one-hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  was  car. 
ried  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Tweed  by  way  of  temptation, 
which,  being  utterly  refused,  was  afterwards  distributed  into  pri. 
Tate  quarters,,  which. is  all  the  account  I  am  able  to  give  of  it. 

Item,  Paid  the  under-clerks  of  the  Committee  se? oral  sums  of 
money  spent  in  ale-honses,  and  bawdy-houses,  according  to  their  se. 
Teral  accounts,  amounting  in  all  to  one-hundred  eighty*  three  pounds. 
Item,  Paid  Politicus  five-hundred  and  fire  pounds,  to  make 
good  several  sums  of  money  by  him  lost  in  bowling-greens,  and  at 
the  comb-makers  ordinary. 

Item,  For  capers,  samphire,  and  olives,  and  ten  bushels  of 
Kentish  pippins  for  lambs.wool,  being  all  very  scarce  commodities 
in  the  North,  to  furnish  the  Lord  Lambert's  table,  scyeu-hundred 
pounds,  six  shillings,  and  two  pence. 

Item,  For  a  hundred  bottoms  of  packthread,  but  for  what  use 
I  know  not,  one-hundred  and  three  pounds. 

Item,  For  ink,  paper,  pens,  wax,  and  blue  dust,  one-thoasand 
pounds. 

Iten>,  For  a  hundred-thousand  pounds  of  great  candles,  and 
given  in  as  a  gratuity  to  the  chandler's  boy,  for  bringing  them  in, 
two-thousand  fiv«  hundred  pounds. 
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Item,  Paid  to  link-boys,  for  lighting  the  Co.mmisslooers  and 
Council  of  Officers  home  (o  their  lodgings,  ninety«four  pounds. 

Item,  Paid  unto  the  centineis,  for  pissing  near  the  guard,  fifty* 
seven  pounds,  three  shillings,  and  six  pence. 

Item,  For  East- India  night-gowns  for  the  Commissioners,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Officers,  and  for  uight*caps  for  them,  two-hundred 
and  thirty-three  pounds. 

Item,  Paid  the  chaplains  for  three  fast«days,  and  for  pome*ci* 
Iron  to  keep  the  Commissioners  empty  stomachs  from  wambling, 
teyen-hundred  cighty.nine  pounds. 

Item,  For  tweke  pair  of  cut-finger'd  gloves  for  myself  tp  write 
in,  ten  pounds* 

Item,  For  coffee,  which  the  Commissioners  drank  efery  morn- 
ing, especially  when  tbej  had  got  a  dose  over  night,  three-hun* 
dred  and  forty  pounds  ten  shillings.  , 

Item,  Towards  the  repairing  the  ruins  of  Troy,  twenty-thou- 
sand  pounds. 

Item,  For  whips,  tops,  and  jointed  babies,  for  the  Commis* 
•ioners  yotinger  children,  eighty-nine  pounds  seven  shillings.         , 

Item,-.  For  writing  out  the  instrument  of  government  seven  times 
over,  fifty  pounds. 

-   Item,  Allowed  Colonel  Hewson,  for  his  charges  at  the  sessi* 
ons-bouse,  four-hundred  ninety.five  pounds. 

Item,  For  three  blue  beans  in  a  blue  bladder,  niaety-three 
pounds. 

Item,  Paid  to  Lilly?  tot  casting  the  nativities  of  (Jie  Commis- 
tfloncrs  children,  five-hundred  pounds. 

Item,  Given  to  Sir  Harry  Vane  three- thdusand  pounds,  to  raise 
a  regiment  of  anabaptists.        . 

Item,  Bestowed  by  hb  appointment  upon  inciters,  promoters^ 
and  instigators,  one-thousand  pounds. 

Item,  Given,  as  a  present  to  the  pope,  twenty-thousand  pounds 
by  the  said  Sir  Harry,  for  several  and  sundry  courtesies  done  hinjL 
hy  his  holiness.  ^ 

Item,  For  a  hundred,  new  cords,  which  were  to  be  used  wheA 
the  Lord  I^mbert  came  to  town,  and  also  for  new  setting  the  ax 
in  the  Tower,  two-hundred  and  four  pounds,  five  shillings,  and 
ttn  pence* 

Item,  For  a  very  strong  padlock  to  be  hung  upon  the  parlia- 
ment  hoase  door,  and  a  silver  key,  vrhich  was  to  be  delivered  to 
St.  Peter,  to  be  by  him  k#pt  till  the  Lord  Lambert  should  call  to 
him  for  it,  one-hundred  and  ten  ponnds,  twelve  shillings,  and 
eight  pence. 
•  Item,  Given  the  porter  of  Wallingford  House,  for  letting  the 
officers  in  and  out,  and  sitting  up  all  hours  in  the  night,  one-hun* 
dred  pounds. 

Item,  For  drawing  the  mortgage  of  my  Lord  Lambert's  housg  . 
and  laqds,  and  for  fees  to  the  council,  two-hundred  pounds. 

Item,  For  a  new  liding-hat  for  his  lord.ship,  becaus-  he  was 

VOL,  Til.  *         I, 
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told  that  tbat,  whicb  he  wore  in  the  day  of  his  wrath,  made  him 
look  like  a  Fin^bnry  archer,  ten  pounds. 

jitem.  Bestowed  in  ne^-jears  gifts  one  upon  another,  every  on« 
giyiog  out  of  the  pnblick  stock,  seTcn  thousand  ponnds. 

Item,  For  a  paddle,  staff,  and  brown  bill,  fqr  Major-Greneral 
Desborough,  when  his  worship  pleases  to  walk  his  grounds,  seren 
pounds  ten  shillings. 

Item,  Psdd  to  Mr.  Saloway  for  raisins,  currants,  and  prunes, 
at  exccsiiTe  rates,  for  the  keeping  of  Christmas,  two-thousand 
pounds. 

Item,  Laid  out  for  tnrbants,  sashes,  and  scimitars  for  the  Lord 
Lambert,  and  the  rest  of  hu  adherents,  nine-thousand  fire-hun- 
dred  fifty-six  pounds,  which  made  men  think  they  would  hare 
turned  Turks,  had  they  come  into  power. 

Item,  To  die  great  officers  in  the  commonwealth  of  Oceana,  thA 
Polemarch,  the  Strategus,  and  my  Lord  Epimonus,  ten-tiionsand 
pounds,  to  buy  them  %s,  melons,  and  yellow  hats. 

Item,  Given  in  charity  to  the  State  of  Venice,  who  are  tlie  bul* 
wark  of  Christendom,  twelTe-thousand  pounds. 

Item,  Lmd  out  npon  a  great  hog-trough  to  be  set  up  in  Rum- 
ford,  as  a  trophy  of  their  pnblick  magnificence,  three-thousand 
l>ounds. 

Item,  Sent  into  Lapland  for  the  retaining  of  a  certain  necro^ 
'  mancer,  who  was  to  assist  them  in  thex^arrying  on  their  great  work, 
fife-thousand  pounds. 

Item,  For  black  wool  and  civet,  to  stop  tiie  ears  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  Council  of  Officers  from  hearing  any  thing  that  might 
tend  to  their  own,  or  the  good  of  the  nation,  fifty  pounds. 

Item,  Laid  out  for  a  new  scepter,  for  his  intended  Highness  the 
Lord  Lambert,  five-hundred  pounds. 

Item,  For  granado's  to  fire  the  city,  one-hundred  pounds. 

Item,  Paid  for  a  pound  of  May-butter,  made  of  a  cow's  milk 
that  fed  upon  Hermon  Hill,  given  to  the  Lady  Lawrence  for  pious 
uses,  eighty-seven  ponnds  ten  shillings. 

Item,  Given  to  a  projector,  toward  a  certain  design  which  he 
had  to  bring  over  an  inchanted  castle,  to  secure  the  Lord  Laihbcrf  tf 
foes  in,  five-thousand  pounds. 

Item,  Paid  to  another  projector,  towards  a  design  which  he  had 

to  look  into  the  middle  of  the  Western  Ocean,  for  a  great  l^pa- 

'lush  Galleon  that  was  sunk  with  the  weight  of  the  gold  ^at 

'she  carried,  some  thirty  yeafs  ago,   two- thousand  five-hundred 

pounds. 

Item,  For  a  fair  pair  of  tables,  with  several  bales  of  dice,  that 
^tiiose  Commissioners,  who  cared  not  to  trouble  themselves  with 
the  affairs  of  the  nation,  might  not  want  something  to  pass  the  time 
away  withal,  fifty-seven  pounds  &Ye  shillings. 

Item,  For  nine  mill.stones  for  the  Lord  Lambert's  nine  wor« 
thies  to  wear  about  their  necks  instead  -of  Georges,  and  for-  blu^ 
*ibb6ns  to  hang  them  in,  five-hnndred  pounds. 

^tmn^  For  one  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  cast  furr-gowiiS|  for 
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the  Lord  Waraston  to  wear  while  he  was  President  of  the  Com* 
mittee,  seyen-hundred  and  fifty-rour  pouods* 

Item,  For  a  shoe-maker's  measure  to  be  provided  bj  Colonel 
fiewson,  for  the  Commissioners  to  take  the  length  of  the  jpeople'g 
feet,  twentj-three  pounds. 

Item,  For  a  ton  of  sailet  oil,  to  make  their  tongues  glib,  when 
they  were  to  talk  with  the  aldermen  and  cotnmon-council,  two- 
kiindeed  and  thirty-three  pounds,  twelye  shillings,  and  six  pence. 

Item,  Paid  the  Lord  Fleetwood,  for  scraps  givon  to  the  beg- 
gars at  his  door,  tbfte-hundred  pounds. 

Item,  For  twe»ty  pair  of  castanets,  for  the  ladies  to  dauce  ser- 
rabands  at  Sir  Har^y  Vane's  son's  weddmg,  £fty  pounds. 

Item,  Paid  to  the  army,  sever  a  Carthing. 

Item,  Paid  to  the  navy,  as  much. 

The  sum  totali  amoantkig  to  four-hundred  thirty-thousand 
poniids* 

Thus  your  henovrs  may  see  how  rainly  and  profasdy  we  have 
s(|ifcaodered  away  a  v«ry  ooosidera&le  sum,  which  your  honours 
had  carefully  laid  up  for  better  and  more  important  uses.  I  shall 
oaly  say  this,  ia  ^he  behalf  of  my  masters,  that,  if  F^u  please  not 
to  ^rigorous  with  them,  and  to  call  them  to  any  further  account^ 
they  will  take  it  not  a  little  courteousily,  and  be  bdund  to  pray  for 
jrour  honours ;  ^ough  if  your  honours  think  fit  to  do  otherwise, 
i  do  believe  -the  whole  nation  in  general  will  be  more  indebted  to 
yoenr  justice. 
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KNIGHTS  OF  THE  ANTJENT  AND  HONOUR- 
ABLE  ORDER  OF  THE  BATH, 

'  ACCOHAIMG  TO  TIi£  CUSTOH  USED  IM  EVGLAND,    IW  TIKS 

or  peace; 

Wiih  a  Lilt  of  those  honourable  Per8on%  who  are  to  be  created  Knights  of  the 
Bath  at  his  Majesty's  Coronation*  the  Twenty«third of  April,  I6ei. 

£Froni  a  qasrto«  containing  ten  pages,  printed  at  London,  £br  Philip  Stephens,  at 
the  King's  Arms,  o?er-against  the  Jdiddle  Temple,  1661.] 


1.  "VXTHEMT  an  esquire  comes  to  court,  to  receive  the  order  of 
▼  w  knighthood,  in  the  time  of  peace,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  England,  he  shall  be  honourably  received  by  the  officers  of 
the  court;  sc,  the  steward,  or  the  chamberlaiu,  if  they  be  present.; 
but  otherwise,  by  the  marshals  and  ushers.  Then  there  shall  be 
provided  two  esquires  of  honour,  grare,  and  well  seen  in  court- 
«hip  and  nurture^  as  also  in  the  feats  of  chivalry;  and  they  «hA\l 
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be  esquires,  and  goTernors  in  all  things  relating  to  him,  who  Aall 
take  the  order  abovesaid. 

^.  And,  if  the  esquire  do  coroe  before  dinner,  heshall  canrjr  op 
One  dish  of  the  first  course  to  the  king's  table. 

3.  And,  after  this,  the  esquire's  governors  shall  c6ndact  the 
esquire  that  is  to  receive  the  order,  into  his  chamber,  without  anjr 
more  being  seen  that  day. 

4.  And,  in  the  evening,  the  esquire's  governors  shall  send  for 
the  barber,  and  they  shall  make  ready  a  bath,  handsomdy  bang 
with  linnen,  both  within  and  without  the  vessel,  taking;  care  that 
it  be  covered  with  tapestry,  and  blankets,  in  respect  of  the  cold, 
ness  of  the  night.  And  then  shall  the  esquire  be  shaven,  and  his 
hair  cut  round.  After  which  the  esquire's  governors  shtil  go  to 
the  king,  and  say,  ^^  Sir,  it  is  now  in  the  evening,  and  the  es- 
quire Is  fitted  for  the  bath,  when  you  please;''  whereupon  the 
king  shall  command  his  chamberlain,  that  he  shall  take  along  with 
him^  unto  the  esquire's  chamber,  the  most  gentle  and  grave  knights 
that  are  present,  to  inform,  counsel,  and  instruct  him,  toudiing 
the  order,  and  feats .  of  chivalry :  And  in  like  manner,  that  tiie 
other  esquires  of  the  houshold,  with  the  minstrels,  shall  proceed 
before  the  knights,  singing,  dancing,  .and  sporting,  even  to  the 
chamber-door  of  the  said  esquire* 

5.  And,  when  the  esquire's  governors  shall  hear  the  noise  of 
the  minstrels,  they  shall  undress  the  said  esquire,  and  pnt  him 
naked  into  the  bath ;  but,  at  the  entrance  into  the  chamber,  the 
esquire's  governors  shall  cause  the  musick  to  cease,  and  the  esquires 
also  for  a  while.  And,  this  being  done,  the  grave  knights  shall' 
enter  into  the  chamber,  without  making  any  noise,  and,  doing 
reverence  to  each  other,  shall  consider  which  of  themselves  it  shall 
be  that  is  to  instruct  the  esquire  in  the  order  and  course  of  the 
bath.  And  when  they  are  agreed,  then  shall  the  chief  of  them' go 
to  the  bath,  and,  kneeling  down  before  it,  say  with  a  soft  voice: 
^'  Sir!  Be  this  bath  of  great  honour  to  you;"  and  then  he  shall 
declare  unto  him  the  feats  of  the  order,  as  far  as  he  can,  patting 
part  of  the  water  of  the  bath  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  esquire  ; 
and,  having  so  done,  take  his  leave.  And  the  esquire's  governors 
shall  attend  at  the  sides  of  the  bath,  and  jso  likewise  the  other 
knights,  the  one  after  the  other,  till  all  be  done. 

6.  Then  shall  these  knights  go  out  of  the  chamber,  for  a  while; 
and  the  esquire's  governors  shall  take  the  esquire  out  of  ^the  bath, 
and  help  him  to  his  bed,  there  to  continue  till  his  body  be  dry  ; 
which  bed  shall  be  plain,  and  without  curtains.  And,  as  soon  as 
he  is  dry,  the^  shall  help  him  out  of  bed;  they  shall  cloath  him 
very  warm,  irt  respect  of  the  cold  of  the  night ;  and  over  his  in. 
ner  garments  shall  put  on  a  robe  of  russet  with  long  sleeves,  hav. 
log  a  hood  thereto,  like  unto  that  of  an  hermit.  And  the  ^oire 
being  out  of  the  bath,  the  barber  shall  take  away  the  bathf  witb 
whatsoever  appertaineth  thereto,  both  within  and  withoutfor  hit 
fee;  and  likewise  for  the  collar  (about  his  neck)  be  he  earl,  baw 
roDy  baoneret  or  batchelor,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  court* 
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'  7.  And  then  shall  the  esquire's  goyenfors  open  the  door  of  th% 
chamber,  and  shall  cause  the  anttent  and  grave  knights  to  enter, 
to  conduct  the  esqnire  to  the  chapel:  And,  when  thej  are  come 
in,  the  esquires,  sporting  and  dancing,  shall  go  before  the  esquire, 
irith  the  minstrels,  making  melody  to  the  chapel.  ^^ 

8-*  And,  being  entered  the  chapel,  there  shall  be  wine  and  spices  ^ 
ceadj  to  give  to  the  knights  and  esquires.  And  then  the  esquire's 
governors  shall  bring  the  said  knights  before  the  esquire,  to  taka 
their  l^ve  of  him;  and  he  shall  give  them  thanks,  all  together,  for 
the  pains,  favour,^  and  courtesy,  whiqh  they  have  done  him;  and^ 
this  being  performed^  they  shall  depart  out  of  the  chapel. 

9.  Then  shall  the  esquire's  governors  shut  the  door  of  the  cha* 
pel,  none  staying  therein  except  themselves,  the  priest,  .the  chand« 
ler,  and  the  watch.  And  in  this  manner  shallHhe  esquire  stay  Hi 
the  chapel  all  night,  till  it  be  day,  bestowing  himself  in  oirisons 
and  prayers,  beseeching  Almighty  God,  and  his  blessed  Mother, 
that  of  their  good  gi'ace  they  will  give  him  ability  to  receive  this 
high  temporal  dignity,  to  the  honour,  praise,  and  service  of 
them ;  as  also  of  the  holy  church,  and  the  order  of  knighthood. 
And,  at  day-break,  one  shall  call  the  priest  to  confess  him  of  all 
his  sins,  and,  having  heard  mattins  and  mass,  shall  afterwards  ba 
•commended,  if  he  please. 

10.  And  after  his  entrance  into  the  chapel,  there  shall  be  a  ta- 
per burning  before  him ;  and,  as  soon  as  mass  is  begun,  one  of  tha 
li;overnors  shall  hold  the  taper,  until  the  reading  of  the  gospel ;  « 
and  then  shall  the  governor  deliver  it  into  his  hands,  who  shall 
hold  it  himself,  till  the  gospel  be  ended ;  but  then  he  shall  receive 
it  again  from  him,  and  set  it  before  him^  there  to  stand,  during 
the  whole  time  of  mass. 

11.  And,  at  the  elevation  of  the  host,  one  of  the  governors 
shall  take  the  hood  from  the  esquire,  and  afterwards  deliver  it  to 
him  again,  until  the  gospel  inprincipio;  and,  at  the  beginning 
thereof,  the  governor  shall  take  the  same  hood  again^  and  causa 
it  to  be  carried  away,  and  shall  give  him  the  taper  again  into  his 
own  hdnds. 

42*  And  then  having  a  penny,  or  more,  in  readiness,  near  to 
the  candlestick,  at  the  words  verbutn  euro  factum  est y  the  esquire^ 
kneeling,  shall  offer  the  taper  and  the  penny ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
taper  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  penny  to  the  honour  of  the 
person  that  makes  him  a  knight.  All  which  being  performed,  the 
esqsire's  governors  shall  conduct  the  esquire  to  his  chamber,  and 
•hall  lay  him  again  in  bed,  till  it  be  full  day-light*  And  when  he 
shall  be  thus  in  bed,  till  the  time  of  his  rising,  he  shall  be  cloathed 
with  a  covering  of  gold,  called  Singleton,  and  this  shall  be  lin^ 
with  blnecardene.  .And  when  the  governors  shall  see  it  fit  time, 
they  shall  go  to  the  king,  and  say  to  him,  ^'  Sir!  When  doth  it 
please  you,  that  our  master ^hall  rise?"  Whereupoiv  the  king 
shall  command  the  grave  knights,  esquires,  and  minstrels,  to  go* 
to  the  chamber  of  the  said  esquire,  for  to  raise  llim,  and  to  attire 
and  drestUm,  and  tp  bring  him  before  him,  into  the  hall.    But, 
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before  their  entrance,  and  the  noise  of  the  minstrels  heard,  Hbe 
esqaire's  goTernors  shall  provide  all  necessaries  ready  for  the  or« 
der,  to  deliTer  to  the  knights,  for  to  attire  and  dress  the  esqaire. 

And  when  the  knights  are  come  to  the  esquire's  chamI>eT,  they 
shall  enter  with  leave^  and  say  to  him;  ^^  Sir!  Good  morrow  to 
you,  it  is  time  to  get  up,  and  make  yourself  ready;"  and  there- 
upon they  shall  take  him  by  the  arm  to  be  dressed,  the  most  an. 
tlent  of  the  said  knights  reaching  him  his  shirt,  another  gifing  him 
his  breeches,  the  third  his  doublet;  and  another  putting  upon  him 
a  kirtle  of  red  tartarin ;  two  others  shall  raise  him  from  the  bed, 
and  two  others  puf  on  his  nether  stockings,  witli  soles  of  leather 
sewed  to  them ;  two  others  shall  lace  his  sleeves,  and  another  shall 
gird  him  with-  a  girdle  of  white  leather,  without  any  buckles 
thereon : '  Another  shall  comb  his  head ;  another  shall  put  on  his 
eoif ;  another  shall  give  him  his  mantle  of  silk  (over  the  bases  or 
kirde  of  ried  tirtdrin)  tied  with  a  lace  of  white  silk,  with  a  pair  of 
white  gloves  hanging  at  the  end  of  the  lace.  And  the  chandler 
shall  take,  for  his  fees,  all  the  garments,  with  the  whole  arniy  and 
necessaries,  wherewith  the  esquire  shall  be  apparelled  and  clothed 
<>n  the  day  that  he  comes  into  the  court  to  receive  order :  As  also 
the  bed,  wherein  he  first  lay,  after  his.  bathing,  together  with  the 
singleton  and  other  necessaries :  In  consideration  of  which  fees,  the 
same  chandler  shall  find,  at  his  proper  costs,  the  said  coif,  the 
gloves,  the  girdle,  and  the  lace. 

13.  And,  when  all  this  is  done,  the  grave  knights  shall  get  on 
horseback,  and  conduct  the  tsquire  to  the  hall,  the  minstrels  go- 
ing before,  making  musick ;  but  the  horse ,  must  be  accoutred  as 
followeth :  The  saddle  having  a  cover  of  black  leather,  the  bo# 
of  the  saddle  being  of  white  wood  quartered ;  the  stirrop.Ieathers 
black,  the  stirrops  gilt;  the  paitrel  of  black  leather,  gilt,  with  a 
cross-pate,  gilt,  hanging  before  the  breast  of  the  horse,  bet  with- 
out any  crupper:  The  bridle  black,  with  long  notched  reins,  after 
the  Spanish  fashion,  and  a  cross-pate  on  the  front.  And' there 
'must  be  provided  a  young  esquire,  courteous,  who  shall  ride  be- 
fore the  esquire  bare-headed,  and  carry  the  esquire's  sword,  with 
the  spurs  hanging  at  the  handle  of  the  sword ;  and  the  scabbard 
of  the  sword  shall  be  of  white  leather,  and  the  girdle  of  white  lea- 
ther, without  buckles.  And  the  youth  shall  hold  the  sword  by  th4  , 
point,  and  after  this  manner  must  they  ride  to  the  king's  hall,  the 
governors  being  ready  at  hand. 

14.  And  the  grave  knights  shall  conduct  the  saud  esquire;  and, 
as  soon  as  they  come  before  the  hall-door,  the  marshals  and  nsb* 
ers  are  to  be  ready  to  meet  him,  and  desire  him  to  alight ;  and, 
being  alighted,  the  marshal  shall  take  the  horse  for  his  fee,  or 
else  C  s*  Then  shall  the  knights  conduct  him  into  the  hall,  up 
to  the  high  table,  and  afterwards  up  the  end  of  the  second  table, 
until  the  king's  coming,  the  knights  standing  on  each  side  of  him, 
and  the  youth  holding  the  sword  upright  before  him,  between  tli« 
two  governors. 

id.  And  when  the  king  is  come  into  the  hall,  and  beholdcth 
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the  esquire  readj  to  receive  his  high  order,  and  temporal  dignity, 
he  shall  ask  for  the  sword  and  spuirs,  which  the  chamberlain  shall 
take  from  the  youth,  and  shew  to  the  king.  And,  thereupon,  the 
king,  taking  the  right  spur,  shall  deliver  it  to  the  most  noble  and 
gentle  person  there,  and  shall  say  to  him,  ^^  Put  this  upon  tho 
esquire*8  heel ;  and  he,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  must  take  the  es« 
quire  by  the  right  leg,  and,  putting  his  foot  on  hb  own  knee,  it 
to  fasten  the  spur  upon  the  right  heel  of  the  esquire;  and  then, 
making  a  cross  upon  the  esquire's  knee,  shall  kiss  him :  Which 
being  done,  another  knight  must  come,  and  put  on  his  left  spur, 
in  like  manner.  And  then  shall  the  king,  of  his  great  favour, 
take  the  sword,  and  gird  the  esquire  therewith:  Whereupon  the 
esquire  is  to  lift  up  his  arms,  holding  his  hands  together,  and  the 
gloves  betwixt  his  thumbs  and  fingers. 

16.  And  the  king,  putting  his  own  arms  about  the  esquire's 
neck,  shall  say,  ^^  Be  thou  a  good  knight,"  and  afterwards  kiss 
him*  Then  are  the  antient  knights  to  conduct  this  new  knight  to 
the  chapel,  with  much  musick,  even  to  the  high  altar,  and  there 
he  shall  kneel;  and,  putting  his  right  hand  upon  the  altar,  is  to 
promise  to .  maintain  the  rights  of  holy  church,  during  his  wholf 
life. 

17*  And  then  he  shall  ungird  himself  of  his  sword,  and,  with 
great  devotion  to  God  and  holy  church,  offer  it  there ;  praying 
unto  God,  and  all  his  sunts,  that  he  may  keep  that  order  which 
he  hath  so  taken,  even  to  the  end:  All  which  being  accomplished, 
he  is  to  take  a  draught  of  wine. 

18.  And,  at  his  going  ont  of  the  chapel,  tjfae  king's  master- 
4^ok,  being  ready  to  take  off  his  spurs  for  his  own  fee,  shall  say, 
*^  I,  the  king's  master-cook,  am  come  to  receive  yonr  spun  fof 
my  fee ;  and  if  you  do  any  thing  contrary  to  the  order  of  knight- 
hood (which,  God  forbid)  I  shall  hack  your  spurs  from  your 
heels." 

19*  After  this,  the  knights  must  conduct  him  agun  into  the 
hall,  where  he  shall  sit  the  first  at  the  knights  table,  and  the  knights 
about  him,  himself  to  be  served  as  the  other  knights  are ;  but  he 
must  neither  eat  nor  drink  at  the  table,  nor  spit,  nor  look  about 
him,  upwards  nor  downwards,  more  than  a  bride.  And  this  be- 
iog  done,  one  of  his  governors,  having  a  handkerchief  in  hit 
hand,  shall  hold  it  before  his  face  when  he  is  to  spit.  And  when 
the  king  is  risen  from  his  table,  and  gone  into  his  chamber,  thea 
shall  the  jiew  knight  be  conducted,  with  gr^t  store  of  knights 
and  minstrels  proc^ing  before  him,  vnto  his  own  chamber;  and, 
at  his  entrance,  the  knights  and  minstrels  shall  take  leitve  of  him, 
and  go  to  dinner. 

SO*  And,  the  knights  being  thus  gone,  the  chamber-door  shall 
be  fastened,  and  the  new  knight  disrobed  of  his  attire,  which  is  to 
be  given  to  the  kings  of  arms,  in^case  they  be  there  prevent;  and 
if  not^  then  to  the  other  heralds,  if  they  betherd;  otherwise,  to 
the  iniaBtrek,  together  vvith  a  mark  of  silver,  if  he  be  a  knight- 
^atdielor ;  if  a  baron,  double  to  that ;  if  aa  earl,  ^v  of  a  superior 
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tank,  double  thereto.    And  the  russet  night-cap  must  be  gtren  the 
iratch,  or  else  a  noble. 

21.  Theti  is  he  to  be  doathed  again  with  a  blue  robe,  the  sleeves 
whereof  to  be  streight,  shaped  after  the  fashion  of  a  priest's ;  and^ 
upon  his  left  shoulder,  to  have  a  lace  of  white  silk,  hanging :  And 
he  shall  wear  that  lace  upon  all  his  garments,  from  that  day  for- 
wards, until  he  hath  gained  some  honour  or  renown  by  arms,  and 
is  registered  of  as  high  record,  as  the  nobles,  knights,  esquires, 
and  heralds  of  arms;  and  be  renowned  for  same  feats  of  arms,  as 
aforesaid,  or  that  some  great  prince,  or  most  noble  lady,  can  cut 
that  lace  from  his  shoulder,  saying;  ^^  Sir4  we  have  heard  so  much 
of  the  true  renown  concerning  your  honour,  which  you  have  done 
in  divers  parts,  to  the  great  fame  of  chivalry,  as  to  yourself,  and 
of  him  that  made  you  a  knight,  that  it  is  meet  this  lace  be  taken 
from  you." 

22.  After  dinner,  the  knights  of  honour  and  gentlemein  must 
come  to  the  knight,  and  conduct  him  into  the  presence  of  the 
king,  the  esquire's  governors  going  bpfore  him ;  whme,  he  is  to 
say,  ^' Right  noble  and  renowned  Sir!  I  do,  in  all  that  I  can, 
give  you  thanks  for  these  honours,  courtesies,  and  bounty^  which 
you  have  Touchsafed  to  me:"  And,  having  so  said,  shall  take  his 
leave  of  the  king. 

33.  Then  are  the  esquire's  gOTcrnors  to  take  leave  of  this  their 
master,  saying,  ^^  Sir,  we  have,  according  to  the  king's  command, 
iind,  as  we  were  obliged,  done  what  we  can  ;  but,  if  through  ncg<^ 
Ijgence,  we  have  in  aught  displeased  you,  or  by  any  thing  we  have 
done  amiss  at  this  time,  we  desire  pardon  of  you  for  it.  And,  on 
the  other  side.  Sir,  as  right  is,  and  according  to  the  customs  of 
the  court,  and  antient  kingdoms,  we  do  require  our  robes  and 
fees,  as  the  king's  esquires,  companions  to  batchelors,  and  •ther 
lords." 

* 

The  Form  of  his  Mqfestj/^s  Summons^  in  a  Letter  from  the  Lord 
[    ^     Chamberlain^  to  the  several  Persons  of  Honour^  who 

are  to  be  crecUed  Knights  of  the  Bath, 
Sir, 

After  my  hearty  commendation  to  you. 
Whereas  his  majesty  h^th  appointed  the  twenty -third  day  of 
April  next,  for  his  solemn  coronation  at  Westminster,  and  the  day 
before,  io  proceed  publickly  through  the  city  of  London,  to  his 
palace  at  White-Hall ;  and,  according  to  the  antient  qustom  used 
by  his  royal  predecessors,  liU  majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to  ad. 
Vance  certain  of  his  nobility,  and  principal  gentry,  into  the  Noble 
Order  of  the  Bath,  to  attend  him  in  those  great  solemnities,  and, 
amongst  others,  hath  vouchsafed  to  nominate  you  to  be-  one  of 
that  number:  These  are,  therefore,  to  will  and  require  you,  ii^ 
his  majesty*s  name,  to  make  your  appearance  at  his  majesty's  pa^ 
lace  at  Westminster,  upon  Thursday  in  the  afternoon,  being  the 
eighteenth  of  April  nest,  furnished  and  appointed,  as  in  such  cases 
appertaineth,  thereto  begin  the  usual  ceremony,  and  the  next  day 
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iffl 


to  receive  tbe  said  Order  of  Knighthood  of  th«  Bath,  from  hit 
majesty's  hands.  Hereof  jou  are  not  to  fail*  And  so  I  bid  you 
heartily  fkreweH.  *        . 

Youp  very  affectionate  friend,  Manchester. 

Whitehall,  March  1, 1661. 

The  Names  of  some  of  those  honourable  Persons^  who  are  to  be 
created  Knights  of  the  Bathj  at  the  Coronation  of  his  ' 

Majesty^  April  iZy  1661. 

The  Lord  Richard  Butler,  son  to  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Or- 
mond. 

Mr.  Hyde,  son  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Mr.  Egerton,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Bridgtrater. 

Mr.  Berkley,  son  to  the  Lord  Berkley. 

Mr.  Peregrin  Barty,  second  son  to  the  Earl  of  Lindsey. 
.    Mr.  Veere  Vane,  second  son  to  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 

Mr.  Bellasit,  son  of  the  Lord  Bellasis. 

Mr.  Capell,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

Mr.  Francis  Vane,  son  of  Sir  Francis  Vane. 

Mr.  Henry  Vane,  son  of  George  Vane,  Esq; 

Mr..  Edward  Hongerford,  of  Farley  Castle. 

Mr.Monson,  son  of  Sir  John  Monson,  Knight  of  the  Bath. 
'  Mr.  Charles  Frenaman,  whose  noble  father  was  slain  at  Bevis. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Slannying,  son  of  that  loyal  subject,  Sir  Nicholas 
Slannying,  slain  at  Bristol,  26  July,  164:$. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fanshaw,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fanshaw. 

Mr.  Edward  Wise. 

Mr.  Carr  Scroop,  grandson  to  the  Taliant  Sir  George  Scroop, 
who  received  so  many  wounds  in  the  royal  cause  at  Edge- 
Hill. 

Mr.  Butler. 

Colonel  Edward  Harley,  Governor  of  Dunkirk,  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Robert  Harley,  late  Knt  of  the  Bath. 

Mr.  Alexander  Popham. 

Colonel  Richard  Ingoldsby.    . 

Mr.  George  Browne. 

Mr.  Bourchier  Wray,  son  of  Sir  Chichest^  Wray. 

Mr.  Francis  Godolpbin. 
.    Sir  Thoman  Trevor. 

Mr.  Simon  Leech.  .      ^ 

Mr.  John  Bramston,  son  of  Sir  John  Bramston,  late  Lord  Chief  ' 
.    Jusijce. 

Mr.  Wise. 

Mr.  George  Freeman,  son  of  Sir  Ralph  Freeman. 
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To  his  Noblest  Friend^  Sir  Francis  Prujean^  Doctor  ofPhyddt. 

Sir, 
nPHE  censures  and  suffrages  of  the  world  are  like  rocks  and 

shel?es,  against  which,  books,  like  vessels,  oftentimes  dash- 
ing, find  their  own  fate  and  shipwreck.  Sir,  your  acceptance  will 
dispense  a  nobler  and  more  auspicious  g^e,  than  any  which  am 
be  breathed  from  the  looser  or  vainer  air  of  popular  applause,  to 
transport  this  discourse  to  the  pubiick;  and  it  will  be  the  happi- 
ness of  this  treatise,  that  in  future  times  it  shall  intitle  its  safety 
to  so  successful  a  steerage.  For,  indeed,  the  tempest,  with  rea« 
son,  is  frequently  more  destructive  and  ruinous,  than  tiie  stonn 
without  it :  My  own  fear  and  caution  can  secure  or  rescve  me 
from  the  danger  of  the  last ;  but  only  your  candor  and  approba^ 
tion  can  redeem  from  the  prejudices  of  the  first, 

Sir,  your  most  devoted  servant, 

Thomas  Philipott* 

There  having  been  much  written  concerning  this  subfecty  which 
lies  dispersed  in  the  pages  of  several  authors^  and  finding  thai 
none  have  as  yet  attempted  to  compile  and  amass  those  scattered 
notions  into  one  heap,  I  did  believe  it  a  taskj  not  unworthy  thi 
expence  of  timcj  or  my  labour^  to  contract  those  divided  dis* 
courses  into  some  few  sheets :  And  having  brought  them  int» 
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shape  and  order f  to  offer  them  up  to  publick  view;  which  is  tha 
subject  matter  of  this  ensuing  treatise. 

First,  it  is  indisputably  true  from  the  authority  of  the  sacrec) 
records,  the  structure  of  the  ark  owed  aod  intituled  its  original 
contexture  to  the  industrious  precaution  of  Noah,  who,  by  tho 
iaimediate  designation  of  God  himself,  brought  that  wooden  ii« 
land  into  shape  and  order,  to  rescue  some  part  of  mankind  from 
the  angry  baptism  of  a  publick  dekge* 

And  it  is  probable,  that  the  posterity  of  Noah,  having  plap^ 
tations  which  were  contiguous  to  Mount  Ararat,  where  the  ark 
rested,  and  there  Tie  wing  its  skdeton,  might,  according  to  that 
ori^nal,  form  and  build  such  ships,  and  other  yessels  (the  art  of 
navigation  being  not  yet  arrived  to  its  solstice)  as  might  make  ri- 
vers and  more  spacious  waters  obvious  to  a  passage,,  and  mmntain 
such  a  necessary  intercourse,  as  might  improve  a  commerce  b<« 
tween  naticm  and  nation. 

The  heathen  records,  and  monuments  of  pagan  antiquity,  which 
were  ignorant  of  the  structure  of  the  ark,  according  to  the  va- 
riety of  tradition,  assign  the  invention  of  navigation  to  several 
persons.  Diodorns  Siculus  attributes  it  to  Neptune,  who  from 
thence  contracted  the  fippellation  of  God  of  the  Sea.  Strabo,  tq 
Minos  king  of  Crete.  And  lastly,  Tibulhis  consecrates  it  to  the 
fame  and  memory  of  the  city  of  Tyre. 

Minos  indeed  ejcpelled  malefactors  out  of  the  islands,  and  in 
most  of  them  planted  colonies  of  his  own,  by  which  means,  they 
who  inhabited  the  sea-coasts,  becoming  more  addicted  to  riches, 
grew  more  constant  to  their  dwellings ;  of  whom,  some,  grown 
now  rich,  drcufiiscribed  and  encompassed  their  cities  with  walls, 
and  others  by  the  influence  of  Minos  built  a  navy,  and-  by  an  ac- 
tive and  noble  diligence  so  secured  commerce,  that  they  rendered 
navigation  free. 

But  it  is  most  probable,  that.  Tyre  being,  in  elder  times,  a 
city  as  ^ninent  for  its  wealth  and  traffick,  as  it  was  for  its  strength 
and  magnificence,  and  enjoying  with  its  bordering  neighbours,  the 
Phoenicians,  a  large  extensive  sea-coasit,  and  many  capacious  ha- 
vens, whi&h  had  an  aspect  on  the  Mediterranean  ^ea,  found  out 
at  first  the  institution  of  shipping.  From  the  Phoenicians,  and  Ty- 
rians,  it  was  conducted  down  to  the  Egyptians,  by  whose  Indus- 
try  and  ingenuity,  much  was  annexed  to  the  advantage  and  per- 
fection of  it:  For  whereas  the  first  vessels  were  framed  out  of  the 
tnink  of  some  large  tree,  made  hollow  by  art,  or  else  of  divers 
boards,  compacted  into  the  fashion  of  a  boat,  and  covered  with 
the  skins  of  beasts,  the  Phoenicians  moulded  them  into  a  more  ele- 
gant and  convenient  form,  and  secured  them  with  greater  additions 
of  strength,  whilst  the  Egyptians  added,  to  the  former  structure, 
the  supplement  of  decks.  From  the  Egyptians,  this  art  was  tran. 
sported  to  the  Grecians ;  for  when  Danaus,  king  of  Egypt,  to  de- 
cline the  fury  of  his  brother  Rameses,  made  his  approaches  to 
GreeiDe,  he  first  instructed  its  inhabitants  to  sail  in  covered  vesselsj 
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called  NaTcs,  irho  before  perfected  their  yoyages  brer  those  nar* 
row  seas,  on  beams  and  rafters  fastened  together,  to.  whom  they 
gave  the  appellation  of  Rates.  Amongst  the  Grecians,  those  of 
Crete  had  the  highest  repute  for  the  niaoage  of  navigation,  which 
causeth  Strabo  to  ascribe  the  invention  of  ships  to  Minos.  In  times 
subsequent  to  these,  the  Carthaginians,  extracted  from  Tyre,  grew 
most  considerable  in  shipping,  by  the  supply  of  which,  they  often 
disordered  and  distressed  the  affairs  of  the  Komans :  fiot  tbe  fury 
of  a  tempest,  having  separated  a  Quinqueremis,  or  galley  of  fire 
banks  of  oars,  from  the  residue  of  the  Carthaginian  navy,  cast  it 
on  the  coast  of  Italy;  by  a  curious  inspection  into  which,  the 
Romans  obtained  the  art  of  shipping;  and,  not  long  after,  at- 
chieved  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  That  the  Phoenicians  and  Grecki 
transmitted  the  knowledge  of  navigation  to  Spain  and  France,  is 
without  controversy,  since  Gades,  in  the  first,  was  a  colony  of 
the  Phoenicians,  and  Marseilles,  in  the  last,  a.  plantation  of  the 
Phocians.  As  for  Belgium  and  Britain,  they  were,  in  ages  of  an 
^Ider  inscription,  very  barren  and  indigent  in  shipping ;  for  Caesar, 
when  he  made  his  eruption  on  the  last,  found  the  eircumambieni 
teas  so  ill  furnished,  that  he  was  forced,  with  the  industrious  as* 
sistance  of  his  soldiery^  to  build  and  equip  a  navy;  of  six-hundred 
and  two  and  thirty  vessels,  to  transport  hi:;  army  into  Albion. 

The  Phoenicians  having,  as  is  above  recited,  invented  open  tcs. 
sels,  and  the  Egyptians  ships  with  decks,  the  last  of  these  inforced 
the  art  of  navigation,  by  adding  to  it  the  invention  of  gallies,  with 
two  banks  of  oars  upon  a  side;  which  sort  of  vessels,  in  process 
of  fim«,  did  swell  into  that  voluminous  bulk,  that  Ptolemy  Philo. 
pater  is  said  to  have  framed  a  galley  of  fifty  banks.     Ships  of  bur. 
then,  stiledCiraera,  intitle  their  invention  to  the  Cypriots  ;  cock- 
boats or  skifts  (scaphae)  owe  their  first  structure  to  the  Illyrians  or 
Libnrnians ;  Brigantines  (Celoces)  confess  theirs  to  have  been  the 
artifice  of  the  Rhodians ;  frigates,  or  light  barks  (Icmbi)  acknow. 
ledge  their  original  unto  the  industry  of  the  Cyrcnians ;  the.  Pha- 
selus  and  Pamphyli,  ships  instructed  for  war,  werethe  invention 
of  the  Parophylians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Phaselis,  a  town  of 
Lycia  in  Asia  minor.     Vessels  for  transporting  of  horse,  stiled 
Hippagines,  are  indebted,  for  their  first  institution,  to  the  ISalami- 
nians.     Grappling-hooks,    for  theirs,   to  Anacharsis.     Anchors 
confess  their  first  knowledge  to  have  been  from  the  Tuscans.     The 
rudder-helm,  and  art  of  steering,  is  ascribed  to  Typhis,  principal 
pilot  in  Jason^s  eminent  ship,  called  the  Argoe,  who,  having  ob- 
-servcd  that  a  kite,  when  she  divided  the  air,  steered  her  whole 
body  and  flight  with  her  tail,  perfected  that  in  the  designs  of  art, 
which  he  had  discovered  to  have  been  effected  by  instinct  in  the 
works  of  nature.     If  wc  please  to  trace  out  the  first  inventors  of 
tackle,  we  shaM  discover,  that  the  primitive  institution  of  the  oar 
is  attributed  to  the  Boeotians,  and  the  original  discovery  and  use 
of  masts  and  sails  ennoble  the  memory  of  Daedalus,  and  his  son 
Icarus;  the  last  Of  which,  confiding  too  much  in  the  dexterity  of 
•this  invention,  giving  too  large  and  spreading  a  sail  to  the  hark  he 
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waA  engaged  in,  over-set  the  yessel,  and  perished,  and  adopted  th« 
sea,  in  which  he  miscarried,  into  his  own  name. 

Bat,  though  the  supplement  and  addition  of  decks  of  ships  Inti- 
ties  itself  to  the  origin^  artifice  of  the  Egyptians,  as  b  before  re., 
cited ;  yet  had  they  others  of  a  more  narrow  dimension,  both  for 
use  and  transportation ;  for  the  Egyptians,  anciently,  (says  Pliny, 
lib.  xiii.  Nat.  Hist.)  used  to  make  boats  of  reeds  and  bul rushes  ; 
which  assertion  he  again  justices  in  another  place,  Papyraceis  nom 
vibus  (says  he)  armamentisque  Nili  navigamus;  and  to  these 
sels  Lacian  all  odes,  lib.  iy.  Phars.  ^ 


•«  Sic  cum  tenet  omnia  Nilus, 


Conseritar  bibula  mempbttica  cjmba  papyro. 

Which  fashion  of  boat  Moses  was  engaged  in,  when  Pharaoh's 
daughter  rescued  him  from  the  danger  of  the  river*  The  Prophet 
Isaiah  records  such  utensils  in  that  periphrasis  of  Egypt,  ''  Wo  to 
the  land  shadowing  with  wings,  that  sends  ambassadors  by  sea  id 
bulrushes."  Strabo  sailed  to  Egypt  in  a  small  Tcssel  made  of 
wicker,  as  his  own  relation  discoTers  to  ns,  in  the  scyenteenth  of 
his  Geography.  JuTcnal  also  makes  mention  of  earthen  boats  in 
Egypt,  ns^  and  employed  also  there  to  sail  with ;  for,  recording 
the  deadly  feud  and  superstitions  conflicts,  commenced  between 
Ombos  and  Tentyra,  in  relation  to  their  Gods,  he  speaks  thus, 
Sat.  XT. 

Hac  68e?it  rabie  imbelle  &  inatile  vnlgus, 
Parvula  fictilibiu  solitum  dare  vela  pnaselia, 
£t  brevibus  picts  remis  incambere  testas. 

The  Britons  had  anciently  their  naves  vitiles  in  Pliny's  stile ;  the 
natives  of  Ireland  call  them  Corroghs,  and  some  Corracles  ;  they 
were  little  Tessek  coyercd  with  leather,  in  their  dimensions  scarce 
exceeding  the  bnlk  of  a  basket ;  and  these  kind  of  boats,  or  bas- 
kets, were  used  by  Julius  Caesar,  to  transport  his  army  over  the 
river  Sicoris  against  Petreius,  and  other  rivers  elsewhere;  and  he 
had  learned  the  makin§[  of  them,  it  seems,  from  the  Britons,  when 
he  was  in  this  island,  as  himself  attests  in  his  first  book  De  Bella 
Civili:  Ct^ui  generis^  says  he,  cum  superioribus  usus  Britanniag 
docuerai.  And,  in  a  subsequent  discourse,  he  -describes  them 
thus:  Carinte primum  ac  statuminaex  levi  materia  fiebantur^  rem 
liquum  corpus  naoium  viminibus  contextum  integebatur.  They 
have  the  like  vessels  on  the  rirer  Euphrates,  to  transport  commo* 
dities  to  Babylon ;  and  their  proportion  is  so  conformable  to  these 
British  ones  (according  to  the  pattern  discovered  to  us  by  Hero- 
dotus) that  a  man  would  judge,  that  either  the  Britons  extracted 
the  description  of  these  vessels  from  the  Babylonians,^  or  the  Baby- 
lonians from  them.  For  Herodotus,  in  Clio,  that  is,  the  first 
book  of  his  History,  affirms,  that  they  had  boats,  made  of  Oiiier 
or  wiHoif^s,  of  an  orbicular  form,  and  in  the  fashion  of  a  buckler, 
without  prow  or  poop,  and  covered  over  on  the  outside  with  the 
|lead  of  a  bullock,  tanned.     In  thcse^  besides  their  native  commo- 
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dities,  they  used  to  convei^h  palm* wines  ia.  tans,  to  be  soldo* 
Tended  at  fiabylon ;  two  men,  with  an  oar  a-piece  in  their  hands, 
4K>ndocting  and  managing  the  yessel* 

These  yessels  were  so  portable,  that  the  owners  were  aecos* 
tomed  to  transport  them  on  their  backs  to  and  frpm  die  water ; 
^e  master  would  carry  his  boat  by  land,  and  the  boat  would  waft 
the  master  on  the  water ;  as  the  Arabian  fisherman  uses  to  do  with 
liis  tortoise-shell,  which  is  his  shallop  by  sea,  and  his  house  on 
land;  under  which  he  sleeps,  and  in  which  he  sails. 

Proportionate  in  their  dimension  to  these  are  those  which  the 
Egyptians  use  at  this  day  upon  the  Nile,  which  they  take  upon 
their  backs,  when  they  approach  the  cataracts  and  steeper  falls  of 
that  river. 

Boterius  calls  them  Naves  pHcatiles^  and-  which  they  employ  ia 
come  places  of  the  West-Indies:  For,  in  the  year  1509,  we  read, 
that  there  were  brought  to  Roan  seven  Indians,  confined  to  one 
small  vessel  or  boat,  which  was  so  portable,  that  one  man  could 
raise  it  up  with  his  hand,  as  the  same  Boterius,  in  his  Rations, 
f  eems  to  intimate. 

In  some  places  of  the  West-Indies  they  fish  with  faggots  com- 
posed of  bulrushes,  in  their  dialect  stiled  Balsa's:  Having  sus- 
tained them  upon  their  shoulders  to  the  sea,  they  there  cart  them 
in ;  then  leap  upon  them,  and  after  row  into  the  main,  with  small 
reeds  on  either  side,  themselves  standing  upright,  like' Tritons  or 
Neptunes;  and  in  these  Balsa's  they  are  accnstomedto  carry  those 
cords  and  nets,  they  employ  in  fishing.  The  Indians  likewise 
have  long  boats,  called  Canoo's,  made  hollow,  and  artificially 
framed  out  of  one  tree.  In  Greenland  the  fishermen's  boats  are 
composed  into  the  shape  of  weavers  shuttles,  covered  oat#ardly 
with  skins  of  beals,  and  inwardly  fashioned,  and  fortified  with  the 
bones  of  the  same&hes;  which,  being  sewed  together  with  many 
doubles  and  sutures,  are  so  secure,  that,  in  foul  and  stormy  wea« 
ther,  they  will  shut  themselves  up  in  the  same,  being  rescned^.by 
the  aid  of  these,  from  the  fury  and  imminent  prejudices  of  rocks, 
winds,  and  tempests :  These  are  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  and 
two  feet  and  an  half  in  their  breadth,  and  so  swift,  that  no  ship  is 
able  to  outvy  them  in  speed ;  and  so  light  of  portage,  :that  one 
man  may  support  many;  and  they  are  furnished  but  with  one 
oar. 

Before  I  wind  up  this  discourse,  I  shall  winnow  and  discuss  that 
question,  Whether  or  not  antiquity  had  any  discovery  or  notice  of 
the  compass,  which,  in  this  latter  age,  hath  contributed  so  mvch 
to  the  improvement  of  Navigation?  Those,  who  do  assert,  that 
it  had  some  imperfect  glimmering,  or  rather  some  gloomy  cogni* 
sance  of  it,  do  establish  their  opinion  on  the  authority  of  Plantus, 
where  they  find  mention  of  the  Vcrsoria:  And,  secondly,  because 
the  load-stone,  which  sways  and  manages  the  compass,  was  anci- 
ently, by  the  Greeks,  stiled  Magnes,  and  Lapis  Heraclius ;  both 
which  names  remain  instated  upon  it  until  this  day.  But  to  the 
first  it  s  answered,  that  the  Versoria  of  Plautus  is  no  other,thaii 
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that  piece  of  tackle^  whicfa,  in  the  modem  dialect  of  our  marinen, 
falls  under  the  appellation  of  a  Bolin,  by  which  thej  used  to  tarn 
their  sails,  and  proportion  them  to  the  changeable  Ticissitnde  of 
iBverj  wind.  And  so  mnch  is  manifest  from  Plautas  himself,  in  tha 
Comedy  which  he  stiles  Mercator,  saying,  Hinc  ventus  nunc  #0. 
tundus  esty  cape  modo  versdrimn;  so  called  from  verto,  to  turn 
often ;  or  eke  it  may  borrow  ita  extraction  and  nativity  from  veTm 
mm,  the  first  supine  of  verto;  whence  x)elum  verier e  is  a  customary 
term  amongst  the  Latins,  used  to  express  the  shifting  of  the  sail,  as 
the  wind  does  rary.  As  for  the  load-stone,  it  was,  indeed,  by  the 
Greeks,  called  litpis  Heraclins,  not  becanse  Hercules  Tyrios,  to 
whom  the  sea-faring  Phoenicians,  in  storms  and  tempests,  offered 
np  their  orisons  for  protection,  first  traced  out  the  vertue  and  en* 
ergetical  effluviums  of  it,  as  some  contend ;  but  bec^se  it  was  dis^ 
covered  near  Heradea,  a  dty  of  Lydia,  called  for  the  same  rea«- 
son,  and  upon  the  same  account,  liipis  Lydins  also,  and,  by  the 
ancients,  known  only  under  the  notion  of  a  touch^stone.  Nor 
does  the  name  of  Magnes,  used  under  that  appellation  promiscu*. 
ously  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  owe  its  original  etymology 
to  any  other  root  or  cradle,  than  that  it  was  found  near  Magnesia, 
a  city  of  Lydia,  of  which  Heraclea,  above-mentioned,  was  like- 
wise a  part ;  from  whence  it  hath  ever  since  purchased  the  oon- 
stant  denomination  of  Lapis  Magnes;;  so  Suidas  asserts  for  the 
Greeks,  and  old  Lucretius  affirms  the  same  for  the  Latins.  Har- 
ing  eTinoed,  from  these  demonstrations,  the  ignorance  of  antiquity, 
both  ia  the  notional  knowledge,  and  practical  application  of  the 
compass,  it  now  remains  my  task  to  unwind,  to  whom, 'in  times 
of  a  more  reoent  inscription,  this  excellent  instrument  intitled  its 
first  discovery.  And,  if  we  will  trayerse  and  peruse  records  of  a 
modem  aspect,  we  shall  find,  that  the  invention  of  the  Pyxis  Nan* 
tica,  or  C^pass,  is  generally  ascribed  to  John  Goia,  or  Flavio 
Goia,  as  others  stile  him,  of  Amalphi  in  Campania,  in  the  king^ 
dom  of  Naples.  But  all  rare  and  curious  artifices  are,  in  their 
first  productions,  like  the  designs  of  chymistry,  much  in  projec* 
tion,  but  little  in  perfection;  for  his  discoyery  reached  but  to 
dgbt  winds  only,  which  made  up  his  compass,  that  is,  the  four 
principal,  and  four  collateral ;-  and  left  the  improvement  of  this 
inyention  to  be  attempted  by  posterity,  which  indeed  did  add  shape 
and  just  perfection  to  this  ingenious  design.  For,  in  some  few 
ages  sttbMquent  to  this,  the  people  of  Antwerp  and  Bruges  com<(' 
pleated  this  invention,  by  annexing  to  the  compass  twenty-four 
other  subordinate  winds,  or  points.  Before  this  invention,  pilots 
were  directed  In  their  right  Toyages  by  certain  stars,  they  took 
notice  of,  especially  the  Pleiades,  or  Charrles's  Wain,  and  the  two 
Itars  in  the  tail  of  the  bear,  called  Ilelice  and  Cynosura,  which  are 
therefore  called  load-stars,  or  leading-stars.  As  travellers,  in  the 
desarts  of  Arabia,  and  those  of  Tartary,  were  always  guided  by 
some  fixed  stars,  in  the  night-time,  to  steer  their  courses  in  those 
pathless,  bordered,  and  inhospitable  ways ;  so  seamen  were  di- 
rected by  the  like  heavenly  guides,  in  the  untractable  wilderness  of 
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waten,  before  this  excellent  artifice  was  found  out:  But,  if  tfae 
sky  happened  to  be  sullied  with  mists,  and  (he  stars  to  be  muf. 
fled  wiUi  clouds,  then  the  most  experienced  pilot  was  at  a  loss^ 
and  was  obliged, 'bj  dropping  an  anchor,  presentlj  to. take  up 
his  rest. 

But  the  ingenious  Amalphitan  hath  secured  posterity,  by  a  no- 
ble^ remedy,  against  this  grand  inconvenience,  and  discovered  a 
method,  by  which  men  might  steer  a  certain  and  infallible  course, 
in  the  most  gloomy  nights,  and  most  tumultuous  seas  ;  and  this  by 
the  guide  and  conduct  of  a  little  stone,  stiled,  from  its  use  and  in- 
fluence, the  Load-stone.  This  load-stone  is  now  our  loacUstar,  and 
the  Mariner's  Directory. 

This  stone  treasures  up  two  strange  properties  in  its  dusky  en. 
trails,  the  one  of  attraction,  the  other  of  direction :  Thb  property 
of  direction  (which  chiefly  hath  an  aspect  on  our  present  business) 
is,  that,  being  set  in  a  dish,  and  left  to  float  freely  upon  the  water, 
it  will,  with  one  end,  pmnt  directly  to  the  north,  and,  with  the 
other,  to  the  south ;  and  will  dispense  this  faculty,  or  property,  to 
a  needle,  that  b  rubbed,  or  touched  with  it.  . 

The  Pyxis  Nautica,  or  Mariner's  Card,  wjiich  carries  a  needle, 
touched  with  the  load-stone,  in  the  middle  of  it,  with  two-and. 
thirty  rhombs  or  liues  drawn  round  about  it,  according  to  th^.  num- 
ber of  the  cardinal  and  collateral  winds,  is  no  less  useful  by  land, 
than  it  is^by  sea ;  so  that  they,  who  are  engaged  to  travel  through 
llesarts,  as  the  caravsuis  do  to  Meccha  and  Medina,  and  other  places, 
do  now  make  good  use  of  this  artifice,  whereas,  in  former  ages,  a 
star  was  their  best  pilot  by  night. 

Ludovicus  Bartema  relates,  that  they,  who  travel  over  the  Sy- 
rian and  Arabian  desarts,  which  are  faced  and  covered  with  a  film 
of  light  and  shifting  sand,  so  that  no  track  can  ever  be  discovered, 
do  frame  certain  boxes  of  wood,  which  they  place  on  camels  backs ; 
and,  shutting  themselves  up  in  the  said  boxes,  to  r^cue  themselves 
from  the  sand,  by  the  help  of  the  load.stone,  like  the  mariner's 
compass,  they  steer  their  course  over  the  vast^  uncouth,  and  un- 
tractable  desarts.  Some  do  in  title  the  invention  of  the  compass  to 
the  people  of  China.  Doctor  Gilbert,  in  his  book  de  Magnete, 
asserts,  that  Paulas  Yenetus  transported  it  first  into  Italy,  in  the 
year  l^OO,  having  learned  it  from  the  Chinese:  And  Ludpvicus 
Vertomannus  affirms,  that,  when  he  was  in  the  £ast.Indies,  about 
the  year  1500  (above  an  hundred  and  sixty  years  since)  he  saw  the 
pilot  of  his  ship  direct  his  course  by  a  compass,  fashioned  and 
framed  according  to  the  figure,  and  proportion  of  those  we  use  at 
this  instant,  when  he  was.  sailing  towards  Java.  If  you  will  con- 
sult Pliny,  he  will  tell  you,  t^at  the  inhabitants  of  Taprobana 
(now  called  Sumatra)  because  they  could  not  behold  the  pplcstar 
to  sail  by,  carried  with  them  certain  birds  to  sea,  which  they  did 
often  let  fly  ;  and,  as  these  birds,  by  natural  instinct,  applied  their 
flight  always  to  the -land,  so  the  mapiners  directed  their  course  af- 
ter them.  The  mariner's  compass  is  not  arrived  yet  tp  that  per- 
fection, but  that  it  require^;  some  i;npr;;veiDcnt  and  amcndmeut ; 
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for  the  magnetick  needle  does  not  exactly  point  to  the  north  in  all 
meridians,  but  varies  and  distorts  itself  (in  some  places  more,  in 
some  less)  from  the  direct  posture,  configuration,  and  aspect  of 
the  north  and  south,  iirhich  multiplies  and  inforces  the  seaman's 
distractions,  and  inwraps  him  oftentimes  in  difficult  and  dangerous 
errors.  Van  Helmont,  an  eminent  Paracelsian  of  Flanders,  pro. 
fesses  an  expedite  M^ay  to  regulafe  this  grd.nd  ihconyenicnce,  name- 
ly, how  to  make  a  needle  that  should  ncyer  yary  or  alter  from  the 
right  point,  which  may  be  performed  by  a  vigorous  imagination^  as 
he  affirms,  thus :  If  a  man,  in  framing  the  needle,  shall  «tand  with 
his  back  placed  to  the  north,  and  place  one  point'of  the  needle 
(which  he  intends  for  the  north)  directly  towards  himself;  the 
needle,  so  made,  shall  always  point  regularly  and  infallibly  to- 
ward  the  north,  yithout  yariation.  I  wish,  that  some  person  of 
an  exalted  imagination  would  compose  some  needles,  for  expcri. 
ment,  after  Helmont's  direction,  since  it  is  an  affair  of  noble  and 
actiye  concernment,  to- the  publick  interest  of  eyery  nation,  to 
have  this  inyention  of  the  compass  either  improved,  or  rectified. 

But  this  artifice  of  Helmont  is  infirm  and  crazy  in  the  whole 
frame  and  contexture  of  it,  if  the  yariation  of  the  needle,  from  its 
meridional  polarity,  proceed  from  the  attractiye  yigour  and  magne- 
tical  alliciency  of  the  earth,  which,  by  irrefragable  demonstra- 
tions, nay  be  eyinced  to  be  one  continued  magnet.  Now  a  mag. 
netical  body  is  stiled,  not  only,  that  which  hath  a  power  attrac. 
tiye,  but  that  which,  being  situated  in  a  conyenient  medium,  by 
an  intrinsick  natural  propension,  disposes  itself  to  one  invariable 
and  fixed  residence,  so  that,  if  it  were  yiolently  removed,  yet 
would  it  not  abandon  its  primitive  points,  nor  fix  in  the  east  and 
west,  bat  return  unto  its  polary  situation  again.  And  such  a  mag- 
netical  yertue  is  diffused  through  the  whole  body  of  the  earth, 
whereby  as  unto  its  natural  points,  and  proper  terms,  it  still  makes 
its  addresses  unto  the  poles,  being  so  constituted  in  its  whole  frame, 
Order,  and  aspect,  unto  these  points,  that  those  parts,  which  are 
now  at  the  Poles,  would  not  naturally  reside  under  the  equator, 
nor  Nova  Zemhld  continue  in  the  place  of  J(tva  or  Borneo,  Nor 
is  the  attractiye  yigour  of  this  great  body,  the  earth,  cloistered  up 
within  its  own  inward  cells  and  rect*sscs,  or  circumscribed  within 
the  circumference  of  its  own  surface,,  but  shed  at  indeterminate 
distances,  through  the  air,  water,  and  all  other  circumjacent  bo- 
dies; exciting  and  transplanting  its  magnetical  yertue  into  all  bo- 
dies,, either  within  its  surface,  or  without  it;  and  effecting  that  in 
an  abstruse  and  indiscernible  way,  that  we  visibly  behold  per- 
formed by  the  load.stone.  For  these  effluviums  penetrate  all  bo- 
dies,, and,  being  ever  ready  in  the  medium,  attack  all  objects  pro- 
portionate, or  capable  of  their  vigorous  and  active  excitation  :  And 
this  is  manifest  from  steel  wires  thrust  thorough  little  spheres,  or 
globes  of  cork  floating  on  the  water,  or  in  naked  needles  gently 
dropped  thereon;  for  so  disposed  they  will  not  rest,  until  they 
haye  traced  out  the  meridian,  and,  as  near  as  possibly  they  may, 
lie  paraUel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth.     Now  this  direction  dues  not 
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originally  result  from  themselves,  but  is  derirative  and  contracted 
from  the  magneticai  efflux  of  the  earth.  And  these  demonstra- 
tions may  be  improved  by  the  observation  of  soma  subsequent  ex« 
periments ;  as,       , 

t^ir^t,  Fjom  a  needled  sphere  of  cork,  equally  contiguous  unto 
the  surface  of  the  water ;  for,  if  the  needle  be  not  seated  iii  ai| 
exact  equilibration,  that  end  which  is  too  light,  if  touched,  be- 
comes even  ;  that  needle  also,  which  will  but  just  swim  under  wa- 
ter, if  forcibly  touched,  will  sink  deeper,  and  sometimes  unto  tha^ 
bottom ;  which  proceeds  from  an  union  of  those  magneticai  efflux^ 
ions,  which  estreat  from  the  earth,  with  those  magnetick  atoiBi 
which  flow  from  the  body  of  the  load.stone,  and  make  an,  impress 
lion  on  the  needle. 

Now  those  first,  being  of  a  congenerous  nature  with  the  last, 
but  more  numerous  and  powerful,  by  this  their  mutual  entwining 
and  complication,  drag  away  the  needle,  as  their  captiTc,  «Qd  sink 
it  into  the  above  recited  position. 

Secondly,  From  a  wire  or  needle  which,  being  denuded  and  de-. 
Tested  of  that  meridional  projection,  the  magnetick  impression  of 
the  load-stone  bad  formerly  instated  and  imprinted  upon  it,  by  its 
great  adversary  the  fire,  by  being  some  time  entered  in  the  earth, 
becomes  new  impregnated  with  the  vertue  of  that  great  and  vigpr. 
ous  magnet,  and  again  contracts  &uch  a  polarity,  or  meridional  su 
tuation,  as  though  it  had  never  suffered  under  the  persecution  of 
its  flaming  enemy.  Now  whether  these  above-mentioned  effluvi- 
ums of  the  earth  do  fly  by  estreated  atoms,  or  winding  particles,, 
as  some  assert,  or  glide  by  streams  attracted  from  either  pole  or 
hemisphere  of  the  earth,  unto  the  equator,  as  others  affirm;  it  sig- 
nifies nothing  to  the  diminution  of  the  magnetick  vertue  of  the 
earth,  but  rather  more  distinctly  sets  down  the  gests  and  progres- 
sire  motion  of  its  attractive  alliciency  and  excitation. 

Thirdly,  If  a  load-stone  be  made  red-hot,  it  loseth  the  magneti- 
cai vigour  it  had  before  in  itself,  and  acquires  another  from  the 
earth  in  its  refrigeration ;  for  that  part,  which  cooleth  towards  the 
earth,  will  obtain  the  respect  of  the  north,  and  attract  the  soutlu 
em  point  or  cuspts  of  the  needle :  And  the  reason  hereof  is,  that, 
though  the  attractive  yertue  of  the  load.stone  be  in  this  fiery  agony 
much  impaired,  exha^usted,  and  diminished,  yet  is  it  not  totally 
extinguished,  so  that  when  its  sickly  and  impoverished  vigour  is 
re-inforced  and  recruited,  by  a  supply  or  accession  of  effluTiums, 
from  the  earth,  by  an  union  or  combination  with  this  new  stock 
of  magneticai  atoms,  it  does  not  only  revive,  but  is  improved  to  its 
former  attraction  and  verticity. 

Fourthly,  It  is  observed,  that  both  bricks  and  irons  contract  a 
tertici ty,  by  long  and  continued  position  ;  that  is,  not  only  being 
placed  from  north  and  south,  and  lying  in  the  meridian,  but  re* 
specting  the  zenith  and  perpendicular,  unto  the  center  of  the  earth; 
as  is  evident  in  bars  of  windows,  casements,  hinges,  and  the  like. 
The  same  condition  also  do  bricks  contract,  by  being  long  time 
placed  in  one  continued  situation  in  a  wall;  for,  if  the  needle bf. 
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presented  unto  their  lower  extreams,  it  wheeleth  aboat,  and  tarns 
its  southern  point  onto  them.  And  the  reason  of  this  is,  that,  that 
film  or  scarf,  in  which  thejr  lay  originally  wrapped  up,  and  which 
did  obstruct  the  magnetical  impressions  of  the  earth,  being  worn 
off  by  decursion  of  time,  and  the  perpetual  assaults  of  de  ele- 
ments, the  magnetical  atoms  of  the  earth  do  with  more  yigoar  in« 
Tade  Uiem,  and  by  frequent  onsets,  having  implanted  their  Tertue 
in  them,  engage  them  to  that  yerticity. 

Fifthly,  Iron  in  a>  particular  sympathy  moves  to  the  load-stone^ 
but  yet,  if  it  exceed  a  certain  quantity,  it  abandons  and  quits  those 
affections  aiid  interests ;  and,  like  an  affectionate  citizen,  or  faith« 
fnl  patriot,  moves  to  the  earth,  which  is  the  region  and  country  of 
its  connaturals. 

From  what  hath  thus  been  remarkably  discovered,  it  is  easy  to 
unfold,  from  a  foundation  not  only  of  probability,  but  almost  of 
necessity,  whence  proceeds  the  cause  of  the  variation  of  the  com« 
pass,  that  is,  an  arch  of  the  horizon,  intercepted  between  the  true 
and  magnetical  meridian.  The  true  meridian  is  a  greater  circle, 
passing  through  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  the  zenith  or  vertex 
of  any  place,  exactly  dividing  the  east  from  the  west.  Now  on 
this  line  the  needle  exactly  lieth  not,  bat  diverts  and  varies  its  pointy 
that  is,  the  north  point  on  this  side  the  equator,  the  south  on  the 
other,  sometimes  unto  the  east,  sometimes  unto  the  west,  and,  in 
some  places,  varies  not  at  all.  Now  the  cause  of  this  variation 
may  be  the  inequality  of  the  earth,  variously  disposed,  and  dif. 
ferently  mixed  with  the  sea ;  with  all  the  different  emissions  of  its 
strength  and  magnetical  vigour,  from  the  more  eminent  and  gib- 
bous or  knobby  parts  thereof ;  for  the  needle  naturally  endeavours 
to  conform  unto  the  meridian,  but,  being  distracted,  is  driven  and 
distorted  that  way,  where  the  greater  and  more  powerful  parts  of 
the  earth  are  situated. 

Now  whereas  on  this  side  the  meridian,  or  the  Isles  of  Azores, 
where  the  first  meridian  is  placed,  the  needle  varies  eastward,  it 
may  be  occasioned  by  that  vast  tract  of  earth,  that  is,  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  seated  towards  the  east,  and  disposing  the  needle 
that  way ;  on  the  other  side  some  parts  of  the  Azores,  or  Islands 
of  St  Michael,  which  have  a  middle  situation  between  these  con- 
tinents,  and  that  vast  tract  of  America,  almost  proportionate  and 
answerable  to  these  in  its  spacious  bulk  and  dimension,  it  seems 
equally  distracted,  by  both,  and  diverting  unto  neither,  doth  pa- 
rallel and  place  itself  upon  the  true  meridian.  But,  sailing  far- 
ther, it  veers  its  lilly  towards  the  west,  and  regards  that  quarter 
wherein  the  land  is  nearer  or  greater;  and  in  the  same  latitude,  as 
it  approaches  its  shore,  augments  its  variation.  Now  because  where 
the  greater  continents  are  united  and  combined,  the  action  and 
efflux  of  magnetical  atomi  is  also  greater,  therefore  those  needles 
do  suffer  the  greatest  variation,  which  are  in  countries,  which  do 
most  feel  that  magnetick  impression.  And,  therefore,  hath  Rome 
far  l^s- variation  than  London*  For,  on  the  west-side  of  Rome, 
are  seated  the  gveat  continents  of  France^  Spain,  and  Germany, 
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which  seem  to  retrench  the  exuberant  effluTiams,  and  pois^  ihe  ti« 
gour  of  the  eastern  parts.  But  unto  England  there  .is  almost  no 
earth  west,  for  the  whole  extent  of  Asia  and  Europe  Uetk  eastward, 
and  therefore,  at  London,  it  yaries  eleyen  degrees,  that  is,  almost 
one  rhomb.'  Thus  also,  by  reason  of  the  great  continent  of  Bra- 
sile,  Peru,  and  Chisi,  the  needle  declines  towards  the  land  twehre 
degrees.  But  at  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  where  the  land  is  con.' 
tracted  into  a  narrow  volume,  and.  the  sea  on  the  other  tide  of  a 
rast  diffusion  and  extent,  it  yaries  but  fire  or  six.  And  so  likewise 
because  the  Cape  de  las  Aguellas  hath  sea  on  both  sides  near  it,  and 
other  land  remote,  and  as  it  were  of  an  equal  distance  from  it,  ihere- 
•  fi^re-  at  that  point  the  needle  conforms  unto  the  true  meridian^  be. 
^  ing  not  distracted  with  the  attraction  resulting  from  the  yidnitj  of 
an  adjacent  continent.  To  this  maj  be  added,  that  thisYariatioa 
proceedeth  not  only  from  some  eminent  terrestrial  knobs  or  ekcres. 
cencies,  which  appear  like  so  many  wens  upon  the  face  of  the 
world;  as,  also  many  magnetical  yeins  of  the'earth,  collaterally 
respecting  the  needle,  but  the  different  accumulation  of  the  earth, 
disposed  unto  the  Poles,  lying  under  the  sea  and  waters ;  which  af. 
feet  the  needle  with  greater  or  lesser  variation,  according  to  the 
vigour  or  impotency  of  these  subterraneous  lines,  or  the  intire  or 
broken  body  of  the  magnetical  fabrick  under|it.  As  it  is  observa. 
ble,  from  several  load-stones,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  any  water; 
fbr  a  load-stone  or  needle,  upon  the  surface,  will  variously  con. 
form  itself,  according  to  the  vigour  or  imbecility  of  the  load-stones 
under  it. 

Lastly,  From  what  hath  been  premised,  a  reason  may  be  ailed 
ged  for  the  variation  of  the  variation,  and  why,  according  to  ob. 
servation,  the  variation  of  the  needle  hath  after  some  years  been 
found  to  vary,  either  more,  where  it  was  discovered  to  rary  but 
little  before,  or  but  little,  where  formerly  it  had  a  greater- deflex. 
ion  or  variation.  For  this  may  proceed  from  the  mutation  of  the 
earth,  as  it  is  dislocated  or  supplanted  by  earth-quak^,  wasted'and 
impaired  by  sulphureous,  or  other  subterraneous  fires ;  or  else,  as 
its  magnetick  vertue  is  arrested  in  its  emanation,  by  being  aston. 
ished  and  stupefied  by  mineral  spirits,  or  those  fumes  and  exhala- 
tions  that  have  any  mercurial  or  arsenical  atoms  implanted  in  them; 
all  which,  by  a  reiterated  impression,  may  so  alter  the  constitu. 
tioB  of  the  magnetical  parts  of  the  earth,  either  by  subtraction  or 
addition,  that,  in  decursion  of  time,  they  may  vary  the  variation 
over  the  place. 

Having  thus  discovered  those,  to  whom,  not  only  ships,  but  like- 
,  -^ise  the  art  of  managing  them,  did  in  title  its  original  invention,  I 
shall  add  something  by  way  of  supplement,  touching  the  derivation 
of  the  name  of  that  eminent  officer,  to  whom,  both,  in  elder  and 
,  more  modern  times,  ^he  care  of  publick  navies  hath  been  commit- 
ted, vulgarly  stiled  the  Admiral;  and,  if  we  shall  disjoint  oi;  dis- 
sect the  name,  we  shall  find  it  confess  itself  to  be  both  of  Arabian 
stnd  Greek  extraction  ;  for  Emir,  or  Amir,  in  Arabian,  imports  as 
jfiHch  ns  Lordy  and  a^^^  in  Greek,  is  of  the  sea;  so  that  both  these 
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words  cemented  together,  into  the  appellation  of  Admiral,  signify 
a  lord  of  the  sea.     Now  the  word  Emir,  or  Amir,  for  they  are  co» 
incident,  was  a  denomination  anciently  used  by  the  Arabian  Ca- 
liphs,  as  a  term  of  dignity  and  eminence ;  so  many  of  them  had  the 
additional  appellation  of  jimir  Elmumuninj  and  Emir  Omimelin ; 
the  first  may  be  rendered  Rex  Orthodoxorum^  or  the  king  of  per. 
sons  orthodox ;  and  the  last  may  he  translated  Rex  Credentium^ 
prince  or  king  of  the  believers ;  and,  at  this  day,  he  that  in  Tufky, 
by  the  command  and  designation  of  the  Grand  Signior,  dcliTcrs  the 
banners  to  the  Sanzacks  and  Qeglerbegs,   by  which  they  receire 
their  investiture,  is  stiled  EmfV  ifa/em,  lord  of  the  banner;  or, 
if  you  will  receive  it  in  a  more  pompous  epithet,  the  Turks  chief 
standard-bearer  ;  and  this  accords  with  what  Leunclavius  delivers 
in  his  Turkish  pandects:  "  Emir  llalem  (says  he)  signiJicaJt  Do* 
minum  Vexillorum  et  Flammeolorum^  qui  scilicet  supremus  est 
Sultani  Vexillifer^  ac  omnibus  Beglerbegis  ac  Sanzacbegisy  quum 
creantur^  vexilla  sua  porrigit.^'      And  hence  we  read  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  holy  war,  that  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  slew  an 
•ininent  Saracenical  Amir^  whose  standard  had  in  summitate  Ar* 
gentecB  Hastce  Pomum  Aureum,  which  he  offered  at  the  sepul* 
chre  of  our  Saviour,  having  purchased  it  at  twenty  marks,  of  one 
who  had  taken  it  by  right  of  war.     Now  this  word  Amir,  or  Emir, 
is  deduced  from  the  .  Arabick  verb,  Amara,  which,  rendered  into 
Latin,  is  IMxit,  or  Edixit,  or  else  extracted  from  the  Hebrew  verb, 
Amar,  which,  melted  into  Latin,  signifies  prcecepit  seu  imperavity 
and  it  is  possible  the  Spanish  word,  Almirante,  is  contracted  from 
El  Amirante;  and  that  again,  by  Moorish  and  Arabick  channels 
from  Alamir,  which  imports  as  much  as  the  chief  captain.     Now, 
although  vulgar  use  and  custom,  by  apposition  of  this  word  'a;^, 
have  restrained  this  great  officer,  only  to  the  command  of  the  sea, 
yety  in  times  pf  an  elder  aspect,  it  was  of  a  more  confused,  or  pro- 
miscuous signification ;    and  was  not  alone  confined  to  maritime 
authority,  but  was  likewise  attributed  to  those  eminent  Saracenical 
«oldiers  and  governors,  who  were  engaged  in  a  command  by  land,  . 
.  which  was  proportionate,  aad  answerable  in  its  latitude  and  extent, 
to  that  nfhich  was  exercised  by  the  ancient  tribunes  of  the  Roman 
militia ;  and  this  I  can  easily  collect,  from  the  authority  and  testi- 
mony of  very  ancient  authors.     And,  first,  Sigebert,  the  monk,  in 
his  chronicle,  relates,  that  Mahomet,  or  Muhammed,  so  he  calls 
him,  about  the  year  630,  constituted  four  gpvernors  in  the  Sarace- 
nical kingdom,  which  were  called  admirals.     And  Theophanes,  in 
his  chronicle  cited  by  Meursius,  tells  us,  that  Muhammed,  being 
about  to  die,  designed  four  admirals,  who  were  to  subdue  those, 
who,  being  of  Arabick  extraction,  did  yet  assert  the  christian  reli- 
gion.    And  a  nameless  author,  .quoted  by  Bedwell,  seconds  this 
relation,   by  informing  us,   that  a  certain  Caliph  constituted  four 
tribunes  of  his  soldiery,  vulgarly  called  admirals  (Admirantes  they 
are  called  in  his  stile,  though  in  the  phrase  of  Theophanes,  above 
cited,  they  are  stiled  Amiraei)  to  every  one  of  which,  he  gave  the 
command  of  many  subordinate  officers  and  captains,  and  whibh 
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commanders  he  called,  The  sharp  swords  of  god*  And  Jubhis^ 
otit  of  the  notes  of  Cedrenus  upon  Curopalates^  discoTsrs  to  is^ 
that  Mahomet,  upon  his  decease,  appointed  four  admivak) 
Whom  he  enjoined  to  crush  and  extirpate  all  those  Aralwyu 
who  had  embraced  the  christian  religion :  And  farther  rektaB, 
that  they,  to  perfect  his  commands,  adranced  against  Theo- 
dorus,  chamberlain  and  general  to  the  Greek  Emperor,  between 
whom  and  themselTCS,  a  fatal  faeld  was  commenced ;  ^  in  Which, 
three  of  these  admirals  and  a  numerous  heap  of  mother  soldiers 
perished. 

The  tyrant  of  Babylon,  in  the  stile  of  Henry  of  Huntington,  is 
named  the  admiral  of  Babylon ;  and  the  same  author,  in  his  chron- 
icle, asserts  tweWe  admirals  of  the  Pagans,  to  hare  been  slain  at  the 
siege  of  Antioch.  And  Rupert  the  monk,  in  the  fourth  book  of 
his  Saracenical  history,  affirms,  that  the  son  of  Cassian,  the  great 
king  of  Antioch,  and  tweWe  admirals,  which  the  Caliph  of  Baby* 
Ion  (king  he  calls  him)  had  employed  with  succours  to  the  king 
aboTe-mentioned,  all  perished  at  the  siege  of  Antioch;  and  these 
twelye  which  had  the  appellation  of  admiral,  annexed  to  tiiem,  he' 
makes  to  be  rulers  of  twelve  distinct  territories  or  proyinces.  And 
the  same  author,  in  the  beginning  of  his  fifth  book,  relates,  that  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Caliph  of  Babylon,  in  their  addresses  to  tiie 
Prench  chieftains,  stile  that  monarch,  the  admiral  of  Babylon. 
J)ominus  nosier ^  Admir alius  Babylonia^  mandtft  vobis.  Franco^ 
rum  Principibus  salutem  ;  so  in  his  phrase  runs  their  appellation. 
Monstrelet,  an  author  of  good  estimate,  mentions  Arcubalistarnm 
Admirallum,  an  admiral  of  the  Arcubalists,  or  of  those  persons  who 
were  armed  with  cross-bows;  and  lastly,  Matthew  Paris,  in  his 
life  of  William  Rtfus,  tells  us,  of  one  Corbaran,  who^  after  he 
had  marshalled  his  army,  and  brought  his  squadrons  into  form  and 
order,  put  those  troops  under  the  command  of  twenty-nine  kii^ 

«  and  admirals. 

But  as  this  eminent  maritime  officer,  in  these  latter  times,  hath 
by*  prescription  constantly  assumed  the  name  of  admiral;  8O3  in  tiie 
times  of  an  elder  inscription,  he  was  not  always  stiled  Admirallns, 
but  Tcry  frequently  Magnus  Drungarius  Classis^  or  the  great 
prungar  of  the  nary,  an  office  of  eminency  and  high  estimate  under 
the  Greek  Emperors;  yet  this  title  was  not  so  confined  to  the  sea, 
but  that  itwas  attributed  likewise  to  those  noble  persons,  who  ma^ 
naged  the  command  of  the  land  militia;  and  therefore  the  learned 

•  Meursius  notes,  that  there  wa6  Magnus  Drungarius  Bigke^  that 
is,  Vigilice  seu  Excubiarum  Pfcefectusy  the  chief  commander  or 
"prefecty  to  whose  inspectiqn,  the  care  of  the  watch  was  splely  in- 
trusted ;  the  ensign  or  monument  of  whose  authorify,  as  the  same 
Meursius  intimates,  with  a  scepter  qr  truncheon  of  a  purple  co* 
lour,  richly  gilded  and  adorned  at  the  bottom.  Now  tiie  etymo«r 
logy  of  this  word  Drungarius,  as  LeunclaTius  asserts,  is  derired 
from  the  modern  Greek  ^^vtyo^,  and  signifies  the  same  with  them, 
as  Agla  does  with  the  Turks,  and  may  be  interpreted  to  be  tiiat 
scepter  or  truncheon,  which  is  the  symbol  of  their  office  and  an^ 

fiorit^}  k^nge  thp  Prangaru  amongst.  \]bftGxe&ks^  and  the  Agbm 
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amongst  the  Turks,  are  equiralent  to  our  colonds  in  Christendom. 
But  the  more  proper  and  gtnnine  etymology  of  the  word,  as  it  is 
ased  by  Vopiseus  and  Vegetins,  is  extracted  from  Drungns  or  Drun- 
cus,  which  in  their  sense  imports  as  much  as  Globus  Militum,  and 
may,  without  distorting  the  phrase,  be  interpreted  a  squkdron  of 
soldiers*  Yegetius,  in  his  Discourse  de  Re  Mi li tan,  lib.  iii.  cap. 
16.  obserres,  that  scire  Dux  debet  contra  quos  Drungos^  h^cest^ 
globes  hostium  quos  equites  oporteat  poni;  and  Vopiseus,  in  the 
year  280,  relating  the  yictories  of  Probus  the  emperor,  over  the 
Blemii  and  the  Germans,  tells  us,  that  he,  to  enhanse  the  pomp 
and  magnificence  of  his  conquests,  omnium  gentium  Drungos  dux* 
tiy  he  carried  squadrons  or  heaps,  of  all  tiiose  nations  he  had  sub* 
dned,  before  his  triumphant  chariot. 

Ishould  now  wind  up  this  discourse,  but  finding  so  many  emi. 
Bent  persons  of  the  English  nation,  to  have  been  inyested  and  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  admiral,  I  thought  it  a  labour  not  unworthy 
c^sideration,  to  represent  to  the  publick  view  a  just  scale  or  se* 
ries  of  those  worthy  heroes,  who  haye  been  in  their  several  gene* 
rations,  by  the  favour  of  the  prince,  advanced  to  this  office,  whoso 
catalogue  is  exactly  registered  in  the  learned  and  elaborate  pages  of 
Sir  Henry  Spelraan's  Glossary. 

Marthusius  the  Arch-pirate  in  old  Latin  records,  stiled  Archi* 
Pirata,  and  Nautarum  Princeps,  was  admiral  under  king  Edgar,- 
and  had  several  subordinate  commanders  under  his  jurisdiction 
(Prtefecti  they  are  called  in  the  record)  who  had  -the  command 
under  this  Marthusius  of  almost  a  thousand  ships ;  a  report,  if  we 
consider  the  bulk  and  dimension  of  those  maritime  vessels,  which 
were  employed  in  those  times,  not  altogether  improbable;  where 
note,  that  although,  in  these  modern  ages,  the  name  of  Pirate  is 
still  applied  to  one,  who  supports  himself  by  pillage  and  depreda. 
tion  at  sea,  yet,  in  times  of  an  elder  inscription,  the  word  Pirata 
or  Pirate,  was  sometimes  attributed  to  those  persons  to  whose  care 
the  mole  or  peer  of  any  haven  (called  in  Latin  Pyra)  was  intrusted, 
and  by  whose  inspection  it  was  pVovided,  that  those  places  should 
recdve  no  prejudice,  which  were  the  occasion  of  so  much  advan* 
tage  to  the  publick  interest. 

After  the  mention  of  Marthusius,  there  is  a  gap  or  interval  in 
the  Register  of  the  Admirals,  and  none  recorded  until  the  eighth 
year  of  Henry  the  Third;  and  then  Richard  de  Lucy,  of  New- 
ington  Lncies  in  Kent,  begins  the  catalogue,  from  whom  Richard 
Luqr  of  Charlecot  in  Warwickshire,  Esq;  is  in  a  collateral  or 
younger  line  originally  descended.  After  whom  the  ensuing  roll 
of  admirals  is  without  any  intermission  or  interruption,  in  an  even 
clew  or  series,  conducted  down  to  our  times. 

Tho.  de  Moleton  had  the  custody  of  the  narrow  seas  (Gustos 
Maris  the  record  stiles  him)  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  Henry  the 
Third. 

Will,  de  Leybourne,  of  Leyboume  Castle,  was  in  a  convention 
lield  at  Bruges,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Edward  the  First,  stiled 
admiral.     After  his  exit,  the  office  of  admiral  being  held  of  too 
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vast  concennnent  to  be  managed  and  wielded  by  one  person,  there 
were  three  adjorrals  cteated,  in  the  twenty-second  of  Edward,  the 
Second;  One  had  the  care  of  the  parts  towards  the  north,  which 
was  committed  to  John  de  Botetort ;  a  second  had  the  charge  of 
the  sea-coast  southward,  which  was  committed  to  William  de  Ley- 
bourne;  and  a  third  had  the  custody  of  the  western  shore,  which 
was  delegated  to  the  inspection  jo(  an  Irish  knight.  Afterwards 
this  office  was  invested  in  two ;  the  first  whereof  had .  the  custody 
of  the  English  shore,  from  the  Thames  Mouth  northwards:  The 
second  of  whom  had  the  charge  of  the  western  shore,  from  the 
Mouth  of  the  Thames  south-west ;  a  register  of  which  here  fol- 
lows : 

Admirals  of  the  Norths 

34  Edw.  1.  Edward  Charles 
8  Edw.  II.  Joseph  Botetort 
10  Edw.  II.  Joseph  Perbrun,  alias  Perbume 
16  Edw.  II.  John  Perbrun 
16  Edw.  II.  John  Perbrun 
18  Edw.  II.  John  Sturmie 

Admirals  of  the  West. 

,     Gerrase  Allard 

Nicholas  Crioll,  10  Edw.  II. 
Sir  Robert  Leybourne 
John  Athey,  12  Edw.  II. 
Sir  Robert  Leybourne 
Robert  Battaile,  alias  Battel 
Robert  Bendon 

But  I  know  not,  upon  what  exigency  or  emergent  occasion, 
this  office  in  the  year  1326,  that  is,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Edl 
ward  the  Second,  was  again -intrusted  to  the  custody  of  three,  which 
were  John  Otervin,  Nicholas  CrioII,  and  John  de  Felton,  which 
are  stiled,  in  th«  record,  Admirals  of  Yarmouth,  Portsmouth, 
and  of  the  West.  But,  about  the  latter  part  of  thfs  very  year, 
this  office  was  again  reduced  to  the  care  and  charge  of,  a  catalogue 
of  whom  offers  itself  up  to  our  present  consideration ; 


Admirals  of  the  North. 
John  Sturmy 
John  Sturmy 
Joseph  de  Leybourne 


Admirals  of  the  West. 

Nicholas  Grioll,  10  Edw.  II. 
Nicholas  CrioU,  30  Edw.  II. 

Admirals  of  the  North  and  West,  in  the  Time  of  Edward    . 

the  Third.  * 

1  Edw.  Ill,  John  Perbrun — Waretlus  de  Valoigns 
8  Edw.  III.  John  de  Norwich— William  de  Clinton 

10  Edw.  m.  Thomas  Oughtred— Robert  deHegham,  alias  Higham 

10  Edw.  III.  John  de  Norwich — Geflfrey  de  Say 

lO.Edw.  III.  Robert  de  Ufford,  and  John  de  Roos-- William  d# 
Manston,  alias  Manton 
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11  Edw.  III.  Sir  Walt«r  Manney— BartholoTnew  Bnrgherst 
13  Edw.  III.  Thomas  de  Draytsn — Pelcr  Dard,  alios  Bard 

13  Edw.  III.  Robert  de  Morley,    Baron  of  Heogbam— Robert 

Trussell 

14  Edw.  III.  Robert  de  Morlej— Richard  Fitz-Allen,  Earl  of 

Arundell 

16  Edw.  III.  WiUiam  TrusstU— WiUiMi  CUatou,  Earlof  Hunt- 

ington 

17  Edw.  lU-  William  Trussdl— Robert  Beaupell 

18  Edw.  III.  Robert  Ufford— John  de  Montgomery 
•SO  Edw.  III.  Robert  Ufford— Hegio aid  de  Cobham 

21  Edw.  III.  ^ir  John  Howard— Richard  Fitz.AlIan,    Earl  of 

Arundell 

22  Edw.  III.  Walter,  Lord  JManney— Ricliard  Fitz-Allan 

22  Edw.  III.  Sir  Robert  de  Morley— Sir  John  de  Moatgomery 

24  Edw.  III.  Robert  de  Causton— Sir  Reginald  de  Cobham 

25  Edw.  III.  Robert  de  Morley— John  de  Beauchampe,  Earl  of 

Warwick. 

25  Edw    HI.  WilliamdeBohun,  Earlof  Northampton— Henry 

Dak^  of  Lancaster  ' 

26  Edw.  III.  William  de  Bohan — ^Thomas  de  Beauchampe    Earl 

of  Warwick 
39  Edw.  III.  Robert  da  Morley,  Baron  of  Ileiighara— John  de 

Beauchampe 
30  Edw.  II!.  Robert  de  Morley— Guy  de  Brian 

33  and  34  Ed-  \  Robert  de  Morley — Guy  de  Brian 
ward  III.       J  Guy  de  Brian  ^ 

34  Edw.  III.  John  de  Beauchampe 

35  Edw.  III.  Robsrt  Herle 
3S  Edw.  III.  Ralph  Spigumell 

These  three  managed  the  office  of  admiral  alone.  But,  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  Edward  the.  Third,  the  custody  of  the 
narrow  seas,  estending  north  and  west,  was  agun  intrnsted ' 
to  two,  wboBe  name*  are  thus  re^steretf  i 

■    Admirah  of  the  North.     ■ 

43  Edw.  III.'  Nicholas  Tamwotth 

44  Edw.  III.  John  NeiUl 

46  Edii'   III.  Ralph  de  Ferrars 

46,  47,  48  Ed.  HI.  William  Nerill 

50  Edw.  III.  WiUiam  de  Ufford,  Earl  of  Suffolk 

^wSd^llI.*^" }  ^"  ^'''^^  ^  ^  Pfll«*  Lord  of  Wingfield 

Jdmirals  cf  the  fVest. 
,  Robert  Aston 

Guy  de  Brian       '  .  ■ 

'   Robert  Aston 
Sir  Philip  Courtney  -  ,   " 
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WUIiam  de  Montacnte 

Richard  Fitz-Allan,  Earl  of  Amndell 

Admirals  under  Richard  the  Second. 

^      Jdmiralf  of  the  North. 

Thomas  dc  Beauchampe,  Earl  of  Warwick 

Sir  Thomas  Percy 

William  de  Elmham 

Walter  Fitz- Walter,  Baron  of  Woodham 

Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland 

Thomas  Percy,  his  brother 

Philip,  Lord  Darcy 

Admirals  of  the  West. 

Richard  Fitz. Allan,  Earl  of  Arunddl,  1  Rich.  !• 

Sir  Hugh  CaWeley,  2  Rich.  II.  , 

Sir  Philip  Courtney 

Walter  de  Hauley,  3,  4,  &  5  Rich.  II. 

John  de  Roches,  6  Rich.  II. 

Edward  Courtney,  Earl  of  Devon,  7  Rich.  II, 
Edward  Radington,  Prior  of  St.  John's  of  Jerusalem,  8  Rich.  II. 

Sir  Thomas  Trivet,  9  Rich.  II. 
Richard  Fitz'.AlIan,  Earl  of  Arundell  and  Surrey,  was  sole  ad- 
miral of  England,  after  whom  the  office  returned  to  be  ma- 
naged by  two.     10  Rich.  II. 

Admirals  of  the  N^rth. 

John  de  Beaumont,  Baron  of  Folkingham 
Sir  John  Roches 
Edward,  Earl  of  Rutland 

Admirals  of  the  West, 

John  Holland,  Earl  of  Huntington.     12  Rich.  II. 
John  Holland.     12  Rich.  II. 
John  Holland  abovesaid  again.     14  Rich.  11. 
Edward,  Earl  of  Rutland  and  Cork,  was  sole  admiral  both  ef  the 

eastern  and  western  shores.     15  Rich.  II. 
John  Beaufort,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  and 

Earl  of  Somerset,  was  sole  admiral  of  England.  21  Rich.  II. 
Thomas  Percy,'  Earl  of  Worcester,  was  sole  admiral  of  England. 
22  Rich.  II. 

Admirals  under  Henri/  the  Fourth. 

Admirals  of  the  North, 

Richard  Grey,  Baron  of  Codnar.     2  Henry  IV. 
Thomas  Beaufort,  Brother  to  the  Marquis.  5  Henry  IV* 
Thomas  of  Lancaster,  Vice-Roy  of  Ireland,  Lord  HighJiS toward 
of  Englwid.     6  Henry  IV. 
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Jdmirals  f>f  the  West. 

Sir  Thomas  Reniston.     6  Henrj  IV, 

Thomas  Lord  Barkley 

Duke  of  Clarence^  managed  the  office  of  admiral  alone. 

Admirals  of  the  North,        ,         Admirals  of  the  West* 
Nicholas  Blackboame,  Esq;       Rich.  Cliderow,  Esq;  7  Hen.  IT. 

After  these  two  were  dislodged,  I  find  the  office  of  admiral  no 
more  assigned  to  two,  but  for  the  futare  circumscribed  and 
concentered  in  one;  a  roll  of  whom  ensues: 

Admirals  of  England. 

8  Henry  l^V.  John  Beaufort,    Marquis  of  Dorset,    aboresaid, 
brother  to  Henrj  the  Fourth,  was  sole  admiral  of  England. 
8  ^enry  IV .  Edmond  Holland,  Earl  of  Kent,  was  sole  admiral. 
))  Henry  IV .  Thomas  Beaufort,  brother  to  the  Marquis  afore- 
said^ was  sole  admiral  of  England. 

Admirals  of  England  under  Henry  the  Sixth. 

4  Henry  VI.  John  of  Lancaster,  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Earl  of 
Richmond,  was  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England, 

14  Henry  VI.  John  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  and  Earl  of  Hunt, 
ipgton,  was  constituted  admiral  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
Aqnitain,  and  his  son  Henry  had  the  grant  of  tliis  office  in 
reyersion. 

25  Henry  VL  William  de  la  Pole,  Marquis  and  Earl  ot  Suffolk^ 
was  constituted  admiral  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Aquitain, 
during  the  non-age  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Exeter. 

28  Henry  VI.  Henry  Holland,  aboTesaid  Duke  of  Exeter,  was- 
admiral  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Aquitain. 

Admirals  under  Edward  the  Fourth. 

1  Edw.  IV.  Richard  NeTill,  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury, 

was  admiral  of  England. 

2  Edw.  IV.  William  NeTill,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  Baron  Fal<;on. 

bridge. 
—  Edw.  IV.  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
9  Edw.  IV.  Richard  Nevill,  Earl  of  Warwick. 
11  Edw.  IV.  Richard^  Duke  of  Gloucester,  admiral  again. 

Admirals  under  Richard  the  Third. 
I  Rich.  III.  John  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Admirals  of  England  under  Henry  the  Sevtnth, 

1  Henry  VII.  John  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord  High  Cham, 
berlain  of  England. 

Admirals  under  Henry  the  Eighth. 

4  Henry  VIII.  Sir  Edward  Howard,  Knight. 
^  Henry  VIII.  Thomas  Howard,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Eng- 
land,  Ireland,  and  Aquitain. , 
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17  fienry  VIIL  Henry  Fitz-Roy,  Duke  of  Richmond  and  So- 
merset. 

58  Henry  VIII.  William  Fitz.William,  Earl  of  Southampton- 

32  Henry  VIII.  John,  Lord  Russel,  Knight. 

34  Henry  y III.  John  Dudley,  Knight,  Viscount  Lisle,  and  Ba- 
ron Malpas. 

Admirals  under  Edward  the  Sixth. 

Thomas  Seymour,  Knight,  Baron  Sudeley,  Lord  High  Admiral  0{ 
England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Calais,  and  Bologne.    1  Edw.  VI. 

John  Dudley,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Earl  of  Warwick,  Viscount 
Lisle,  Master  of  the  King's  Houshold,  Admiral  of  England, 
Ireland,  Wales,  Calais,  Bologne,  and  their- marches,  as  also 
of  Normandy,  Gascoigne,  and  Aquitain.    ?  "Edw.  VI. 

Edward  Clinton,  Knight^  Baron  Say  and  §eal.   4  Edw.  VL 

Admirals  created  under  Queen  Mary. 

William  Howard,  Knight,  Baron  of  Effingham.    1  Mariae. 
Edward  Clinton,  Knight,  Baron  Say  and  Seal.  3  Marie. 

Admirals  created  under  Queen  Elisabeth, 

Charles  Howard,  Baron  of  Effingham,  after  created  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham, and  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Calais,  and  the  adjacent  marches, 
as  likewise  of  Normandy,  Gascoigne,  and  Aquitain.  "27  Eli- 
sabeth. 

Admirals  created  under  King  James. 

George  Villiers,  then  only  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  Viscount 
Villiers,  and  Baron  of  Whaddon,  was  constituted  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England.    16  Jacob. 

Admirals  created  under  King  Charles  4he  First. 

Robert  Bartne,  Earl  of  Lindsey,   Lord  High  Chamberlain  of 

England.    4  Carol.  I. 
Algernon  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Knight  of  the  Carter^ 

Admirals  under  King, Charles  the  Second.. 

James,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  at  this  instant.  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England. 
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,  MORTALITY  of  the  CLERGY  of  LONDON : 

OB, 

A  brief  B^rtjitdogy  and  Catalo|^e  of  the  learned,  grave,  religions,  and  pain- 
ful Ministers  of  &  City  of  London,  who  have  been  imprisoned,  plundered^ 
and  barbarously  used,  and  deprived  of  all  Liitelihood  for  themselves  and  their 
Families,  in  the  late  RebelUob,  for  their  CkHtttaocy  in  the  Protestant  Religion, 
established  in  this  Kingdom,  and  their  Loyalty  to  their  King,  under  that  grand 
Persecution. 

London:   Printed  i^nst  St.  Bartholomew-Day;  li661.     Quarto,  containing 
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^H£  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul's,  the  deas^  residentiaries, 
and  other  members  of  that  church,  sequestered,  plundered, 
and  turned  out. 

St.  AUhallows,  Wood-street,  Dr.  Watts,  sequestered,  plnn« 
dered,  his  wife  and  children  turned  out  of  doors,  and  hkiself 
forced  to  fly. 

St.  Allhallows,  Barking,  Dr;  Lafield,  pursuiyanted,  imprisoned 
in  Ely.house,  and  the  ships;  sequestered  and  plundered,  after- 
wards forced  to  fly. 

St.  Allhallows,  Lombard-street,  Mr.  Weston,  sequestered. 

St.  Alphage's,  Dr.  Halsi^  shamefully  abused,  his  cap  pulled  off, 
to  see  if  he  were  not  a  shaven  priest,  voted  out,  and  dead  with 
grief. 

St.  Andrew's,  Hubbard,  Dr.  Chambers,  sequestered. 
^St,  Aiidrew's,   Undershaft,    1.  Mr.  Mason,  through  yexation 
forced  to  resign.     ^.  Mr.  Prichard,  after  that  sequestered. 

St.  Andrew's,  Wardrobe,  Dr.  Isaakson,  sequestered. 

St  Anne's,  Aldersgate,  Dr.  Clewet,  sequestered.  ^ 

St.  Austin's  parish,  Mr.  Udall,  sequestered,  his  bed.rid  wife 
turned  out  of  doors,  and  left  in  the  streets. 

St.  Bartholomew's,  Exchange,  Dr.  Grant,  sequestered. 

St  Bennet's,  Finch,  Mr.  Warfleld,  sequestered. 

•  St.  Bennet's,  Grace-church,  Mr.  Queleh,  sequestered. 
St.  Bennet's,  Paul's  Wharf,  Mr.  Adams,  sequestered. 
St.  Bennet's,  Sherhog,  Mr.  Morgan,  dead  with  grief. 

St.  Botolph's,  Billingsgate,  Mr.  King,  sequestered,  and  forced 
to  fly. 

•  Christ-church,  Mr.  Finch,  turned  out  and  dead. 
St.  Christopher's,  Mr.  Hanslow,  forced  to  resign. 

.  St.  Clement's,  Kast.cheap,  Mr.  Stone,  shamefully  .abused,  se« 
questered,  sent  prisoner  to  Pl}'raouth,  and  plundered. 
St  Dionis's,  Back-church,  Mr.  Humes^  sequestered  and  abused. 
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St.  Danstan's,  East,  Mr.  Childerly,  renled,  abosed,  and  dead. 

St.  Edmond's,  Lombard-street,  Mr.  Pagit,  molested,  silenced, 
and  dead. 

St.  Ethelburga's^  Mr.  Clark,  sequestered,  and  imprisoned. 

St.  Faith's,  Dr.  Browne,  sequestered  and  dead. 

St.  Vedast's,  Foster-lane,  Mr.  Batty,  sequestered,  plundered. 
forced  to  fly,  and  dead. 

St.  Gabriel's,  Fenchurch,  Mr.  Cook,  sequestered. 

St.  Hellen's,  Mr.  Milward,  turned  out  and  dead. 

St., Jameses,  Duke's.place,  Mr.  — ,  sequestered. 

St.  Jameses,  Garlick-hith,  1^  Mr.  Freeman,  plundered  and  se- 
questered.    2.  Mr.  Anthony,  his  curate,  turned  out.    "     • 

St.  John  Baptist's,  Mr.  Weemsley,  sequestered.:.. '!        ' 

St.  John  Zachary's,  Mr.  Edlin,  sequestered,  forced  to  fly,  and 
plundered. 

St.  Catharine's,  Colcman-street,  1.  Dr.  Qpl,  forced  to  resign, 
d*  Mr.  Kilbuts,  sequestered. 

St.  Catharine's,  Cree*church,  Mr.  Ru^,.tiumed  ont. 

St.  Laurence's,  Jewry,  Mr.  Crane,  sc^^iestcredi 

St  Leonard's,  East-cheap,  Mr.  C»lf^  f^iySM  to^tfixip  taMr. 
Roborow,  scribe  to  the  assembly. 

St.  Leonard's,  Foster-lane,  Mr.  Ward,  forced'to  iHy,  phiilder* 
ed,  sequestered,  and  dead  for  want  of  ilepessaries. ' 

St.  Margaret's,  Lothbury,  Mr.  Tabor,  plundered,  imprisoned 
in  the  King's-Bench,  his  wife  and  children  turned  out  of  doors  at 
midnight,  and  he  sequestered. 

St.  Margaret's,  New  Fish-street,  Mr.  Porry,  forced  to  fly, 
plundered,  and  sequestered. 

St.  Margaret's,  Pattons,  Mr.  Mcggs,  plundered,  imprisoned  in 
Ely-house,  and  sequestered.       .       . 

St.  Mary's,  Abchurch,  Mr.  Stone,,  plundered,  sent  prisoner  by 
sea  to  Plyraoiith,  and  sequestered. 

St.  Mary's,  Aldermary,  Mr..  Brown,  forced  to  forsake  it. 

St.  Mary  le  Bow's,  Mr.  Leech,  sequestered,  and  dead  with  grief. 

St  Mary's,  Bothaw,  Mr.  Proctor,  forced  to  fly,  and  seques- 
tered. 

St.  Mary's  Hill,  1.  Dr.  Baker,  seqnestered,  pursuiyanted,  and 
imprisoned.     2.  Mr.  Woodcofck,  turned  out  and  forced  to  fly^ 

St.  Mary's,  Mounthaw,  Mr.  Thrall,  sequestered,  and  shame- 
fully abused. 

St.  Mary's,  Somerset,  Mr.  Cook,  sequestered. 

St.  lyiary's,  Wool-church,  Mr.  Tir^man^  forced  to  forsake  it 

St.  Mary's,  Woolnoth,  Mr.  Shuite,  molested  and  veiled  to» 
death,  and  denied  ^  funeral  senlion  to  be  preached  by  Dr.  Holds- 
worth,  as  he  desired. 

St.  Martin's,  Ironmonger-lane,  Mr.  Sparke,  sequestered  and 
plundered. 

St*  Martin's,  Ludgate,  Dr.  Jermin,  sequestered. 
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St.  Martin's,  Orgar's,  Dr.  Walton,  assaulted,  sequestered,  plan, 
dered,  and  forced  to  fly ;  Ijlr.  Mo8s«,  his  curate,  turned  out. 

St.  Martinis,  Outwich,  Dr.  Pierce,  sequesterkl  and  dead* 

St.  Martin's,  Vintry,  Dr.  Ryres,  sequestered,  plundered,  and 
forced  to  fly. 

St.  Mattiiew's,  Friday-street,  Mr.  Chcstlin,  violently  assaulted 
in  liis  house,  imprisoned  in  the  Compter,  thence  sent  to  Colches- 
ter jail,  in  Essex,  sequestered  and  plundered. 

St.  Maudlin's,  Miik^street,  Mr.  Jones,  sequestered. 

St.  Maudlin's,  Old  Fish-street,  Dr.  Griffith,  sequestered,  plun« 
d^red,  and  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  whence  bdng  let  out,  he  was 
forced  to  fly,  and  since  imprisoned  again  in  Peter-house. 

St.  Michael's,  Bassishaw,  Dr.  Gifibrd,  sequestered. 

St.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  1.  Dr.  Brough,  sequestered,  plunder- 
ed, wife  and  children  turned  out  of  doors,  his  wife  dead  with  grief; 
2.  Mr.  Weld,  his  curate,  assaulted,  beaten  in  the  churchy  and 
turned  out. 

St  Michael's,  Queen-hith,  Mr.  Hill,  sequestered. 

St.  Michael's  Quern,  Mr.  Launce,  sequestered. 

St.  Michael's  Royal,  Mr.  Proctor,  sequestered,  and  forced  to  fly. 

St.  Mildred's,  Bred-street,  Mr.  Bnidshaw,  sequestered. 

St.  Mildred's,  PonUry,'  Mr.  Maden,  sequestered  and  gone  be^ 
yond  sea. 

St.  Nicholas's  Aeons,  Mr.  Bamet,  sequestered, 

St.  Nicholas's  Cole-Abby,  Mr.  Chibald,  sequestered. 

St  Nicholas  Olare's,  Dr.  Cheshire,  molested,  and  forced  to  re- 
sign. 

St.  Olave's,  Hart-street,  Mr.  Haines,  sequestered. 

St.  Olave's,  Jewry,  Mr.  Tuke,  sequestered,  plundered,  and 
imprisoned. 

St.Olaye's,  Silrer-strcct,  Dr.  Boosie,  abused  and  dead  with 
grief. 

St.  Pancrass's,  Soper-lane,  Mr.  Eccop,  sequestered,  plundered, 
forced  to  fly,  his  wife  and  children  tum^  oiit  of  doors. 

St.  Peter's,  Cheapside,  Mr.  Yocheir,  sequestered  and  dead  with 
grief. 

St.  Peter's,  Cornhill,  Dr.  Fairfax,  sequestered,  plundered,  im. 
prisoned  in  Ely-house  and  the  ships,  his  wife  and  children  turned 
out  of  doors. 

St.  Peter's,  Paul's  Wharf,  Mr.  Marbury,  sequestered. 

St.  Peter's  Poor,  Dr.  Holdsworth,  sequestered,  plundered,  im- 
prisoned in  Ely-house,  then  in  the  Tower. 

St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  Dr.  Howell,  through  rexation  forced 
to  fly. 

St.  Swithin's,  Mr.  Owen,  sequestered. 

St.  Thomas  Apostle's,  Mr.  Cooper,  sequestered,  plundered,  sent 
prisoner  to  Leeds-Castle,  in  Kent,  is  dead  with  grief. 

Trinity  parish,  Mr.  Harrison,  sequestered. 

N.  B.  In  the  ninety-scTen  parish^  within  the  Walls,  besides  St. 
Paul's,  outed  eighty-fiye,  and  dead  sixteen. 
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Parishes  without  th^JValls*. 

St.  Andi^ew'l^,  Holborn,  Dr.  Hacket,  sequestet^. 

St.^  Bartholomew's  Great,  Bishop  Westfi^ld,  abus^  in  the  street, 
sequestered,  forced  to  fly,  and  is  dead. 

St.  Bartholomew's  L^s,  1.  Mr.  Henshaw^  2.  '^t.  Hall. 
-    St  Bride's  parish,  Mr.  Palmer,  sequestered. 

Bridewell  Precinct,  Mr.,  Browne,*  turned  out. 

St.  Botolph's,  Aldersgate,  Mr.  Booth,  sequestered  and  plun- 
dered. ~ 

St.  Botolph's,  Aldgate,  Dr.  Swadlin,  sequestered,  plundered^ 
imprisoned  at  Gresham  Colledge  and  Newgate,  his  wife  and  chil. 
dren  turned  out  of  doors. 

St.  Bptolph's,  Bishopsgate,  Mr.  Rogers,  sequestered. 

St.  Dnnstan's,  West,  Dr.  Marsh,  sequestered,  and  died  in  re. 
mote.parti. 

St.  George's,  Southwark,  Dr.  Hobson,  sequestered.  . 

St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  1.  Dr.  Fuller,  sequestered,  plundered, 
and  imprisoned  at  £ly.house.  t.  Mr.  Hutton,  his  curate,  as- 
saulted in  the  church  and  iniprisoned. 

St.  Olave's,  Southwark,  Dr.  Turner^  sequestered,  plundered, 
fetched  up  prisoner  with  a  troop  of  soldiers,  and  after  forced  to 
fly. 

St.  Sepulchre's,  parish,  Mr.  Pigot,  the  lecturer,  tufned  out.  . 

St.  Thomas's,  Southwark,  Mr.  Spencer,  sequestered,  and  im. 
prisoned. 

N.  B.  In  the  sixteen  parishes  without  the  Walls,  outed  four, 
teen,  dead  two. 

In  the  ten  Out^Parishes, 

St.  Clement's  Danes,  Dr.  Dukson,  sequestered,  plundered,  and 
forced  to  fly. 

Coyent-garden,  Mr.  Hall,  sequestered  and  forced  to  fly. 

St.  Gilei^'s  in  the  Fields,  Dr.  Hey  wood,  sequestered,  imprisoned 
in  the  Compter,  Ely  .house,  and  the  ships,  forced  to  fly,  his  wife 
and  children  turned  out  of  doors. 

St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  Mr.  Squire,  sequestered,  imprisoned 
in  Gresham  College,  Newgate,  and  the  Ring's  Bench,  his  wife  and 
children  plundered  and  turned  out  of  doors.  ^ 

St.  Martui's  in  the  Fields,  Dr.  Bray,  sequestered,  imprisoned, 
plundered,  forced  to  fly,  and  dead  in  remote  parts. 

St.  Mary's,  White-chapel,  Dr.  Johnson,  sequestered. 

St.  Magdalen's,  Bermondsey,  Dr.  Paske,  sequestered. 

Savoy,  1.  Dr.  Balcan quell,  sequestered,  plundered,  forced  to  flr, 
and  dead  in  remote  parts.  2.  Mr.  Fuller,  forced  to  fly. 

N.  B.  In  the  ten  out-parishes,  outed  nine,  dead  two. 

In  the  adjacent  Towns. 

The  Dean  and' all  the  Prebends  of  the  Abby-church,  Westmin- 
ster, (but  only  Mr.  Lambert  Obaston)  sequestered. 
St  Margaret's^  Westminster,  Dr.  Wimberly,  sequestered. 
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Lambeth,  Dr.  Featly,  sequestered,  plundered,  imprisoned,  and 
dead  a  prisoner.  ^ 

Newington,  Mr.  Heath,  sequestered. 

Hackney,  Mr.  Moore,  seqnefttiered. 

Islington,  divers  ministers  turned  ont. 

Stepney,  Dr.  Stamp,  sequestered, « plundered,  and  forced  to  fly. 

N.  B.  in  the  adjacent  towns,  besides  those  of  the  Abby-Church 
and  Islington,  ou ted  fire,  dead  one. 

The  total  of  the  ministers  of  London,  "witliin  the  bills  of  mor. 
tality  (besides  Skt.  Paul's  and  Westminster)  tamed  put  of  their  liy. 
ings  by  sequestration  and  otherwise,  one-hundred  and  fifteen. 

Whereof  were  doctors  in  ditittify,  aboTC  forty. 

And  the  most  of  theni  plundered  of  their  goods,  and  their  wives 
and  children  turned  out  of  doors. 

Imprisoned  in  London,  and  in  the  ships,  and  in  the  sereral  jails 
and  castles  in  the  country,  twenty. 

Fled  to  prevent  imprisonment,  twenty-five. 

Dead  in  remote  parts  and  in  prisons,  with  grief,  twenty  .two. 

About  forty  churches  void,  having  no  constant  minister  in  them. 

Usquequo,  doraine*.  Rev*  vi.  10. 
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Xompiled  in  Verse,   by  MARCHAMONT  NEDHAM, 

Author  of  Mercurius  Fragmaticut, 
London:  Printed  in  1661.     Quarto,  containing thirty-feven pages, 

WHEN  as  we  liv*d  in  peace  (God  wot) 
A  king  would  not  content  us; 
But  we,  forsooth,  must  hire  the  Soot, 
To  aiUbemparliament  us. 

Then  down  went  king  and  bishops  too; 

On  goes  the  holy  wirk. 
Betwixt  them  and  the  brethren  blue, 

T'  advance  the  crown  and  kirk. 

But  when  that  these  had  reigned  a  time, 

Robb'd  kirk,  and  sold  the  crown ; 
A  more  religious  sort  up  dimb, 

And  crush  the  jockies  down. 

*  How  long.  O  Lord,  holy  and  trut,  datt  Mi  nor judgt  and  aTtnfc  our  bbod,  &c. 
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Bui  DOW  we  must  have  peace  again^ 
Let  none  with  fear  be  vext;,. 

For,  if  without  the  king  these  reign, 
Then  high  down  they  go  next. 

A  peace,  a  peace,  the  country  cries, 
Or  else  we  shall  be  undone ; 

For  this  brave  war  we  thank  the  wise 
Confiding  men  of  London. 

Sure  now  they  may,  as  well  as  we. 

Know  how  to  value  quiet, 
Whei^  th'  army  comes  their  guests  to  be. 

For  a  twelyemonth's  cash  and  diet. 

Free  quarter  is  a  tedious  thing. 

And  so  is  the  excise. 
None  can  deliyer  us  but  the  king, 

From  this  damn'd  Dutch  derice. 

The  parliament  hath  serv'd  seren  years; 

True  rengeance  then  we  see, 
Upon  feign' d  jealousies  and  fears ; 

For  yet  they  are  not  free. 

Long  peace  a  plenty  did  beget. 

And  plenty  brought  forth  pride;    ^. 

Through  pride  to  faction  men  were  set     - 
In  parties  to  diride. 

The  new.formed  priests  first  led  the  way, 

And  said  it  was  no  sin. 
By  force  to  drive  the  king  away, 

And  draw  thie  city  in. 

I 

The  lords  and  commons  they  consent 
To  what  each  Rabbi  saith; 

And  so  the  catholick  down  went,  , 
T'  advance  the  publick  faith. 

This  brought  a  war  and  taxes  on, 
T'  inslave  a  free-born  people : 

And  now  the  work  is  thus  far  gone, 
Next  have  at  Crown  and  Steeple. 

Our  wise  reformers,  brave  and  gay. 
Have  ta'en  a  goodly  course. 

To  fight,  to  feast,  to  fast  and  pray, 
And  milk  each  honest  purse. 

The  crown's  revenue  goes  to  wreck. 

While  they  sing  hymns  and  psalms; 
And,  rather  than  themselves  will  lack, 
.,,    The  king  must.live  on  alms. 
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We  are,  the  learned  Synod  says,  ^ 

The  Church  of  England's  nurse, 
IVho  -make  them  bless  the  Sabbath-dajs,^ 

And  all  the  week  to  curse. 

The  plough  stands  still,  and  trade  is  small; 

For  goods,  lands,  towns,  and  cities; 
Nay,  1  dare  say,  the  Devil  and  all,. 

Pays  tribute  to  committees. 

A  Scot  and  Jesuit,  joined  in  hand, 

First  taught  the  world  to  say. 
That  Subjects  ought  to  haye  command, 

And  Princes  to  obey. 

These  both  agreed  to  have  no  Ring; 

The  Scotchman  he  cries  further, 
No  Bishop ;  'tis  a  godly  thing 

States  to  reform  by  murther. 

Then  th*  Independent,  meek  and  sly, 

Most  lowly  lies  at  lurch. 
And  so,  to  put  poor  Jocky  by,  '  ' 

Resolves  to  have  no  Chtirch. 

Tlie  King  dethron'd,  the  Subjects  Uecdl 

The  Church  hath  no  abode; 
Let  us  conclude  they  're  all  agreed, 

That  sure  there  is  no'  God. 

Our  States-men  (though  no  Lunaticks, 

No  Wizards,  nor  Buffoons) 
Have  shewn  a  hundred  changeling  tricks,  ^ 

In  less  than  three  new -moons. 

■ 

The  devil's  foot  is  cleft  (men  speak) 

And  so  (God  knows)  are  they:' 
The  factions  rule  by  fits,  then  take 

Their  turns,  and  run  away. 

They  vote,  unvote,  and  vote  with  noise 

What  they  cry'd  down  before, 
As  ready  as  if  London  boys* 

Were  knocking  at  the  door. 

To-day  an  Independ  outside ; 

And  then  a  Scotch  to-morrow ; 
Thus  shuffle  and  cut,  they  do  divide 

Our  wealth,  whilst  we  know  sorrow. 

ktcfieit  to  tte  petltton  ofUie  tumuhiMat  fabble  of  Uit  London  RfiMr«iticet  ag«inst  tiw 
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O  happy  tfeason!  see  how  'vrealth 

Is  made  their  hekyeiki  they  sWell   • 
With  pride;  and  live  by  blood  a^d  stc^l% 

As  if  there  were  no  hellj 

No  Sadducees  but  must.confe»^ 

Tho^  monsters,  which  ar^told, 
In  story,  are  risen  not^  ho  less 

Prodigious,  than  of  old. 

Both  Cain  and  Judas  bgck  are  come^ 

In  wizards  mostdirin^; 
God  bless  us  from  a  pulpit-drum^ 

And  a  preaching  Catiline. 

» 

They  feed  upon  a  kingdom's  curse^ 
And  prey  upon  a  king ! 
'  The  dey'l  provide  a  second  course, 

And  then  a  Toidier  bring. 

Now,  Charles,  thy  conquest  is  coippleat,^ 

And  all  the  world  shall  see, 
That  God,  which.guides  the  royal  Scot, 

Will  thy  ayenger  be.  . 

O  House  of  Commons,  House  of  Lords,     " 

Amend  before  September: 
For  'tis  decreed,  your  soldiers  swords 

Shall  then  you  all  dismember.  ~ 

But  like  fair  chapmen  'twas  well  done, 

To  give  you  time  and  day 
To  cast  accompts ;  fpr^  one  by  one, 

Tiiey  will  you  soundly  pay. 

The  kingdom  all  in  pieces  torn ! 

Your  time  is  fairly  spent  ;^ 
To  make  yourselves  a  Ycry  scorn. 

Your  king  but  Jack-a-Lent. 

Now,  now,  we  see  'twas  for  the  crown 

The  houses  both  did  fight : 
For,  since  the  cayaliers  are;  down. 

They  put  the  king  to  flight. 

The  adjutators,  stern  and  proud, 

Said,  he  should  hare  no  quarter, 
Becausre  he  is  ja  king ;  and  Yow'd 

To  make  the  saint  a  martyr.* 

•  8«e  the  Bictenttojg  MiaUten  vindica^n  of  theMiehret  firora  the  iMrrld  and  ditettaMe  miiu 
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Their  officers  cryM,  ^aiU,  O  king ; 

The  rest  made  mocks  ind  scorni; 
The  houses  Tinegar  did  bring, 

And  all  did  pl^t  the  thorns. 

Thus  crucify^,  great  Charles  did  lira 

As  dead,  is  gone  awajr: 
For  resurrection^  God  will  girfc 

A  new  cor'natioii-day. 

Rouse  lip !  king  Charles  hath  miss'd  the  snara 

Laid  on  his  royal  ie^ti 
Let  th'  adjutators  now  take  care 

Each  for  his  winding-sheet. 

The  army  rendezvoused  are, 

And  do  they  know  not  what ; 
The  Scots  and  they  are  like  to  jar, 

Let  us  thank  God  for  that. 

The  houses  know  not  what  to  think ; 

The  cits  horn-madded  be :  v 

They  must  be  whipt,  until  they  stink, 

A  joyful  sight  to  see! 

Thus,  Cavaliers,  cast  up  your  caps. 

And  tell  the  rebels  plain, 
That  Charles,  in  spight  of  all  their  trapij, 

Shall  shortly  rule  again. 

For  liberty,  and  privilege. 

Religion,  and  the  king. 
We  fought;  but  O!  the  golden  wedgis! 

That  is  the  only  diing. 

There  lies  the  cream  of  all  the  cause; 

Religion  is  but  whig; 
Pure  privilege  eats  up  the  laws,  -^ 

And  cries.  For  kings  a  fig. 

The  houses  may  a  Christmas  kee^ 

The  countrymen  a  Lent/ 
The  citizens  flike  silly  sheep) 

Must  fast,  and  be  content. 

Theiv  where  is  Liberty  (I  pray) 

With  Justice,  Truth,  and  Right? 
Sure  they  and  Conscience  tfed  away 

With  Charles^,  to  th'  Isle  of  Wight. 

Gape,  gape  for  peace,  po6r  conntirymen; 

The  members  mean  to  treat : 
And  we  shall  see  fair  play  ageh. 

When  they  no  more  can 

MS 
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The  king  shaircome  to  WestmiDst^r, 

It  may  be  to  (lis  grave  ; 
Or,  of  a  glorious  prince,  must  there 

Be  made  a  royal  slave. 

But  'twere  more  wise  to  let  him  reign 

Out  of  his  people's  sight, 
For  fear  he  should  bring  peace  again. 

And  put  them  in  a  fright. 

^ure  Martin  lay  in  of  a  clap, 

And  Say  himself  did  dote ; 
The  Devil  too  wore  a  sick  cap, 

When  th'  houses  past  this  vote. 

Come,  let  us  live,  and  laugh  away 

The  follies  of  this  age ; 
Treason  breeds  care ;  we'll  sing  and  play 

Like  birds  within  a  cage. 

Fetters  are  th'  only  favours  novr 

The  houses  give  (we  see:) 
And,  since  the  king  them  wears,  I  tow,. 

'Twere  baseness  to  be  free. 

Then  let  us  all  our  sorrows  drown 

In  sack  and  merry  glee : 
Ye  citizens  of  London  town, 

What  jolly  slaves  are  wel 

For  common,  prayer,  ye  have  excise^ 
Free-quarter  too  is  coming  ;  , 

To  pay  you  tor  your  mutinies,' 
Feasts,  covenants,  and  drumming. 

No  Puritan,  no  Popish  priest, 
Nor  Protestaut  now  shall  be ; 

Nor  Law,  but  to  live  as  we  list, 
'Tis  heaven  thus  to  be  free. 

Could  Babylon's  great  king  now  sit 
In  council  with  our  nation. 

He  were  the  only  man  to  fit 
Us  with  a  reformation. 

The  glorious  golden  idol  then 
Might  shine  in  each  dominion  ; , 

Both  factions  and  their  brethren 
Would  soon  be  one  opinion. 

Avvay,  thou  Pagan  cavalier. 

This  God  must  not  be  thine; 
But,  for  the  Saints  at  Westminster,^ 
^  Whose  souls  are  more  divine. 
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LiTC,  drink,  and  laugh,  onr  worttiies  may, 

And  kindly  lake  their  fiilsi ; 
The  subjects  must  their  reckonings  pay, 

The  king  must  pass  their  bills. 

No  princes  now,  but  they ;  the  crown 

Is  Tanish'd  with  our  quiet ; 
Nor  will  they  let  us  use  ouf  own 

Devotions  and  diet/ 

All  plums  the  pirophets  sons  defy, 

And  spice-broths  are  too  hot ; 
Treason's  in  a  December-pye^ 

And  death  within  the  pot. 

Christmas,  farewel ;  thy  day  (I  fear) 

And  merry  day*  are  done ;       ■   ■ 
So  they  may  keep  feasts  all  the  ycaf, 

Our  Saviour  shall  hare  none. 

O  happy  nation  heretofore,         ■ 
When  seas  our  walls  have  been ; 
Unhappy  now  we  see  no  shore. 

But  are  all  sea  within.   -^'  -  * 

Factions,  like  billows,  rage  and  toss, 

And  death  mounts  ey'ry  wate'; 
Yet  in  this  storm  we  are  so  erOM,' 

We  will  no  pilot  hare*        :  .  .^^..' 

Just  such  a  tern  pest 'seh'd  upon  ' 

Bless'd  Paul,  the  scripture  says, 
When  he  had  seen -no  sun^  noir '^Kyo^l  j 

Nor  stars,  for  many  dAys. 

Our  sun  and  moon  do  bettms  crtotcf, ' 

Our  stars  dispers'd  we  see: 
Such  as  was  his,  will  be  our  fate, 

We  must  all  shipwrecked  be*  ■■■'■■ 

A  glorious  prince  this  parliament,  -'■ 

The  king  should  be,  did' swear;  ' 
But  now  we  understand  4hey>  meant  -  • 

In  heaven,  and- not  here,  '  • 

Let  them  invade  the  throne,  and  part 

His  crown,  and' vote  his  fate; 
Yet  know,  in  each  true  ndble  heart, 

He  keeps  his  chaii^  of^  State.   - 

Princes  may  be,  like  other  men, 

Imprisoned,  and  kept  undi^  ' 
A  while,  as  fire  in  clouds,  but  then 

At  length  appear  in  thunder.' 

Il4 
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And,  as  id  hidden  pares  the  wind 
Sad  trembliog&  doth,  creat^y 
*  So  monarchs,  by  their  own  con^M, 
Cause  earthquakes  in  the  state. 

Farewel  the  floipy  of  our  lapd ; 

For,  now,  the  free-born  blades 
Our  lives  and  our.  esitatescommaadi  . 

And  ride  uk  all  like  jades.    ^ 

Faith  and  religion  bleeding  lie» 

And  liberty  grows  faint : 
No  gospel,  but  pure  treachery 

And  treason  make  the  saifit. 

Oh !  'tis  a  heaYcnly  cause  (I  trow.) 
Which  first  baptiz'4  .the  ^oundrhea4 

In  noble  Strafford's  blood!,  but  now 
Must  on  th^  king's  be  founded. 

Yet  know,  that  kings  are  g<^ls  on  o^r^h^    : 
And  those,  that  pull  theiii  dpwn^ 

Shall  find  it  \s  i)0  less  th^  death 
To  tamper  with  a  Crowp. 

'Tis  true,  as  Harry  Afartin  j^d> 

The  Scots. away  must  pack ; 
The  coY'nant  sha)l  aside  be  laid,. 

Like  an  old  almansvcj^* 

Come  then,  sind.buy  my  n^W)  truei  ipeWy 

New  almanack  iQpst  true, 
Such  accidents  of  §tate  to  sh/sw^ 

The  like  no  age  ^'«r  knew* 

Since  that  we  lost  onr  king  and  Jaws^ 

Since  jealonsies  and  fears, 
Since  peace,  pure  truth,  aAdthis  foul  qmse^ 

It  is  full  seren  years. 

Poor  Charles  pursttM  in  focty-Ofi^ 

Unking'd  in  forty-seven ; 
The  eighth  will  p^ce  Um  .on  hi^  itbrone> 

In  earth,  or  else  Inbea?^.: 

Three  kii^^^omp  ^r^¥«bt  to  ^  fipis  flas^,  ' 
Whilst  that  pur  Saj^lonr^  IBJe^ 

The  country  is  b^|^99e.aii|.a^^     . 
The  city  but  a.mniLe. 


» ■  ■  • '  •. 


Jlach  oniversity  bow  pin^s^ 
The  church  may  ]:kwig  fund  rot  | 

They  banis^  aj^l  our  true^TJ^es^ 
The  lavfyers.top  fpust  j^9t. 
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Come,  Sirs,  more  sacks  unto  tkemill, 

More  taxes,  more  £ree«qitaf  ter ; 
'Tis  fit  our  lawsbe  joarlMrefriily 

And  the  excise  our  cliacter. 

God  speed  &e  piongh; . flagm jtooIls  and  croWs, 

And  send  us  years  more  ehe^ : 
For,  I  am  sure,  whoever  sows, 

The  houses  *  mean  to  reap. 

Money,  the  seui  of  man  mad  wit, 

But  yet  BO  saint  of  rmtne! 
While  th'  houses  vote,  and  Synod* sit, 

Thoa  ne'er  shalt  waM  a  shrine* 

Reforming  ijs.a  dali  deriee. 

Dreads  nought  Init.strife  and  cage; 
Thou  putt'st  HSjinto  Paradise, ' 

And  bring'st  the  golden  age* 

Thou  art  jeiijg^oo,  GQd,;.aBddyi 

That  we  mq^  call  divine ; 
Thy  temple,  is  .Wlestmimter^haU, 

And  all  our  prie&taace  thine. 

Tush,  tell  npt'ua  the  way  to  hfoav'n. 

Thou  juggling  clergy«elf, 
That  sett'Bt  the  world  at.fix  and  iseveos  ;  ; 

Money  is  heaven  itself* 

Betwixt  those  atheists  feigned  of  old^ 

And  ours,  there  is  no  <Mids ; 
For  both  this  one  o(Mnion  hcild. 

That  fear  did  first  make  God». 

Jlell  now  is  thought  an  idle  dream. 

To  fright  men  from  their  cranes  ; 
Religion  but  a  criU'ty  theme^ 

Made  to  bug-bear  the  timea* 

The  bible  and  great  Babel's  whore 

May  both  together  burn ; 
For  the  religious  ^t  is  o'er, 

Now  they  have  s^v'd  Uieir  turn* 

Only  one  text  may  'scape  tlvelr  haods. 

Since  th^y  b^v:^  i^'en  such  pasns 
To  lay  their  lords  in  icoii  tiands. 

And  bind  their  kings  in  chainji* 

Copernicus,  t\j  learned  skill 

We  praise,  since  we  have  ftiipid 
'J'he  truth ;  for  now  dpith  he^tv'n  s(an4  still 

Whilst  that  the  ear](h  f  una  roiuid. 

P  Of  pwUaacitt 
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See  how  the  wheel  of  rproridence 

Back  old  conf  luion  brings ! 
Cashiers  os  at  once  of  a  priace^ 

To  plague's  with  petty  kings. 

They  wj^  the  saints  all  riilo  must  take, 

And  others  mast  haye  none  ; 
Their  pfiyilege  it  is  to  make 

A  footstool  of  .the  throne. 

The  laws  o'  th'  hind  say^  Charles  must  reign  | 
And  conscience  pleads  his-  cause  ; 

But  conscience  is  a  thing  most  rain,'   - 
Their  gospel  eats  up  laws.  ■  c 

Never  such  rebels  haye  been  seen,    ;  '* 

As  since  we  led  this  dance; 
So  we  may  feast,  let  prince  and  queen  * 

Beg,  a^la^mode  de  France, 

liCt  conscience  pine,  and  cry,  'Tis  stvange^ 
We'll  say,  'Tis  bravely  done ;       *  ^  • 

To  make  the  king  take,  in  exchange^ .. 
A  dungeon  for  a  throne.  :  i 

Away  with  justice,  laws,  and  fear  ; 

When  men  resolve  to  rise. 
Brave  -souls  must  scorn  all  scruples,  where 

A  kingdom  is  the  prize. 

Then  let  us  what  our  labours  gain 
Enjoy,  and  bless  our  chance; 

Like  kings,  let's  domineer  and  reign,  - 
Thus,  O'la^mode  de  France. 

King  and  no  King  was  once  a  play, 

Or  fable  on  the  stage ; 
But  see !  it  is  become  this  day 

The  moral  of  our  age« 


Newcastle  was  the  first  best  scene ; 

Then  Holmby,  Hampton-Court; 
Next,  from  a  palace  to  a  den 

Translated,  to  make  sport.   - 

Each  state-buiToon  a  part  did  take ; 

Some  plaid  the  fool,  some  knave  ; 
But  still  the  plot  was  laid  to  make 

Their  king  a  royal  slave. 

Brave  actors !  we  admire  your  skill ; 

Your  play  none  understands ; 
Yet,  make  an  exit  when  yon  will, 

We  all  shall  clap  our  hands. 
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At  Westqiinster  two  wond'roas  teastt 

ThM  da)',*  are  to  b^  seen, 
Caird  LibcTty  and  Pmilege ;    ,       , 

(God  save  the  kipg  9iid  queeo.y  : 

Say,  monsters,  strange,  what  kin  ^rf  ye 

To  tygers,  or  the  lion?. 
For  shame,  boast  not  ^our  pedigree; 

From  the  sweet  sons.of  ;Zioa. 

This  liberty  first  whelp'd  the  canie;     , 

The  cause  then  lay  at  lurch. 
To  gull  thi-  city,  dama  the  laws,  • 

And  quite  cashier  the. church. 

But  Privilege,  (O  moQstroiisrthing!}   . 

Eats  up  poor  Cavaliers ; 
Feeds  on  the  gentry  and  the  kiqg  ;    • 

But  next  have  at  the  peers. .  • 

Once  more  the  kingdom  lies  at  stake;  • 

No  matter,  then,  who  wins : 
Two  Schismaticlfsi  the  wagers  make^ 

And  now  the  game  begins.  * 

The  Scots  and  sects,  two  godly  chieats, 

Debar  botli  ace  and  ^ice ; 
To  rook  eac^  other  with,  fine  feats^ 

The^  both  bring  in  false  dice. 

The  first  throws  for  the  covenant; 

Next,  who  shall  rule  and  sway  ; 
For  Jockv  now  doth  swear  and  rant, 

He'll  have  no  more  foul  play. 

The  sectaries  cry'd,  ^  Have  at  all,' 

When  first  the  dice  were-thrown ; 
But,  rather  than  the  Scots  shall  brawl, 

They'll  part  stakes  in  the  crown. 

The  Deyil's  reign  b  short,  though  fierce; 

Then  let  our  rousick  sound  ; 
The  drawers  all  the  hogsheads  pierce> 

And  make  the  healths  go  round. 

Here's  a  health  to  the  king  in  sack, 

To  the  houses  in  small  beer ; 
In  vinegar  to  th'  crabbed  pack  f 

Of  priests  at  Westminster. 

Next,  to  revive  our  fainting  states, 

Fill  out  some  aqufuvitm ;     . 
'Twere  pity  on  the  bridge  such  pates 

Should  meet  in  a  committee.  ^ 

•  March  14»  IMS.  f  Synod  of  Ditin«k 
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'  Let*8  watei'^*  royal  plktfts  Sfvith  tetrs 
Of  rich,  diyine  cainalfy ; 
Drink  on,  caT'lien,  t'  all  loyal  peers ; 
Then  end  with  Charies  and  Mary. 

Full  forty  thousand  Scott,  by  rote, 

Must  Tisk  as  c're  ion^ ; 
Braye  army^  sure  I  When  er'fy  Scot 

Is  forty  thousand  isirbfag  I 

Though  th^  houses  fiaTedes^rT'd  thcise  plagues, 

God  keep  our  nation'  flr^ ; 
Like  Egypt,  let  not  ti^  by  rags 

And  Yermin:  eonqnei^  be. 

For  shame,  for  shame^  call  Rome  your  king. 

With  honour  let  hiih  -t^eat  j 
Bis  nature  is  Without  a  stiilg ; 

His  motto,  to  forget. 

Return,  return,  disloyal  orew 

Of  men  forsworn;  if  not. 
Rather  thaii  thns  we'll  stbbp  ia  yoti, 

We'll  idolise  the  Scot.  , 

Come,  Mahomet,  thy  turn  is  next ; 

Now  gospel's  out  of  date,  - 
The  Alcoran  may  prore  good  itxt 

In  our  new  Turkish  state. 

Thou  dost  unto  thy  priests  allow 

The  sin  of  full  four  wiies ; 
Ours  scarce  will  be  contetit  with,  now, 

Five  livings  and  nine  lt?es. 

Thy  saints  and  ours  are  all  alike. 

Their. virtues  flow  from  Vice; 
No  bliss  they  do  'believe,  and  seek, 

But  an  earthly  paradise. 

A  heav'n  on  earth  they  hop^  tor  gain ; 

But,  we  do  know  full  well. 
Could  they  their,  glorious  ends  attain, 

This  kingdom  mutt  be  hell. 

From  prison  m)w  return  the  king, 
The  queen  and  priilce  from  France ; 

For  chosen  Charles  the  Welchmen  sing, 
And  stoutly  lead  the  dance.    . 

The  Scotch  bagpipes,  the  pn1pit.drunfts^ 
And  priests  sound  high  and  big; 

Once  more  the  cause  and  cOir'nOiit  comes, 
To  bhew's  a  Scotish  jig. 
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The  Irish  If Ul  a  T^agfi  t^e^ 

To  join  their. Idrca in, one  ;• 
And,  whilst  they  frisk  a  g^ii^urd^  Bakt- 

The  houses  sing,  O.  Qpne. 

Three  kingdoms  dw .must  Aknce" the  haf ; 

Bnt,  e're  the  m^mb^s  nin% 
We'll  see  they  shall  the  mn^iok  pay ; 

And  then  tiie  dance  is  doiM*,. 

Ser'n  years,  by  phreatick  yoteaaad  fits^ 

Our  worthies  bore-comm^ml; 
Then  did  they  run  oat  of  tkeif  wits. 

But  now  out  of  4he  lan^ 

No  more  ^l^l  they  thp  city  ride^ 

Like  a  fine  golden  ass :  . 
The  navy's  rigg'd  with  wind  and  tide. 

They  stay  but  fojr  a  pass. 

But,  if  they  linger  lopg  bah^di 

And  keep  their  king  in  band% 
I'll  undert^^e,  it  shall  bo  sign'd  . 

By  a  hundred.thousaiidha^di.. 

For  prosp'rous  gales  then^  on  thei  deep, 

Let  their  priests,  prat^.  and  pr^y^ 
By  order,  and  at.Macgaret's  .kaep 

An  humiliation-day*. 

The  factious  now  each  other  routy 

With  jealousies  and  fear ; 
The  Independents  faoe-about; 

The  rest  cry,  As  you  were*. 

The  Presbyters  put  forth  their  homty 

To  guard  their  goods  and  homes ; 
The  she-militia  likewise  scorns . 

Their  cocks  should  lo^  their  combs* 

Then  toll  (I  pray)  the  pasring*bell 

For  our  new  state-conimittee;  ' 
These  monstrous  votes^  which  made  t^em  swoll^ 

Are  cow'd  down  by  the  pLtff, 

Sweet  John-a-NokeS)  an^-John-a-Stylesy 

And  worshipful  Jack-S^ws, 
Of  both  the  Junto's,  lea?a  your  wiles, 

And  gire's  our  king  .and  laws.        ^ 

Betwixt  two  thieves  our  Savionr  once 

Suffer'd  for  us,  and  dy'd ; 
So  'twixt  two  thieri^h  factions 

Our  king  is  crucify'd.. 
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Caesar,  not  Christy  the  ancient  Jews 
Paid  tribute  uf  thelir  treasure  ; 

Our  Jews  no  king  bv^  Christ  will  cbnse^ 
And  rob,  and  crjrdown  Caesar. 

Now  for  the  king  the  zealous  kirk 
'Gainst  th'  Independent  bleats : 

Whenas  (alas!)  their  only  wirk 
Is  to  renew  old  cneats. 

If  thej  can  sit,  tote  what  they  list, 
And  crush  the  nbw  states  down; 

Then  up  go  they  ;  but  neither  Christy 
Nor  king,  shall  ha?e  his  own. 

The  pox,  the  plague,  and  each  disease^ 
Are  cur'd,  though  they  invade  us ; 

But  never  look  for  health  and  peace^  * 
If  once  Presbyt'ry  jade  us. 

When  ey'ry  priest  becomes  a  pope, 
Then  tinkers  and  sow-gelders 

May,  if  they  can- but  'scape  the  rope, 
Be  princes  and  lay-elders. 

If  once  the  Kirk-nien  pitch  their  tents   ' 

Without  our  assembly. asses, 
Synods  will  eat  up  parliaments. 

Courts  be  devour'd  by  classes. 

Look  to't,  ye  gentry,  else  be  slares 
To  slaves  that  can't  abide  you  t 

Though  ye  have  been  cow'd  down  by  knaTes, 
Oh !  let  not  fools  now  ride  you. 

But  sev'n  years  (of  a  thousand  'tis) 

Our  saints  must  rulers  be : 
So  they  shall  lose,  in  years  of  bliss. 

Nine  hundred  ninety  three. 

No  more  then  let  these  rabbies  trust 

Unto  the  Revelation ; 
For  their  interpreter  is  lust. 

And  pride  makes  application. 

Religion  but  a  pack-horse  is, 

To  carry  on  designs; 
The  Bible  like  a  juggler^  box, 

Us'd  Irf  onr  stated-divines. 

Teits  are  tormented  one  by  one, 
Like  Totes,  now  here,  now  there  : 

Thus  hocus-pocus  is  out-done 
By  them  at  Westminster.  . 
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The  ban^  are  ask'd,  the  carriage  next 

Goes  forward  in  the  city  : . 
For  now  the  match  is  made  betwixt 

Them  and  the  state-committee^ . 

Thou,  strumpet  (London)  tell  not  us 

Of  Babel  any  more^ 
If  from  thy  king  thou  partett  thns^ 

Thon  art  the  greater  whore. 

Thy  bags  their  portion  now  are  meanL 

As  well  as  crown  and  church  ; 
But,  when  that  all  is  gone  and  spent. 

They'll  leaye  thee  in  the  lurqh. '«  .\ 

Thou  bawd  of  treason,  then,  for  all 

Thy  cursed  fornication,  , 

Thou  and  thy  priestly  panders  shall 

Be  carted  through  the  nation. 

The  market's  made ;  the  king  shall  treat, 

(They  say)  and  buy  his  own : 
But  is  not  this  a  yery  cheat 

To  set  the  price,  a  crown  ? 

Alas !  the  members  run  by  rote, 

And  shew,  us  many  a  feat.: 
Thus  all  the  Year  they'll  TOte,  unyote. 

For  money,  cloaths,  and  meat. 

'Tis  fit  that  they  uphold  their  trades, 
'    Whate'er  maJignants  speak  : 
So  they  can  thriye,  the  city- jades 
Their  backs  and  necks  may  break. 

Poor  What  d'  lack  small  gains  can  show, 

With  many  an  empty  shelf ; 
The  house  spoils  shops,  'tis  aye  and  no, 

That  brings  in  all  the  pe}f. 

Rebellion  makes  our  nation  bleed 

With  fresh  alarms,  we  see ; 
But  yet  it  is  not  well  agreed 

Who  must  the  rebel  be. 

The  Round-head  first  the  rebel  was,  . 

(If  truth  be  in  the  laws) 
'Till  treason  did  for  gospel  pass, 

To  bolster  up  the  cause. 

The  thriving  cause  with. high  disdain, 

In  fortune's  full  career. 
Throws  rebel  in  the  face  again 

Of  kmg  and  cayaleer. 
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Thus  proBp'roof-  nlrtdiief'tnaker  it  gocUdi 
Against  all  law  aiid*.re9^ii ;  ■  ' 

Not  to  spill  royiA^  lojal  blodd^ 
J)ut,  to  be  ciMi^uei'iA'^  treasotov  - 

Fiye  months  a^*  out  migbt;f  ^fat^  . 

Were  pleas'd  to  Yote,  No'  khig.; 
Bnt  two  months^ smoe^  Jo.aiit  nenr «heafey 

Their  votes  the  ohangiB^  rififg^* 

Tis  time  tht  bells  ^Wfistttithirter 

Chime  back w^rds^  ttnd  tetire^ 
To  quench  \\mHn.m6,  whdn,  as  woikcar, 

The  kingdom^'6  aH  on  firis. 

But  yet,  it  smnsy  thidy^  msft^  a  siaAd, 

And  cry  it  is  no  matter: 
What  need  thejrearo  for  fire  on  land, 

Whose  journey  li*»=by  water? 

God  send  theikinshipp^  faj^  wirtd^'and  iiiof 
,  With  passage  quiek  and  go6&; 
t)r  else  I  fear  (to  sco<ifrg«i'otirpi4de)FJ 
They'll  swim  thrbttgti^Sisati  ef^tdodif' 

The  holy  war  goes' on  '$upius6,: 

Yet  brings  the  saihttftiof  paj^^* 
In  triumph  How  they  ne'er^say  ^tAcCj 

But  only  fast  and^pray.    • 

They  many  an  huffgrjr'conqueSi  g^t. 

But  not  thanksgiving^inneps ; 
The  city  knows  they  stord  to  eat  - 

With  publicans  and  sinn^rft.  '■ 

The  members  cannot  «pare  otieineal^ 

Their  bags  lie  seal'd  in  towit'; 
What,  thoVthey  brokethe  kiiig'6  great  seal 

They'll  not  undo  their  oun  f 

The  country  bids  them'sta^d,'  briitiiig)' 
They'll  be  no  more' kept  under;- 

The  cavaliers  will  soui>d]y  bang' 
Them  all,  and  spoil  their  plilrfd^* 

Reformation,  thou  stalking-horse 

Of  our  hip-shotten  state  ; 
Th'  appendix  of  the  publick  purse, 

And  midwife  of  our  fate!' 

'Twas  thou  and  Beldam  conscience  firsts 

That  set  the  world  a  madding; 
And  you  yourselves,  like  Cain  accurs'd, 

Have  ever  since  been  gaddihg. 

^  June  v>»  IMA* 
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Pox  tako^th'  unlucky  caate^  for  me^ 

It  is  a  wild  vagary ; 
The  bane  or  boon  society ; 

For  that  first  rais'd  Canary. 

Poor  sinners  now  most  snap  a  crust ; 

Ye  deadly  se?'n,  farowel ; 
For,  since  you're  all  excis'^d,  we  mast 

Pay  dear  to  purchase  hell. 

What,  though  the  factions  are  agreed 

The  kingdom  still  to  cheat  ? 
Do  what  they  can,  it  is  decreed 

The  king  shall  come  and  treat. 

Come  from  the  dungeon  to  thethronc^ 

(Great  Charles)  and  quell  the  rage 
Of  th'  iron  world  ;■  with  thee  alone 

Revives  the  golden  age. 

Those  very  saints,  which  joy'd  thy  fall^ 

And  said  thy  day  was  done, 
Will  now,  like  Persian  Pagans,  all 

Adore  the  rising  sun. 

No  more  wrapped  up  in  clouds  remain. 

Secluded  from  the  nation; 
May  thou  and  thine  shine  bright,  and  rdgn 

A  glorious  constellation. 

It  is  decreed,  great  prince,  thy  fate 

Should  check  their  damned  plott ; 
Thought  London  jade  it  for  the  state. 

And  bandies  at  the  Scots. 

Th^  Presbyters  now  fain  wcMild  ride. 

And  shew^us  t'other  feat ; 
Therefore,  to  quell  the  saint's  high  pride. 

They  say  the  king  shall  treat. 

Were  he  in  their  hands,,  the  town's  their  own^ 

The  houses  too  must  work. 
To  vote  the  Independents  down, 

And  mount  the  rascal  Kirk. 

Away,  ye  juggling  paltry  crew 

Of  weU-aflfected  knaves ; 
Rather  than  free  your  sovereign,  you  <^ 

Yourselves^  will  live  like  slaves. 

Stand  to't,  ye  lords,  we'll  stand  to  you, 

And  clip. the  commons  wings ; 
Let  not  the  lev'ling  rascal  xrew 

Thas  domineer  like  kings. 

L.  VII.  6 
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The  lower  is  the  upper  house, 
And  hath  been  so  seven  years ; 

Your  Totes  they  value  not  a  louse, 
Ye  anti-christiaii  peers. 

They  gWe-yota  many  a  rattling  peal. 

And  bait  you  one  by  one ; 
For,  shoiild  a  treaty  take,  their  zeal 

And  saintships  are  undone. 

My  lords,  of  Gotam,  not  of  Greece^ 
'  Your  wisdoms  I  shall  sing ; 

And  sell  you  all  for  pence  a-piece, 
If  you  reject  your  king. 

No  camel,  like  the  London  breed, 
To  drudge,  pray,  pay,  and  feast ; 

In  body,  and  in  purse,  to  bleed ; 
O  'tis  a  patient  bea^t ! 

Jf  you'll  needs  pray,  pray  stay  at  hoifte; 

Tell  God  yoursad  condition ; 
'Tis  Popish  to  the  saunts  to  come 

And  put  up  your  petition. 

This  wofid'rous  idol  of  the  state 

The  stomach  hath  of  Bell ; 
Like  Moloch  it  mankind  doth  eat. 

And  quick  devours  like  hell. 

As  th'  horse-leech  (give)  it  ever  cries 

And  rages  like  the  dragon  ; 
As  the  old  serpent  it  is  wise ; 

But  it  must  fall  like  Dagon. 

Would  you  know  why  the  plague  has  ceas'd. 
These  last  sev'n  years  now  spent  ? 

Because  God  knows  no  greater  pest 
Than  this  same  parliament. 

How  many  thousands  h^th  it  swept 

Of  bodies,  souls,  and  gold! 
King,  church,  and  people,  none  except, 

Have  all  beenl)ought  and  sold. 

Our  merry  pipes,  for  trumpets  shrill ; 

Our  tabers  cjbaog'd  to  drums  ; 
Princes  are  brav'd  hj  Jack  and  .(ill, 

Wat  Tilers  and  Tom  Thumbs. 

Ttf  iSme  those  bags,  which  caus'd  the  war. 
Should  make  the  war  to  cease ; 

For  the  states  ihusick  is  to  jar, 
But  our  best  musick's  peace. 
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Now  shall  the  king  enjoj  his  own  ; 

And  that  new  yirtue,  treason,  ' 

Whereby  the  saints  do  claim  the  erown, 

Be  baffled  with  high  reason. 

Great  Charles,  thy  yirtues  I  desire, 

Not  Solomon's,  nor  his  stores ; 
For  who  can  tell  most  to  adnure 

His  wisdom  or  his  whores  ? 

His  Tices  so  eclips'd  his  grace, 

That  wranglers  cannot  tell, 
Whether  as  yet  they  may  him  place  ^ . 

In  heaven,  or  in  hell. 

But  all  that  was  in  hilQ  diyine. 

And  more,  to  thee  is  giVn  ; 
That,  where  so  many  graces  shine, 

A  prison  must  be  heaWn. 

Another  blow !  will  .not  the  Scot,     ' 

And  loyal  English  do  ? 
Sure,  JoYC  himself  is  of  the  plot, 

An  Independent  too- 
ls he  a  king,  and  will  he  toe 

Rebels  assault  the  crown  ? 
Had  they  but  hands  io  reach,  'tis  he 

Should  next  resign  his  own. 

Is  he  a  God  ?  And  shall  this  tribe  ' 

Go  on,  as  they  begin  ?  ^ 

Atheists  will  say,  the/  do  him  bribe 

For  privilege  to  sin* 

If  these  be  saints,  'tis  Tain  indeed 

To  think  there's  good  or  evil ; 
The  world  will  soon  be  of  this  creed, 

No  God,  no  king,  nodenl. 

Of  all  those  monsters  which  we  read  - 

In  Af rick,  Inde,  or  Nile, 
None  like  to  thos6  now  lately  bred 

Within  this  wretched  isle. 

The  canibal,  the  tyg^r  fell. 

Crocodile  and  sycophant; 
The  Turk,  the  Jew,  and  infidel, 

Make  up  an  English  saint. 

By  these  were  Lisle  and  Lneas  Crown'd; 

Two  worlds,  both  great  and  good  ;   • 
For  men,  arts,  arms,  were  all  hTpre  drown'd 

I'th'  deluge  of  their  blood. 
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The  trump  of  famVs  too  low  aod  weak| 

That  of  the  general  doom 
Is  only  fit  their  praise  Ui  speak. 

The  wprld  to  be  their  iomb. 

The  treaty  holds  y  and  some  men  are 
Convinced  the  wars  will  cease; 

Fond  folk  !  To  think  the  men  of  war 
Will  e'er  endare  a  peace. 

Go  bid  the  Scot  quit  English  ground, 

The  Swede  the  German  air ; 
Holland  obey  the  Spanbh  crown, 

The  Pope  leave  Peter's  chair. 

Woo  the  great  statesman  to  his  grave, 

Preach  gospel  to  the  Jews ; 
To  Turks,  that  Mahomet's  a  knave, 

Platonick  love  to  stews. 

Lot  citizens  loath  sacred  things, 

Pre4>by  tors  pride  and  ease ; 
W^hon  these  are  done,  make  sunts  lo? e  kings, 

And  then  we  may  haye  peace. 

See  in  what  glory  Charles  now  tits. 
With  truth  to  conquer  treason  ; 

And  prove  he  is  (he  king  of  wits. 
The  world,  himself,  and  reason. 

Anglais  bear  witness,  GOD  looks  down. 

The  graces  to  attend; 
Sure  none  but  devils  then  will  frown 

Upon  a  blessed  end. 

Ten  hundred  Uiousand  loyal  beaits. 

All  bleeding  at  bis  fale; 
As  many  wisbcs:  from  all  parts 

FIt  round  bis  dudr  of  stale. 

C^Hue  f  be«i«  ye  dirty  sainted  elves, 

Woir^  tbao  cb«tcli»wiDdow  paint; 
Rt  Ibis  f Air  flass  abbor  yoor^lvcs, 
'LiNunn  bef^  to  b«  a  saiatu 


Tbi^  kin^  ibe  fiMir  itttol  bSk  aiosl  pass, 
AimI  wooie  bot  :{olols  ate  fm^; 

Tb'  Imb  aaa  CataKm.  alas! 
Mife$t  tb''  oofy  nMii  bew 

X<^wKidK»iwto>«^»»wiTiiottarewir, 
Wb<«  "lift  «<OiDhNllbpe<ctef^  «bia  l» 
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Militia  tao,  they  needs  mast  gua^ 

Those  pretty  carnal  tools:        s 
J*or  Paul's  old  weapons  they  disdain^ 

As  fit  for  none  but  fOols,  . 

Thus  Royal  Charles  lets  io  lease, 

Lays  sword  and  scepter  dawn; 
To  shew  he  Talues  us  and  peace 

Above  a  glorious  crown. 

Give  me  the  dragon's  gall  for  ink. 

His  sting  to  be  my  pen  ; 
To  blast  the  Scot,  and  make  him  stink, 

Worse  than  the  dregs  of  men. 

See  now  the  reformation-wirk,' 

For  which  they  made  us  bleed; 
Is  to  cashier  king,  church,  and  kirk. 

On  this  and  that  side  Tweed. 

Let  them  with  Egypt's  4)lagnes  be  crost. 

Yet  still  find  new  and  worse; 
And,  since  I  have  Job's  patience  lost. 

Give  me  his  skill  to  curse.  ^ 

At  home  and  hell  may  they  e*er  dwell ; 

And  for  quick  passage  thither, 
As  they  have  juggled  all  full  well. 

So -may  they  hang  together. 

Let  me  be  Turk,  or  any  thing, 

But  a  Scotch  calvinist ; 
First  he  damn'd  bishopi:;  next  his  king ; 

Now  he  cashiers  his  Christ. 

Code  faith,  sir,  they  the  pulpit  bang. 

But  let  their  gospel  down ; 
For  the  old  saviour  needs  must  gang. 

Now  a  new  one's  come  to  town* 

The  saints,  whom  once  their  months  did  curse. 

Dear  brethren  are  and  friends ; 
Which  proves  their  zeal  a  stalkingJibrse 

For  knavish^godly  ends. 

Then  rail  no  more  at  antichrist^ 

But  learn  ye  to  be  evil ; 
And,  since  ye  have  king  Croitiwell  kiss'dy 

Shako  hands  too  with  the  devil. 

Since  they  have  damn'd  all  saints  of  old, 

No  new  shall  be  for  me  ; 
Like  Jews,  they  worship  Gods  of  gold, 

Their  king  they  crucify. 
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Were  he  the  king  of  kiogs,  his  crown 

Could  not  be  safe  from  foes ; 
Like  Jesnits,  they  no  gospel  own, 

But  murther  and  depose. 

Like  Turks,  their  Heay'n  lies  all  in  seme, 

In  wenches,  tarts,  and  jellj ; 
No  hell  thejr  fear,  when  parted  hence; 

Th.ej-  serve  no  God  but  b^lly. 

All  this,  and  more,  by  Joye,  is  true, 

If  they  the  treaty  cease, 
To  juggle  with  the  ley'lling  crew 

That  cry,  No  king,  no  peace. 

No  lord,  no  knight,  no  gentleman, 
For  honours  now  are  crimes ; 

The  saints  will  form  us,  if  they  can, 
All  to  the  prim'tiye  times. 

BraT(B  days,  when  Adam  was  a  king 
Without  crown,  lands,  or  rich^ ! 

So,  stripp'd  of  royal  robes,  they'll  bring 
Great  Charles  to  fig-leaye  breeches.    • 

Princes  with  ploughmen  rank  shall  pass  ; 

Ladies,  like  the  first  woman. 
Must  spin,  or  elsebe  turn'd  to  grass, 

Now  all  things  are  in  common. 

Thus  coT'n&nting  and  leyelling 
Three  kingdoms  hare  overthrown, 

And  made  all  fellows,  with  their  king, 
A  footrball  of  the  crown. 

Tell  me,  thou  presbyterian  ass. 

Why  thou  at  first  didst  jar  ? 
Thy  peevish  plea,  No  bishops,  was 

The  first  ground  of  the  war. 

Next,  to  thy  shame,  thou  didst  combine 

With  the  sectarian  routs ; 
Our  Charles  should  be  no  king  of  thinC) 

Or  but  a  king  of  clouts. 

Both  king  and  bishops  thus  exii'd. 

The  saints,  not  yet  content, 
Now  with  fresh  flames  of  zeal  grow  wild, 

And  cry,  No  parliament. 

Well  may  we  then  this  maxim  prove. 

Treason  no  end  can  know, 
But  levels  at  the  Gods  above, 

As  well  as.  thos^  below* 
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Hark,  how  for  peace  the  kiagdcliii  groaiM| 

That  warr'd  tiiey  knew  not  why ! 
Yield  then,  or  else  the  Tery  stones 
Will  out  against  70a  cry. 

For  shame,  ye  bastard-saints,  give  o^er. 

Or  else  Ihe  world  will  think, 
Your  mother  is  great  Babel's  whore. 

If  blood  you  loye  to  drink. 

The  state's  grown  fat  with  orphans  teart. 

Whilst  widows  pine  and  moan ; 
And  tender  conscience,  in  seVn  yearS| 

Is  tumM  t' a  heart  of  atone. 

Return,  hard  hearts,  the  treaty  ends^ 

Our  breasts  with  hope  do  swell ; 
Your  bags  are  full,  then  let's  be  friendsy 

Or  bid  the  world  farewel. 

Nor  Gods  above,  nor  Gods  below, 

Our  Saints  (I^ee)  will  own; 
Allegiance  is  rebellion  now,     > 

Treason  to  wear  a  crown. 

Nor  king,  tor  parliament,  will  please^ 

'Tis  gospel  to  rebel : 
Nay,  they'll  remonstrate  against  peace^ 

Be  it  in  heav'n  or  heU.    . 

Pluto,  beware,  (to  thee  they  come,  . 

When  here  their  work  is  done :) 
For  they'll  break  loose^  and  beat  up  drum. 

And  storm  thee  in  thy  throne. 

Then  John-^a-Leyden^  Nell,  and  all 

Their  goblin  ghostly  train, 
(Brave  rebel  saints  triumphant)  shall 

Begin  their  second  reign.       , 

Brave  reformation !  now!  see, 

London's,  a  blessed  place, 
To  find  the  saints  chearful  and  free, 

And  nurse  the  babe  of  grace. 

Let  yellow  boys  ne'er  tempt  their  sight 

Of  valour  with  the  sources. 
For  the  tame  slaves  will  never  fight. 

Till  they  have  empty  purses* 

Come  then,  ye  lousy,  wanton  wags 

Of  sainted  chivalry. 
And  free  their  poor  condemned  bags 

That  groan  for  liberty. 
March  on,  bobn  blades,  here's  store  of  cash. 

Their  king  iKej  will  not  pity : 
Then  spur  them  on,  andsoiuidly  lash 

These  dull-men  of  the  city. 

o4 
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Dullctickolds!  ^e  are  dainty  slaTes, 

And  well  may  be  content, 
When  thirty  fools,  and  twenty  knayes^ 

Make  up  a  parliament. 

They  banish  all  men  in  their  wits, 
Vote  king,  lords,  all  offenders  * 

And  authorise  the  phrentick  fits 
Of  our  long-sword  state-menders^ 

'Tis  Noll's  own  brew-house  now,  I  swear; 

The  speaker's  but  his  skinker : 
Their  members  are,  like  th'  council  of  war, 

Car-men,  pedlars,  and  tinkers. 

Fine  Journay  Junto!  pretty  knack! 

None  such  in  ail  past  ages  ! 
Shut  shop;  for,  now  the  godly  pack 

Will  next  pay  you  your  wages. 

Gone  are  those  golden  days  of  yore, 
When  Christmas  was  an  high.day, 

Whose  sports  we  now  shall  see  no  m6re; 
'Tis  tum'd  into  Good-Friday. 

Now,  when  the  king  of  kings  was  bom, 

And  did  salyation  bring, 
They  striyeto  crucify  in  scorn 

His  viceroy,  and  their  king. 

Since  th'  ancient  feast  they  haye  put  down. 

No  new  one  will  suffice; 
But  the  choice  dainties  of  a  crown. 

Princes  in  sacrifice* 

No  powers  are  safe,  treason's  a  tilt. 

And  the  mad  sainted-elyea 
Boast,  when  the  royal  blood  is  spilt, 

They'll  all  be  kings  themselres. 

Like  jolly  slaves,  ye  goodly  knayes, 
We'll  bid  th'  old  year  adieu : 

Old  sack  and  things  must  pass  away. 
And  so  shall  all  your  new. 

Now  for  a  no-king,  or  anew ; 

For  th'  old,  they  say,  shall  pack ; 
The  new  may  serve  a  year  Jto  view 

Like  an  old  almansick. 

New  houses,  new ;  fQr  th'  old  ones  dote. 
And  have  been  thrice  made  plunder;       / 

The  saints  do  vote,  and  act  by  rote. 
And  are  a  nine-days  wonder. 

Then  let  us  chear,  this  merry  new-year ; 

For  CHARLES  shall  wear  the  crowu : 
'Tis  a  damn'd  cause,  that  damns  the  laws, 

Afld  tarns  ail  upside  down. 


(    «09    ) 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

This  discourse  was  written  in  the  time  of  the  late  protector,  lUchard  the  Little; 
and  was  but  the  firftbook  of  three,  that  were  designed  by  the  author.  The  second 
was  to  be  a  di^tcoorse  with  the  guarJian  angel  of  England,  concerning  all  the 
late  contiisions  and  misfortunes  of  it.     The  third,  to  denounce  heavy  judgments 
againft  the  three  kingdoms,  and  several  places  and  parties  in  them,  unless  they 
prevented  them  speedily  by  serious  repentance,  and  that  greatest  and  hardest 
work  of  it,  restitution.    Tliere  was  to  be  upon  this  subject  the  burden  of  £ng* 
land,  the  burden  of  Scotland,  the  burden  of  Ireland,  the  burden  of  London, 
the  burden  of  the  army,  the  burden  of  the  divines,  the  burden  of  the  lawyers, 
and  many  others,  after  the^mannerof  prophetical  threatenings  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment: But,  by  tiie  extraordinary  mercy  of  God  (for  which  we  had  no  pretence 
of  merit,  nor  the  least  glimpse  of  hope)  in  the  sudden  reiloration  of  reason,  and 
right,  and  happiness  to  us,  it  became  not  only  unnecessary,  but  unseasonable 
and  impertinent  to  prosecute  the  work.     However,  it  feemed  not  so  to  the 
author  to  publish  this  first  part,  because,  though  no  man  can  justify  or  approve 
the  actions  of  Cromwell,  without  having  aiUhe  seeds  and  principles  of  wicked- 
ness in  hi«  heart,  yet  many  there  are,  even  honefl  and  and  well-meaning  people, 
who,  without  wading  into  any  depth  of  confideration  in  the  matter,  and  purely* 
deceived  by  splendid  words,  and  the  outward  appearances  of  vanity,  are  apt  to 
admire  him  as  a  great  and  eminent  person ;  which  is  a  fallacv»  that  extraordiiiary, 
and,  especially,  successful  villainies  impose  upon  the  world.     Ii  is  the  cdrrup- 
tion  and  depravation  of  human  nature,  that  is  the  root  of  this  opinion,  though 
it  lie  sometimes  so  deep  under  ground,  that  we  ourselves  are  not  able  to  ptir- 
ceive  it;  and,  when   we  account  any  man  great,  or  brave,  or  wise,   or  of 
good  parts,  who  advances  himself  and  his   family,  by    any  other  ways,  but 
those  of  virtue,  we  are  certainly  biassed  to  that  judgment  by   a  secret  im- 
pulse, or,  at  least,  inclination  of  the  yicion»ness  of  our  own  spirit.     It  is  so  ne- 
cessary for  the  good  and  peace  of  mankind,  that  this  error  (which  grows  almost 
every  where,  and  is  spontaneously  generated  by  the  raiiknes&of  thd  soil,  should 
be  weeded  out,  and  for  dver  extirpated,  that  the  author  was  content  not  to 
fuppress  this  discourse,  because  ft  may  contiibute  somewhat  to  that  end,  though 
it  be  but  a  small  piece  of  that  which  was  his  original  design. 

7  T  was  the  funeral-day  of  the  late  man  who  made  jiimself  to  be 
^  called  protector,  and  though  I  bore  but  little  affection,  either 
to  the  memory  of  him,  or  to  the  trouble  and  folly  of  all  publick 
pageantry  ;  yet  1  was  forced,  by  the  iniportunity  of  my  company, 
to  go  along  with  them,  and  be  a  spectatoir  of  that  solemnity,  the 
expectation  of  which  had  been,  so  great,  that  it  was  said  to  ha?e 
brought  some  yery  curious  persons,  and  no  doubt  singular  vir« 
X^oBo^&y  as  far  as  from  the  Mount  in  Cornwall,  and  from  the  Or- 
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cades.  I  found  tliere  had  been  mnch  more  cost  bestowed  thin 
either  the  dead  man,  or  indeed  death  itself  could  deserve.  There 
Was  a  mighty  train  of  black  assistants,  among  which  too  divers 
princes  in  the  persons  of  their  ambassadors,  being  infinitely  afflicted 
for  the  loss  of  their  brother,  were  pleased  to  attend ;  the  herse  was 
magnificent,  the  idol  crowned,  and,  not  to  mention  all  other  cere- 
monies which  are  practised  at  royal  interments,  and  therefore  by 
no  means  could  be  omitted  here,  the  vast  multitude  of  spectators 
made  up,  as  it  uses  to  do,  no  small  part o£  the  spectacle  itself.  But 
yet,  I  know  not  how,  the  whole  was  so  managed,  that,  met  hough  t, 
it  somewhat  represented  the  life  of  him  for  whom  it  was  mi^e; 
much  noise,  mudi  tumult,  much  expence,  much  magnificence,  much 
vain-glory  ;  briefly,  s^  great  show,  and  yet,  after  alF  this,  but  an  ill 
sight.  At  last,  for  it  seemed  long  to  me,  and,  like  his  short  reigu 
too,  very  tedious,  the  whole  scene  passed  by,  and  I  retired  back 
to  my  chamber,  weary,  and,  I  think,  more  melancholy  than  any 
of  the  mourners.  Where  I  began  to  reflect  upon  the  whole  life 
of  this  prodigious  man;  and  sometimes  I  was  filled  with  horrot* 
and  detestation  of  his  actions,  and  sometimes  I  inclined  a  little  to 
reverence  and  admiration  of  his  courage,  conduct,  and  success ; 
till,  by  these  difierent  motions  and  agitations  of  mind,  rocked,  as 
it  were  asleep,  I  fell  at  last  into  this  vision,  or,  if  yqa  please  to  call 
it  but  a  dream,  I  shall  not  take  it  ill,  because  the  fatiior  of  poets 
tells  us,  even  dreams  too  are  from  God. 

But  sure  it  was  no  dream ;  for  I  was  suddenly  transported  afar 
off,  whether  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  like  St.  Paul,  I 
know  not,  and  found  myself  upon  the  top  of  that  famous  hill  iu 
the  Island  Mona,  which  has  the  prospect  of  three  great,  and,  not. 
long-since,  most  happy  kingdoms :  As  soon  as  ever  I  looked  upon 
them,  the  not-long-since  struck  upon  my  memory,  and  called 
forth  the  sad  representation  of  all  the  sins,  and  all  the  miseries 
that  had  overwhelmed  them  these  twenty  years.  And  I  wept  bit- 
terly  for  two  or  three  hours;  and,  when  my  present  stock  of 
moisture  was  all  wasted,  I  fell  a  sighing  for  an  hour  more ;  and  al^ 
soon  as  I  recovered,  from  my  passion,  the  use  of  speech  and  rea- 
son, I  broke  forth,  as  I  remember,  looking  upon  England,  into 
this  complaint : 

I- 

Ah,  happy  isle,  how  art  thou  chang'd  and  curst, 

Since  I  was  born,  and  knew  thee  first ! 
When  peace,  which  had  forsook  the  world  around, 
(Frighted  with  noise,  and  the  shrill  trumpet's  sound) 

Thee  for  a  private  place  of  rest. 

And  a  secure  retirement  chose 

Wherein  to  build  her  Halcyon  nest ; 
No  wind  durst  stir  abroad  the  air  to  dispampose« 

^Vhen  all  the  riches  of  the  globe  beside 
Flow'd  in  to  thee  with  every  tide ; 
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YThen  all  that  nature  did  thy  soil  deny. 
The  growth  was  of  thy  fruitful  industry ; 

When  all  the  proud  and  dreadful  sea. 

And  all  his  tributary  streams,- 

A  constant  tribute  paid  to  thee ;  « 

When  all  the  liquid  world  was  one  extended  Thames.. 

III. 

When  plenty  in  each  Tillage  did  appear. 

And  bounty  was  its  steward  there ; 
When  gold  walk^'d  free  about  in  open  view, 
'£re  it  one  conquering  party's  prisoner  grew  ; 

When  the  religion  of  our  state 

Had  face  and  substance  with  her  Toice, 

^£re  she  by  'or  foolish  loves  of  late, 
Like  Eccho  (once  a  nymph)  turn'd  only  into  noise. 

IV.       . 

When  men  to  men  respect  and  friendship  bore, 

And  God  with  reference  did  adore ; 
When  upon  earth  no  kingdom  could  have  shown 
A  happier  monarch  to  us  than  our  own, 

And  yet  his  subjects  by  him  were 

(Which  is  a  truth  will  hafdly  b6 

Receiy'd  by  any  Tulgar  eat, 
A  secret  known  to  few)  made  happier  e?'n  than  he. 

V. 

Thou  dost  a  chaos,  and  confusion  now, 

A  Babel,  and  a  Bedlam  grow, 
And,  like  a  frantick  person,  thou  dost  tear 
The  ornaments  and  cloaths  which  thou  should'st  wear^ 

And  cut  thy  limbs  ;  and  if  we  see 

(Just  as  thy  barbarous  Britons  did) 

Thy  body  with  hypocrisy 
Painted  all  o'er,  thou  think'st,  thy  naked  shame  is  hid. 

VI. 

The  nations,  which  envied  thee  'ere  while. 

Now  laugh  (too  little  'tis  to  smile) 
They  laugh,  and  would  have  pity'd  thee  (alas !) 
But  that  thy  faults  all  pity  do  surpass. 

Art  thou  the  country  which  didst  hate, 

And  mock  the  French  inconstancy  ? 

And  have  we,  have  we  seen  of  late 
Less  change  of  habits  there,  than  governments  in'thee  ? 

VII. 

Unhappy  isle !  no  ship  of  thine  at  sea 

Was  ever  toss'd  and  torn  like  thee. 
Thy  naked  hulk  loose  on  the  waves  does  beat, 
Tbe  rocks  and  banks  around  her  ruin  threat.; 
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What  did  thy  foolish  pilots  ail, 
To  lay  the  compass  quite  aside? 
Without  a  law  or  rule  to  sail. 
And  rather  take  the  winds,  than  hearens  to  be  their  gmde. 

VIII. 
Yet,  mighty  God,  ye^,  yet,  we  humbly  craye, 

This  floating  isle  from  shipwreck  save ; 
And  though  to  wash  that  blood  which  does  it,  stain, 
It  well  deserves  to  sink  into  the  main; 

Yet,  for  the  royal  martyr's  prayer, 

(The  royal  martyr  prays  we  know) 
Hear  but  his  soul  above,  and  not  his  blood  below. 

a 

I  think  I  should  have  gone  on,  but  that  I  was  interrupted  by  i 
strange  and  terrible  apparition,  for  there  appeared  to  'mo'( arising 
out  of  the  earth,  as  I  conceived)  the  Figure  of  a  man  taller  than  a 
giant,  or  indeed  than  the  shadow  of  any  giant  in  the  eTeoing.  His 
body  was  naked,  but  that  nakedness  adorned,  or  rather  deformed 
all  over  with  several  figures,  after  the  manner  of  the  Britons, 
painted  upon  it;  and  1  perceived  that  most  of  them  were  there- 
presentations  of  the  late  battles  in  our  civil  wars,  and,  if  I  be  not 
much  mistaken,  it  was  the  battle  of  Naseby  that  was  drawn  upon 
his  breast.  His  eyes  were  like  burning  brass,  and  there  were  t^ree 
crowns  of  the  same  metal,  as  I  guessed,  i^nd  that  looked  as  red« 
hot  too,  upon  his  head.  He  held  in  his  right-hand  a  sword  that 
was  yet  bloody,  and  nevertheless  the  motto  of  it  was  Pax  qiuerifur 
hello ^  and  in  his  leff-nand  a  thick  book,  upon  the  back  of  which  was 
written  in  letters  of  gold,  acts,  ordinances,  protestations,  covenants, 
engagements,  declarations,  remonstrances,  kc.  Though  this  sud. 
den,  unusual,  and  dreadful  object  might  have  quelled  a  greater 
courage  than  mine,  yet  so  it  pleased  God,  for  there  is  nothing 
bolder  than  a  man  in  a  vision,  that  I  was  not  at  all  daunted,  but 
asked  him  resolutely  and  briefly.  What  art  thou?  And  he  said,  I 
am  called  the  north-west  principality,  his  highness,  the  protector 
of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the 
dominions  belonging  thereunto,  for  I  am  that  angel  to  whom  the 
Almighty  has  committed  the  government  of  those  three  kingdoms, 
which  thou  seest  from  this  place.  And  t  answered  and  said,  If  it 
be  so,  sir,  it  seems  to  me,  that  for  almost  these  twenty  years  past 
your  highness  has  been  absent  from  your  charge;  for  not  only  if 
any  angel,  but  if  any  wise  and  honest  men  had,  since  that  time, 
been  our  governor,  ue  should  not  have  wandered  thus  long  in  these 
laborious  and  endless  labyrinths  of  confusion,  but  cither  not  have 
entered  at  all  into  them,  or  at  least  have  returned  back,  before 
we  had  absolutely  lost  our  way;  but,  instead  of  your  highness,  we 
'  have  had  since  such  a  protector  as  was  his  predecessor  Richard  the 
Third,  to  the  king  his  nephew  ;  for  he  presently  slew  the  common- 
wealth, which  he  pretended  to  protect,  and  set  up  himself  in  th^ 
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phce  of  it ;  a  little  less  guilty  indeed  in  one  respect,  because  the 
other  slew  the  innocent^  and  this  man  did  but  murder  a  murtherer* 
Spch  a  protector  we  hav^  had,  as  we  would  hare  been  glad  to 
have  changed  for  any  enemy,  and  rather  receif  ed  a  constant  Turk, 
than  this  every  month's  apostate ;  such  a  protector  as  man  is  to 
his  flocks,  which  he  sheers,  and  sells,  or  devours  himself ;  and  I 
would  fain  know,  what  the  wolf,  which  he  protects  him  from, 
could  do  more.     Such  a  protector— —and,  as  I  was  proceeding, 
methought  his  highness  began  to  put  on  a  displeased  and  threaten- 
ing countenance,  as  men  use  to  do  when  their  dearest  friends  hap« 
pen  to  be  traduced  in  their  company,  which  gave  me  the  first  rise 
of  jealousy  against  him ;  for  1  did  not  believe  that  Cromwell, 
amongst  all  his  foreign  correspondences,  had  ever  held  any  with 
angels.     However,  I  was  not  hardened  enough  yet  to  venture  a 
quarrel  with  him  then;  and  therefore,  as  I  had  spoken  to  the 
protector  himself  in  Whitehall,    1  defired  him  that  his  highness 
would  please  to  pardon  me,  if  1  had  unwittingly  spoken  any  thing 
to  the  disparagement  of  a  person,  whose  relations  to  his  highness  I 
had  not  the  honour  to  know.     At  which  he  told  me,  that  he  had 
no  other  concernment  for  his  late  highness,  than  as  he  took  him  to 
be  the  greatest  man  that  ever  was  of  the  English  nation,  if  not, 
said  be,  of  the  whole  world  ;  which  gives  me  a  just  title  to  the 
defence  of  his  reputation,  since  I  now  account  myself,  as  it  were, 
a  naturalised  English  angel,  by  having  had  so  long  the  manage, 
ment  of  the  affairs  of  that  country.     And  pray,  countryman,  said 
he,  very  kindly  and  very  flatteringly,  for  I  would  not  have  yon 
fall  into  the  general  error  of  the  world,  that  detests  and  decries  so 
extraordinary  a  virtue ;    What  can  be  more  extraordinary  than 
that  a  person  of  mean  birth,  no  fortune,  no  eminent  qualities  of 
body,  which  have  sometimes,  or  of  mind,  which  have  often  raised 
men  to  the  bighest  dignities,  should  have  the  courage  to  attempt, 
and  the  happiness  to  succeed  in  so  improbable  a  design,  as  the 
destructionof  oneof  themost  ancient,  and,  in  all  appearance,  most 
solidly  founded  monarchies  upon  earth  ?  That  he  should  have  the 
power  or  boldness  to  put  his  prince  and  master  to  an  open  and  in. 
famous  death  ?  To  banish  that  numerous  and  strongly  allied  family? 
To  do  all  this  under  the  name  and  wages  of  a  parliament;   to 
trample  upon  them  too  as  he  pleased,  and  spurn  them  out  of  doors 
when  he  grew  weary  of  them;  to  raise  up  a  new  and  unheard-of 
monster  out  of  their  ashes ;  to  stifle  that  in  the  very  infancy,  and 
set  up  himself  above  all  things  tliat  ever  were  called  sovereign  in 
England ;  to  oppress  all  his  enemies  by  arms,  and  all  his  friends 
afterward:)  by  artifice  ;  to  serve  all  parties  patiently  for  a  while, 
and  to  command  them  victoriously  at  last ;  to  over-run  each  comer 
of  the  three  nations,  and  overcome  with  equal  facility  both  the 
riches  of  the  south,  and  the  poverty  of  the  north  ;  to  be  feared 
and  courted  by  all  foreign  princes,  anjd  adopted  a  brother  to  the 
gods  of  the  earth  ;  to  call  together  parliaments  with  a  word  of  his 
pen,  and  scatter  them  again  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth ;  to  be 
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fanmbly  and  ddjlj  peiidoned  toj  that  he  would  please  to  be  htrej, 
at  the  rate  of  two  millions  a  year,  to  be  the  master  of  those  who 
had  hired  him  before  to  be  their  serTant ;  to  have  tlie  estates  and 
lif  es  of  three  kingdoms  as  much  at  his  disposal,  as  was  the  little 
inheritance  of  his  father,  and  to  be  as  noble  and  liberal  in  the 
spending  of  them ;  and,  lastly,  for  there  is  no  end  of  all  the  parti, 
culars  of  his  glory,  to  bequeath  all  this  with  one  word  to  his  pos- 
terity ;  to  die  with  peace  at  home,  and  triumph  abroad ;  to  be 
buried  among  kings,  and  with  more  than  regal  solemnity  ;  and  to 
leave  a  name  behind  him,  not  to  be  extinguished,  but:  with  the 
whole  world,  which,  as  it  is  now  too  little  for  his  praises^  sa  might 
have  been  too  for  his  conquests,  if  the  short  line  of  his. human  life 
could  have  been  stretched  out  to  the  extent  of  his  immortal  designs? 
■  By  this  speech  I  began  to  understand  perfectly  well  what  kind 
of  angel  his  pretended  highness  was;  and  having  fortified- myself 
privately  with  a  short  mental  prayer,  and  with  the  rigii  of  the 
cross,  not  out  of  any  superstition  to  the  sign,  but  as  a  recognitioa 
of  my  baptism  in  Christ,  I  grew  a  little  bolder,  and  replied  in 
this  manner :  I  should  not  venture  to  oppose  what  you  mte  pleased 
to  say  in  commendation  of  the  late  great,  and,  I  confess,  extre- 
oidinary  person,  but  that  I  remember  Christ  forbids  us  U^  give 
assent  to  any  other  doctrine  but  what  himself  has  taught  uSy  evea 
though  it  should  be  delivered  by  an  angel ;  and  if  such  yon  be, 
sir,  it  may  be  you  have  spoken  all  this  rather  to  try  than  to  tempt 
my  frailty.  For  sure  I  am,  that  we  must,  renounce  or  forget  all 
the  laws  of  the  New  and  Old  Testament,  and  those  which  are  the 
foundation  of  both,  even  the  laws  of  moral  and  natural  honesty, 
if  we  approve  of  the  actions  of  that  man,  whom,  I  suppose,  you 
commend  by  irony.  There  would  be  no  end  to  instance  in  tbe 
particulars  of  all  his  wickedness  ;  but  to  sum  up  a  part  of  it  briefly : 
What  can  be  more  extraordinarily  wicked,  than  for  a  person, 
such  as  yourself  qualify  him  rightly,  to  endeavour  not  only  to 
exalt  himself  above,  but  to  trample  upon  all  his  equals  and  betters  ? 
To  pretend  freedom  for  all  men,  aud,  under  the.  help  of  that  pre- 
tence, to  make  all  men  his  servants  ?  To  take  arms  against  taxes 
of  scarce  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  to  raise  them 
himself  to  above  two  millions  ?  To  quarrel  for  the  loss  of  three  or 
four  ears,  and  strike  off  three  or  four  hundred  heads  ?  To  fight 
against  an  imaginary  suspicion  of  I  know  not  what  two  thousand 
guards  to  be  fetched  for  the  king,  I  know  not  from  whence,  aod 
to  keep  up  for  himself  no  less  than  forty  thousand  ?  To  pretend 
the  defence  of  parliaments,  and  violently  to  dissolve  all,  even  of 
his  own  calling  and  almost  ehusing  ?  To  undertake  the  reforma* 
tion  of  religion,  to  rob  it  even  to  the  very  skin,  and  then  to  ex- 
pose it  naked  to  the  rage  of  all  sects  and  heresies?  To  set  up 
councils  of  rapine  and  courts  of  murder  ?  To  fight  against  the  king 
under  a  commil&sion  for  him;  to  take  him  forceably  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  for  whom  he  had  conquered  him;  to  draw  him  into 
his  net,  with  protestations  and  vows  of  fidelity,  and  when  he  had 
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esaglit  him  in  it,  to  botcher  him^  with  as  little  ihame  ai  conscieDce 
or  humanity,  in  the  open  face  of  the  ^hole  world  ?  To  recei?e  a 
commission  for  king  and  parliament,  to  murder,  as  I  said,  the 
one,  and  destroy  no  less  impudently  the  other  ?  To  fight  against 
monarchy  when  he  declared  for  it,  and  declare  against  it,  when 
he  contriTed  for  it  in  his  own  person?  To  abase  perfidiously  and 
Supplant  ungratefully  his  own  general  first,  and  afterwards  most  of 
those  officers,  who  with  the  loss  of  their  honour,  and  hazard  of 
their  souls,  had  lifted  him  up  to  the  top  of  his  unreasonable  am- 
bitions i  To  break  his  faith  with  all  enemies,  and  with  ail  friends 
equally ;  and  to  make  no  less  frequent  use  of  the  most  solemn  per- 
juries than  the  looser  sort  of  people  do  of  customary  oaths  ?  To 
usurp  three  kingdoms  without  any  shadow  of  the  l^ast  pretensions, 
luid  to  go?ern  them  as  unjustly  as  he  got  them  ?  To  set  himself  up  as 
an  idol  (which  we  know,  as  St  Paul  says,  ii\  itself  is  nothing)  and 
make  the  Tery  streets  of  London,  like  the  ralley  of  Hinnom,  by 
burning  the  bowels  of  men  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  Moloch-ship  ?  To 
seek  to  entail  this  usurpation  upon  his  posterity,  and  with  it  an 
endless  war  upon  the  nation ;  and  lastly,  by  the  severest  judgment 
of  Almighty  God,  to  die  hardened,  and  mad,  and  unrepentant, 
with  the  curses  of  the  present  age,  and  the  detestation  of  all  to 
succeed? 

Though  I  had  much  more  to  say  (for  the  liCe  of  man  is  so  short, 
that  it  allows  ndt  time  enough  to  speak  against  a  tyrant)  yet  be- 
cause I  had  a  mind  to  h^ar  how  my  strainge  adversary  would  be- 
Jiave  himself  upon  this  subject,  and  to  give  even  the  devil,  as  they 
say,  his  right,  and  fair  play  in  a  disputation,  I  stopped  here,  and 
expected,  not  without  the  frailty  of  a  little  fear,  that  he  should 
have  broke  into  a  violent  passion  in  behalf  of  his  favourite ;  but  he 
on  the  contrary  very  calmly,  and  with  the  dove-like  innocency  of 
a  serpent  that  was  not  yet  warmed  enough  to  sting,  thus  replied 
tinto  tne : 

It  h  not  so  much  out  of  my^afiection  to  that  person  whom  we  dis- 
course of,  whose  greatness  is  too  solid  to  be  shaken  by  the  breath 
of  any  oratory,  as  for  your  own  sake,  honest  countryman,  whom 
I  conceive  to  err,  rather  by  mistake  than  out  of  malice,  that  I 
yhall  endeavour  to  reform  your  uncharitable  and  unjust  opinion. 
And  in  the  first  place  I  must  needs  put  you  in  mind  of  a  sentence 
of  the  most  ancient  of  the  heathen  diTiiies,  that  you  men  are  ac^ 
quainted  withall, 

'Tis  wicked  with  insulting  feet  to  tread 
Upon  the  monuments  of  the  dead* 

And  the  intention  pf  the  reproof  there  is  no  less  proper  for  this 
subject;  for  it  is  spoken  to  a  person  who  wiU  proud  and  insolent 
against  those  dead  men,  to  whom  he  had  been  homble  and  obedient 
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whiht  they  lived.     Tour  highness  maj  please,  said  I,  to  addtlie 
▼erse  that  follows,  as  no  less  proper  for  this  subject : 

Whom  God's  just  doom  and  their  own  sins  ha?e  sent 
Already  to  their  punishment. 

But  I  take  this  to  be  the  rule  in  the  case,  that,  when  we  fix  any 
infamy  upon  deceased  persons,  it  should  not  be  done  out  of  hatred 
to  the  dead,  but  out  of  love  And  charity  to  the  living,  that  the 
curses  which  only  remain  in  men's  thoughts,  and  dare  not  come 
forth  against  tyrants,  because  they  are  tyrants,  whilst  they  are 
so,  may  at  least  be  for  ever  settled  and  engraven  upon  their  inc« 
tnories,  to  deter  all  others  from  the  like  wickedness,  which  else, 
in  the  time  of  their  foolish  posterity,  the  flattery  of  their  own 
hearts,  and  other  men's  tongues,  would  not  sutler  them  to  per- 
ceive. Ambition  is  so  subtle  a  temper,  and  the  corruption  of  hu« 
man  nature  so  susceptible  pf  the  temptation,  that  a  man  can- hardly 
resist  it,  be  he  never  so  much  forwarned  of  the  evil  consequences: 
much  less  if  he  find  not  only  the  concurrence  of  the  present,  but 
the  approbation  too  pf  following  ages,  which  have  the  liberty  to 
judge  more  freely.  The  mischief  of  tyranny  is  too  great,  even  in 
the  shortest  time  that  it  can  continue  ;  it  is  endless  and  insupport- 
able, if  the  example  be  to  reign  too,  and  if  a  Lambert  must  be 
invited  to  follow  the  steps  of  a  Cromwell,  as  well  by  the  voice  of 
honour,  as  by  the  sight  of  power  and  riches.  Though  it  may  seem 
to  some  fantastically,  yet  was.it  wisely  done  of  the  Syracusians, 
to  implead  with  the  forms  of  their  ordinary  justice,  to  condemn 
and  destroy  even  the  statutes  of  all  their  tyrants.  If  it  Were  pos- 
sible to  cut  them  out  of  all  history,  and  to  extinguish  their  very 
names,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  done;  but,  since  they 
have  left  behind  them  too  deep  wounds  to  be  ever  closed  ap  with* 
out  a  scar,  at  least  Fet  us  set  such  a  mark  upon  their  memory,  that 
men  of  the  same  wicked  inclinations  may  be  no  less  affrighted  with 
their  lasting  ignominy,  than  enticed  by  their  momentary  glories. 
And,  that  your  highness  may  perceive  that  1  speak  not  of  this  tiut 
of  any  private  animosity  against  the  person  of  the  late  protector, 
1  assure  you  upon  my  faith,  that  I  bear  no  more  hatred  to  his 
name,  than  I  do  to  that  of  Marius  or  Sylla,  who  never  did  me  or 
any  friend  of  mine  the  least  injury ;  and  with  that,  transported 
by  a  holy  fury,  i  fell  into  this  sudden  rapture : 

I. 

Curs'd  be  the  man  (what  do  I  wish?  As  though 

The  wretch  already  were  not  so ; 
But  curs'd  on  let  him  be)  who  thinks  it  bravo 

And  great  his  country  to  enslave. 

Who  seeks  to  overpoise  alone 

The  balance  of  a  nation ; 

Against  the  whole  but  naked  state, 
Who  in  his -own  light  scale  makes  up  with  arms  the  weight. 
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II. 

Who  of  his  nation  lores  to  be  the  first^ 

Though  at  the  rate  of  bcinj[^  worst. 
Who  would  be  rather  a  great  monster,  than 

A  well-proportion'd  tDan* 

The  son  of  earth  with  hundred  hands 

Upon  this  three  pil'd  mountain  stands, 

Till  thunder  strikes  him  from  the  sky ; 
The  son  of  earth  again  in  his  earth's  womb  does  lie. 

III. 

What  blood,  confusion,  ruin,  to  obtain 

A  short  and  miserable  reign  ? 
In  what  oblique  and  humble  creeping  wise 

Docs  the  misehievons  serpent  rise? 

But  eyen  his  forked  tongu^  strikes  dead, 

When  h'as  rcarM  up  his  wicked  head ; 

He  mui'ders  with  his  mortal  frown, 
A  basilisk  he  grows,  if  once  he  get  a  crown. 

IV. 

But  no  guards  can  oppose  assaulting  ears, 

Or  undermining  tear^. 
No  mor^  than  doors,  or  close-^drawn  curtains  keep> 

The  sM^rming  dreams  out  when  we  sleep. 

That  bloody  conscience  too  of  his 

(For,  oh,  a  rebel  red-coat  'tis) 

IB^es  here  his  early  hell  begin, 
He  sees  his  slaves  without*  his  tyrant  feels  withiD. 

V. 

Let,  gracious  God,  let  never  more  thine  hand 

Lift  up  this  rod  against  our  land. 
A  tyrant  is  a  rod  and  serpent  too, 

And  brings  worse  plagues  than  Egypt  knew. 

What  rivers  stain'd  with  bl6od  have  been  ? 

What  storm  and  hail-shot  have  we  seen  ? 

What  sores  deform 'd  the  ulcerous  state  ? 

Wbatllarkness  to  be  felt  has  buried  us  of  late  ? 

•  ■ 

VL 

How  has  it  snatch'd  our  flocks  and  herds  away  ? 

And  made  even  of  our  sons  a  prey? 
What  croaking  sects  and  vermin  has  it  sent 

The  restless  nation  to  torment  ? 

What  greedy  troops,  what  armed  power, 

Of  flies  and  locusts  to  devour 

The  land  which  every  where  they  fill  ? 
Nor  fly  they,  Lord,  away  ;    no,  they  devour  it  still. 

VIL 

Come  the  eleventh  plague,  rather  than  this  should  be  ; 
Come  sink  us  rathec  in  the  sea. 

VOL,  TU.  r 
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Come  rather  pestilence,  and  reap  us  down  ; 

Come  God's  sword  rather  than  our  own* 

Let  rather  Roman  come  again, 

Or  Saxon,  Norman,  or  the  Dane ; 

In  all  the  bonds  we  ever  bore. 
We  griev'd,  we  sigh'd,  we  wept;  we  nercr  blash'd  before. 

yiii. 

If  by  our  sins  the  dirine  justice  be 

Call'd  to  this  last  extremity, 
hct  some  d.enouncing  Jonas  first  be  sent, 

To  try  if  England  can  repent. 

Methinks  at  least  some  prodigy, 

Some  dreadful  comet  from  on  high, 

Should  terribly  forewarn  the  earth, 
As  of  good  princes  deaths,  so  of  a  tyrant's  birth; 

Here  the  spirit  of  Terse  beginning  a  little  to  fall,  I  stopped,  and 
his  highness  smiling  said,  I  was  glad  to  see  you  engaged  in  the  in* 
closures  of  meetre,  for,  if  you  had  staid  in  the  open  plain  of  de- 
claiming against  the  word  tyrant,  I  must  have  had  patience  for 
half  a  dozen  hours,  till  you  had  tired  yourself  as  well  as  me.     But 
pray  countryman,  to  avoid  this  sciomachy,  or  imaginary  combate 
with  words,  let  me  know  first  what  you  mean  by  the  name  tyrant ; 
for  I  remember  that,  among  your  ancient  authors,  not  only  all 
kings,  but  even  Jupiter  himself  (your  Juvans  Pater)  is  so  termed, 
and  perhaps  as  it  was  used  formerly  in  a  good  sense,  so  we  shall 
find  it  upon  better  consideration  to  be  stUl  a  good  thing  for  the 
benefit  and  peace  of  mankind ;  at  least  it  will  appear  whether  your 
interpretation  of  it  may  be  justly  applied  to  the  person  who  is  now 
the  subject  of  our  discourse.     I  call  him,  said  I,  a  tyrant,  who 
either  intrudes  himself  forcibly  into  the  goreromeiit  of  his  fellow 
citizens  without  any  legal  authority  over  them,  or  who,  haying  a 
just  title  to  the  govemment  of  a  people,   abuses  it  to  the  de- 
struction,   or  tormenting  of  them.      So  that  all  tyrants  are  at 
the  same  time  usurpers,   either  of  the  whole   or  at  least  of  a 
part  of  that  power  which  they  assume  to   themseWts;    and  no 
less    are  they  to  be  accounted  rebels,  since  no  man  can  usurp 
authority  OTcr  others,  but  by  rebelling  against  them  who  had  it 
before,    or    at    least    against    those   laws    which    were  his  su- 
periors:    And  in  all   these   senses  no  history  can   afford  us  a 
more  evident  example  of  tyranny,  or  more  out  of  all  possibility  of 
excuse,  or    palliation,    than  that  of  the  person  whom   you  arc 
pleased  to  defend,   whether  we  consider  his  reiterated  rebeltions 
against  all  his  superi<:n*s,  or  his  usurpation  of  the  supreme  nower 
to  himself,  or  his  tyranny  in  the  exercise  of  it;   and  if  nwful 
princes  have  been  esteemed  tyrants,  by  not  containing  thtfftiselTei 
within  the  bounds  of  those  laws  which  have  been  left  them  as  di0 
sphere  of  their  authority  by  their  fore-fathers,  what  shall  we  say 
of  that  man^  who,  having  1)y  right  no  power  at  all  in  this  nation^. 
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could  not  content  himself  with  that  which  had  satisfied  the  most 
ambitious  of  our  princes ;  nay,  not  with  those  vastly  extended 
limits  of  soyereign ty,  which  he,  disdaining  all  that  had  been  pre* 
scribed  and  obserred  bvfore,  was  pleased,  but  of  great  modesty, 
to  set  to  himself;  not  abstaining  from  rebellion  and  usurpation 
eren  against  his  own  laws  as  well  as  those  of  the  nation. 

Hold,  friend,  said  his  highness,  pulling  me  by  my  arm  (for  I 
see  your  zeal  is  trans {7orting  you  again)  v^hether  the  protector  were 
a  tyrant  in  the  exorbitant  exercise  of  his  power,  we  shall  see  anon; 
it  Is  requisite  to  examine,  first,  whether  ho  was  so  in  the  usuriuition 
of  it.     And  1  say,  that  not  only  he,  but  no  man  else  ever  was^ 
or  c  !n  be  so  ;  and  that  for  these  reasons :  First,  because  all  power 
belongs  only  to  God,  who  is  the  source  and  fountain  of  it,  as 
kings  are  of  all  honours  in  their  dominions.     Princes  are  but  his 
Ticero^'S  in  the  tittle  provinces  of  this  world,  and  to  some  he  gives 
their  places  for  a  few  years,  to  some  for  their  lives,  and  to  others 
(apon  ends  or  deserts  best  known  to  himself,  or  merely  for  his 
indisputable  good  pleasure)  he  bestows,  as  it  were,  leases  upon 
them,  and  their  posterity,  for  soch  a  date  of  time  a&  is  prefixed  ia 
that  patent  of  their  destiny,  which  is  not  legible  to  you  men  below. 
Neither  is  it  more  unlawful  for  Oliver  to  succeed  Charles  in  the 
kingdom  of  England,  when  God  so  disposes  of  it,  than  it  had 
been  for  him  to  have  succeeded  the  Lord  Strafford  in  the  lieute* 
nancy  of  Ireland,  if  he  had  been  appointed  to  it  by  the  king  then 
reigning.     Men  are  in  both  the  cases  obliged  to  obey  him  whom 
they  see  actually  invested  with  the  authority  by  that  sovereign  from 
whom  he  ought  to  derive  it,  without  disputing  or  examining  the 
causes,  either  of  the  removal  of  the  one,  or  the  preferment  of  the 
other.     Secondly,  because  all  power  is  attained  either  by  the  elec^ 
tion  and  consent  of  the  people,  and  that  takes  av^ay  your  objec. 
tion  of  forcible  intrusion  ;  or  else  by  a  conquest  of  them,  and  that 
gives  such  a  legal  authority  as  yon  mention  to  be  wanting  in  the 
usurpation  of  a  tyrant;  so  that  either  this  title  is  right,  and  then 
there  are  no  usurpers,  or  else  it  is  a  wrong  on^i,  and  then  there 
are  none  else  but   usurpers,  if  you  examine  the   original   prc^ 
tences  of  the  princes  of  the  world.     Thirdly  (which,  quitting  the 
dispute  in  general,  is  a  particular  justification  of  Km  highness)  The 
government  of  England  was  totally  broken  and  dissolved,  and  ex« 
tinguished  by  the  confusions  of  a  civil  war,  so  that  his  highness 
could  not  be  accused  to  have  possessed  himself  violently  of  the  an* 
dent  building  of  the  commonwealth,  but  to  have  prudently  and 
peaceably  built  up  a  new  one  out  of  the  ruins  ^and  ashes  of  the 
former;   and  he,  who,  after  a  deplorable  shipwreck,  can,  with. 
extraordinary  industry*  g^ither  togethf;r  the  dispersed  and  broken 
planks  and  piece   of  it,  and,  with  no  less  wonderful  art  and  faci- 
litjr,   so  rtijoin  them,    as  to  make  a  new  vessel  more  tight  and 
beautiful  than  the  old  one,  deserves,  no  doubt,  to  have  the  eom- 
mand  of  her,  even  as  his  highness  had,  by  the  desire  of  the  seamen 
mA  passengers  themselves.     And,  do  but  consider,  lastly,  for  { 
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omit  a  multitude  of  weighty  things  that  might  be  spoken  on  iMr 
noble  argument,  do  bnt  consider  seriously  and  impartially  with- 
yourself,  what  admirable  parts  of  wit  and  prudence,  what  indefa- 
tigable diligence  and  invincible  courage  must  of  necessity  have 
concurred  in  the  person  of  that  man,  who,  from  so  contemptible 
beginnings,  as  I  observed  before,  and  through  so  many  thousand- 
difficulties,  was  able,  not  only  to  make  himself  the  greatest  and 
most  absolute  monarch  of  this  nation,  but  to  add  to  it  the  intire- 
conquest  of  Ireland  and  Scotl^d,  which  the  whole  force  of  the 
world,  joined  with  the  Roman  virtue,  could  never  attain  to,  and 
to  crown  all  this  with  illustrious  and  heroical  undertakings,  and 
successes  upon  all  our  foreign  enemies  ;  do  but,  I  say  again,  con- 
lider  this,  and  yon  will  confess,  that  his  prodigious  merits  were  a 
better  title  to  imperial  dignity,  than  the  biood  of  an  hundred  royal 
progenitors ;  and  will  rather  lament,  that  he  lived  not  to  overcome 
moi;e  nations,  th^n  envy  him  the  conquest  and  dominion  of  these. 
Whoever  you  are,  said  I,  my  indignation  making  me  somewhat 
bolder,  your  discourse,  methinks,  becomes  as  little  the  person  of 
a  tutelar  angel,  as  Cromwell's  actions  did  that  of  a  protector.  It 
is  upon  these  prindples  that  all  the  great  crimes  of  the  world  have 
been  committed,  and  most  particularly  those  which  I  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  see  in  my  own  time,  and  in  my  own  country.  If 
these  be  to  be  allowed,  we  must  break  up  human  society,  retire 
into  the  woods,  and  equally  there  stand  upon  our  guards  against 
our  brethren  mankind,  and  our  rebels  the  wild  beasts.  For,  if 
there  can  be  no  usurpation  upon  the  rights  of  a  whole  nation,  there 
can  be  none,  most  certainly,  upon  those  of  a  private  person  ;  and^ 
if  the  robbers  of  countries  be  God's  vicegerents,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  the  thieves,  and  banditti's,  and  murderers  are  his  under.officers. 
It  is  true  which  you  say,  that  God  is  the  source  and  fountain  of 
all  power ;  and  it  is  no  less  true,  that  he  is  the  creator  of  serpents 
as  well  as  angels,  nor  docs  his  goodness  fail  of  its  ends,  even  in. 
the  malice  of  his  own  creatures.  What  power  he  suffers  the  devil 
^.  to  exercise  in  this  world,  is  too  apparent  by  our  daily  experience, 
and  by  nothing  more  than  the  late  monstrous  iniquities  which  you 
dispute  for,  aha  patronise  in  England ;  but  would  you  infer  from 
thence,  that  tha>powcr  of  the  devil  is  a  just  and  lawful  one,  and 
that  all  men  ought,  as  well  as  most  men  do,  obey  him  ?  God  is  the 
fountain  of  all  powers ;  but  some  flow  from  the  right-hand,  as  it 
were,  of  his  goodness,  and  others  from  the  left-hand  of  his  jus- 
tice; and  the  world,  like  an  island  between  these  two  rivers,  is 
sometimes  refreshed  and  nourished  by  the  one,  and  sometimes 
over- run  and  ruined  by  the  other ;  and,  to  continue  a  little  farther 
the  allegory,  we  are  never  overwhelmed  with  the  latter,  till  dther 
by  our  malice  or  negligence  we  have  stopped  and  dammed  np  the 
former.  But  to  come  a  little  closer  to  your  argument,  or  rather 
the  image  of  an  argument,  your  similitude :  If  Cromwell  had  come 
to  command  Ireland  in  the  place  of  the  late  Lord  Strafford,  I 
should  have  yielded  obedience,   not  for  the  equipagei   and  th%> 
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ittiogth,  and  the  guards  which  he  brought  with  him,  but  for  the 
commission  which  he  should  first  have  shewed  me  from  our  commoa 
sovereiga  that  sent  him  ;  and,  if  he  could  have  done  that  from  God 
Almighty,  I  would  haye  obeyed  him  too  in  England ;  but  that  ho 
was  so  far  from  being  able  to  do,  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  read 
nothing  but  commands,  and  eyen  publick  proclamations  from  God 
Almighty,  not  to  admit  him.  Your  second  argument  is,  that  he 
had  the  same  right  for  his  authority,  that  b  the  foundation  of  all 
others,  even  the  right  of  conquest.  Are  we  then  so  unhappy  as 
to  be  conquered  by  the  person,  whom  we  hired  at  a  daily  rate, 
like  a  labourer,  to  conquer  oUiers  for  ns  ?  Did  we  furnish  him 
with  arms,  only  to  draw  and  try  upon  our  enemies,  as  we,  it 
seems,  falsly  thought  them,  and  keep  them  for  ever  sheathed  in 
the  bowels  of  his  friends  ?  Did  we  fight  for  liberty  against  our 
prince,  that  we  might  become  slayes  to  our  serrant  ?  This  is  such 
an  impudent  pretence,  as  neither  he,  nor  any  of  his  flatterer^  for 
bim,  had  eyer  the  face  to  mention.  Though  it  can  hardly  bo 
spoken  or  thought  of  without  passion,  yet  I  shall,  if  you  please, 
argue  it  more  calmly  than  the  case  deseryes.  The  right,  certainly, 
of  conquest  can  only  be  exercised  upon  those,  against  whom  the 
war  is  declared,  and  the  yictory  obtained.  So  that  no  whole  na« 
tion  can  be  said  to  be  conquered  but  by  foreign  force.  In  all  ciyil 
wars,  men  are  so  far  from  stating  the  quarrel  against  their  country, 
that  they  do  it  only  against  a  person,  or  party,  which  they  really  be« 
lieye,  or  at  least  pretend  to  be  pernicious  to  it ;  neither  can  there  be 
any  just  cause  for  the  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  body,  but  when, 
itis  done  for  the  preseryation  and  safety  of  the  whole.  It  is  our  cowu 
try  that  raises  meii4n  the  quarrel,  our  country  that  arms,  our  coun. 
try  that  pays  them,  our  country  that  authorises  the  undertaking,  and 
by  that  distinguishes  it  from  rapine  andmurder.  Lastly,  it  is  our  conn* 
try  that  directs  and  commands  the  army,  and  is,  indeed,  their  gen&« 
ral.  So  that  to  say  in  ciyil  wars,  that  the  preyailing  party  conquers 
tbdlr  country,  is  to  say,  the  country  conquers  itself.  And,  if  the 
general  only  of  that  party  be  the  conqueror,  the  army,  by  which 
be  is  made  so,  is  no  less  conquered  than  the  army  which  is  beaten, 
and  haye  as  little  reason  to  triumph  in  that  yictory,  by  which  they 
lose  both  their  honour  and  liberty.  So  that,  if  Cromwell  con* 
quered  any  party,  it  was  only  that  against  which  he  was  sent,  and 
what  that  was,  must  appear  by  his  commission.  It  was,  says 
that,  against  a  company  of  eyil  counsellors,  and  disaffected  per- 
sons, who  kept  the  king  from  a  good  intelligence  and  conjunction 
with  his  people.  It  was  not  then  against  the  people.  It  is  so  far 
from  being  so,  that,  eyen  of  that  party  which  was  beaten,  the 
eonqucst  did  not  belong  to  Cromwell,  but  to  the  parliament  whicfc 
employed  him  in  their  seryice,  or  rather  indeed  to  the  king  and 
parliament,  for  whose  seryice,  if  there  had  been  any  faith  in  men's 
yows  and  protestations,  the  wars  were  undertaken.  Merciful 
God !  did  the  right  of  this  miserable  conquest  remain  then  in  his 
majesty,  and  did^t  thou  suffer  him  to  be  destroyed  with  more  bar- 
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barity  than  if  be  had  beon  coaqoered  eren  by  savages  and  canfdfadll 
Was  it  tor  Winr  and  parliament  t  at  we  f  ught,  and  has  it  faihii 
-with  them  just  as  with  the  army  which  we  fought  against,  the  ooa 
part  being  slain,  and  the  other  fli^?  1  ap|)ear8  thcrcfi. re  plainly, 
that  Cromwell  was  not  a  conqueror,  but  a  thief  and  robber  of  the 
rights  of  the  king  and  parliament,  and  an  usur{Ter  upon  those  of 
the  people.  1  do  not  here  deny  conquest  to  be  sc^netimes,  though 
it  be  TjL-ry  ran'ly,  a  true  title,  but  1  deny  this  to  be  a  true  con- 
quest. Sure  i  am,  that  the  race  of  our  prinres  came  not  in  by 
such  a  one  One  nation  may  conquer  another  sometimes  justly; 
and,  if  it  be  unjust!) .  yet  sill  it  is  a  true  conquest,  and  they  are 
to  answer  for  the  injustice  buly  to  God  Alniighty,  havittg  nothing 
else  in  authority  aboTe  them,  and  not  as  particular  rebels  to  their 
conntry,  which  is,  and  ought  al>\ay8  to  be  their  superior  and  their 
lord.  If  perhaps  we  G  'd  usurpation  instead  of  conquest  in  the 
original  titles  of  some  royal  families  abroad,  as  no  doubt  there 
have  been  many  Usurpers  before  ours,  though  none  in  so  irnpa* 
dent  and  execrable  a  manner,  all  i  can  say  for  them  is,  that  their 
title  Wcis  very  weak,  till  by  length  of  tiim-,  and  the  death  of  all 
justcr  pretenders^  it  became  to  be  the  true,  becanse  It  was  the  onlj 
one.  Your  third. defence  of  his  highnef^s,  as  your  highness  pleases 
to  call  him,  enters  in  must  seasonably  after  his  pretence  of  con. 
quest,  for  then  a  man  may  say  any  ihing.  The  government  was 
broken;  who  broku  it?  it  was  disso)Y(*d ;  who  dissolved  it?  It 
was  extinguished ;  who  was  it  but  Cromwell,  who  not  only  pat 
onf  the  lit;hf  but  ctst  awa^^  even  the  very  snuff  of  it  ?  As  if  a  maa 
should  murder  a  whole  family ,  and  then  possess  himself  of  the  house, 
"because  it  is  better  that  he  than  that  only  rats  -should  live  there. 
Jesus  God!  (said  i,  and  at  that  word  i  perceived  my  pretended 
angel  to  give  a  start  and  trembled,  but  1  took  no  notice  of  it,  and 
went  on)  this  were  a  wicked  pretension,  even  though  the  wholefami- 
ly  were  destroyed  :  but  the  heirs,  blessed  be  God,  are  yet  surviving, 
and  likely  to  outlive  all  heirs  of  their  dis possessors,  besides  their 
infamy.  Rode  Caper  vitem^  Sfc.  There  will  be  yet  wine  enough 
lef  for  the  sacrifice  of  those  w  ild  beasts  that  have  made  so  much 
spoil  in  the  vineyard.  But,  did  Cromwell  think,  like  Nero,  to 
set  the  city  on  fire,  only  that  he  might  have  the  honour  of  being 
founder  of  a  new  and  a  more  beautiful  one  ?  He  could  not  have  such 
a  shadow  of  virtue  in  his  wickedness ;  he  meant  only  to  rob  more 
securely  and  more  richly  in  the  midst  of  the  combustion ;_  he  little 
thought  then  that  he  should  ever  have  been  able  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  palace  as  well  as  plunder  the  goods  of  the  commoOik 
wealth.  He  was  glad  to  see  the  publick  vessel,  the  sovereign  of 
the  seas,  in  as  des|.era(e  a  condition  as  his  own  little  canoe;  and 
thought  only,  with  some  scattered  planks  of  that  great  shipwreck, 
to  make  a  better  fisher-boat  for  himself.  i3ut,  when  he  saw  that 
by  the  drowning  of  the  master,  whom  he  himself  treacherously 
knocked  on  the  head  as  he  vvas  swimming  for  bis  life,  by  the  flight 
and  dispersion  of  others,  and  cowardly  patience  of  the  remaining 
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company,  thai  all  was  abandoaed  to  Jiis  pleasure,  wiUi  the  old 
hoik  and  new  mis-shapen  and  disagreeing  pieces  of  hie  own,  he 
made  op  with  much  ado  that  piratical  yessel  which  we  ha?e  seen, 
him  command;  and,  which  how  tight  indeed  it  was,  maj  best  b9 
judged  by  its  perpetual  leaking.  First  then  (much  more  wickod 
than  those  foolish  daughters'  in  the  fable,  who  cut  their  old  father 
into  pieces,. in  hope  by  charms  and  witchcraft  to  make  him  young 
and  lusty  again)  this  man  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  building, 
before  he  could  imagine  in  what  manner,  with  what  materials,  by 
what  workmen,  or  what  architect  it  was  to  be  rebuilt.  Secondly^ 
if  he  had  dreamed  himself  to  be  able  to  revive  that  body  which  he 
had  killed,  yet  it  had  been  but  the  insupportable  insolence  of  an 
ignorant  mountebank;  and  thirdly  (which  concerns  us  nearest) 
that  very  new  thing,  which  he  made  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old, 
is  no  more  like  the  original,  either  for  beauty,  use,  or  duration, 
than  an  artificial  plant  raised  by  the  fire  of  achymist  is  comparable 
to  the  true  and  natural  one  which  he  first  burnt,  that  out  of  the 
ashes  of  it  he  might  produce  an  imperfect  similitude  of  his  own 
making.  Your  last  argument  is  such,  when  reduced  to  syllogism, 
that  the  major  proposition  of  if  would  make  strange  work  in  tho 
world,  if  it  were  received  for  truth  ;  to  wit,  that  he,  who  has  thfli 
best  parts  in  a  nation,  has  the  right  of  being  king  over  it.  We  had 
enough  to  do  here  of  old  with  the  contention  between  two  branches 
of  the  same  family,  what  would  become  of  us  when  every  man  in 
England  should  lay  his  claipi  to  the  government?  And  truly,  if 
Cromwell  should  have  commenced  his  plea,  when  he  seems  to  have 
begun  his  ambition,  there  were  few  persons  besides  that  might  not 
at  the  same  time  kave  put  in  theirs  too.  But  his  deserts,  I  sap* 
pose,  you  will  date  from  the  same  term  that  I  do  his  great  deme« 
rits,  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  our  late  calamities ;  (for,  as 
(^r  his  private  faults  before,  I  can  only  wish,  and  that  with  as 
much  charity  to  him  as  to  the  pnblick,  that  he  had  continued  in 
them  till  his  death,  rather  than  changed  them  for  those  of  hb  lat- 
ter days)  and  therefore,  we  must  begin  the  consideration  of  his 
greatness  from  the  uolikcky  aera  of  our  own  misfortunes,  which 
puts  me  in  mind  of  what  was  said  less  truly  of  Pompey  the  Greajt, 
Nostra  Miseria  Magnus  es.  But,  because  the  general  ground  of 
your  argumentation  consists  in  this,  that  all  men,  who  are  the 
ctfecters  of  ext/aordinary  mutations  in  the  world,  must  needs  have 
extraordinary  forces  of  nature  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  turn 
about,  as  they  please,  so  great  a  wheel ;  I  shall  speak  first  a  few 
words  upon  this  universal  proposition,  which  seems  so  reasonable, 
and  is  so  popular,  before  1  descend  to  the  particular  examination 
of  the  eminencies  of  that  person  which  is  in  question. 

I  have  often  observed,  with  all  submission  and  resignation  of 
spirit  to  the  inscrutable  mysteries  of  eternal  providence,  that^ 
when  the  fulness  and  maturity  of  time  is  come  that  produces  the 
great  confusions  and  changes  in  the  world,  it  usually  pleases  God 
to  make  it  appear  by  the  manner  of  them,  that  they  are  not  the 
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effects  of  human  force  or  policy,  bat  of  the  diyine  justice  and  pft* 
destination ;  and,  though  we  see  a  man,  like  that  which  we  call 
Jack  of  the  Clock*hoa«e,  striking,,  as  it  were,  the  hour  of  that 
fulness  of  time,  yet  our  reason  must  needs  be  convinced,  that  his 
hand  is  moved  by  some  secret,  and,  to  us  who  stand  without,  in- 
visible  direction.  And  the  stream  of  the  current  is  then  so  violent, 
tiiat  the  strongest  men  in  the  world  cannot  draw  up  against  it,  and 
none  are  so  weak,  but  they  may  sail  down  with  it.  These  are  the 
spring.tides  of  publick  affairs  which  we  see  often  happen,  but 
feek  ip  vain  to  discover  any  certain  causes, 
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^  Rjtu  feruntur,  nunc  medio  alveo 
*  Cum  pac.e  delabentis  Etruscura 
'  In  mare,  nunc  Inpides  adcsos. 
'  Stirpesqne  raptas,  &  pecas  &  domos 

*  Vokentis  una,  non  tine  montium 

*  Claraore,  vicir.squesilyse; 

*  Cum  fera  ^iluvies  quietos 

*  Irrjlat  amnes,     '   ..).■, 

Hon.  Carm.  iii.  f9. 

and  one  man  then,  by  maliciously  opening  all  the  ilpices  that  ht 
can  come  at,  can  never  be  the  sole  author  of  all  (liis,  though  he 
may  be  as  guilty  as  if  really  he  were,  by  intending  and  imagining 
to  be  so  ;  but  it  is  God  that  breaks  up  the  flood-gates  of  so  gene- 
ral a  deluge,  and  all  the  art  then  and  industry  of  mankind  is  not 
sufficient  to  raise  up  dikes  and  ramparts  against  it.  In  such  a 
time  it  was  as  this,  that  not  all  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Ror 
man  senate,  nor  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  Gicero^  nor  the  courage 
and  virtue  of  Brutus,  was  able  to  defend  their  country  or  them^ 
selves  against  the  unexperienced  rashness  of  a  beardless  boy,  and 
the  loose  rage  of  a  voluptuous  madman.  The  valour  and  prndeni 
counsels  on  the  one  side  are  made  fruitless,  and  the  errors  and 
cowardice  on  the  other  harmless,  by  unexpected  accidents.  I'he 
one  general  saves  his  life,  and  gaiiis  the  whole  world,  by  a  very 
dream ;  and  the  other  loses  both  at  once  by  a  little  mistake  of  the 
shortness  of  his  sight.  And  though  this  be  not  always  so,  for  we 
see  that,  in  the  translation  of  the  great  monarchies  from  one  to 
another,  it  pleased  God  to  make  choice  of  the  most  eminent  men 
in  nature,  as  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Scipio,  and  his  contemporaries, 
for  his  chief  instruments  and  actors  In  so  admirable  a  work  (tiie 
end  of  this  being  not  only  to  destroy  or  punish  one  nation,  which 
may  be  done  by  the  worst  of  mankind,  but  to  exalt  and  bless  ano- 
ther, which  is  only  to  be  effected  by  great  and  virtuous  persons) 
yet,  when  God  only  intends  the  temporary  chastisement  of  a  peo- 
pie,  he  does  not  raise  up  his  servant  Cyrus  (as  he  himself  is  pleased 
to  call  him)  or  an  Alexander  (who  had  as  many  virtues  to  do 
good,  as  vices  to  do  harm)  but  he  'makes  the  Massanello's,  and 
the  John's  of  Leyden,  the  instruments  of  his  vengeance,  that  the 
v^wer  Qf  the  Almighty  might  be  more  e?ident  by  the  weakness  of 
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the  means  which  he  chooses  to  demonstrate  it.  He  did  not  assem* 
ble  the  serpents  and  the  monsters  of  Africa  to  correct  the  pride  of 
the  Egyptians,  but  called  for  his  armies  of  locusts  out  of  ^Ethiopia, 
and  formed  new  ones  of  vermin  out  of  the  very  dust ;  and,  be- 
cause you  see  a  whole  country  destroyed  by  these,  will  yon  argue 
from  thence  that  they  must  needs  have  had  both  the  craft  of  foxes, 
and  the  courage  of  lions  ?  It  is  easy  to  apply  this  general  observa* 
tion  to  the  particular  case  of  our  troubles  in  England,  and  that^ 
they  seem  only  to  be  meant  for  a  temporary  chastisement  of  oar 
sins,  and  not  for  a  total  abolishment  of  the  old,  and  introduction 
of  a  new  government,  appears  probable  to  me  from  these  consi- 
derations, as  far  as  we  may  bo  bold  to  make  a  judgment  of  the 
will  of  God  in  future  events  :  First,  because  he  has  suffered  no- 
thing to  settle  or  take  root  in  the  place  of  that  which  hath  been 
so  unwisely  and  unjustly  removed ;  that  none  of  tliese  nntempered 
mortars  can  hold  put  against  the  next  blast  of  wind,  nor  any  stoncf 
stick  to  a  stone,  till  that  which  these  foolish  builders  have  refused 
be  made  again  the  head  of  the  corner.  For,  when  the  indisposed 
and  long  tormented  commonwealth  has  wearied  and  spent  itself 
almost  to  nothing,  with  the  chargeable,  various,  and  dangerous 
experiments  of  several  mountebanks,  it  is  to  be  supposed  it  wUi 
have  the  wit  at  last  to  send  for  a  true  physician ;  especially  when  it 
sees  (which  is  the  second  consideration}  most  evidently  (as  it  now 
begins  to  do,  and  will  do  every  day  more  and  more,  and  might 
have  done  perfectly  long  since)  that  no  usurpation,  under  what 
name  or  pretext  soever,  can  be  kept  up  without  open  force,  nor 
force  without  the  continuance  of  those  oppressions  upon  the  peo- 
ple, which  will  at  last  tire  out  their  patience,  though  it  be  great, 
even  to  stupidity.  They  cannot  be  so  dull,  when  poverty  and 
hunger  begin  to  whet  their  understanding,  as  not  to  iind  out  this 
no  extraordinary  mystery,  that  it  is  madness  in  a  nation  to  pay 
three  millions  a  year  for  the  maintaining  of  their  servitude  under 
tyrants,  when  they  might  live  free  for  nothing  under  their  princes. 
This,  I  say,  will  not  always  lie  hid  even  to  the  slowest  capacities; 
and  the  next  truth  they  will  discover  afterwards,  is,  that  a  whole 
people  can  never  have  the  will,  without  having  at  the  same  time 
the  power  to  redeem  themselves.  Thirdly,  it  does  not  look,  mc- 
thinks,  as  if  God  had  forsaken  the  family  of  that  man,  froiVi  whom' 
he  has  raised  up  five  children,  of  as  eminent  virtue,  and  all  other 
commendable  qualities,  as  ever  lived,  perhaps,  for  so  many  toge- 
ther, and  so  young,  in  any  other  family  in  the  whole  world. 
Especially  if  we  add  hereto  this  consideration,  that  by  protecting 
and  preserving  some  of  them  already  through  as  great  dangers  as 
ever  were  passed  with  safety,  either  by  prince  or  private  person, 
he  has  given  them  already,  as  we  may  reasonably  hope  it  to  be 
meant,  a  promise  and  earnest  of  his  future  favours.  And,  lastly, 
(to  return  closely  to  the  discourse  from  which  I  have  a  little  di- 
gressed) because  I  see  nothing  of  those  excellent  par(s  of  nature, 
and  mixture^  of  merit  with  their  vices  in  the  Is^te  disturbers  of  our 
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peace  and  happiness,  that  uses  to  be  foand  in  the  persons  of  those  - 
who  are  born  for  the  erection  of  new  empires.  And,  I  confess,  i 
find  nothing  of  that  kind,  no  not  any  shadow  (taking  away  the 
false  light  of  some  prosperity)  in  the  man  whom  you  extol  for  the 
first  example  of  it.  And  certainly,  all  virtues  being  rightly  di- 
Tided  into  moral  and  intellectual,  I  know  not  how  we  can  better 
judge  of  the  former  than  by  men's  actions,  or  of  the  latter  than  by 
their  writings  or  speeches.  As  for  these  latter  (which  are  least 
in  merit,  or  rather  which  are  only  the  instruments  of  mischief, 
where  the  other  are  wanting)  I  think  you  can  hardly  pick  out  the 
name  of  a  man  who  ever  was  called  great,  besides  him  we  are  now 
speaking  of,  who  never  left  the  memory  behind  him  of  one  wise 
or  witty  apophthegm,  eren  amongst  his  domestick  servants  or 
greatest  flatterers.  That  little  in  print,  which  remains  upon  a  sad 
record  for  him,  is  such,  as  a  satire  against  him  would  not  have 
made  him  say,  for  fear  of  transgressing  too  much  the  rules  of  pro. 
bability*  I  know  not  what  you  can  produce  for  the  justification 
of  his  parts  in  this  kind,  but  his  having  been  able  to  deceive  so 
many  particular  persons,  and  so  many  whole  parties ;  which,  if 
you  please  to  take  notice  of  for  the  advantage  of  his  intellectuals, 
I  desire  you  to  allow  me  the  liberty  to  do  so  too,  when  I  am  to 
speak  of  his  morals.  The  truth  of  the  thing  is  this,  that  if  craft 
be  wisdom,  and  dissimulation  wit,  assisted  both  and  improved  with 
hypocrisies  and  perjuries,  I  must  not  deny  him  to  have  been  sin- 
gular in  both  ;  but  so  gross  was  the  manner  in  which  he  made  use 
of  them,  that,  as  wise  men  ought  not  to  have  believed  him  at  first, 
so  no  man  was  fool  enough  to  believe  him  at  last;  neither  did  any 
man  seem  to  do  it,  but  those  who  thought  he  gained  as  much  by 
that  dissembling,  as  he  did  by  his.  His  very  actings  of  godliness 
grew  at  last  as  ridiculous,  as  if  a  player,  by  putting  on  a  gown, 
should  think  he  represented  excellently  a  woman,  tho'  his  beard^ 
at  the  same  time,  were  seen  by  all  the  spe'ctators.  If  you  ask  me, 
why  they  did  not  hiss  and  explode  him  off  of  the  stage  ?  I  can  only 
answer,  that  they  durst  not  do  so,  because  the  actors  and  the 
door-keepers  were  too  strong  for  the  company.  I  must  confess, 
that  by  these  arts,  how  grosly  soever  maitaged,  as  by  hypocritical 
praying,  and  silly  preaching,  by  unmanly  tears  and  whinings,  by 
falshoods  and  perjuries,  even  diabolical,  he  had,  at  first,  the  good 
fortune,  as  men  call  it,  that  is,  the  ill  fortune,  to  attain  his  ends; 
but  it  was,  because  his  ends  were  so  unreasonable,  that  no  human 
reason  could  foresee  them  ;  which  made  them  who  had  to  do  with 
him  believe,  that  he  was  rather  a  well  meaning  and  deluded 
bigot,  than  a  crafty  and  malicious  impostor ;  that  these  arts  were 
helped  by  an  indefatigable  industry,  as  you  term  it,  I  am  so  far 
from  doubting,  that  1  intended  to  object  that  diligence  as  the  wont 
of  his  crimes.  It  makes  me  almost  mad,  when  1  hear  a  man  com- 
mended for  his  diligence  in  wickedness,  if  I  were  his  son,  I  should 
wish  to  God  he  had  been  a  more  lazy  person,  arid  that  we  might 
have  found  him  sleeping  at  the  hours  when  other  men  are  ordina* 
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l4iy  waking,  rafher  than  waking  for  thosie  ends  of  his  when  other 
men  were  ordinarily  asleep.  How  diligent  the  wicked  are  the 
Scripture  often  tells  us :  ^  Their  feet  run  to  eril,  and  they  make 
haste  to  shed  innocent  blood,*  Isa.  lix.  7.  <  He  trareU  with  ini« 
quity/  Psal.  yii.  14.  '  He  deviseth  mischief  upon  his  bed,'  Psal. 
xxxiv.  4.  ^  They  search  out  iniquity,  they  accomplish  a  diligent 
search,'  Psal.  Ixiv.  6.  and  in  a  multitude  of  other  places.  Anil 
would  it  not  seem  ridiculons  to  praitie  a  wolf  for  his  watchfulneff^ 
and  for  his  indefatigable  industry,  in  ranging  all  night  about  the 
country,  whilst  the  sheep,  and  perhaps  the  shepherd^  and  perhapi 
the  very  dogs  too,  are  all  asleep  ? 

The  Ciiartrenx  wants  the  warning  of  a  bell 
To  call  him  to  the  duties  of  his  ceil ; 
There  needs  no  noise  Ht  all  t'awaken  sin, 
Tir  adulterer  and  the  thief  his  larum  has  within. 

And,  if  the  diligence  of  wicked  persons  be  so  much  to  be 
blamed,  as  that  it  is  only  an  emphasis  and  exagg  ration  of  their 
wicki'dness,  i  see  not  how  thoir  courage  can  avoid  the  same  cen« 
sure,  if  the  undertaking  bold,  and  vast,  and  unreasonable  de« 
signs  can  deserve  that  honourable  name,  1  an  sure  Kaux,  and  his 
fellow  giin-powdor  fiends,  will  have  cause  to  pretend,  though  not 
an  equal,  yet  at  least  the  next  place  of  honour  ;  neither  can  I  doubt, 
but,  if  they  too  had  succeeded,  they  would  have  found  their  applaud*, 
ers  and  admirers.  It  was  bold  unquestionably  for  a  man,indeOance 
of  all  human  and  divine  laws,  and  uith  so  little  probability  of  a 
long  impunity,  so  publicUly  and  so  outrageously  to  murder  his 
master  :  It  was  bold,  with  so  much  inso!enceand  affront,  to  expel 
and  disperse  all  the  chief  partners  of  hts  guilt,  and  creators  of 
his  power:  1^  was  bold  to  violate  so  openly  and  so  scornfully  all 
acts  and  constitutions  of  a  iiati  ;n,  and  afterwards  even  of  his  own 
making;  it  wa  bold  to  assime  the  authority  of  calling,  and  bolder 
yet  of  breaking  so  many  parliaments;  it  was  bold  to  trample  upon 
the  patience  of  his  own,  and  provoke  that  of  all  neighbouring 
countries ;  it  was  bold,  1  say,  above  all  boldnesses,  to  usurp  this 
tyranny  to  himself,  and  impudent  above  all  impudences,  to  endea- 
vour tu  transmit  it  to  his  posterity.  But  all  this  boldness  is  so  far 
from  being  a  sign  of  manly  coura:j;e  (which  dares  not  transgress 
the  rules  of  any  other  virtue)  that  it.  is  only  a  demonstration  of 
brutish  madness,  or  diabolical  possession.  In  both  which  last  cases 
there  use  frequent  examples  to  appear  of  stich  extraordinary  force, 
as  may  justly  seem  more  wonderful  and  astonishing  than  the 
actions  of  Cromwell  ;  neither  is  ;t  stranj^er  to  believe  that  a  whole 
nation  should  not  be  able  to  govern  him  and  a  mad  army,  than 
that  five  or  si^s  men  should  not  be  strong  enough  to  bind  a  distract* 
ed  girl.  There  is  no  man  ever  succeeds  in  one  wickedness,  but.it 
gives  him  the  boldness  to  attempt  a  greater.  It  was  boldly  done 
of  Nero  to  kill  his  mother,  and  all  the  chief  nobility  of  the  empire; 
it  was  boldly  done  to  set  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  world  on  fire. 
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and  andauntedl^  play  upon  his  harp,  whilst  he  saw  it  boniing*  I 
could  reckon  up  fiye-hundred  boldnesses  of  that  great  persodi  for 
why  should  not  he  too  be  called  so  ?  who  wanted,  when  he  was 
to  die,  that  courage  which  could  hardly  hare  failed  any  woman 
in  the  like  necessity.  It  would  look,  1  must  confess,  like  envy 
or  too  much  partiality,  if  I  should  say  that  personal  kind  of  con- 
rage  had  been  deficient  in  the  man  we  speak  of ;  1  am  confident  it 
was  not ;  and  yet  I  may  venture,  I  think,  to  affirm,  that  no  man 
efer  bore  the  honour  of  so  many  Tictories,  at  the  rate  of  fewer 
wounds  or  dangers  of  his  own  body ;  and,  though  hb  valour 
might  perhaps  have  gi?en  him  a  just  pretension  to  one  of  the  first 
charges  in  an  army,  it  could  not  certainly  be  a  sufficient  ground 
for  a  title  to  the  command  of  three  nations.  What  then  shall  we 
say,  that  he  did  all  this  by  witchcraft  ?  He  did  so  indeed  in  a  great 
measure,  by  a  sin  that  is  called  like  it  in  the  Scriptures.  But 
truly  and  unpassionately  reflecting  upon  the  advantages  of  his  per. 
son,  which  might  be  thought  to  have  produced  those  of  his  fortune, 
I  can  espy  no  other  but  extraordinary  diligence  and  infinite  dissi- 
mulation ;  and  believe  he  was  exalted  above  his  nation^  partly  by 
his  own  faults,  but  chiefly  for  ours.  We  have  brought  him  thus 
briefly,  not  through  all  his  labyrinths,  to  the  supreme  usurped 
authority;  and  because,  you  say,  it  was  great. pity  he  did  not  li?6 
to  command  more  kingdoms,  be  pleased  to  let  me  represent  to  you 
in  a  few  words,  how  well  I  conceive  he  governed  these.  And  we 
will  divide  the  consideration  into  that  of  his  foreign  and  domes- 
tick  actions.  The  first  of  his  foreign  was  a  peace  with  our  bre- 
thren of  Holland,  who  were  the  first  of  our  neighbours  that  God 
chastised  for  having  had  so  great  a  hand  in  the  encouraging  and 
abetting  our  troubles  at  home.  Who  would  not  imagine,  at  first 
glympse,  that  this  had  been  the  roost  virtuous  and  laudable  deed 
that  his  whole  life  could  make  any  parade  of?  But  no  man  can 
look  upon  ail  the  circumstances  without  perceiving,  that  it  was 
the  sale  and  sacrificing  of  the  greatest  advantages  that  this  country 
could  ever  hope,  and  was  ready  to  reap,  from  a  foreign  war,  to 
the  private  interests  of  his  covetousness  and  ambition,  and  the 
security  of  his  new  and  unsettled  usurpation.  No  sooner  is  that 
danger  past,  but  this  Bcatus  Pacificus  is  kindling  a  fire  in  the  nor- 
thern world,  and  carrying  a  war  two-thousand  miles  off  westward. 
Two  millions  a  year,  besides  all  the  vales  of  his  protectorship,  is 
as  little  capable  to  suffice  now  either  his  avarice  or  prodigality, 
as  the  two-hundred  pounds  were  that  he  was  bom  to.  lie  must 
have  his  prey  of  the  whole  Indies,  both  by  sea  and  land,  this  great 
alligator.  To  satisfy  our  AntU^olomon,  who  has  made  silver 
almost  as  rare  as  gold,  and  gold  as  precious  stones  in  his  New 
Jerusalem,  we  must  go,  ten-thousand  of  his  slaves,  to  fetch  him 
riches  from  his  fantastical  Ophir.  And,  because  his  flatterers 
brag  of  him  as  the  most  fortunate  prince,  the  Faustus  as  well  as 
'*«.  of  our  nation,  whom  God  never  forsook  in  any  of  his  un- 
ings,  I  desire  them  to  consider,  how,    since  the  English 
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"tiame  was  e^er  heard  of,  it  nerer  received  so  great  and  so  in  famous 
a  blow,  as  under  the  imprudent  conduct  of  this  unlucky  Faustus. 
And  herein  let  me  admire  the  justice  of  God  in  this  circumstance, 
that  they  who  had  enslaved  their  country,  though  a  great  army, 
'which,  I  wish,  may  be  obseryed  by  ours  with  trembling,  should 
be  so  shamefully  defeated  by  the  hands  of  forty  slaves.  It  was 
Tery  ridiculous  to  see,  how  prettily  they  endeaToured  to  hide  this 
ignominy  under  the  great  name  of  the  conquest  of  Jamaica,  as  if 
a  defeated  army  should  have  the  impudence  to  brag  afterwards  of 
the  Tictory,  because^  though  they  had  fled  out  of  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, yet  they  quartered  that  night  in  a  village  of  the  enemies,  Th« 
war  with  Spain  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  folly,  and  how 
much  we  have  gotten  by  it,  let  the  Custom-house  and  £xchange 
inform  you ;  and  if  he  please  to  boast  of  the  taking  a  part  of  tlici 
silver  fleet  (which  indeed  no  body  else  but  he,  who  was  the  solo 
gainer,  has  cause  to  do)  at  least  let  him  give  leave  to  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  which  is  the  only  loser,  to  complain  of  the  loss  of 
twelve-hundred  ships.  But  because  it  may  here  perhaps  be  an- 
swered, that  his  successes  nearer  home  have  extinguished  the  dis- 
grace of  so  remote  miscarriages,  and  that  Dunkirk  ought  more  to 
be  remembered  for  his  glory,  than  St.  Domingo  for  his  disadvan- 
tage; I  must  confess,  as  to  the  honour  of  the  English  courage^ 
that  they  were  not  wanting  upon  that  occasion,  excepting  only  the 
fault  of  serving  at  least  indirectly  against  their  master,  to  the  up- 
holding pf  the  renown  of  their  warlike  ancestors.  But  for  his 
particular  share  of  it,  who  sat  still  at  home,  and  exposed  them  so 
frankly  abroad,  I  can  only  say,  that,  for  less  money  than  he  in 
the  short  time  of  his  reign  exacted  from  h£s  fellow  subjects, 
some  of  our  former  princes  (with  the  daily  hazard  of  their  own 
persons)  have  added  to  the  dominion. of  England  not  only  one 
town,  but  eren  a  greater  kingdom  than  itself.  And,  this  being 
all  considerable  as  concerning  his  enterprises  abroad,  let  us  exa- 
mine in  the  next  place,  how  much  we  owe  him  for  justice  and  gopd 
government  at  home.  And  first  he  found  the  commonwealth,  as 
they  then  called,  it  in  a  ready  stock  of  about  eight-hundred  ihou- 
sand  pounds;  he  left  the  commonwealth,  as  he  had  the  impudent 
raillery  still  to  call  it,  some  two-miliions  and  an  half  in  debt.  H« 
found  our  trade  very  much  decayed  indeed,  in  comparison  of  the 
golden  times  of  our  late  princes ;  he  left  it  as  much  again  more  de- 
cayed than  he  found  it ;  and  yet  not  only  no  prince  in  England, 
but  no  tyrant  in  the  world  ever  sought  out  more  base  or  infamous 
means  to  raise  money.  I  shall  only  instance  in  one  that  he  put  in 
practice,  and  another  that  he  attempted,  but  was  frighted  from 
the  execution,  even  he,  by  the  infamy  of  it.  That  which  he  put 
in  practice  was  decimation ;  which  was  the  most  impudent  breach 
of  all  publick  faith  that  the  whole  nation  had  given,  and  all  private 
capitulations  which  himself  had  made,  as  the  nation's  general  and 
servant,  that  can  be  found  out,  I  believe,  in  all  history  from  any 
of  the  most  barbarous  generals  of  the  most  barbarous  people. 
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Which  because  it  has  been  most  excellently  and  most  largely  hud 
open  by  a  whole  book  written  itpon  that  subject,  I  shall  only  de« 
sire  you  here  to  remember  the  thing  in  fi;oneral,  and  to  be  pleated 
to  look  upon  that  author,  when  you  would  recollect  all  the  partU 
culars  and  circomstandes  of  the  iniquity.     The  other  design  of 
raising  a  present  sum  of  money,  which  he  fiolently  pursued,  but 
durst  not  put  in  execution,  was  by  the  calling  in  and  establishment 
of  the  Jews  it  London ;  from  which  he  was  rebutted  bv  the  oni- 
Tersal  outcry  of  the  divines,  and  even  of  the  citizens  too,  who  took 
it  ill  that  a  considerable  number  at  least  amongst  themseWes  w^re 
not  thought  Jews  enough  by  their  own  Herod.     And  for  this  de- 
sign, they  say,  he  invented  (Oh  antichrist!  vorw^w  and  I  m^nt^^V) 
to  sell  St.  Paulas  to  them  for  a  synagogue,  if  their  purses  and  de- 
Totions  could  have  reached  to  the  purchaser    And  this  indeed  if  he 
had  done  only  to  reward  that  nation  which  had  given  the  first 
noble  example  of  crucifying  their  king,  it  might  have  had. some 
appearance  of  gratitude,  but  he  did  it  only  for  love  of  their  mam- 
mon ;  and  would  have  sold  afterwards  for  as  much  more  St.  Peter^s 
(even  at  his  own  Westminster)  to  the  Turks  for  a  mosqucttOr 
Such  was  his  extraordinary  piety  to  God,  that  he  desired  he  might 
be  worshipped  in  all  manners,  excepting  only  that  heathenish  way 
of  the  Common.Prayer  Book.     But  what  do  I  speak  of  hia  wick* 
ed  iQventions  for  getting  of  money?  When  every  penny,  that  for 
almost  five  years  he  took  every  day  from  every  man  living  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and   Ireland,  was  as  much  robbery  as  if  it  had 
been  taken  by  a  thief  upon  the  highways.     Was  it  not  so?    Or, 
can  any  man  think  that  Cromwell,  with  the  assistance  of  his  forces 
and  moss  troopers,  had  more  right  to  the  command  of  all  men's 
purses,  than  he  might  have  had  to  any  one's  whom  he  had  met  and 
been  too  strong  for  upon  a  road?  And  yet  when  this  came,  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Coney,  to  be  disputed  by  a  legal  trial,  he,  which  was 
the  highest  act  of  tyranny  that  ever  was  seen  in  England,  not  only 
discouraged  and  threatened,  but  violently  imprisoned  the  council 
of  the  plaintiff;  that  is,  he  shut  up  the  law  itself  close  prisoner, 
that  no  man  might  have  rclief.from,  or  access  to  it.     And  it  ou^ht 
to  be  remembered,  that  this  was  done  by  those  men,  who  a  few 
years  before  had  so  bitterly  decried,  and  openly  opposed  the  king's 
regular  and  formal  way  of  proceeding  in  the  trial  of  a  little  ship 
money.     But,  though  we  lost  the  benefit  of  our  old  courts  of  jus- 
tice, it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  set  up  new  ones ;  and  such  they 
were,  that,  as  no  virtuous  prince  before  would,  so  no  ill  one  durst 
erect.     What,  have  we  lived  so  many  hundred  years  under  such 
a  form  of  justice  as  has  been  able  regularly  to  punish  all  men  that 
ofiended  against  it  ?  and  is  it  so  deficient  just  now,  that  we  must 
seek  out  new  ways  how  to  proceed  against  otienders  ?  The  reason, 
which  can  only  be  given  in 'nature  for  a  necessity  of  this,  is^  be- 
cause those  things  are  now  made  crimes,  which  were  never  esteemed 
so  in  former  ages  ;  and  there  must  needs  be  a  new  court  set  up  to, 
punish  that,  which  all  the  old  ones  were  bound  to  protect  and 
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«  reward.  Bat  I  am  so  far  from  declaiming,  as  yoa  call  it,  against 
these  wickednesses  (which  if  I  should  undertake  to  do,  I  should 
neyer  get  to  the  peroration)  that  you  see  I  only  gire  a  hint  of  some 
few,  s^d  pass  oyer  the  rest  as  things  that  are  too  many  to  be  num- 
bered, and  must  only  be  weighed  in  gross.  I^et  any  man  shew  me, 
for,  though  I  pretend  not  to  much  reading,  I  will  defy  him  in  all 
history ;  let  any  roan  shew  me,  I  say,  an  example  of  any  nation 
in  the  world,  though  much  greater  than  ours,  where  there  haye  in 
the  space  of  four  years  been  madeio  many  prisoners  only  ont  of 
the  endless  jealousies  of  one  tyrant's  guilty  imagination.  I  grant 
you  that  Marias  and  Syila,  and  the  accursed  triumvirate  after  them, 
put  more  people  to  death  ;  but  the  reason  I  think  partly  was,  be- 
cause, in  those  times  that  had  a  mixture  of  some  honour  with  their 
madness,  they  thought  it  a  more  ciyil  reyenge  against  a  Roman  to 
take  away  his  life,  than  to  take, away  his  liberty.  But  truly,  in 
the  point  of  murder  too,  we  haye  little  reason  to  think  that  our 
late  tyranny  has  been  deficient  to  the  examples  that  haye  eyer  been 
set  it  in  other  countries.  Our  judges  and  our  courts  of  justice 
haye  not  been  idle ;  and  to  omit  the  whole  reign  of  our  late  king^' 
till  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  which  no  drop  of  blood  was  eyer 
drawn  but  from  two  or  three  ears,  I  think  the  longest  time  of  our 
worst  princes  scarce  saw  many  more  executions  than  the  short  one 
of  Our  blessed  reformer.     And  we  saw,  and  smelt  in  our  open 

'  streets,  as  I  marked  to  you  at  first,  the  broiling  of  human  bowels 
as  a  burnt-offering  of  a  sweet  sayour  to  our  idol ;  but  all  murder, 
ing,  and  all  torturing,  though  after  the  subtlest  inyention  of  his 
predecessors  of  Sicily,  is  more  human  and  more  supportable,  than 
his  selling  of  Christians,  Englishmen,  Gentlemen ;  his  selling  of 
them,  oh  monstrous !  oh  incredible  !  to  be  slayes  in  America.  If 
his  whole  life  could  be  reproached  with  no*  other  action,  yet  this 
alone  would  weigh  down  all  the  multiplicity  of  crimes  in  any  of 
our  tyrants ;  and  I  dare  only  touch,  without  stopping  or  insisting 
upon  so  insolent  and  so  execrable  a  cruelty,  for  fear  of  falling  into  so 
violent,  though  a  just  passion,  as  would  make  me  exceed  that  temper 
and  moderationwhichi  resolreto  observe  in  this  discourse  with  you. 
These  are  great  calamities ;  but  even  these  are  not  the  most  insup. 
portable  that  we  have  endured ;  for  so  it  is,  that  the  scorn  and 
mockery,  and  insultings  of  an  enemy,  are  more  painful  than  the 
deepest  wounds  of  his  serious  fury.  This  man  was  wanton  and 
merry,  unwittily  and  ungracefully  merry,  with  our  sufferings  ;  he 
loved  to  say  and  do  senseless  and  fantastical  things,  only  to  shew 
his  power  of  doing  or  saying  any  thing.  It  would  ill  befit  mine, 
or  any  civil  mouth,  to  repeat  those  words  which  he  spoke  con. 
ceming  the  most  sacrsd  of  our  English  laws,  the  petition  of  right, 
and  Magna  Charta.  To-day  3'ou  should  see  him  ranting  so  wildly^ 
that  no  body  durst  come  near  him ;  the  m  o  r ro w  flinging  of  cushions, 
and  playing  at  snow-balls,  with  his  servants.  This  month  he 
assembles  a  parliament,  and  professes  himself  with  humble  tears  to 
be  only  their  servant  and  th^r  minister  ;  the  next  month  he  swears 
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by  the  living  God,  that  he  will  tnmthem  out  of  doors,  and  hedixr 
90 J  in  his  princely  way  of  threatening,  bidding  them  turn  the  buckles 
of  their  girdles  behind  them.  The  representative  of  a  whole,  nay  of 
three  whole  nations,  was  in  his  esteem  so  contemptible  a  meeting,  that 
he  thought  the  affronting  and  expelling  of  them  to  be  a  thing  of  soliL 
tie  consequence,  as  not  to  deserve  that  he  should  advise  withanymoN 
tal  man  about  it.  What  shall  we  call  this  ?  Boldness,  or  brutishness; 
rashness,  or  phrensy ;  there  is  no  name  can  come  up  to  it,  and 
therefore  we  must  leave  it  without  one.  Now  a- parliament  must 
be  chosen  in  the  new  manner,  next  time  in  the  old  form,  but  all 
cashiered  still  after  the  newest  mode.  Now  he  will  govern  by 
major-generals,  now  by  one  house,  now  by  another  house,  now 
by  no  house ;  now  the  freak  takes  him,  and  he  makes  seventy 
pee^s  of  the  land  at  one  clap  (extcmppre,  and  stans  pede  in  uno) 
and,  to  manifest  the  absolute  power  of  the  potter,  he  chose  not 
only  the  worst  clay  he  could  find,  but  picks  up  even  the  dirt  and 
mire,  to  form  out  of  it  his  vessels  of  honour.  . .  It  was  said  anci- 
ently of  fortune,  that*  when  she  had  a  mind  to  be  merry  and  to 
divert  herself,  she  was  wont  to  raise  up  such  kind  of  people  to 
the  highest  dignities.  This  son  of  fortune,  Cromwell,  who  was 
himself  one  of  the  primest  of  her  jests,  found  out  the  true  haut- 
goust  of  this  pleasure,  and  rejoiced  in  the  extravagance  of  his  ways 
as  the  fullest  demonstration  of  his  uncontroulable  sovereignty. 
Good  God!  what  have  we  seen?  And  what  have  we  suflfered? 
What  do  all  these  actions  signify,  what  do  they  say  aloud  to  tbe 
whole  nation,  but  this,  even  as  plainly  as  if  it  were  proclaimed  by 
heralds  through  the  streets  of  London,  You  arc  slaves  and  fools, 
apd  so  I  Avill  use  you  ?  These  are  brielly  a  part  of  those  merits 
which  you  lament  to  have  wanted  the  reward  of  more  kingdoms, 
and  suppose  that,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  he  might  have  liad  thcul; 
which  I  am  so  far  from  concurring  to,  that  I  believe  his  season- 
able dying  to  have  been  a  greater  good  fortune  to  him  than  all  the 
victories  and  prosperities  of  his  life.  For  he  seemed  evidently, 
mcthinks,  to  be  near  the  end  of  his  deceitful  glories ;  his  own  army 
grew  at  least  as  weary  of  him  as  the  rest  of  the,  people;  and  I 
ucvcr  ))assed  of  late  before  his  palace.  His,  do  I  call  it  ?  (I  ask 
God  and  tl)c  king  pardon)  but  I  never  passed  of  late  before  White- 
hall without  reading  upon  the  gate  of  it,  Mene,  Mene,  Tckel, 
Upliarsin.  6t!it  it  pleased  God  to  take  him  from  the  ordinary 
courts  of  men,  and  juries  of  his  peers,  to  his  own  high  court  of 
justice,  which  being  more  merciful  than  ours  below,  there  is  a  lit- 
tle room  yet  left  for  the  hope  of  his  friends,  if  he  have  any; 
though  the  outward  unrepentance  of  his  death  afford  but  small 
materials  for  the  work  of  charity,  especially  if  he  designed  evcu 
then  to  entail  his  own  injustice  upon  his  children,  and  by  it  inex- 
tricable confusions  and  civil  wars  upon  the  nation.  But  herc*s  at 
last  an  end  of  him ;  and  where's  now  the  fruit  of  all  that  blood 
apd  calamity  which  his  ambition  has  cost  the  world?  Where  is  iil 
Why,  his  son  (you'll  say)  has  the  whole  crop;    1  doubt  he  will 
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find  it  quickly  blasted.  I  h^yc  nothing  to  saj  against  the  gentle« 
man,  or  any  liying  of  his  family ;  on  the  contrary  I  wish  him 
better  fortune  than  to  hare  a  long  and  unquiet  possession  of  his 
master's  inheritance.  Whatsoerer  I  hare  spoken  against  his  fa-* 
ther,  is  that  which  I  should  have  thought^  though  decency  perhaps 
might  hare  hindered  me  from  ssiylng  it,  eyen  against  mine  ov\n,  if 
I  had  been  so  unhappy,  as  that  mine  by  the  »ame  ways  should 
bayo  left  me  three  kingdoms. 

Here  I  stopped,  and  my  pretended  protector,  who,  I  expected, 
should  haye  been  yery  angry,  fell  a  laughing;  it  seems  at  thesimpli- 
city  of  my  discourse,  for  thus  he  replied :  You  seem  to  pretend 
extremely  to  the  old  obsolete  rules  of  yirtue  and  conscience,  which 
makes  me  doubt  yery  much  whether  from  this  yast  prospect  of 
three  kingdoms  you  can  shew  me  any  acres  of  vour  own.  But 
these  are  so  far  from  making  you  a  prince,  that  I  am  .afraid  your 
friends  will  neyer  haye  the  contentment  to  see  you  so  much  as  a 
justice  of  peace  in  your  own  country.  For  this  I  perceive,  which 
you  call  yirtue,  is  nothing  else  but  either  the  frowardness  of  a 
Cynick,  or  the  laziness  of  an  Epicurean.  1  am  glad  you  allow 
me  at  least  artful  dissimulation,  and  unwearied  diligence  in  my 
bero ;  and  I  assure  you  that  he,  whose  life  is  constantly  drawn  by 
those  two,  shall  never  be  misled  out  of  the  way  of  greatness.  But 
I  see  yoB  are  a  pedant,  and  platonical  statesman,  a  theoretical 
commonwealth's-man,  ^  utopial  dreamef.^  Was  eyer  riches  got- 
ten by  your  golden  mediocrities,  or  the  supreme  place  attaint  to 
by  yirtues  that  must  not  stir  out  of  the  middle  ?  Do  you  study 
Aristotle's  politicks,  and  write,  if  you  please,  comments  upon 
them,  and  let  another  but  practise Machiayel,  and  let  us  see,  then, 
which  of  you  two  will  come  to  the  greatest  preferments.  If  the  desif& 
of  rule  and  superiority  be  a  yirtue,  as  sure  I  am  it  is  more  im. 
printed  in  human  nature  than  any  of  your  lethargical  morals ;  and 
what  is  the  yirtue  of  any  creature  but  the  exercise  of  those  powers 
and  inclinations  which  God  has  infused  into  it  ?  If  that,  I  say,  be 
yirtue,  we  ought  not  to  esteem  any  thing  yicc,  which  is  the  most 
proper,  if  not  the  only  means  of  attaining  of  it. 

It  is  a  truth  so  certain,  and  so  clear, 
That  to  the  first-born  man  it  did  ^appear ; 
Did  not  the  mighty  heir,  the  noble  Cwn, 
By  the  fresh  laws  of  nature  taught,  disdain 
That  (though  a  brother)  any  on^  should  be 
A  greater  fay ou  rite  to  God  than  he  ? 
He  struck  him  down ;  and,  so  (said  be)  so  fell 
The  sheep  which  thou  did'st  sacrifice  so  well. 
Since  all  the  fullest  sheayes  which  I  could  bring. 
Since  all  were  blasted -in  the  offering, 
licst  God  should  my  nexf  yictim  too  despise, 
The  acceptable  priest  I'll  sacrifice. 
Hence  coward  fears ;  for  the  first  blood  so  spilt, 
.    As  a  reward,  he  the  first  city,  built. 
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^Twas  t  beginning  generous  and  higb, 
Fit  for  a  grand-child  of  the  deity. 
So  well  advanc'd,  'twas  pity  there  he  staid ; 
One  step  of  glory  more  he  shpold  have  made,  - 
And  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  greatness  gone ; 
Had  Adam  too  been  kiilM,  he  might  hare  teigti*i  alone* 
One  brother's  death  what  do  I  mean  to  namef 
A  small  oblation  to  rerenge  and  fame. 
The  mighty-sourd  Abimelech,  to  sliew 
What,  for  high  place,  a  higher  spirit  #an  do,  , 
An  hecatomb  almost  of  brethren  slew  ; 
And  seventy  times  in  nearest  blood  be  dy'd, 
To  make  it  hold,  his  royal  purple  pride. 
Why  do  I  name  the  lordly  creature,  man? 
The  weak,  the  mild,  the  coward,  woman,  can,' 
When  to  a  croWn  she  cuts  her  sacred  way. 
All,  that  oppose,  with  manlike  courage  slay : 
So  Athaliah,  when  she  saw  her  son. 
And,  with  his  life,  her  dearer  greatness  gone. 
With  a  tiaajestick  fury  slaughter'd  all. 
Whom  high  birth  might  to  high  pretences  cal!; 
Since  he  Was  dead,  who  all  her  power  sustain'd^ 
ResoWd  to  reigfi  alone ;  resoly*d,  and  reigned. 
In  yain  her  sex,  in  Tain  the  laws  withstood^ 
^      In  yain  the  sacred  plea  of  Dayid's  blood ; 
A  noble  and  a  bold  contention !  she. 
One  woman,  undertook  with  destiny ; 
She  to  pluck  down,  destiny  to  uphold 
(Oblig'd  by  holy  ordcles  of  old) 
The  great  Jessaean  race  on  Judah's  throne. 
Till  'twas  at  last  an  equal  wager  grown  ; 
Scarce  fate,  with  much  ado,  the  better  got  by  one. 
Tell  me  not  she  herself  at  last  was  slain  ; 
Did  she  not  first  seyen  years,  a  life-time,  reign  ? 
Seyen  royal  years,  V  a  publick  spirit,  will  seem 
More  than  the  priyate  life  of  a  Methusalem. 
'Tis  godlike  to  be  great ;  and  as,  tihey  say, 
A  thousand  years,  to  God,  are  but  a  day ; 
So,  to  a  man,  when  once  a  crown  he  wears, 
The  coronation-day's  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

He  would  haye  gone  on,  I  perceived,  in  hit  blasphemies,  but  that, 
by  God's  grace,  I  became  so  bold  as  thus  to  interrupt  him :  I 
understand  now  perfectly,  which  I  guessed  at  long  before,  what 
kind  of  angel  and  protector  you  are ;  and,  though  your  stile  in 
verse  be  very  much  mended,  since  you  were  wont  to  deliver  orades, 
yet  your  doctrine  is  much  worse,  than  ever  you  had  formerly 
(that  I  heard  of)  the  face  to  publish;  whether  your  long  practice 
with  mankind  has  increased  and  improved  your  malice,  or  whether 
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tbink  us  in  this  age  to  be  grown  so  impudently  wicked,  that 
«  needs  no  more  art  or  disgnises  to  ditw  uB  to  your  party.  My 
linion,  said  he  hastily,  and  with  a  dreadful  furious  look,  is  69 
it  in  this  world,  and  I  am  so  powerful  a  monarch  .of  it,  that  I 
i  not  be  ashamed  that  you  should  know  mib;  and,  that  yoiimay 
I  know  you  too,  I  know  you  to  be  an  obstinate  and  inreterate 
ignant,  and  for  that  reason  I  shall  take  you  along  with  rae  to 
next  garison  of  ours ;  from  whence  you  flhall  go  to  the  Tower, 

from  thence  to  the  court  of  justice,  and  from  thence  you  know 
ther.     I  was  almost  in  the  yefy  pounces  of  the  great  bird  of 

When,  lo !  e'er  the  last  words  were  fully  spoke, 
From  a  fair  cloud,  which  rather  ope'd,  than  broke^ 
A  flash  of  light,  rather  than  lightning,  came; 
So  swift,  and  yet  so  gentle  was  the  flamo. 
Upon  it  rode,  and,  in  his  full  career, 
Seem'd,  to  my  eyes,  no  sooner  there  than  here, 
Thecomeliest  youth  of  all  th'  angelick  race; 
LoTely  his  shape,  ineffable  his  face; 
The  frowns,  with  which  he  struck  the  trembling  fiend, 
All  smiles  of  human  beauty  did  transcend. 
His  beams  of  locks  fell,  part  dishe^ell'd  down, 
Part  upwards  curPd,  and  form'd  a  nat'ral  crowo^ 
Such  as  the  British  monarchs  us'd  io  wear ; 
If  gold  might  be  compar'd  with  angels  hair; 
His  coat  and  flowing  mantle  were  io  bnght, 
They  seem'd  both  made  of  woven  silyer  light ; 
A-cross  his  breast  ah  azure  ruban  w^nt, 
At  which  a  medal  hung,  that  did  present. 
In  wond'rous,  living  figures,  to  the  sight 
The  mystick  champion's,  aud  old  dragon's  fight; 
And,  from  his  mantle's  side,  there  shone  afar 
A  fix'd  and,  I  believe,  a  real  star. 
In  his  fair  hand  (what  need  was  there  of  more?) 
No  arms^  but  tti'  English  bloody  cross  he  bore^;  ; 

AVhich  when  he  tow'rds  th'  aflirighted  tyrant  bent, 
And  some  few  words  pronounc'd  (but  what  they  meant, 
Or  were,  could  not,  alas!  by  me  be  known; 
Only,  I  well  perceiv'd,  Jesus  was  one) 
He  trembled,  and  he  roar'd,  and  fled  away. 
Mad  to  quit  thus  his  more  than  hop'd-for  prey. 
Such  rage  inflames  the  wolfs  wild  heart  and  eyes 
Robb'd,  as  he  thinks,  unjustly  of  his  prize) 
Whom  unawares  the  shepherd  spies,  and  draws 
The  bleating  lamb  from  out  his  ravenous  jaws  ; 
The  shepherd  fain  himself  would  he  assail. 
But  fear  above  his  hunger  does  .prevail ; 
He  knows  his  foe  too  strong,  and  must  be  gone ;. 
He  grins  as  he  looks  back,  and  howls  as.he  goes  on* 
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True  Funerals  of  the  gireat  Lord  MarquU  of  Monirose^ 

HIS   MAJfESTT^S   LORD   HIGH   COMMISSIONER,   AND  CAPTAIIfi-OSME* 
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With  that  of  thp  renowned  Knight,  Sir  William  Haj  of  Delgity. 
Printed  m  the  Yetar  1661.      Qmtrto,  contaming  twenty-four  Paget* 

GOD  Almighty's  justice,  and  rerenge  of  murder,  is  so  frequentlj 
recorded  by  many  famous  Historians,  that  nothing  shall  be 
said  here  on  that  theme' in  general,  lest  I  should  grate  on  some, 
who,  though  subtle,  haye  been  surprised  in  their  subtlety,  while 
they  deyested  themselves  of  christian  maxims,  to  nuse  thonsdives, 
through  human  policy,  by  the  ruin  of  the  most  eminent;  and  yet 
that  their  promised  stability  hath  been  OTer-turned,  and  jtheir  cat- 
out  ways  dauiped  and  orerclouded  with  abysses  and  ^brkness.  The 
briquals  and  returns  of  proyidencc  of  this  nature,  discoyered  in  car 
late  unnatural  civil  war,  are  testimonies  sufficient  to  conTinoe  and 
,  confound  the  most  peremptory  atheist  of  the  eternal  and  immorial 
deity,  that  will  s\iffer  no  wickedness,  under  what  spedous  pretences 
soever  of  reformation  or  good  causes  to  pass  unpunished*  I  shall 
not  mention  those  ambitious  spirits,  who  grounded  their  proper 
advancement  by  overthrowing  religion- and  law;  how,  I  say,  some 
of  those  vagabonds  are  exposed  to  shame  and  deserved  obloquy. 
But  the  divine  providence  teacheth  us  to  make  this  differenee, 
that,  when  virtue  aiid  loyalty  have  groaned  and  suffered  under  ty- 
ranny and  oppression,  in  the  end  they  have  been  crowned  with  fame 
^and  admiration,  as  our  dread  sovereign  and  noble  parliament  would 
have  it  witnessed  in  the  celebration  of  the  great  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose's  funerals,  in  the  highest  and  most  magnificent  grandeur^  to 
counterbalance  the  height  of  malicious  invention  exercised  on  him 
to  the  full.  The  particulars  of  the  honourable  ceremonies  will, 
in  true  and  exquisite  heraldry,  display  the  several  dignities  he  had, 
either  as  a  peer  of  the  land,  or  charged  with  his  majesty's  service; 
so,  in  a  proportionable  manner,  we  shall  shew  the  hononr  done  to 
the  memory  of  that  renowned  colonel.  Sir  William  Hay  of  Delgity, 
who,  suffering  martynlom  with  him  in  the  same  cause,  amMtioned 
his  funeral  under  the  same  infamous  gibbet ;  prophetically,  oer. 
tainly,  that  he  might  participate  with  him  the  same  hononr  at  his 
first  bodily  resurrection.  This  his  request  was  easily  assented  to 
by  these  monstrous  leeches,  whose  greatest  glory  was  to  be  drank 
and  riot  in  the  blood  of  the  most  faithful  subjects ;  nay,  eren  some 
of  those,  whose  profession  should  have  preached  mercy,  belched 
out,  that  the  good  work  went  bonnily  on,  when  the  soiffold,  or 
rather  gambles,  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  space  of  six 
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weeks,  was  daily  smoakiDg  with  the  blood  of  the  most  valiant  and 
Joyal  subjects.  But  we  proceed  to  the  funeral  pomp,  hoping  that 
these  glorious  martyrs  are  praising  and  glorifying  God,  while  we 
are  amusing  ourselyes  in  this  spantling  transitory  following  des. 
cription :  From  the'abbey- church  of  Holy-rood  House,  to  that  of 
St.  Giles  In  the  High  town,  the  funeral  pomp  was  as  followetb: 

Two  conductors  in  mourning,  with  black  staves'. 

Twenty.five  poor  in  gowns  and  hoods;  the  first  of  which  wenit 
alone  next  to  the  conductors,  carrying  a  gumpbeon ;  the  other. 
tWenty-four  following  two  and  two,  carrying  the  arms  of  the 
house  on  lon^  staves. 

An  open  Trumpet,  cloathed  in  a  rich  livery  of  the  marquis's  co« 
lours,  carrying  his  arms  on  his  banner. 

Sir  Harry  Grahame,  in  c6mpleat  armour  on  horseback,  carrying 
ion  the  point  of  a  lance  the  colours  of  the  house;  this  noble  gen« 
tleman  accompanied  his  Excellency  in  all  his  good  and  bad  for- 
tunes, both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Servants  of  friends  in  mourning,  two  and  two. 

The  great  Pincel,  with  his  arms,  carried  by  John  Grahame  of 
Douchrie,  a  renowned  highland  hector,  and  one  who  stuck  peremp. 
torily  to  the  present  Marquis  of  Montrose,  in  the  last  expedition: 
under  his  Grace  the  Lord  Commissioner;  he  is  best  known  by  th« 
title  of  Tetrarch  of  Aberfoyl. 

The  great  standard  in  colours,  with  his  arms  ^carried  by  Thomas 
Grahame  of  Potento,  a  hopeful  cadet,  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Ciarrisse. 

An  horse  of  war,  with  a  great  saddle  and  pistols,  led  by  two 
lacquies  in  livery. 

The  Defunct's  servants,  two  and  two,  in  mourning. 

.  An  horse  in  state,  with  a  rich  foot-mantle,  two  lacquies  in  rich 
livery,  and  his  parliament  badges. 

Four  close  Trumpets  in  mourning,  carrying^  the  Defunct's  arms 
on  their  banners. 

The  great  gnmpheon  of  black  taffety,  carried  on  the  point  of  a 
lance,  by  William  Grahame  the  younger,  of  Duntrum,  another 
sprightful  cadet  of  the  house  of  Ciarrisse. 

The  great  Pincel  of  mourning,  carried  by  George  Grahame  t^e 
younger,  of  Cairnie,  who,  from  his  first  entry  to  manhood,  accom. 
panied  his  chief  in  the  wars. 

The  D^unct's  friends,  two  and  two,  in  mourning. 

The  great  mourning  banner,  carried  by  George  Grahame,  of 
Inchbraky,  the  younger,  whose  youth.head  only  excused  him  from 
running  the  risqnes  of  his  father. 

The  spurs,  carried  on  the  point  of  a  lance,  by  Walter  Grahame 
the  elder,  of  Duntrum,  a  most  honest  royalist,  and  highly  commen. 
ded  for  his  hospitality. 

The  gauntlets,  carried  by  George  Grahame,  of  Drums,  on  the 
point'of  a  lance ;  a  worthy  person,  well  becoming  his  name. 

The  head-piece,  by  Mungo  Grahame,  of  Gort^,  onthe  point 
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of  a  lance ;  whose  father  had  some  time  the  honour  to  cany  Us 
Majeitj's  standard  under  his  excellency :  His  great  suiferh^  aad 
forfdture  are  enough  to  speak  his  actions  and  honesty. 

The  coirslet,  by  George  Grahame  of  Monzy,  on  the  poiat  of  a 
Tance;  a  brare  young  gentleman,  whose  father  fell  in  his  Majc^'i 
service  under  the  Defunct. 

A  banner  allin  mourning,  by  John  Grahame  of  Balgown,  who 
likewise  hazarded  both  life  and  fortune  with  his  chief. 

The  Lord  ProTost,  bailiffs,  and  burgesses  of  Edinbnxi^h,  two 
and  two,  all  in  deep  mourning. 

The  burgesses,  members  of  parliament,  in  mourning^  two  and 
two. 

The  barons,  members  of  parliament,  two  and  two,  in  .raourniDg. 

The  nobles  in  mourning,  two  and  two. 

Next  followed  the  eight  branches  first  of  the  mother^s  stdie* 

Halyburton,  Lord  Dirleton,  carried  by  William  Halybvirton  pf 
Bittergask. 

Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  by  Sir  Robert  Douglas  of  Blazer- 
stoun,  a  most  worthy  person,  and  great  sufferer  for  hia  cositant 
adherence  to  his  Majesty's  interest 

Stuart,  Lord  Methuen,  by  Stuart,  sheriff  of  Bute :  It  if  to  no 
purpose  to  commend  their  loyalty,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it, 
when  the  relation  of  their  predecessors  to  his  Majesty's  progeni* 
tors  is  considered. 

Ruthyen  of  Gowrie,  by  William  Ruthyen,  Baron  of  Gaimes, 
a  gentleman  of  clear  repute,  and  honesty,  suitable  to  his  noble  and 
Taliant  cousin  the  Earl  of  Forth  and  Brandford, 

Next,  on  the  father's  side. 

Keith  Earl  of  Marshal,  by  Colonel  George  Keith,  brotiier  to 
the  said  earl,  a  noble  gentleman,  whose  behayiour  in  his  Majesty's 
fenrice  discoyered  him  a  worthy  inheritor  of  his  illustrioua  proge- 
nitors. 

Fleming,  Earl  of  Wigtoun,  by  Sir  Robert  Fleming,  son  to  the 
said  earl,  a  gallant  soul,  caryed  out  for  his  king  and  country's  ser- 
Tice,  as  are  all  his  family ;  witness  his  noble  uncle  Sir  WillUm 
Fleming. 

Drummond  Earl  of  Perth,  by  Sir  James  Drummond  of  MachiBj, 
one  whose  fidelity  to  his  king  and  country  was  nerer  brought  in 
question. 

Grahame,  Marquis  of  Montrose,  by  James  Grahame,  Baron  of 
Orchel,  whose  life  and  fortune  neyer  caused  him  to  scruple  .ta  ad- 
▼ance  the  royal  interest 

The  anus  of  the  Defunct  in  mourning  by  James  Grahame  of 
Buckleyy,  son  to  the  Baron  of  Fentry,  a  gendcman  which  iiotbiof 
could  eyer  startle  from  his  Majesty's  seryice;  and  that  he  was  a 
fayourite  of  the  deceased,  and  accompanied  his  son  in  the  late 
highland  war,  is  sufficient  to  speak  his  praises. 

An  horse  in  close  mourning,  led  by  two  lacquies  in  mourning. 

^  '^ur  close  Trumpets  in  mourning,  with  the  Defunct's  anB«  <m 
Ininners.  . 
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SizpnrsiliTaals  in  mouriaing,  witli  their  coats  displayjed|  two  and 
two. 

Six  heralds  with  their  coats,  as  followeth : 

The  first  carryiag  an  aptick  shield  with  the  Defunct's  amv 
on  it. 

The  second  carrying  his  crest 

The  third  his  sword. 

The  fourth  the  target. 

The  fifth  the  scroll  and  motto. 

The  sixth  his  helmet. 

Two  secretaries,  Mr.  William  Ord  and  Mt.  Thomas  Saintserf. 

Then  Dr.  Middleton  and  his  chaplain. 

His  parliament  robes  carried  by  James  Grahame  of  Killem,  a 
gentleman  whose  merit,  as  well  as  his  birth,  procured  this  noble 
employment. 

The  Generals  hatton,  by  Robert  Grahame  elder  of  Caimie,  a 
brsLie  and  bold  gentleman,  who,  from  the  beginning  of  his  ehiefs 
enterprises,  neyer  abandoned  him,  and  one  whose  fortune  endured 
all  the  mischiefs  of  fire  and  devastation. 

TheOrder  of  theGarter  by PatrickGrahame, Baron  of  Inchbraiky, 
elder,  a  person  most  eminent  for  his  seryices  upon  all  occasions, 
and  the  only  companion  of  the  Defunct  when  he  went  first  to 
Athole,  and  published  his  Majesty's  commission. 

The  Marquis's  croMm  carried  by  Sir  Robert  Grahame  of  Mor^ 
phy  younger,  a  noble  person,  no  less  renowped  for  his  affection  to 
royalty  than  for  his  kindness  and  hospitality  amongst  his  neighbour 
gentry. 

The  Purse  carried  by  David  Grahame,  Baron  of  Fentry ;  This 
noble  gentleman's  predecessor  was  the  son  of  the  Lord  Grahame, 
then  head  of  the  house  of  Montrose,  who,  upon  a  second  marriage 
of  king  James  the  First's  sister,  begot  the  first  Baron  of  Fentry, 
which  in  a  male  line  hath  continued  to  this  baron ;  and,  as  their 
births  were  high,  so  th^ir  qualifications  have,  in  eyery  respect,  been 
great;  for,  in  all  ages,  since  their  rise,  nothing  unbecoming  loyal 
subjeiits  or  persons  of  honour  could  be  laid  to  their  charge,  and 
he  who  possesseth  it  now  can  claim  as  large  a  share  as  any  of  his 
ancestors. 

Next  before  the  corpse  went  Sir  Alexander  Durham,  lion  king 
'  of  arms,  with  his  Majesty's  coat  displayed,  carrying  in  his  hand  the 
Defunct's  coat  of  honour. 
-    The  corpse  was  carried  by  fourteen  earls,  yiz. 

The  Earls  of  Mar,  Morton,  Eglington,  Caithnes,  Winton,  Lin- 
lithgow, Hume,  Jullibardine,  Roxburgh,  Seaforth,  Rallender, 
Annandale,  Dundee,  and  Abojne. 

The  pale  above  the  corpse  was  likewise  sustained  by  twelve  no- 
blemen, viz.  The  Viscount  of  Stormont,  Arburthnot,  Kingstone, 
the  Loids  Stranaver,  Kilmaurs,  Montgomery,  Coldinghame,  Fle- 
ming, Gask,  Drumlanerick,  Stpcl^r  and  Macdonald. 

Gentlemen  af^pointed  for  refteving  of  those  w ha  carried  the  cof- 
fin under  the  pak. 
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Earls  sons,  sir  Jolm  Keith,  knight  marshal,  tlobert  €rofdoii| 

Alexander  Livingston,  Sir  David  Ogilyie,  the  Barons  of  Pitcor^ 
Powrie,  Fo theringhame,  Cromlis,  Abercaimj,  Lndwhame,  Den. 
holm,  Mackintosh,  Balmedie,  Glorat,  Cahonn,  Brace,  Craigie, 
Morphy,  Bandoch  elder  and  yoimger,  and  the  ingenious  Baron  of 
'  Minorgan,  and  John  Grahame  of  Creeky,  who  likewise  accompa- 
nied the  lord  Marquis  in  his  travels  in  France  and  Italy. 

Next  to  the  corpse  went  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  and  his  bro- 
ther, as  chief  mourners,  in  hoods  and  long  robes,  carried  np  by 
two  pages,  with  a  gentleman  bare-headed  on  every  side. 

Next  to  him  followed  nine  of  the  nearest  in  blood,  thrc^  and 
three,  in  hoods  and  lon^  robe^,  carried  up  by  pages,  viz. 

The  Marquis  of  Douglas,  the  Earls  of  Marshal,  WigteniK  South- 
ask,  Lords  of  Drummond,  Matherti,  Naper,  Rollo,  and  Baron  of 
Luz,  nephew  to  the  Defunct. 

Next  to  the  deep  mourners  went  my  lord  commisaioner,  his  grace, 
in  an  open  coach  and  six  horses,  all  in  deep  mourning;  six  gen- 
tlemen of  quality  on  every  side  of  the  coach,  in  deep  mouraing, 
bace-headed. 

The  corpse  of  Sir  William  Hay  of  Delgity  followed  in  this 
order* 

Captain  George  Hay,  son  to  Sir  John  Hay^  latw  clerk-.regisi«r, 
carried  the  standard  of  honour. 
.  William  FergMson  of  Badyfarrow,  the  Gnmpheon. 

Mr.  John  Hay,  the  Pinsel  of  honour. 

Alexander  Hay,  the  spurs  and  sword  of  hpnonr* 

Mr.  Henry  Hayj  the  croslet. 

Mr.  Andrew  Hay,  the  gauntlets. 

Next  followed  his  four  branches. 

Hay,  house  of  Arrol,  carried  by  Alexander  Hay. 

Losly,  house  of  Balquhine,  by  George  Lesly  of  Chapleton. 

P'orbes,  of  the  house  of  Forbes,  by  Forbes  of  Lesly, 

Hay  of  Delgity,  by  Robert  Hay  of  Park# 

Two  close  Trumpets  in  mourning. 

Then  the  corpse  garnished  with  escutcheons  and  epitaphs,  at- 
tended by  the  Earl  of  Arrol,  lord  high  constable  of  Scotland,  the 
Earls  of  Buchan,  Tweedalc,  Dumfrees,  Kinghorn,  the  Viscount  of 
Frendraught,  the  Lords  Ray,  Fraser,  Foster,  Mr.  Robert  Hay  of 
Dronlaw,  George  Hay  of  Kinninmouth,  with  a  multitude  of  the 
name  of  Hay,  and  other  relations. 

As  the  good  t9wn  of  Edinburgh  was  never  wanting  to  the  cele- 
bration of  loyal  solemnities,  so  they  appeared  highly  magnificent  in 
this ;  for  their  trained  bands,  in  gallant  order,  ranged  both  sides  of 
the  streets  betwixt  the  two  churches ;  and,  as  the  corpse  of  the  great 
Montrose  was  laying  in  the  grave  of  his  grandfather,  who  was 
viceroy,  they  did  nothing  but  fire  excellent  vollies'of  shot,  which 
were  answered  with  thundering  of  cannon  from  the  castle;  the  same 
was  done  to  the  Baron  of  Delgity,  as  he  was  interring  by  his  ge- 
neral's side.  There  were  two  things  remarkable;  the  one,  that, 
ore  the  beginning  of  the  solemnity,  there  was  nothing  but  stormy 
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rains ;  but  tiie  corpse  no  sooner  came  oat,  bat  fair  weather,  with 
the  coantenance  of  the  sun, .  appeared,  and  continued  till  all  was 
finished,  and  then  the  clonds  rettimed  to  their  frowns,  and  the 
storm  begun  a-frcsh.  The  other,  it  was  obserred,  that  the  friends 
of  both  the  deceased  had  wedditig  countenances,  and  their  enemiw 
w6re  howling  in  dark  comers,  like  owls.  Some  say,  that  there  was 
then  a  kind  of  collectife  body,  or  sort  of  spiritual  judicatory  in 
town,  that  would  not  be  present  at  the  funeral,  lest  the  bones  of 
both  should  bleed. 

Neyer  funeral  pomp  was  celebrated  with  so  great  jollity,  neither 
was  it  any  wonder,  since  we  now  enjoy  a  king,  laws,<  liberty,  and 
religion,  which  was  the  only  cause  that  the  deceased  did  so  braydy 
fight  for;  and  who  would  not  be  good  subjects,  since  there  is  so 
great  honour  paid  to  their  memories,  when  we  see  traitors,  for 
dieir  Tillainy,  haye  their  carcasses  raised  and  hung  upon  gibbets,  as 
was  the  late  Cromwel  and  others?  All  that  belonged  to  the  body 
of  this  great  hero  was  carefully  recollected,  only  his  heart,  which, 
two  days  after  the  murder,  in  spite  of  the  traitors,  was,  by  the 
conyeyance  of  some  adycnturous  spirits  appointed  by  that  noble 
and  honourable  lady  the  Lady  Napier,  taken  out  and  embalmed  in 
the  most  costly  manner,  by  that  skilfiil  surgeon  and  apothecary 
Mr.  James  Callender ;  then  put  in  a  rich  box  of  gold,  and  sent  by 
the  same  noble  lady  to  the  now  lord  marquis,  who  was  then  in 
Flanders. 

The  solemnities  being  ended,  the  lord,  commissioner,  with  the 
nobility  and  barons,  had  a  most  sumptuous  supper  and  banquet  at 
the  Marquis  of  Montrose's  house,  with  concerts  of  all  sorts  of 
musidk. 

Nothing  here  was  wanting  for  com  pleating  the  solemnities,  but 
the  good  old  custom  of  a  sermon,  which  (in  regard  of  the  true  and 
excellent  character  of  the  great  Montrose,  gi?en  by  that  learned 
and  eyer  loyal  Dr.  George  Wishart,  in  his  book  De  Rebus  Mon^ 
iis~.ro$.  &c.)  was  the  more  easily  dispensed  with,  and  indeed  it  is  a 
sufficient  monument  to  perpetuate  his  memory  to  eternity:  How- 
eyer,  because  the  book  is  in  the  language  of  the  beast,  which  per. 
haps  some  will  scruple  at,  and  many  not  understand,  for  their  sa. 
tisfaction,  1  haye  glanced  at  the  characters  of  these  two  noble  and 
crowned  martyrs.  And,  first,  it  is  known,  that  he  is  head  and  chief 
of  that  most  ancient  and  famous  family  of  Grahame,  called,  in  our 
old  Scots  language,  the  great  Graem.  The  rise  of  the  race  is  from 
that  Grasm  so  famous  in  history,  father-in-law  to  Fergus  the  se- 
cond, king  of  Scotland,  from  whom  he  receiyed  lands  for  his  signal 
seryicis,  in  demolishing  the  Vallum' Severi^  which,  to  this  day,  is 
known  by  thjB  name  of  Grasm's  Dike,  and  is  still  in  possession  of 
the  noble  Marquis  of  Montrose,  if  the  heroick  actions  of  this  late 
martyr  could  be  more  splendid  by  these  of  his  ancestors,  we  could 
mention  the  yaliant  Grahame,  who  so  often  baffled  the  Danes,  then 
masters  of  JCngland,  and  Sir  John  the  Grahame,  who  gaye  so  much 
trouble  to  Edward  King  of  England,  who  took  occasion  of  the 
dijSerenoe  betwixt  Bruce  and  Baliol,  to  inyade  our  country's  liber* 
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ties.    Biit  tirese,  and  many  other  of  that  aoaeni  mce^  I  paw  to 
haiten  to  our  martyr ; '  only  this,  his  grandfather's  memory  m  yet 
frefih  for  his  great  services  to  king  and  country^   boUi  as  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  Tioeroy  of  thiia  jL^agdom ;  U« 
father  likewise,  for  his  singular  eminencies,    both  of  body  and 
mind,  inferior  to  none,  who,  ia/ter  he  had  acquitted  luniaelf  most 
honourably  of  scTeral  royal  ambassages,  was,  to  the  great  loss  of 
his  country,  taken  away  by  untimdy  death.     But,  to  p«ss  much 
which  might  be  said  of  the  fame  of  his  progenitors,  I  shall  acquwnt 
yoii  with  what  I  know  myself  (haTing  followed  him  aereral  years 
in  his  expeditions)  and  what  1  have  learned  from  others  of  good 
name  and  credit.     He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  and  most  exqni. 
sitely  proportioned  limbs ;    his  hair  of  a  light  chesnnt,  bis  com- 
plexion betwixt  pale  and  ruddy,  his  eje  most  penetrating,  thoa^h 
inclining  to  grey;    his  nose  rather  aquiline  thsii  otherwise:  Al  lie 
was  strong  of  body  and  limbs,  so  was  he  most  agile,  which  oiade  him 
oxcel  most  others  in  those  exercises  where  these  two  are  required: 
In  riding  the  great  horse,  and  making  use  of  his  arsDUt,  he  came 
short  of  none;    I  never  heard  much  of  his  delight  in  daadagf 
though  his  countenance,  and  other  his  bodily  endowments,  were 
equally  fitting  the  court  as  the  camp :  In  his  younger  days  he  tnu 
Yelled  France  and  Italy,  where  he  made  it  his  work  to  pick  np  the 
best  of  their  qualities  necessary  for  a  person  of  honour,  haviiig  ren- 
dered himself  perfect  in  the  academies.     His  next  delight  was  to  im- 
prove his  intellectuals,  which  he  did,  by  allotting  a  proportioatble 
time  to  reading,  and  conversing  with  learned  men  ;  yet  still  so,  that 
he  used  his  exercise  as  he  might  not  forget  it:     He  studied  as  much 
of  the  mathematicks  as  is  required  for  a  soldier;  but  his  great  studj 
was  to  read  men,  and  the  actions  of  great  men;  thus  he  spent  three 
years  in  France  and  Italy,  and  had  surveyed  die  rarities  of  the 
east,  if  his  domestick  affairs  had  not  obliged  his  return  home,  which 
chanced  at  the  time  the  late  rebellion  began  to  peep  out ;  the  coa- 
spirators,  knowing  his  great  abilities,  and  the  great  esteem  he  had 
amongst  the  people,  sought  by  all  means  to  ensnare  him  with  them- 
selves, and  so  wrought  in  him  a  discontent,  that,  notwithstandisi; 
his  grandfather's,  his  father's  eminent  services,   together  with  his 
own  merit  so  highly  deserving,  yet  he  had  not  the  honour  of  being 
a  counsellor :  Besides,  they  knowing  how  good  a  patriot  he  wts, 
they  left  not  that  string  untouched,  by  persuading  that  his  majesty 
int(mded  to  provinciate  us,  and  to  introduce  popery ;  with  which, 
and  the  like  cunning  forgeries  borne  in  upon  him  by  some  setdng 
&cs.  kept  on  purpose  for  that  use,  they  got  him  to  assodaie  in  the 
cabal;  but  his  generous  soul,  soon  after  his  engagement,  smoaked 
out  their  hypocrisies  and  rotten  enterprises,  and  from  that  time, 
which  was  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1639,  he  abandoned  thes^ 
and  faced  about  to  his  allegiance,  resolving  to  sacrifice  all  that  vas 
precious  to  him  in  his  majesty's  service ;  and  accordingly  discofered 
all  the  engines  of  the  plot,  the  many  circumstances  of  which  miut 
%e  left  to  the  historians  of  the  time.     In  the  end  of  the  year  16IS, 
fceo  a  great  party  of  our  nation  had  been  involved  agidostthe  lung 
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of  England,  he,  with  the  help  of  a  thousand  Irish,  gare  opportv* 
iiity  to  the  rojral  party  to  besdr  themselTes  and  join  with  him,  wiA 
whom  he  established  an  army,  more  consistiiig  in  the  Taloiir,  than 
number  of  the  persons,  as  was  seen  in  a  year's  space,  in  which  he 
clearly  gained  six  battles,  where  there  fell  90,000  of  iht  rebels.     la 
the  management  of  this  service,  though  he  had  never  been  bred  a  soU 
dier,  yet  he  shewed  aduiirable  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war;  and, 
though  he  never  confined  himself  to  the  practice  of  other  nations, 
yet  1^  never  did  any  thing  but  with  strong  reason,  his  stratagems 
seldom  missing  of  being  successful ;  his  vigilance  and  toil  were  so 
wonderful,  that  the  enemy  knew  not  where  he  was,  till  he  vras  o» 
them,  and  he  again  never  ignorant  of  their  place,  strength,  and  con. 
dition.     His  fight  was  still  on  the  pluns,  though  the  hills  were 
advaptageous  to  him,  his  cavalry  not  bdng  the  fourth  part  of  the 
enemies,  but  all  of  gentlemen,  particularly  of  the  noble  families  of 
Gordon  and  Ogilvy.     He  shewed  greatest  chearfulness  in  his  great. 
ist  extremities :  If  his  infantry  at  any  time  scrupled  the  wading  of 
little  rivers,  he  was  the  first  who  dismounted  to  shew  others  the 
way,  and  this  banished  air  repining:    He  accustomed  himself  to 
coarse  feeding,  and  constant  drinking  of  water ;    he  knew  they 
were  still  to  be  found,  so  that  .the  want  of  delicacies  should  be  no 
temptation  to  him  to  be  weary  of  the  service.     He  had  many  op- 
portunities of  large  sums  of  money,  but  shunned  the  making  use  of 
them,  knowing  he  could  never  enjoy  both  their  hearts  and  purses, 
ever  intimating  to  them  that  his  majesty  demanded  nothing  but  the 
performance  of  their  duty  in  point  of  allegiance.     Indeed,  the  pro- 
pagators of  the  good  cause  had  a  religious  way  to  inrich  themselves, 
by  flajring  to  the  very  skin  the  royal  party,  whom  they  termed 
Egyptians.     It  was  wonderful  with   wlmt  dexterity  he  kept  his 
army  intire,  without  pay  or  plunder ;  which  behaviour  of  his  did 
strangely  undeceive  the  people,  that  neither  his  majesty  nor  his  fol« 
lowers  were  such  heathens,  as  they  were  held  out  to  them  by  their 
■black«mouthed  juries:  Nay,  he  was  most  happy  in  restoring  fana. 
tical  enemies  to  th^r  wits,  either  by  convincing  them  of  their  erro- 
neous course,  or  persuading  them  to  join  with'him  ;  and  this  was 
according  to  one  of  his  own  principles,  viz.     That  a  person  in 
publick  employment  should  rather  court  the  people  for  his  prince's 
interest,  than  his  prince  for  his  own.     If  this  rule  were  exactly  fol- 
jowed  by  all  favourites,  it  would  smother  all  dangerous  heart-burn. 
ings,  and  contribute  highly  to  secure  the  people's  affections  to 
jthdr  king.      His  vast  knowledge  in  military  and  state  afiairs  was 
admirable:  He  was  pleasant  and  witty  in  conversation,  with  an  af. 
•fability  in  private  becoming  a  comrade ;    scandalous  and  obscene 
wit  dujst  not  appear  before  him.      In  this  sort  he  made  war  in 
Scotland  against  his  majesty's  enemies,  for  the  space  of  eighteen 
months,  baring  the  trophies  of  six  battles,  with  the  defeat  of  six 
.armies :  And,  no  doubt,  he  had  continued  victorious,  if  the  art  of 
trepanniiig  had  not  been  prevalent:  However,  the  slur  he  received 
at  Philipshaugh  was  not  the  cut-throat  of  his  majesty's  army ;  for, 
ikrottgh  Ul  ^aemff  he  made  way  to  his  friends  in  the  north^  thou^Vi 
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far  off,  wbere  his  presence  gave  life  to  drooping  spirits,  and  in  a 
short  time  made  up  so  considerable  forces,  as  conld  giye  check  to 
the  insulting  enemy :  But  his  majesty,  coming  to  Newcastle,  put  a 
period  to  that  war.  Here  our  hero  was  as  conspicuous  for  his  pas- 
sive obedience,  as  either  he  or  his  noble  ancestors  were  for  tiidr 
most  deserring  actions.  His  army  he  had  so  endeared.to  him,  that 
they  would  have  followed  him  upon  any  account;  but,  according 
to  tiie  commands  receiyed  from  his  majesty,  he  capitulated  nobly 
for  these  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied  him  in  the  serrice ;  which 
capitulation  was  most  sacredly  and  inviolably  kept  by  that  nobis 
person  who  treated  with  him.  The  marquis,  in  obedience  to  his 
majesty's  orders,  went  to  attend  the  quesn's  commands 'at  P^s, 
where  he  stayed  for  some  time,  casting  about  and  designing  in  se-; 
veral  nations,  what  was  conducible  for  his  majesty^  recovery.  At 
length,  weary  of  delays,  and  impatient  of  action,  he  came  to  be 
surprised,  as  he  was  enterprising  to  come  to  his  ancient  friends, 
whose  gallant  behaviour  in  the  former  war  had  made  both  him  and 
them  so  famous.  I  shall  not  speak  of  his  barbarous  usage,  whilst 
he  was  prisoner,  because  they  were  countrymen,  and  pretended  to 
be  christians ;  but,  as  to  himself,  never  martyr  for  the  cause  of 
Christ  went  with  greater  chearfulness  to  the  fire,  than  he  did  em- 
brace all  the  indignities  put  on  him,  and  all  without  vanity  or  pa- 
geantry, as  many  are  used  to  do  on  such  occasions :  His  compo- 
sedness  and  gravity  can  scarce  be  mentioned  without  Hyperbole's^ 
When  he  was  reviled,  and  the  lye  put  upon  him  (by  him  whom 
Caledonius  called  the  Athenian  Hocus)  he  return^  no  other  an- 
swer, than  that  he  had  heard  him  speak  to  better  purpose  at  other 
times.  He  was  frequent  in  his  devotions  and  heavenly  meditations ; 
and,  having  reconciled  himself  with  a  true  contrition  to  his  graci- 
ous God,  he  advanced  to  finish  his  course  with  a  courageous  gra- 
vity, and  pious  modesty,  as  his  glorious  martyred  master  had  done 
before;  which  carriage  turned  the  hearts  of  his  enemies,  who  came 
to  insult  at  the  butchery,  and  generally  the  barbarity  of  his  usage 
was  condemned  by  all ;  and  truly  it  is  to  be  regretted  to  think  how 
some  on  the  scaffold  (especially  a  little  Levite)  laboured  to  discom- 
pose his  soul  by  their  horrid  upbraidings  and  reproaches ;  but  his 
unspeakable  christian  and  mild  behaviour  shew,  how  firmly  it  was 
fixed  in  the  state  of  grace.  I  shall  say  little  more  of  this  great 
martyr,  than  what  was  said  of  the  reverend  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, martyred  on  the  same  account,  when  a  worthy  knight 
was,  in  a  contemptible,  jeering  way,  demanded,  what  his  epitaph 
should  be,  he  answered,  that,  so  long  as  St.  Paul's  churdi  stood, 
and  his  book  was  preserved,  he  could  neither  want  monument  nor 
epitaph ;  so,  I  say,  so  long  as  his  history  is  in  being,  and  the  heaps 
of  stones  which  covered  his  enemies  carcasses  in  Tipper.moor, 
Aberdeen,  Ennerlochy,  Aldem,  Alford,  and  Kilsyth,  are  lasting,- 
he  can  neither  want  the  one  nor  the  other ;  and  that  is  so  long  as 
there  is  a  summer  to  succeed  the  spring,  and  the  celestial  bodies  to 
terminate  their  usual  course. 
A  word  now  to  the  noble  cavalier  that  accompanied  him  in  ths 
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same  fortunes,  and  with  the  same  genius,  though  in  a  lesser  sphere. 
He  is  descended  of  that  ancient  and  nohle  family  of  the  Earls  of 
Arrol,  chief  of  the  name  of  Hay,  lord  high  constable  of  Scothmd 
hereditably.  The  establishment  of  this  family  is  most  famous  in 
our  old  records  and  histories,  their  honours  and  estate  were  confer- 
red by  king  Kenneth  the  third,  on  this  occasion :  The  Danes,  at  a 
battle,  had  put  to  a  disorderly  retreat  the  Scots  army,  which  one 
named  Hay,  with  his  three  sons,  being,  as  the  story  goes,  at  the 
plough,  perceiving,  stopped  them  at  a  narrow  pass,  and,  what  with 
threats,  and  what  with  other  persuasive  notions,  animated  them  to 
rally,  and  to  turn  face,  they  going  on  with  the  foremost,  with  such 
arms  as  their  plough,  widi  its  accoutrements,  did  furnish  them, 
where  they  shewed  such  eminence  of  valour,  in  a  most  furious 
charge,  that  immediately  victory  attended  them,  with  the  total 
overthrow  of  the  enemy:  For  which  great  action,  the  king  gave  to 
tl^em  a  falcon's  flight  of  the  chpicest  land,  ennobling  them,  and 
giving  for  thdr  arms,  in  a  field  argent,  three  bloody  shields,  a  fal- 
con in  crest,  and  two  savages  for  supporters ;  the  motto.  Servo 
Jugum*  This  noble  rise,  being  eight-hundred  years  ago,  may  well 
place  them  among»t  the  most  honourable  families  in  Europe,  and 
thus  for  his  extraction.  Being  the  first  cadet  of  this  family,  his 
youth-hood  he  spent  in  Germany,  under  the  command  of  his  uncle, 
the  renowned  Count  Lesly,  great  chamberlain  to  the  Emperor; 
but,  hearing  that  his  majesty  was  in  war  with  his  rebels,  he  shook 
off  all  expectations  of  preferment  there,  and  came  home  with  the 
tender  of  his  service  to  his  majesty,  whjere  first  with  the  great  Mar- 
qnb  of  Montr<ISe,  and  the  valiant  Lord  Ogilvy,  he  gave  many  and 
fingular  proofs  of  his  prowess  in  his  majesty's  service  in  England, 
till  the  affiiirs  of  Scotland  drew  him  thither,  in  wliich  service  with 
his  general^  how  eminent  he  was,  his  sufferings  shew;'  he  never  dis- 
putel  the  command  put  on,  though  carrying  never  so  many  diffi- 
cutties  and  dangers,  which  he  always  judiciously  and  hardily  put  in 
execution.  His  stature  was  much  of  the  Marqfuis  of  Montrose's, 
'but  more  square,  of  great  bones,  his  limbs  equally  proportioned, 
of  aTery  flaxen  and  bushy  hair,  his  complexion  rarely  delicate,  red 
and  white  well  mixed,  such  as  a  lady  would  have,  who  would  vie 
for  beauty ;  of  disposition  afiable,  a  stock  of  courage  and  liberality, , 
becoming  both  a  soldier  and  gentleman;  his  constancy,  at  his 
death,  shews  well  he  repented  nothing  he  did,  in  order  to  his  alle- 
giance, and  his  majesty's  service,  to  the  great  shame  of  those  who 
threatened  him  with  their  apocryphal  excommunications,  to  which 
he  gave  no  more  place,  than  our  saviour  to  the  de^ril's  temptations. 
He  was  murdered  the  next  day  after  his  general,  the  lord  marquis. 
Many  other  noble  gentlemen's  murders,  in  the  same  nature,  I  will 
not  name  at  this  time ;  yet  I  cannot  pass  that  of  John  Spbtswood, 
grandchild  to  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  died  in  exile, 
and  nephew  to  the  great  Sir  Robert  Spotswood,  butchered  in  the 
like  manner.  This  young  gentleman,  on  his  knees,  ready  to  lay  his 
head  on  the  block,  had  these  self-same  following  words,  '  O  Lord, 
wh#  hast  been  graciously  pleased  to  bring  me  Uirough  the  wilder- 
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nesf  of  diif -world,  I  trnst  st  titfs  tinw,  thou  wilt  waft  IM  mw  tlis 
■ea  of  blood  to  thj  heaTenlj  Canaan.*  To  which  heaTittilj'  ejacula- 
tion, a  minister,  standing  by,  replied,  ^  Take  tent,  take  tent,  sir, 
that  yon  drown  not  bj  the  gate;'  an  expression  -sufficient  t6  ha?e 
distracted  an  ordinary  sonl,  bnt  our  christian  martyr  answered,  ^He 
hoped  he  was  no  E^ptian ;'  which  he  delitered  with  stsch  christian 
modesty,  that  the  lout  stole  away  in  the  crowd,  being  confounded. 
His  uncle,  Sir  Robert,  was  no  otherwise  dealt  with  by  another  of 
the  brethren,  being  on  the  scaffold  at  St. ,  Andrews,  for  the 
same  just  cause:  In  his  speech  to  the  people,  while  he  was  recom- 
meadhig  io  them  their  duty  and  obedience  to  the  king,  especially  so 
good  a  king,  one  interrupted  him,  and  forbade  the  people  to  be- 
lieve  him,  being  the  son  of  a  fa^se  prophet,  meaning  that  great  light 
In  the  church,  his  father,  the  archbishop  of  the  place.  Hence  may 
the  people  learn,  if  they  ought  to  trust  the  doctrine  of  their  alle- 
giance to  such  ones,  who  drench  themselves  in  the  blood  of  the  best 
subjects,  whose  fame  and  acts  shall  serteks  examples  of  future  loy- 
alty, gallantry,  and  piety.  And  it  is  hoped  that  none  wHl  be  so 
mad  again,  as  to  worship  meteors,  when  God  Almighty  hatii  pr(r. 
Tided  a  shining  sun,  our  lawful  and  dread  soverdgn,*  whom  God 
long  preserte.     Amen,  Amen. 

ImmortaU  vera  NobiiiiaiiSy  tftmfuanda!  MagnanimUaiiSy  incon^ 
taminaii  Honoris^  and  itU$meraim  FideHtaiiSj  Magni 

Grami  memorite  Saorum. 

^I  quis  hie  jacet  quasris,  Tiator,  Magnui  hie  est  iUe  Monds-rosa- 
^  rum  Marchio,  generosi  Genii  su»  familiaQ  generosus  ha»res;  qoi 
rirescentibus  adhuc  (licet  anuosis)  Majoram  suorum  palmis,  tot 
victrices  contexuit  lauros,  ut  si  omnes  Illi  huic  Uni  an  Unas  hie 
lUis  omnibus  plus  gloriae  con tulerit  scire  sit  nefas^  Hk  est  Nobilis 
IUe  Montis- rosarum  Marchio ;  qui  si  prosapii  an  Tirtuteillustrior, 
consilio  an  dexter^  promptior,  aulas  an  castris  charior,  prindipibas 
suis  an  exteris  gratior,  perduellioois  malleus  diirior,  an  monarchic 
assertor  acrior,  fama  an  fortuo^  clarior,  in  viti  denique  iofigniOA, 
an  in  morte  constantior  exstiterit  dictu  difficile:  Hie  est,  Viator, 
Magnus  Ille  Dux,  ducum  sui  ssculi  faciid  princeps :  Dux,  qui  eaai 
-peditum  manipula  (ne  dicam  excercitulo}  pen^  inermi,  riettL$  et 
amictus  inop^,  causae  asquitati,  duels  magnanimitati,  et  gladijs  coa- 
fiso  suis,  ingentes  hostium  acies  armatas  duodecim  mensium  (pln^ 
minus)  spatio  septies  Vidit,  Vicit,  Delevit.  Majora  hau;  Caesaris 
Oculat^  victor!^.  Sed  proh  instabilem  lubrici  fati  rotam!  Qui  arr 
ma,  castra,  oppida,  turres,  propugnacula,  qui  frigus,  fiamem,  sitim, 
inaccessa  montium  juga,  immo  omnia  superare  consoeverat,  tan- 
dem malignq  fortunas  errore  victus,  nequissim^  bostibus  traditas, 
quid  non  passus !  Protomartyris  regis  sui  martyr  pedissequos,  phtf 
quam  barbaro  inimicorum  furori  (nisi  tam  generoso  sanguine  imp 
placabili)  et  effrvnss  praestigiatorum  Druidum  iniolonttse-Tictiini 
oblatus,  invictam  malis  exspiiavit  aiiimam.  Sic  concidit  Nobile 
illud  diadematis   fulcruin,  sic  occidit   resplendens  ille  Caledonii^ 
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Phosphorns,  fid  accahmt  Magnikd  illfe  Mstftts  Alumnus,  et  cum 
illo  mascula  qiueque  sirpeffoetMth  Yirtatis^oboles,  per  obstetrices 
indigenas,  ipsi«  -ffigyptiis  dradctlores,  tiHicidata.  Post  undecen- 
nium  ossa  eSodky  meiAbra  recolKgi,  etper  Proceres  et  regni 
Comitia  k  CoenoMo  rcgio  S.  Crncte  per  Metropolim  summo  cum 
splendore  ad  iEdes  D.  Mgidfio  sacris'comiiata,  impensis  suis  regiis 
suD  hoc  Monumento  nfagnifico  etrm  Ato  suo  Nobili  quondam 
Scotiae  pro  rege  scpeliri  mattdavltAugustlssimttsRegum  CAROLUS 
II.  imperio  suo  ditinitus  re^tuttis.  Vale,  Viator,  et  quisquis  es, 
immensam  serenissimi  PHncipis  erga  snos  pietatem,  /et  Posthu. 
mum  hunc  Magni  Graml  pristinse  sttf»  glotlte  redi?iyi  cole  Tri. 
umphum* 

J.  E.  •  Miles. PbilorGram us  Po. 

Jt  the  Funerals  of  the  t&rd  Murquis  6f  Montrose^  1661. 

HERE  reinterr'd  Montrose  .lie)8,tiioa§^  Hot  all. 
As  if  too  na«Bow  weme  one  f nniiraL 
So  Qrpheiift'  o^pftO)  dfotferp'd  Hii^  wicked  fury, 
H's  friends  ApoHa  and  tiM  mnsfes  hwij. 
That  head,  his-  enemies  trophy^  Mid  tketf  shame, 
Which  oft  had  been  ft  Gorgon  unto  them ; 
The  badge  of  their  foul  perfidy  tad  pride, 
When  to  their  sotereign's  view  they  own'd  the  dead ; 
Had  scarce  been  three  months  mounted,  whenas  all 
Like  Caesar  under  Pompey's  statue  fall : 
Brought  down  by  their  own  Alcis,  and  that  sin, 
Which  like  the  sin  of  Nebat's  son  had  been. 
Ten  years  the  iaad^s  debauch,  religiou's  mock, 
Drew  on  for  ted  y^rs  mofe  a  foreign  yoke; 

Till,  by  the  re?oIntion  of  heayen's  face, 

Montrose  gets  glory,  aad  the  land  g^ts  grace. 
When  after  ages  sbaU  recount  his  worth. 
And  read  his  Tictories  on  Dee,  Tay,  Forth ; 
Atchieyements  noble  of  a  loysi  band 
Upon  a  brainsick  faction  of  the  laald : 
His  conduct,  his  submission  .to  the  crown, 
T'adyance  arm'd  or  unarm'd^  and  lay  arms  down : 
His  scorn  of  lacre^  care  of  k^ping  faith, 
His  matchless  constancy  in  meeting  death. 

They'll  doubt  what  epithets,  great,  generous 

Suit  best,  or  loyal,  or  magnanimous. 

Whether  more  splendor  to  his  name  do  bring. 
His  actings,  or  Us  suiT'rlngs  for  hb  king. 

W.  D. 

COME  here  and  read  varieties, 
A  man  of  contrarieties 
Most  loyal  to  his  king,  although 
A  traitor  to  the  kingdom :  So 
His  country-men  he  still  oppress'd: 
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Yet  still  his  Prince's  wrongs  redress'd* 

He  did  invade  his  native  land, 

Yet  wanted  ne'er  his  king's  Command : 

His  country-men  he  fought^  be  kill'd, 

Yet  ne'er  but  traitors  blood  he,  spill'd^ 

He  scourg'd  the  land,  did  tyrannise^ 

Yet  only  rebels  did  chastise. 

He  caus'd  the  >ubjects  liberties,  - 

Advanc'd  the  king's,  prerogatiyes  ; 

Our  edicts  he  did  still  neglect, 

Th'  ancient  laws  he  did  respect; 

An  apostate  he  branded  was. 

Yet  still  maintain'd  the  good  old  cause: 

He  lik'd  not  well  our  church's  form. 

Yet  to  the  scriptures  did  ccmform. 

He's  excommunicate,  and  why? 

He  sinn'dtoo  much  iii  loyalty. 

He  dies  a  rebel  to  the  crown, 

Yet  for  the  king  his  life  lays  down  : 

He's  punish'd  as  a  murtherer, 

Yet's  hang'4  a  valiant  martj^r: 

His  coum^e  here  was  sole  Roman, 

His  imitation's  Christian. 

Our  wits  consult  him  how  to  shame 

And  yet  our  wits  procure  his  fame: 

Alive  and  dead  thus  he  doth  prove 

The  equal  but  of  hate  and  love. 

Expect  not  here,  in  things  complext, 
That  mid.mouth'd  distinction  'twixt 
True  and  false :  And  such  like  moe, 
'Twixt  really  and  deemed  so:  / 

To  reconcile  thy  doubts.     Attend 
Till  our  posterity  shall  lend 
Their  sense  upon  the  matter;  so 
The  mother  then  shall  let  thee  know 
The  daughter,  polish'd  fair  and  clear 
From  errors.     Then  perhaps  you'll  hear 
Them  say,  His  life's  his  country's  fame, 
His  usage  and  his  death  their  shame. 

Iiunc{f^'^}orimn,amsreg.  {«;>^f}»«  aperfc. 

IN  vain  thou  looks  that  I  should  shoW) 
Whose  ashes  here  doth  sleep  below  : 
For,  if  thou  wouldst  acquainted  be 
With  his  great  parts  and  virtues  high, 
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Consult  with  after-times,  they'll  tell 
What  we  delight  not  to  reTeal. 
Our  off-spring  will  the  truth  discoVer, 
Where  we  took  pains  the  truth  to  smother :         • 
A(|vise  with  times- recorder:  Come, 
.    He'll  give  you  reasons  why  we're  dumb;. 
My  prince  bids  me  but  only  say, 
Montrose's  bones  we  here  did  lay; 
The  pious  dust  forbids  mo  breath 
Aught  of  his  usage  or  his  death, 
Lest  sober  infidels  should  spy 
Our  church's  weakness,  and  deny 
The  gospel  for  our  sakes,  and  cry^ 
^His  death's  his  country's  obloquy.' 

On  the  great  Montrose*  . 

SERAPHIC  Soul,  what  heavenly  powers  combine 
To  re-inter  these ^cred  bones  of  thine? 
Thy  glorious  relicts,  by  malice  bonds  dctain'd 
In  silent  grave,  will  no  more  be  rcstrain'd, 
But  must  appear  in  triumph,  glad  to  see 
'  The  blessed  year  of  Britons  jubilee : 
Should  there  a  Phoenix  from  thy  ashes  rise, 
Would  not  all  nations  it  idolatrise? 
Thy  noble  stem  and  high  extraction 
Was  beautified  with  such  perfection, 
As  makes  thee  still  to'be  thy  nation's  glory, 
Europe's  great  wonder,  stately  theme  of  story: 
Thy  valorous  actings  far  transcend  the  praise 
Of  tongues  or  pens,  or  these  my  rural  lays;" 
Therefore  I  must  so  high  a  subject  leave, 
And  what  I  cannot  speak,  or  write,  conceive. 

Mr.  John  Chalmcrsi. 

Reflection  on  the  first  and  second  Funerals  of  the  great 

Montrose, 

AMAZED  with  these  glorious  shews,  I  find 
A  crowd  of  fancies  struggling  in  my  mind ; 
Staggering  me  in  a  doubt,  which  will  be  chief, 
A  grievous  joy  or  a  rejoicing  grief. 
While  I  behold  the  tropliies  of  thy  worth. 
With  all  this  joy  and  splendor  now  set  forth ; 
And  hear  thy  name,  perfumed  by  the  state. 
With  titles  of  so  loyal  and  so  great; 
And  see  pure  honour  in  so  lofty  strains, 
Hov'ring  above  thy  late  disdain'd  remains. 
Thy  parboil'd  parched  head,  an  J  thy  dry  bones, 
Courted  by  Mars  and  Pallas  both  at  once. 

VOL.    VII.  K 
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Tby  cdnquering  palm  ivith  loading  higher  rise, 
And,  in  ijne  treasury  of  thy  growing  praise, 
Each  cast  his  mite :  And  here  thy  en'mies  cry 
Hosaana  now  for  their  late  Crucify. 
To  sec  thy  friends  their  honour  yet  retain, 
Rearing  thy  trophies  with  triumphant  train : 
This  over  treason  adds  a  victory  more, 
A  seventh  conquest  to  the  six  before. 
To  see  thy  torments  travelling  with  thy  praise. 
And  thy  hcrse  crowned  with  thy  conquering  bays: 
To  see  thy  pains,  thy  infamy,  thy  death, 
Give  life  to  loyalty,  to  honour  breath  ; 
That  after  thee  these  virtues  may  refive, 
And  in  thy  glorious  issue  ever  live. 
These  do  commence  our  joys,  these  expiate 
Our  former  crimes,  although  they  came  too  late. 
And  yet  our  griefs  from  that  same  fountain  spring, 
He's  dead,  for  whom  our  jovial  ecchoes  ring. 
He's  dead,  the  shame  of  all  our  British  story. 
He's  dead,  the  grace  of  all  our  Scottish  glory. 
Valour's  great  Mimon,  the  true  antidote 
Of  all  disgcace  that  e'er  defam*d  a  Scot. 
/     The  flower  and  Phoenix  of  a  loyal  stem, 
In  Charles's  crown  the  most  illustrious  gem. 
And  yet  this  gem  is  broke,  this  Phcenix  dead. 
This  glory  buried,  Mimon  murdered. 
A  sight  would  made,  had  he  been  there  to  see't, 
Argus  with  all  his  eyes  turn  Heraclit: 
Would  metamorphos'd  Mars  to  Niobe, 
And  turn'd  the  world  all  but  to  one  great  eye, 
To  have  delug'd  that  ghastly  rueful  place 
Where  Albion's  faith,  and  honour,  buried  was: 
A  place  which  ever  wise  posterity 
Shall  stile,  hereafter,  second  Calvary. 
It  was  no  dint  of  steel,  nor  forc^of  arms. 
Nor  traitors  plots  that  did  procure  his  harms. 
To  encounter  and  to  conquer,  all  did  see. 
Was  one  to  him  ;  at  his  nativity. 
He  had  Mars  in  the  ascendant,  whose  bright  flame 
Made  mighty  nations  tremble  at  his  name. 
Valour  with  valour,  force  with  force  controiri 
He  then,  he  only  could :  But's  loyal  soul 
To  be  a  willing  victim  thought  it  meet, 
While  monarchy  lay  bleeding  at  his  feet; 
For,  seeing  Charles  first  run  that  sad  disaster^ 
In  that  same  cup  he  pledg'd  his  royal  master. 
And  now,  and  not  till  now,  that  loyal  spirit 
Hath  got  the  honour  due  unto  his  merit. 
But  since  a -schedule  will  not  quit  the  score, 
Fit  for  great  volumes ;  here  I'll  give  it  o'er. 
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Too  mean  a  tribute  of  a  sIow-pacM  verse 
Is  the  affectory  to  so  great  a  herse. 
Or  he  or  heav'n  must  make  the  epitaph, 
That  will  be  fit  for  such  a  noble  grave. 
He  did;  and,  after  the  solemnity. 
Ev'n  heav'n  itself  did  weep  his  elegy. 

Dignum  laude  virum  musa  vetat  mori, 

IN  patriam,  regem,  leg  is  ceu  perfidus  hostis 

Pro  patria,  rege  &  legibus  occnbui; 
Legibus  antiquis  patriae  regique  fidelis, 

A  patri^,  rege,  &  legibus  iivtamulor; 

Go,  passenger,  persuade  the  world  to  trust, 
Thou  saw  intomb'd  the  great  Montrose's  dust : 
But  tell  not  that  he  dy'd,  nor  how,  nor  why? 
Dissuade  them  in  the  truth  of  this  to  pry :  ^  . 
Befriend  us  more,  and  let  them  ne'er  proclaim 
Our  nobles  weakness,  and  our  country's  shame. 

The  noble  ashes  here  shall  only  tell 
That  they  were  buried,  not  how  they  fell ; 
For  faithful  patriots  should  ne'er  proclaim 
Such  acts  as  do  procure  their  country^  shame. 

Let  it  content  thoe,  passenger,  that  I 

Can  tell  thee  here  intomb'd  my  bones  do  lie. 

Do  not  enquire  if  e*er  I  died,  or  why  ? 

Speak  nought  of  cruel  i^ge,  hate,  or  enry, 

Learn  only  this,  'tis  malice  to  reveal 

Our  country's  shame,  but  duty  to  conceal. 
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Blatter  Times,  »ome  shaU  depart  from  the  Faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  Spirits,  and 

Doctrines  of  Devils. 

n :  Printed  for  Richard  Lovrnds,  at  the  White  Lion,  in  St.  Paul's  Church 
Yard,  over-against  the  little  North-Door,  1661. 
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Quarto,  containing  twenty-four  Pages, 


TO   THE   READER. 

I  the  great  disturbance,  jwhich  the  Fanaticks  gave  the  CUjr  of  London,  and 
;r  parts  of  this  Kingdom,  in  January,  1660,  and  the  reading  ^^eir  pernicioij« 
iphlet,  intitled,  'A  Door  of  Hope ;  or,  A  Gall  and  Declaration  forth*  Oatbcr- 
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.  ing  together  of  tlic  first  ripe  Fruits  unlo  the  Standard  of  our  Lord  King  Jesns:* 
J  began  to  reflect  upon  what  I  had  many  years  since  reacJ,  touching  their  pre- 
decessors, in  our  histories  and  chronicles;  and,  upon  a  rc-pernsal  of  them,  I 
found  much  of  what  the  worst  of  our  modern  Fanaticks  have,  in  these  late  diyi, 
acted  and  attempted,  to  be  strangely  copied  out  to  their  hand,  by  their  brethren 
in  the  former  age ;  and  thi?,  for  the  most  part,  in  so  exact  a  parallel  of  p-irticu- 
Inrs,  persons  and  circumstances,  that  I  (bought  the  publication  of  some  of  those 
histories  in  briyf,  wirh  the  tragical  ends,  which  those  sectaries  received, 
as  a  just  reward  of  their  impiety  and  treason,  might,  if  not  deter  the  remnant 
oflhem,  from  holding  such  blasphemous  opinions  towards  God,  or  ever  attempt- 
ing such  treasons  against  the  king,  yet,  at  least,  confirm  good  Christians,  in  a  set- 
tled religion  towards  thex)Qe,  and  encourage  good  subjects  in  a,  perfect  loyalty, 
to  the  other. 

IN  the  year  1414,  Henry  the  Fifth,  king  of  England,  keeping 
his  Christmas,  saith  Stow,  at  his  mannor  of  Eltham,  seven  miles 
from  London,  received  notice,  that  certain  persons  had  conspired 
to  have  taken,  or  suddenly  slain  him,  and  his  brethren,  on  the 
twelfth-day  at  night;  to  wit.  Sir  John  Oldcastl^,  Sir  Iloger  Acton, 
and  others ;  thereupon  he  sent  to  the  mayor  of  London  to  arrest 
all  such  suspicions  persons,  &c.  and  removed  himself  privately  to 
Westminster,  went  into  St.  Giles's-fields  at  midnight,  where  diven 
were  taken,  &c.  and,  on  the  twelfth  of  January,  sixty-nine  of  them 
were  condemned  of  treason  at  Westminster ;  of  which,  on  the 
morrow,  thirty-seven  of  them  were  hanged  in  St.  Giles's-fields,  &c. 
And,  shortly  after,  Sir  Roger  Acton  was  apprehended,  and,  on  the 
tenth  of  February,  drawn,  hanged,  and  buried  under  the  gallows. 

Sir  John  Oldcastle,  some  three  years  after,  was  taken  by  chance 
in  ,the  territory  of  the  Lord  Powis,  in  the  borders  of  Wales,  not 
without  danger  and  hurt  to  some  that  took  him;  nor  could  he  him- 
self  be  laid  hold  on  before  he  was  wounded,  and  was  so  brought 
up  to  London  in  a  litter  during  the  parliament,  and  there  examined^ 
indicted,  &c.  To  which,  he  having  made  a  resolute  answer,  was, 
for  the  aforesaid  treason  and  other  conspiracies,  condemned  to  be 
drawn,  and  hanged  upon  a  gallows,  as  a  traitor,  and  to  be. burnt, 
as  an  hcretick,  hanging  upon  the  same;  which  judgment  was  exe- 
cuted upon  him  on  the  fourteenth  of  December,  in  St.  Giles's-fields; 
where  many  honourable  persons  being  present,  the  last  words  he 
spoke  were  to  Sir  Thomas  Copingham,  adjuring  him,  That,  if  he 
saw  him  rise  from  death  to  life  again  the  third  day,  he  would  pro* 
cure,  that  his  sect  might  be  in  peace. 

Tanta  prcedicius  fuit  dementia^  says  Walsingham,  utputofet  w 
post  triduum  a  morte  resurrecturum.  This  Oldcastle  was  growa 
so  great  a  Fanatick,  that  he  persuaded  himself,  he  should  rise  again 
the  third  day,  as  another  saviour  of  his  sectaries. 

Now,  if  you  would  know  of  what  particular  sect  these  two  rebel 
knights,  and  their  adherents  were,  our  chronologers  will  tell  JOQ) 
.  they  were  (according  to  the  appellation  of  those  times)  Lollards, 
or  VVicklidiani,  which  may  also  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Fox*s  Acts 
and  Monuments,  where  he  says,  his  martyrs  were,  in  some  places^ 
called,  poor  people  of  Lions;  in  other  places,  Lollards;  in  others, 
"'^urrelupins  and  Chagnards,.  but  most  commonly  Waldois.    Aod; 
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in  another  place,  he  represents  the  picture  of  the  burning ^d  hang, 
ing  of  divers  persons  counted  for  (x)llards  in  Henry  the  Fifth's 
time,  which,  were  of  this^  gang,  that  is,  all  really  Fanaticks,  as 
plainly  appears  by  their  being  all  guided  by  the  same  fantastical 
spirit. 

Mr.  Fuller  (arguing  the  case  of  this  Sir  John^  whether  innocent 
or  nocent,  a  saint  or  a  heretick)  at  last  resolves  thus:  The  records 
of  the  Tower  and  acts  of  parliament,  wherein  he  was  solemnly  con- 
demned for  a  traitor,  as  well  as  heretick,  challenge  belief. — Let 
Mr.  Fox  therefore  be  his  compurgator,  I  dare  not.  Thus  Mr. 
Fuller,  a  frank  ingenious  pen. 

The  Lollards  were  so  called,  from  one  Walter  Lollard,  a  Ger- 
man, the  first  author  of  this  sect,  who  lived  about  the  year  1315, 
and  was  infected  with  divers  errors  and  heresies,  which  yet  did  not 
get  much  footing  in  Christendom,  till  such  time  as  John  Wickliff, 
curate  of  Lutterworth  in  Leicestershire,  about  the  year  13S0,  did 
espouse,  their  tenets,  and  augment  their  number;  of  whom  Dr. 
Heylin,  in  his  learned  Certamen  Epistolare,  says  thus.  Though  he 
held  many  points  against  those  of  Home,  yet  had  his  £e1d  more 
tares  than  wheat;  and  that,  amongst  many  other  errors,  he  main- 
\ained  these : 

I.  That  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  nothing  else  but  a  pieoe  of 
bread. 

%  That  priests  have  no  more  authority  to  administer  sacra- 
ments than  laymen. 

3.  That  all  things  ought  to  be  in  common* 

4.  That  it  is  as  lawful  to  christen  a  child  in  a  tub  of  water  at 
home,  or  in  a  ditch  by  the  way,  as  in  a  font-stone  in  the  church. 

5.  That  it  is  as  lawful  at  all  times  to  confess  unto  a  layman  as  to 
a  priest.  • 

6.  That  it  is  not  necessary  or  profitable  to  have  any  church  or 
chapel  to  pray,  or  perform  divine  service  in. 

7.  That  buryings  141  the  churchyard  are  unprofitable  and  vain* 

8.  That  holydays  instituted  by  the  church  are  n(>t  to  be  obser- 
ved and  kept  in  reverence,  inasmuch  as  all  days  are  alike. 

9.  That  it  is  sufficient  to  believe,  though  a  man  do  no  ^ood 
works  at  all. 

10.  That  no  human  laws  or  constitutions  do  oblige  a  christian. 

II.  That  God  never  gave  grace  or  knowledge  to  a  great  person 
or  rich  man,  and  that  they  in  no  wise  follow  the  same. 

To  these  other  authors  add  that  he  held  : 

12.  That  any  layman  may  preach  by  his  own  authority,  without 
license  of  the  ordinary* 

1 3.  That  the  infant,  though  he  die  unbaptised,  is  saved,  &c* 

14.  That  all  sins  are  not  abolished  by  baptism. 

Mr.  Fuller,  in  his  church-history.  Lib.  iv,  P.  129,  says  in  the 
margin,  Wickliff  guilty  of  many  errors;  and  proceeds  to  enume. 
rate,  as  well  the  abovementioned,  as  many  more  wherewith  he  stood 
charged,  and  was  condemned  by  the  council  of  Constance,  in  those 
times  the  supreme  spiritual  authority  is  the  world* 
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the\ko\y  commanion,  he  believed  it  to  be  a  Torj  idol,  and  detcsU 
able  before  God ;  and  that  all  ceremonies  used  in  the  church,  were 
superstitious  and  naught,  &c.' 

Cornelius  Bungay,  a  capper  of  Coventry,  was  also  burnt  in  that 
city,  for  the  same  opinions,  that  Iveson  held,  saving,  that  for  the 
most  part  each  Fanatick  held  somewhat  peculiar  to  his  own  fancy. 

John  Manndrel,  of  Kevel  in  Wiltshire  cowherd,  was,  in  the 
year  1556,  and  fourth  of  Queen  Mary,  condemned  by  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  and  burnt  for  divers  heretical  opinions  obstinately 
held  by"  him,  who  also  did  frequently  disturb  his  parish  priest, 
whilst  he  was  officiating  in  the  church,  as  our  modem  Fanaticks 
now  do,  and  just  as  they  have  a  trick,  to  give  nick.names  to  what 
they  dislike,  as  steeple-house  to  the  church,  rag  of  popery  to  the 
surplice,  grumbling  pipes  to  the  organs,  &c.  and  think  they  have 
sufficiently  confuted  them ;  so  was  this  malapert  cowherd  wont  ifp 
call  purgatory,  the  pope*s  pinfold,  and  never  looked  for  any  for. 
ther  confutation. 

John  Tankerfield  the  cook,  the  twenty-sixth  of  August,  1555, 
being  in  the  Cross  Keys  Inn,  at  St.  Albans,  preparing  himself  to  be 
l>urnt  for  obstinacy  in  heretical  opinions,  demanded  of  the  wine- 
drawer  a  pint  of  malmsey  and  a  loaf,  to  celebrate  the  communion  to 
himself,  before  he  died,  &c.  and  having  drunk  up  the  wine,  and 
eaten  the  bread,  went  to  the  place  of  execution,  courageously: 
Saying,  ^I  defy  the  whore  of  Babylon,  I  defy  the  whore  of  Babylon, 
fie  on  that  abominable  idol.'  And  with  this  (says  Mr.  Fox)  he 
ended  his  martyrdom,  and  fell  a-sleep  in  the  Lord. 

In  the  year  1557,  William  Bongiar,  glasier,  Thomas  Bennold, 
tallow-chandler,  and  Robert  Purchas,  fuller,  were  burnt  at  Col- 
chester in  Essex,  as  well  for  affirming,  that  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper  was  so  far  from  being  the  holier,  that  it  was  rather  the 
worse,  for  consecration ;  as  for  other  fanatical  opinions. 

George  Eagles,  sirnamed.  Trudge  over  the  world,  who,  of  a  tay- 
lor,  became  a  tub-preacher,  was  indicted  of  treason  for  assembling 
companies  together,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  &c.  And 
for  praying,  that  @od  would  turn  Queen  Mary's  heart,  or  take 
her  away.  For  which  treason,  he  was  drawn,  hanged,  and  quar- 
tered  at  Chelmsford  in  Essex,  in  the  year  1557,  and  fifth  of  Qneen 
Mary;  this  rebel  Fanatick  Mr.  Fox  is  pleased,  in  one  place,  to 
call  a  blessed  martyr  of  Christ;  and  in  another,  a  most  painful 
traveller  in  Christ's  gospel. 

Hugh  Latimer,  says  Mr.  Fox,  was  the  son  of  Hugh  Latimer,  of 
Thringston,  in  the  County  of  Leicester,  a  husbandman  of  right 
good  estimation;  at  fourteen  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge, 
where,  for  a  time,  he  was  a  zealous  papist,  &c.  But,  being  affected 
with  novelties,  he  began  to  seek  occasions  in  his  preachings,  and 
other  actions,  to  utter  the  same,  scoffing  at  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  church,  and  carping  at  clergymen's  lives,  wherein  he 
had  a  singular  talent.  Wherefore,  going  up,  says  Mr.  Fox,  into 
the  pulpit  of  St.  Edward's  church  in  Cambridge,  upon  the  sunday 
before  Christmas-day,  Ann,  1529,  he  made  a  sermon  of  playing 
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at  cards,  ivherein  he  taught  his  audience,  how  to  play  at  Triomph,' 
how  to  deal  the  cards,  and  what  every  sort  did  signify,  and  thkt 
the  heart  was  the  Triumph,  adding,  moreover,  such  praises  of  that 
card,  when  it  was  Triumph,  that,  tho'  it  were  never  so  small,  yet 
would  it  take  up  the  best  court  card  besides,  in  the  bunch,  yea, 
though  it  were  the  king  of  clubs  himself,  &c.  which  handling  of 
this  matter  was  so  apt  for  the  time,  and  so  pleasantly  applied  by 
him,  that  it  not  only  declared  a  singular  towardness  of  wit,  but 
also  wrought  in  the  hearers  much  fruit,  to  the  overthrow  of  popish 
superstition,  and  setting  up  of  perfect  religion.  He  took  occasion^ 
under  this  disguise  in  this  sermon,  to  inveigh  bitterly  against  the 
religion  then  established,  and  compared  the  bishops  and  prelates  to 
the  knaves  of  clubs. 

He  did  so  delight  and  bewitch  the  vulgar  people,  with  jests  and 
wantonness  of  speech,  that  the  boys  would  follow  him,  and  call 
him.  Father  Latimer,  and  apostle  of  England. 

He  would  often,  in  the  pulpit,  play  upon  the  words,  Pascers. 
and  Massere,  which  rhyme  as  well  as  Oliver's  Mumpsimus  and 
Sumpsimus,  complaining  greatly,  that  Massere  had  driven  out  Pas. 
cere,  and  that  Pascerc  could  have  do  place  for  Massere,  for  that 
Massere  was  gainful,  and  Pascere  was  painful:  And  then  he  could 
cry  out,  and  say,  O  good  Pascere,  who  shall  defend  thee  against 
Massere? — With  other  such  like  stuff,  fitter  for  a  stage,  than  a  pul. 
pit ;  yet  this  drew  the  people  infinitely  after  him,  as  all  bufibonry 
is  wont  to  do. 

This  Hugh  had  been,  several  times,  accused  for  preaching 
heresy  and  sedition,  especially,  after  the  coming  forth  of  the  sta. 
tute  of  six  articles,  Ann.  1540,  and  did  as  often  recant  and  abju/e 
his  opfnions,  but  was,  at  last,  deprived  of  his  bbhoprick  of  Wor- 
cester, by  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 
Hut,  after  that  king's  death,  he  was  released ;"  and,  in  King  <Ed. 
ward's  days,  at  the  instigation  of  the  then  protector,  he  publickly 
accused  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  Lord  High  Admiral,  of  treason,  in 
a  sermon  at  Oxford,  by  means  whereof.  Sir  Thomas  was  condemned 
in  parliament,  and  executed  the  twentieth  of  March,  1549. 

When  Queen  Mary  came  to  the  crown,  it  was  thought  fit,  in  res. 
pect  of  the  great  mischief  Hugh  had  done,  by  his  licentious  tongue, 
in  King  Edward^  days,  and  seditious  behaviour  against  the  queen's 
entrance,  to  call  hrm,  with  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  Nicholas 
Ridley,  to  a  more  strict  account;  and,  after  many  conferences  and 
examinations  had,  before  Dr.  White,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Brooks, 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  other  commissioners,  and  many  argu- 
ments and  exhortations  made  to  them,  to  recant  their  errors,  prin- 
cipally those  of  Wickliff,  yet  they  remained  obstinate,  and  were 
burnt  together,  at  Oxford,  the  sixteenth  of  October,  1555,  each 
of  them  makfng  use  of  gunpowder,  to  dispatch  himself  quickly  at 
Mr.  Fox  observes. 

Alexander  Gouch,  a  weaver  of  shredded  coverlets,  being  in  the 
year  1568,  and  last  of  Queen  Mary,  taken  in  a  hay-loft  at  Gros. 
borow  in  Suifolk,  with  Alice  Driver,  the  wife  of  a  neighbonriog 
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hvsbandmaa,  where  sbe  waft  holding  forih  to  biai)  for  Govch  wu 
lier  disciple,  were  carried  prisoners  to  Ipswich ;  and  afterwards, 
being  brought  to  the  assizes  at  Bury,  Alice  DriTer,  upon  herex« 
amination,  compared  Queen  Marj  then  reigning,  to  Jezabel,  for 
which  her  ears  were  cut  oil.  And,  upon  her  examination  by 
Doctor  Spencer,  chancellor  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  others, 
she  told  them,  They  were  not  able  to  resist  the  spirit  of  God, 
which  was  in  her ;  and  when  they  spoke  of  the  blessed  sacrament, 
and  insisted  upon  the  authority  of  the  church,  she  demanded, 
Where  they  found  the  word  church  written  in  the  scriptures,  aod 
said  positively,  sbe  never  read,  nor  heard,  of  any  such  sacrament 
there.  For  which,  with  other  fanatical  opinions,  obstinately  de- 
fended by  her,  and  Gouch  her  mace,  they  were  both  burnt  at  ipi* 
wich,  in  November,  1558. 

John  Tcwksbary,  a  leather-seller  of  London,  being  infected 
with  reading  Tyndal's  seditious  books,  especially,  that  inthuied, 
the  Wicked  Mammon,  which  contained  little  else,  bat  an  odious 
inyective  against  the  bishops  and  prelates  of  Uic  church,  grew  to 
be  so  obstinate  in  his  opinions,  that  he  was  examined  in  open  cen* 
sistory,  before  Tunstal  Bishop  of  London,  upon  divers  articles: 
Mf 

I.  That  the  devil  holds  our  hearts  so  hard,  that  it  is  impossibk 
to  consent  to  God's  law. 

%  That  every  one  is  lord  of  whatsoever  another  man  hath. 

3.  That  the  Jews,  of  good  intent  and  zeal,  put  Christ  to  death. 

4.  That  Christ,  with  all  his  works,  did  not  deserve  heaven. 

5.  We  are  damned  by  nature,  as  a  toad  is  a  toad  by  natare,  &c. 
Though  he  then  maintained  these  with  other  errors,  jet^  the  next 

session,  he  submitted  himself;  and  in  May,  1529,  abjured  his  opi- 
nions ;  but,  soon  after,  he  returned  to  his  vomit  and  was  burnt  in 
Sroithfield,  in  December  nixt  following. 

Thomas  Hawks,  serving-man  of  Essex,  a  notorious  anabaptist, 
was  convened  before  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  his  ordinary,  ss 
for  other  errors,  so  chiefly,  for  not  permitting  his  young  child  to 
be  baptised  ;  he  obstinately  defended  his  child  to  be  in  no  danger, 
if  it  should  die  without  baptism :  1  say,  saith  he,  as  St.  Peter  saith, 
1  Pet.  iii.  ^  Not  the  washing  of  water  purgeth  the  fiithiness  of  the 
ftesh,  but  a  good  conscience  consenting  unto  God.'  For  which 
obstinacy,  he  was  burnt  at  Coxhall  in  Essex,  in  the  year  1555,  and 
second  of  queen  Mary. 

Richard  Woodman,  of  Warbleton  in  Sussex,  ironmonger,  be. 
ing  examined  by  Dr.  Christopherson,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and 
other  doctors,  upon  divers  articles  ;  Woodman  affirmed  positive* 
]y,  that  he,  forsooth,  was  sure,  he  had  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
can  prove  by  places  enou^^h,  saith  he,  that  Paul  had  the  Spirit  of 
God,  as  I  myself  and  all  God's  elect  have.  No  arguments,  uor 
reason,  could  reclaim  him  from  his  errors,  so  that  he  was  burnt  at 
Lewes,  in  June,  1557. 

In  Ihe  year  1575,  and  seventeenth  of  queen  Elisabeth's  reign, 
the  third  of  April,  twenty-seven  hereticks  were  condemned  by  the 
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Bishop  of  London  and  his  as^iistants,  for  holding  wi^  the  old  ca« 
tharites^  and  new  anabaptist^. 

1.  That  Christ  took  not  flesh  of  the  substance  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary: 

2.  That  infants  of  the  faithful  ought  not  to  be  baptised. 

3.  That  it  was  not  lawfj^l  for  a  christian  to  take  an  oath. 

4.  And  that  no  chjciattan  may  be  a  magistrate,  or  bear  the  sword^ 
and  the  like. 

Whereof  four  oniy  did  recant,  and  bore  faggots  at  Paul's  Cross^ 
In  sign  of  burning,  if  they  had  persevered  obstinately  in  the  samo 
opinions. 

The  twelfth  of  June  the  same  year,  five  persons  wore  condemn 
B^  in  St  FauPs  Church  by  the  bishops  and  clergy,  for  being  of 
the  sect  of  the  ^Family  of  Love,'  who  escaped  death  by  recanting 
that  heresy  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  detesting  the  author  thereof,  Heary 
Nicholas,  and  all  his  errors. 

The  seventeenth  of  September,  1583,  and  in  the  twenty-sixtb 
year  of  the  said  queen,  John  Lewis,  who  named  himself  Abdoity 
an  obstinate  Arian  heretick,  for  denying  the  Godhead  of  Christ, 
and  holding  other  detestable  heresies,  was  burnt  at  Norwich.  And, 
in  the  year  1589,  and  thirty-first  of  the  said  queen,  one  Francis 
Kett,  a  Master  of  Arts,  bom  at  Wymondham  in  Norfolk,  wa» 
condemned  by  Edmund,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  for  holding  divers 
detestable  opinions  against  Christ  our  Saviour,  and  was  burnt  near 
the  city  of  Norwich. 

Th3  sixteenth  of  July,  1591,and  thirty.thirdof  Elisabeth,  Ed. 
mvnd  Coppinger  and  Henry  Arthington,  says  Stow,  repsuired  to 
one  Walker's  house  near  Broken-wharf,  London ;  where,  con- 
ferring with  one  of  their  sect,  called  William  Hacket,  of  Oundle, 
in  Northamptonshire,  they  offered  to  anoint  him  King  ;  but  Hac« 
ket,  taking  Coppinger  by  the  hand,  said,  ^  You  shall  not, need  to 
anoint  me,  for  I  have  been  already  anointed  in  heaven  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  himself.'  Then  Coppinger  asked  him,  ^  What  his  pleasure 
was  to  be  done  ?'  '  Go  your  way  both,'  said  he,  '  and  tell  them 
in  the  city,  that  Christ  Jesus  is  come  with  his  fan  in  his  hand,  to 
judg:e  the  earth ;  and,  if  any  man  ask  where  be  is,  tell  him,  he  lie^ 
at  Walker's  house ;  and,  if  they  will  not  believe  it,  let  them  come 
and  kill  me,  if  they  can,  for,  as  truly  as  Christ  Jesus  is  in  heaven^ 
SQ  truly  is  he  come  to  judge  the  world.'  Coppinger  said  it  should 
be  done  forthwith,  thereupon  went  forward,  and  Arthington  fol- 
lowed :  But,  before  he  could  get  down  stairs,  they  had  begun  be- 
low in  the  house  to  proclaim  news  from  heaven  of  exceeding  great 
mercy,  that  Christ  Jesus  was  come,  &c.  They  both  cried,  ^  Re.« 
pent,  England,  repent^'  as  they  passed  along  the  streets ;  and  be- 
ing  arrived  in  Cheapside,  with  a  great  concourse  of  people. follow- 
ing them,  they  got  up  into  an  empty  cart,  where  they  read  out  of 
a  paper,  ^  How  Hacket  represented  Christ  by  partaking  a  part  of 
his  glorified  body  bjr  his  principal  Spirit,  and  by  the  otftce  of  se- 
vering the  good  from  the  bad  with  the  fan  in  his  hand,  a,nd  of  esta-. 
)iliihiog  tf^  gospel  ioi  iiLuropc ;  telling  the  people  also  where  he  r&i 
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mained,  ^ihat  they  were  two  prophets,  the  one  of  mercy,  the 
other  of  judgment,  sent,  and  extraordinarilj  called  by  God  to 
assist  him  in  this  great  work,  and  were  witnesses  of  these  things,' 
&c.  ,  ^ 

But  Hacket,  being  apprehended,  was  brought  to  the  sessions*, 
house  in  the  Old-Bailey,  where,  for  his  said  mad  pranks,  for  irre- 
-  Terent  speeches  against  her  majesty,  and  for  maliciously  thrusting 
an  iron  instrument  into  the  queen's  picture,  he  had  judgment,  and, 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  he  was  drawn  from  Newgate  to 
Cheapside,  all  the  way  crying  out,  sometimes  Jehovah,  Messias, 
JehoTah,  Messias ;  at  ofher  times,  saying,  ^  Look,  look  how  the 
heavens  open  wide,  and  the  Son  of  God  comes  down  to  deliyer  me.' 
When  he  came  under  the  gibbet,  near  the  Cross  in  Cheapside,  he 
was  exhorted  to  ask  God  and  the  queen  forgiveness ;  but,  instead 
thereof,  he  fell  to  cursing  her,  and  began  a  most  blasphemous  and 
execrable  prayer  against  the  Divine  Majesty  of  God.  They  had 
much  ado  to  get  him  up  the  ladder,  whqre  he  was  hanged^  and  after 
bowelled  and  quartered. 

The  next  day,  being  the  twenty.ninth  of  July,  Coppinger^  hav- 
ing wilfully  abstained  from  sustenance,  as  was  said,  died  in  Bride- 
well,  and  Arthington  was  long  reserved  in  the  Compter  of  Wood- 
street,  in  hope  of  his  repentance. 

This  Arthington,  during  his  imprisonment,  wrote  a  book,  inti- 
tuled, *  The  Seduction  of  Henry  Arthington  by  Hacket,  in  the 
year  1592,'  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Lords  of  her  Majesty's  Coun- 
cil ;  in  which  he  discourses  of  two  Spirits  that  he  had,  the  first  from 
the  time  of  his  being  a  protestant,  to  the  death  of  Hacket ;  the 
second  from  that  time  forward.  His  first  Spirit  he  assured  himself 
to  be  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  that  it  was  founded  in  the  hatred  of 
papists  and  papistry,  whom  he  held  for  traitors ;  it  moved  him  to 
follow  sermons,  and  particular  fasts  and  exercises ;  and,  besides, 
he  felt  himself  possessed,  to  use  his  own  words,  with  a  burning 
heat  within  him,  and  his  love  and  affection  greatly  placed  towards 
the  preaching  ministry,  &l'. 

Thus  he  describeth  his  first  Spirit,  which  induced  him  by  little 
and  little  to  join  with  Hacket  and  Coppinger,  and  at  last,  to  be- 
lieve the  one  to  be  Christ,  the  other  a  prophet,  as  yon  have 
heard. 

Of  his  other  Spirit  he  discourseth  thus,  I  certainly  knew  my^ 
self  to  be  reserved  for  salvation  in  Christ ;  yea,  I  did  expostulate 
with  God's  merciful  Majesty,  after  my  fall  with  Hacket,  whether 
I  was  a  reprobate  or  no,  and  presently  the  Holy  Ghost  did  as- 
sure liiy  heart,  that  I  was  no  reprobate,  bnt  that  my  case,  in  ef- 
fect, was  much  like  St.  Paul's,  &c.  I  was  assured  of  my  Spirit  by 
these  tokens  following:  1.  By  experience  of  God's  providence  in 
still  preserving  me.  S.  For  that  God  hath  sent  his  Spirit  into  my 
heart  to  cry,  Abba  Father.  3.  For  that  God  doth  still  increase 
my  faith.  4.  In  that  1  knew  my  faith  to  be  founded  in  the  fruits 
of  God's  Spirit,  &c. 

This  last  Spirit  he  knew  to  be  of  God,^the  other  of  Satan; 
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which  before  he  thought  to  be  as  much,  of  God  as  this ;  and,  in 
truth,  he  had  as  much  assurance  of  the  one  as  the  other,  but  only 
by  the  mad  persuasion  of  his  own  ^rantick  brain.  You  may  read 
more  of  these  three  grand  Sectaries  in  an  old  book,  intituled,  Con* 
tpiracy  of  pretended  Reformation. 

Many  other  examples  might  be  collected  out  of  our  historians  of 
this  fanatick  spirit  in  former  times,  which  never,  till  our  late  hor- 
rid rebellion,  and  anarchical  confusion  in  government,  was  per^ 
mitted  to  grow  to  so  great  a  head.  And  from  the  considerationH>f 
these,  which  have,  for  the  roost  part,  been  gathered  out  of  Mr. 
Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  we  may  justly  charge  that  author  with 
a  great  double  injury :  ,Thc  first  and  principal,  in  canonisi|ptg  a  great 
number  of  apparent  fanaticks  and  sectaries  into  the  list  of  protes- 
tant  saints  and  martyrs ;  it  being  eyident  to  every  impartial  reader^ 
even  by  Mr.  Fox's  own  relations,  that  a  very  notable  part  of  hn 
sufferers  were  such  ;  and,  if  the  records  of  those  times  were  extant^ 
and  the  examinations  of  those  ancienter  fanaticks  freely  perused, 
without  question  a  far  greater  number  of  such  mad  saints  might 
be  discovered  amongst  them :  Which  I  am  so  much  the  more  in- 
clined to  believe  on  the  authority  of  a  learned  writer,  who  lived 
very  near  those  days,  and  thus  expresses  their  chars^cter :  They 
were  drunk,  says  he,  with  the  pride  of  heresy,  and  put  out  of  their 
right  senses  by  the  frenzy  thereof.  Which  is  just  the  periphrasis 
of  a  fanatick.  \ 

The  other  injury,  which  I  find  this  author  guilty  of,  is,  his  im- 
moderate reviling,  and  sometimes  falsly  accusing  both  Queen  Mary, 
and  the  papists  of  those  days,  of  greater  severities  and  persectitions 
than  they  were  really  guilty  of,  though  in  some  cases  they  certainly 
were  too  cruel  and  rigorous ;  yet  it  was  no  more  than  what  Henry 
the  Eighth  4nd  Edward  the  Sixth,  her  predecessors,  did  before  her, 
and  what  Queen  Elisabeth,  her  successor,  did  after  her. 

For  proof  of  this,  I  find  one  Greenwood,  or  Grimwood,  of 
Hitchtoit,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  accused  by  Mr.  Fox  to  be  a 
perjured  papist,  and  a  great  persecutor  of  his  martyrs,  and  there- 
fore had  great  plagues  inflicted  on  him,  and,  being  in  health,  his 
bowels  fell  out  of  his  body  by  the  terrible  judgment  of  God.  Now, 
for  an  evident  conviction  of  this  falshood,  one  Parson  Prick,  not 
long  after  the  first  edition  of  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  and  in 
the  twenty-seventh  year  of  queen  Elisabeth,  took  occasion  to  re- 
vile the  papists  in  a  sermon,  as  the  custom  was,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, told  this  story  of  Greenwood  in  the  pulpit,  and  cited  his  au- 
thor as  infallible.  But  so  it  happened,  that  Mr.  Greenwood,  who 
was  a  good  protestant,  was  present  at  that  very  sermon,  and  never 
was  so  plagued,  but  soon  after  brought  his  action  on  the  case 
against  Mr.  Prick,  for  calling  him  perjured  person,  to  which  the 
defendant  pleaded  not  guilty  ^  and,  this  matter  being  disclosed  upon 
the  evidence,  Wray,  Chief  Justice,  delivered  the  law  to  the  jury^ 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Prick,  ^  that,  it  being  delivered  but  as  a  story 
(such  it  seems  are  too  many  of  Mr.  Fox's),  and  not  with  any  ma- 
lice or  intention  to  slider  any,  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  words 
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malicioiisly^  and  so  was  not  found  gbilty :'  And  Judge  Poptiam  af« 
^rmed  it  to  be  good  in  law. 

The  ex|ict  pariicolars  of  this  case  you  may  find  amongst  the  re- 
cords 0i  Westminster-hall  of  that  year ;  and,  in  a  case  of  like 
nature  betwixt  Brook  and  Montague,  3  Jac.  it  was  cited  by  Sir 
£dward  Coke,  then  aitomey.general,  and  is  briefly  printed  in  the 
second  part  of  Judge  Croke's  Reports,  published  by  the  learned 
Sur  Harbottle  Granston^  Bart  Speaker  of  the  late  Parliament. 


THG    FARALLEC. 


Thomas  Lord  Crom^dl,  Earl 
•f  Essex,  and  Lord-Keeper  of 
Che  Great  Seal  (son  of  a  black- 
tmilAt  of  Putney,  who  was  in  his 
latter  days  a  brewer)  was  first  a 
servant  to  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
and  afterwards  a  principal  Mi- 
nister of  State  to  king  Henry 
the  Eighth ;  and,  among  other 
great  offices  whkh  be  had,  he 
was  Ticar-general  over  all  the 
spirituality,  though  a  layman, 
and  sat  diyers  times  in  the  con. 
Tocation  among  the  bishops ;  by 
means  whereof,  and  of  his  great 
power,  and  propension  to  schism 
aod  heresy,  he  ransacked,  dis- 
soWed,  and  ^ubrerted  many  ab- 
bies  and  religious  houses,  and, 
if  he  had  lived,  had  a  heart  in- 
dined  to  act  greater  mischiefs, 
both^in  church  and  state ;  but, 
on  the  nineteenth  of  July,  1540, 
he  was  arraigned  and  condemned 
of  heresy  and  treason^  and,  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  the  same 
month,  was  beheaded  at  Tower- 
lull. 


Hugh  Latimer,  son  of  a  hus- 
bandman in  Leicestershire,  pre- 
tended  to  the  ofiice  ot  the  mini- 
stry, afiecti'd  a  drollish  way  of 
holding  forth  in  the  pulpit,  was 
M  gr/eat  enemy  to  bishops  and 


Modern, 

Olirer  Cromwell  had,  indeed, 
some  advantage  orer  his  name* 
sake  Lord  in  the  quality  of  his 
birth,-  bat  none  in  that  of  his 
profession,  he  being  a  brother 
too  of  the  jolly  brcwhooie, 
though  he  far  surpassed  the 
other  in  the  mystery  of  iniquity. 
In  the  late  rebellion,  raised 
against  king  Charles  the  First, 
of  blesssd  memory,  he  began  to 
set  up  a  new  trade,  and  was  at 
first  captain  of  a  troop  of  secta- 
ries; afterwards,  by  unheard  of 
policy,  became  general,  and, 
the  better  to  serve  his  own  am- 
bitious ends,  on  the  thirtieth  of 
January,  1648,  did  most  bar- 
barously murder  that  good  king 
at  his  own  pa1ace.gate ;  then 
made  himself  Protector  of  an. 
Utopian  Commonwealth,  and, 
on  the  third  of  September,  1 6^8, 
died  full  of  murders,  wicked- 
nesses, and  treasons  :  His  body 
lay  inhumed  at  Westminster^ 
till  the  .thirtieth  of  January, 
11360,  when  it  was,  by  order  of 
parliament,  hanged  at  Tyburn, 
with  Bradshaw  and  Ireton  his 
accomplices ;  and,  finally,  bu^ 
ried  under  that  gallowi. 

Hugh  Peters,  of  ]ik&  mean 
extraction,  usurped  the  office  of 
the  ministry ;  was  used  by  Oli* 
Ter,  as  a  fit  instrument  in  tbd 
pulpit,  to  encourage  rebels  in 
their  «vil  ways;   had  a  great 
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clergy,  and  as  great  a  patron  of 
fanaticks ;    and,     finally,    was 
burnt  at  Oxford,  the  sistecnth 
of  October,  1556. 


William  Hacket,  of  Onndlein 
Northamptonshire,  proclaimed 
himself  in  London  to  be  Christ 
Jesus,  come  with  his  fan  in  his 
hand  to  judge  the  earth  ;  and 
was  attended  by  Edmund  Cop* 
pinger  and  Henry  Arthington, 
bis  two  false  prophets,  the  one 
of  mercy,  the  other  of  judg- 
meat ;  lor  which,  on  the  twen* 
iy.eighth  of  July  1590,  he  was 
banged  on  a  gtbbet  in  Cheapside. 
Coppiager  died  a  prisoner  in 
Bridewell,  and  Arthington  long 
after  in  VVood-6treet  Com  pter. 


John  Lambert,  of  Norfolk,  a 
Zuinglian  (in  our  modern  dia- 
lect, a  fanatick)  was  accused  of 
heresy,  and  had  the  honour  to 
he  tried  by  king  Henry  tha 
Eighth,  and  many  I^ords  Spiri- 
tual  and  Tcopporal,  in  Wcst- 
aiinster*hall  ;  was  found  guilty 
and  obstinate,  and  burnt  in 
Smithfield,  in  the  year  1 SS8. 

John  Tewksbury,  of  London, 
leather-seller,  obstinately  held 
certain  anabaptistical  and  here- 
tical opinions ;  for  which  he  was 
condemned  and  burnt  in  Smith- 
fiefd,  in  December,  1529. 


Joba  Maondrell,  of  Koval  in 
Wiltshire,  cow-herd,  was  con- 
demned by  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, for  obstinately  holding 
divers  heretical  and  fantastical 
opinions,  and  burnt  in  the  year 
1556. 

William  Tyndal,   about  th« 
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hand  in  spilling  the  royal  blood, 
was  no  better  a  friend  to  the 
hierarchy,  than  other  seotariet 
are;  was  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered  at  Chariag-Cross  (the 
same  sixteenth  of  October)  1660. 

James  Nay  lor,  of  Anderslow 
in  Yorkshii^,  declared  himself, 
at  Bristol,  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
and  King  of  Righteousness; 
where  4)e  rode  abdut,  pvonoun* 
cing  his  blasphemies,  attended 
by  Martha  Simoivs,  HaiMiah 
Stranger,  and  Dortas  Erbury, 
representing  the  three  Maries  in 
the  gospel,  John  xix*  25.  For 
which  (inst^id  of  a  thousand 
deaths*  which  he  deserted)  he 
had  only  his  tongue  bored 
through  with  a  kot  iron,  at  the 
Old  E&change,  London,  the 
twenty-seventh  of  December, 
1656. 

John  Lambert,  of  Yorkshire, 
a  great  sectary,  a  partaker  in 
Oliver's  iniquities,  had  the  ho^ 
nour  to  be  judged  by  king 
Charles  the  Second,  uid  bis  par- 
liament, in  the  year  1660;  was 
found  guilty,  but  mercifully  re- 
prieved during  their  pleasure. 


Praise-god  Barebones,  oC 
London,  leather-seller,  vras  a 
great  anabaptist  Common* 
wealth's-man,  a  lay-preaoher, 
and  of  a  factious  spirit,  yet  the 
mercy  of  the  king  and  parlia-' 
meat  has  pardoned  his  errors,  in 
hopes  he  may  grow  better. 

Giles  Prichard,  of  Islingtoh 
in  Middlesex,  cow-herd,  was, 
upon  his  trial  at  the  Sessions- 
House  in  the  Old-Bailey,  found 
guilty  of  the  rebellion,  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1660,  and  hanged  in 
Cheapside. 

William  Prynae^  In  Uv^  ^^^x 
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year  15^7,  wrote  ^  seditious 
and  inyective  book  against  the 
bishops  and  prelates  of  the 
church,  and  intituled  it,  2^ he 
Wicked  Mammon. 


Jbhn  Lewis,  an'  obstinate  A- 
rian  heretick,  for  denying  the 
Godhead  of  Christ,  and  hold, 
ing  other  blasphemous  and  de- 
testable heresies,  was  burnt  at 
Norwich,  the  seventeenth  of 
September,  1583. 

In  the  year  1414,  Sir  John 
Oldcastle  and  Sir  Roger  Acton, 
with  other  fanaticks,  4)lotted  a 
desperate  rebellion,  in  St.  Giles's 
Fields,  against  king  Henry  the 
Fifth ;  for  which  thirty-seven  of 
them  were,  in  the  same  year, 
and  in  the  same  place,  hanged. 


.  Sir  Roger  Acton  soon  after 
was  hanged,  drawn,  and  buried 
under  the  gallows,  for  his  de- 
testable rebellion.. 
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1636,  wrote  the  like,  intituling 
it.  The  Unbishoping  of  Time* 
thy  and  Titus;  the  only  person 
in  this  unhappy  parallel,  who 
has  given  large  testimonies  of 
his  reconcilement  to  loyalty  and 
reason. 

John  Fry,  a  member  of  the 
long-parliament,  held  the  like 
opinions,  and  asserted  them  in 
print;  for  which  he  was  onlj 
dismembered,  escaping '  further 
punishment,  through.the  liberty 
of  those  evil  times.    ' 

In  January,  1660,  Thomas 
Venner,  Roger  Uodgkins,  and 
other  fanaticks,  contrived  a  hor. 
rid  insurrection  in  Wood-street, 
London,  -against  king  Charles 
the  Second  (whom  God  long 
preserve!)  for  which  fourteeD 
of  them  were  hanged  in  the 
same  month,  and  near  the  same 
place.  »    .       , 

On  the  thirtieth  of  January, 
1660,  Cromwell,  Irctdn,  and 
Bradbhaw^  were  drawn,  hang- 
ed, and  buried  under  Tyburn, 
for  murder  and  rebellion. 


The  ancient  and  modern  fanaticks  agreed  exactly  in  these  par- 
ticulars ;  First,  They  pretended  the  motion  and  impulse  of  the 
Spirit  for  what  they  did.  Secondly,  They  declared  against  kings 
and  magistrates.  Thirdly,  Against  payment  of  tithes.  Fourth- 
ly, Against  the  Whore  of  Babylon  and  popish  clergy  (only  our 
moderns  have  gone  farther,  against  even .  all  kinds  of  clergj.) 
Fifthly,  Against  swearing  in  any  case ;  and  they  alledged  scrip- 
ture for  whatsoever  they  asserted,  *  We  will  nbt,'  sd^ys  The  Door, 
of  Hope^  '  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  antichristian  magb£nu 
^  cy,  ministry,  tithes,  &c.  which  are  none  of  our  Lord^s  appoint- 
^  ment, — but  false  and  Babylonish.'  From  such  saints,  and  such 
martyrs,  good  Lord  deliver  our  gracious  king  and  all  his  king- 
doms. 
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!*  An  epistle  to  ■* 

CHARLES  THE  SECOND, 

KLSG  OF  ENGLAND, 

Attd  to  every  Individual  Member  of  his  CounciL 

Presented  to  them  in  pure  love  and  good- will,  that  they  might  consider  of  the 
things  herein  contained,  before  the  Kiiii{  was  crowned,  or  had  taken  his  oath ; 
forasmuch  as  a  necessity  from  the  Lord  was  laid  upon  the  Penman  of  the  said 
Epistle,  in  drder  thereto,  who  is  known  to  divers  people,  by  the  name  of  Chris- 
topher Cheesman. 

From  the  Town  of  Reading,  In  Berkshire,  the  t5th  of  the  second  Month,  1661. 


GIVE  ear,  O  king,  and  hearken  to  counsel ;  let  thy  heart  lie 
inclined  to  understanding,  and  diligently  consider  the  things 
that  concern  thy  everlasting  peace,  and  the  well-being  of  all  peo. 
pie,  under  thy  goyernment.    And  oh,  you  counsellors  Of  the  king, 
know  you  this,  that  the  God  of  Israel,  who  goTcrns  in  the  hea- 
Tens,  and  in  the  earth,  hath  appeared  in  these  nations,  in  the  ab. 
sence  of  the  king,  and  since  his  father's  days,  to  bring  to  pass  his 
great  work,  in  performance  of  his  promises,  and  returning  the 
captivity  of  his  people,  who  have  been,  many  ages  past,  most  cru.« 
elly  afflicted  and  oppressed,  under  Pharaoh's  hard  task-mas ters, 
who  have  exercised  authority  over  their  consciences..  .But,  iiow, 
the  Lord -God  is  come  to  deliver  his  Israel,  in  the  Spirit,  by  the 
hand   of  the  great  prophet,  that  Moses  prophesied  of,  saying, 
^  The  Lord  your  God  shall  raise  up  a  prophet,  like  unto  me ; 
one  from  among  your  brethren ;  him  shall  you  hear  in  all  things  : 
And  whosoever  shall  withdraw  his  ear  from  hearing  that  prophet, 
shall  be  cut  off  from  among  the  people/     This  is  the  prophet,  O 
king  and  council,  that  is  worthy  to  reign,  and,  by  the  hand  of 
this  prophet,  wilTtheLord  bring  to  pass  the  purposes  of  his  heart, 
and  will  set  up  justice  and  righteousness  in  the  earth  ;  and  who* 
ever  they  be,  that  will  not  bow  down  and  hearken  to  this  prophet, 
whetber  king,  councils,  parliaments,  armies,  synods,  or  others, 
shall  assuredly  be  destroyed,  and  cut  off  from  among  the  people. 
For  this  great  prophet,  of  whom  Moses  spoke,  is  the  only  begot- 
ten of  God,  the   Christ,  the  Saviour,  tke  Light  of  the  World, 
that  eniightcneth  eve^y  one  that  cometh  into  the  world.     This  is  . 
he,  O  king  and  council,  that  the  Lord  God  hath  raised  up  in 
these  nations,  since  thy  father's  days,  and  in  thy  absence,  and  he 
alone  is  worthy  to  reign,  not  synods,  nor  hireling  ministerK  ;  and 
thousands  there  be  within  thy  dominions,  O  king,  that  have  re- 
ceived this  great  prophet  and  true  light,  and  a  good  understanding 
thereby  (glory,  glory  to  the  Lord  God  for  evermore)  and  now  are 
making  war  with  the  nations  in  righteousness,  and  in  particular, 
with  thc^e,  O  klng^  and  with  thy  cpuncil ;  not  with  sword'>  uos 
yoL*  riu  ^  s 
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spear,  nor  plottings,  nor  combinations,  to  hurt  thee,  O  king,  or 
any  of  thy  family  or  people,  nor  any  ways  seeking  to  remo?« 
thee  from  thy  crown  and  dignity,  but,  with  the  Spirit  of  God, 
striying  to  establish  thy  throne  in  righteousness,  and  to  crown 
thee  with  everlasting  honour  and  dignity.  And  know  this,  0 
king  and  council,  that  the  people  and  servants  of  the  Lord  do  not 
strive  against  flesh  and  blood,  neither  are  their  weapons  carnal, 
but  spiritual,  and  mighty,  through  God,  to  make  war  with  the 
Man  of  Sin  in  all  his  appearances  and  forms  of  governments,  whe. 
ther  presbytery,  or  episcopacy,  or  any  other  anti-christiao  form, 
which  must  all  be  thrown  down  in  this  day  of  the  Lord's  mighty 
power,  wherein  he  hath  made  bare,  and  will,  yet  more  and  more, 
make  bare  his  arm  ;  and  his  power  and  authority  shall  be  known 
against  the  hierarchy  of  antichrist,  in  the  utter  destruction  tiiere^ 
of;  the  Lord  will  dash  to  pieces  all  the  powers  and  authorities  of 
the  earth  that  stand  in  his  way,  or,  any  way,  seek  to  uphold  the 
kingdom  and  authority  of  the  beast,  and  of  the  false  prophet  which 
is  full  of  darkness.  And  the  Lord  God  will  bring  in  his  kingdom 
of  righteousness,  which  he  hath  begun  to  set  up,  and  the  same 
will  finish,  though  it  be  to  the  everlasting  destruction  of  all  earthly 
.potentates  and  people,  that  stand  in  opposition  thereto* 

Therefore,  O  king,  take  heed  what  thuu  dost,  in  this  thy  day, 
and  power :  -And,  O  council  of  the  king,  take  heed,  lest  yoa 
counsel  the  king,  either  to  swear,  or  to  go  about  to  establish,  or 
net  up  the  kingdom  of  antichrist,  under  any  form  whatsoever,  whe- 
ther episcopacy,  or  presbytery,  or  any  other ;  for  assuredly,  if 
you  so  do,  it  will  be  the  utter  destruction  both  of  you,^  and^our 
king.  And  again  I  say,  O  king  and  council,  take  heed ;  for 
your  enemy,  and  the  enemy  of  man's  salvation,  is  very  actife 
in  this  day,  and  will  not  cease  tempting  of  you,  both  within  and 
without,  to  make  you  instruments  to  obstruct  the  work  of  ihe 
Lord,  to  whose  temptations,  if  you  yield,  the  Lord  will  dash  you 
to  pieces;  and  so  you  will  become  as  miserable  as  those  that  are 
gone  before  you. 

And,  O  king,  in  the  fear  and  dread  of  the  Lord,  prize  thy 
time,  and  the  Lord's  mercies  towards  thee,  and  thy  family,  for 
they  have  been  very  great,  in  this  day  of  thy  visitation,  whereia 
the  Lord  hath  not  been  wanting  to  thee,  but  hath  sent  his  ser- 
vants, time  after  time,  to  counsel  thee,  and  to  forewarn  thee,  of 
the  so i;e  judgments  that  are  hastening  upon  these  nations^  for  the 
wickedness  thereof. 

And  the  Lord  God  hath  been  striving  with  thee,  not  only  by 
his  Spirit,  in  his  ministers  and  servants  ;  but  his  witness,  in  tjiin^ 
own  conscience  also,  since  he  hath  set  thee  upon  thy  father's 
throne. 

And  myself  (as  one  of  the  least,  to  whom  the  Lord  hath  shewed 
mercy,  in  bringing,  me  into  the  good  land,  wherein  every  one, 
that  is  faithful,  reoeives  of  the  fruits  and  increase  thereof,  and 
drinks  of  the  pleasant  streams  that  therein  run,  which  more  refresh 
than  all  the  increase  of  earthly  treasure)  do  now^  iu  obedience  te 
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the  motions  of  God's  Spirit,  and  in  his  fear  and  dread,  gire  in  mj 
testimony  before  thee,  O  king,  and  before  thy  council,  for  the 
Lord  God,  though  King  of  Kings,  yet  not  obeyed  by  the  people, 
out  of  his  fear,  and  teachers  of  these  nations,  and  for  his  truth, 
that  is  fallen  in  the  gates ;  and,  for  his  people,  though  harmless 
and  just,  yet  more  oppressed  than  any  other  people  in  the  nations, 
by  reason  of  the  hireling  ministry,  ifFhich  teach  the  people  to  err, 
and  arc  enemies  to  God's  truth  and  people. 

Know  this  now,  therefore,  O  king,  that,  if  thou  wilt  not  re- 
gard the  Lord   God's  striving  with  thee,  by  his   servants,  nor 
hearken  to,  nor  return  at  the  reproofs  of  God's  witness,  in  thy 
own  conscience,  t^en  the  Lord  will  withhold  his  servants  from 
thee,  and  his  Spirit  from  striving  with  thee,  and  vgive  thee  up  to 
hardness  of  heart ;  and  then  thou  wilt  be  ruled  by  blooil-thirsty^ 
men,  enemies  to  God's  truth,  and  his  people,  who  will  cause  thee 
to  do  such  thingit,  which,  may  be,  was  once  far  from  thy  heart  to 
do ;  and  then  the  Lord  God,  who  respects  no  man's  person,  will 
sinite  thee  and  them,  with  a  very  terrible  overthrow,  and  utter 
ruin  and  destruction,  as  he  hath  done  to  those  that  have  gone  be- 
fore  thee^  who  would  not  hearken  to  God's  servants,  nor  return 
at  his  reproofs.     For  known  be  it  to  thee,  O  king,  God  did  not 
remove  those  men  from  the  throne  of  government,  in  these  na- 
tions,  for  their  well-doing,  but  for  their  evil ;  for  their  nnrighte* 
ou8  and  unjust  actions,  because  they  governed  not  for  God  ;  and 
therefore,  as  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  are  the  Lord's,  so  hedis. 
poseth  of  them,  as  he  pleaseth :  He  plucks  down  the  governors 
therein,  whose  actions  proclaim  them  traytors  \.o  their  lord  and 
master,  who  intrusted  them,  and  set  up  others  to  try  them  also^ 
whether  they  will  obey  and  do  his  commands,  and  the  things  that 
he  delights  in :  Viz.  mercy  and  justice,  true  judgment  and  righte* 
oiisness ;  and  the  contrary  he  denies,  with  the  workers  thereof^ 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.     And  so,  when  that  wicked  and 
perfidious  generation  of  men  would,  by  no  means,  be  reformed, 
then  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  was  kindled,  and  his  decree  went  forth 
against  them  ;  and  so  they  were  dashed  in  pieces,  even  like  a'  pot- 
ter's vessel ;  it  was  their  wickedness  caused  them  to  fall,  and  no- 
thing else  ;  for  they  still  obstructed  the  Lord's  work,  and  yeX  he 
bore  with  them  along  time,  and  would  not  that  any  should  break 
them  to  pieces,  but  disappointed  all  plottings  and  combinations 
against  them,  from  time  to  time ;  and  also  counselled  them,'  by  his 
ministers  and  servants,  which  he  sent  unto  th^m,  and  did  warn 
them-  of  the  evil  that  fell  upon  them  long  before  it  came,  and  re- 
proved them  of  their  evil  deeds,  and,  divers  times,  suffered  their 
own  servants  to  take  their  power  from  them,  and  then  they  lay 
under  shame  and  contempt  for  some  time,  and  then  restored  io 
government  again ;  but  still  they  went  on,  in  their  evil  practices," 
being  cbvetons,  self-seeking  men,  having  a  form  of  godliness,  but 
denied  the  power  thereof;  they  were  great  oppressors,  and  hard- 
hearted men;  and  imprisoned  the  ministers  and  servants  of  the 
Lord,  aod  maintained  an  idle,  dronish,  idolatrous,  hireling,  tytbe- 
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taking  ministry  in  the  nations ;  and  suffered  them  to  persecute, 
oppress^  and  afflict  the  most  precious  ministers  and  senrants  of 
God,  whose  estates  they  took  away,  and  whose  lK>dies  they  im- 
prisoned, and  some  of  them  most  cruelly  abused  in  prison,  eren 
unto  death.  Mark,  therefore,  O  king,  had  the  Liord  been  pleased 
with  such  things,  then,  doubtless,  thou  and  thy  party  had  neTer 
returned  to  gOTern  in  these  nations  any  more ;  if  the  Lord  had 
seen  good,  that  oppression,  and  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor, 
and  maintaining  a  hireling  ministry,  and  forcing  the  people  of  Crod 
to  pay  tythes,  and  persecuting  and  imprisoning  of  6od*s  ministen 
and  servants,  should  have  continued  in  these  nations,  then  those 
men,  which  he  removed  to  bring  thee  in,  might  have  been  fit  In- 
struments for  such  a  work,  and  no  need  for  thee  to  haye  been 
brought  in,  in  so  eminent  a  manner,  to  do  the  work,  with-  yrhieh 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  burdened  and  griered,  from  day  to  day, 
and  for  which  his  wrath  broke  forth  against  those  men^  whose 
names  now  rot  in  perpetual  infamy. 

Therefore,  doth  it  not  concern  thee,  0  king,  and  thy  conncil, 
to  consider  what  you  are  doing  ?  For  the  Lord  is  the  same  now, 
as  ever  he  was,  and  regards  not  king,  councils,  parliaments,  ar- 
mies, protectors,  so  called,  or  any  one,  more  than  another,  other- 
wise than  they  are  found  in  the  path  of  righteousness,  mercy,  and 
true  judgment. 

Therefore,  awake,  awake,  O  king;  with  thy  council  stand  up, 
and  see  whereon  the  basis  of  thy  kingdom  stands,  lest  thy  crown 
and  dignity  fall  in  the  dust  in  these  great  overturnings ;  for  rerily, 
Terily,  t^iere  is  yet  a  greater  overturning  than  has  been,  that  will 
suddenly  come  upon  these  nations :  In  which  oyerturning,  O  king, 
thou,  and  thy  party,  if  you  proceed,  9S  you  have  begun,  must  be 
the  very  subject  matter  of  the  day,  and  must  drink  the  very  bot- 
tom and  dregs  of  that  cup,  which  all  persons,  that  have  miscarried 
in  government  for  divers  years  past,  have  tasted  of ;  for  the  Lord 
has  tried  you  many  years,  by  sore  and  grievous  affliction,  and  aov 
hath  restored  you,  that  all  people  and  nations  may  see  what  you 
will  do  ;  and  thou,  O  king,  and  thy  party,  hast  begun  to  set  up 
and  maintain  that  false  ministry  and  worship,  and  idolatrous  prac- 
tice, and  vain  sports  (for  which  the  wrath  of  God  broke  forth, 
about  twenty  years  since,  against  thy  family)  that  is  to  say,  epis- 
copacy, with  all  the  abominations,  both  in  worship  and  practice, 
which  it  brings  along  with  it,  notwithstanding  the  light  that  shines 
IB  this  day  of  the  Lord's  mighty  power,  and  this  glorious  day  of 
visitation,  wherein  the  Lord  hath  admitted  you  to  stand  for  trial:. 
And  know  this,  O  king,  thy  father  and  his  party  deceased,  never 
saw  such  a  day,  nor  received  so  much  mercy  (as  thee,  and,  thy 
party  that  now  survives,  have  done)  but  ware  in  the  dark  and 
cloudy  day,  folded  up  under  the  hireling  ministers,  and hadnot 
the  ministers  of  Christ,  the  Light  of  the  world,  sent  unto  them, 
with  message  after  message,  as  to  thee,  and  thy  party,  hath  been 
done,  counselling  thee,  O  king,  and  thy  council,  to  fear  God,  and 
to  work  righteousness ;  and  the  ministers  and  servants  of  the  Lord 
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have  been  faitTiful  unto  thee,  O  king,  in  every  thing,  and  in  this  - 
thing  in  particnlar ;  that  is,  thou  limit  not  the  Spirit  of  God,  in 
forcing  all  to  worship  God,  after  the  manner  of  the  nations  and 
heathen,  nor  to  maintain  a  hireling  ministry ;  for,  where  there  is 
such  a  thing  done  by  authority,  there  must  of  necessity  follow  great 
ignorance,  and  gross  darkness  will  soon  cover  the  face  of  such  a 
nation  ;  for  a  forced  uniformity  in  matters  of  God's  worship,  and 
the  hireling  ministry,^  are  not  of  God,  biit  of  the  devil ;  not  of 
Christ,  but  antichrist ;  and  such  a  ministry  I  do  affirm,  and  shall 
maititain,  was  the  cause  of  thy  father's  fall;  for  the  hireling. mini, 
^try,  at  that  time,  had  their  hearts  full  of  war,  and  were  divided, 
and  so  ministered  death  unto  the  people  on  both  sides.  And  if 
thou,  O  king,  shalt  suffer  religion  to  be  established  by  a  law,  and 
shalt  force  people  thereunto,  it  will  be  thy  utter  ruin,  and  thou 
wilt  assuredly  miscarry  in  government,  as  any  that  hajtb  gone  be* 
fore  thee. 

And  this  I  declare  to  thee  in  tender  loye  and  pity  towards  thee, 
and  likewise  exhort  thee  in  the  fear  and  dread  of  the  Lord  God, 
that  thou  swear  not  at  all ;  for,  if  thou  dost,  thou  breakest  the 
command  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  Light  of  the  World,  wh6  is  the  wis* , 
dom  of  God  (by  whom  princes  rule,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth 
decree  justice)  who  said,  ^  Swear  not  at  all.'  Consider,  O  king:^ 
-what  advantage  is  swearing  to  the  just  man  ?  Will  he  be  the  more 
just  for  swearing  ?  <  Or,  is  the  command  of  Christ  of  none  effect  ? 
^ay,  O  king,  the  just  man  need  not  swear,  thereby  to  add  to  his 
integrity ;  nor  doth  the  unjust  man  any  ways  abate  or  destroy  the 
deceit  or  hypocrisy  of  his  wicked  heart,  whereby  he  may  become 
more  just,  by  swearing.  Therefove,  O  king,  if  thou  canst  not  do 
justice  and  right,  for  the  people  aver  whom  God  hath  made  thee 
chief  ruler  and  magistrate,  without  ^wearing,  thou  wilt  never  be 
able  to  do  it  by  swearing.  Nay,  O  king,  but  on  the  contrary,  for 
thee  to  swear  that  thou  wilt  maintain  such  religion,-  or  do  such  and 
SQch  justice  for  the  people,  puts  thee  into  an  absolute  incapability 
to  do  justice,  forasmuch  as  that  thou  refusest  that  w|sdom,  by 
which  kings  decree  justice,  as  aforesaid,  that  is,  Christ  Jesus,  the 
Wisdom  of  God,  who  said,  ^  Swear  not  at  all,'  and  so  said  his 
apostle  James.  And,  under  the  old  covenant,  an  oath  was  an  end 
to  all  strife;  but  Christ  the  oath  of  God,  and  new  covenant,  said, 
'  Swear  not  at  all  4'  and  Christ  the  new  covenant  is  the  prophet, 
th&t  Moses  prophesied  of,  and  said,  '  Whosoever  would  not  hear 
him,  should  be  cut  off  from  among  tjhp  people*' 

Therefore,  O  king  and  council,  swear  not  at  all,  nMther  esta- 

'blish  religion  by  a  law,  to  force  an  uniformity  thereunto,  nor 
maintain  a  hireling  ministry ;  for  such  a  thing  was  the  overthrow 
not  only  of  thy  father,  but  of  all  that  have  followed  after,  till  thy- 
self, iy  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  were  set.  in  the  place  where  now  . 
thou  art.  The  parliaments,  protectors,  and  armies  were  all  swear, 
ers,  and  high  pretenders  to  religion  in  the  form,  but  nothing  in 
the  power,  but  persecuted  all  the  upright  in  heart,  who  were  in 

« tfie  power,  but  out  of  their  form ;  so  I  say,  those  governors  wha 
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have  miscarried  in  gorernment  did  basy  themself  es  Tery  miicfa  ia 
matters  of  God,  touching  the  consciences  of  other  men 9  whereof 
th^y  had  nothing  to  do ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  neglected  the  wit- 
ness of  God  in  their  own  particulars,  and  so  were  mindless  and 
careless  of  their  duties,  as  civil  magistrates,  professing  themselves 
wise,  and  exalting  themselves  into  the  temple  of  God,  wherein 
they  had  not  to  do,,  save  in  their  own  particulars.  They  became 
fools  even  in  the  management  of  their  ciril  affairs,  and  so  laid  a 
candy  foundation,  and,  like  foolish  builders,  continued  building 
their  own,  till  such  time  as  their  building  did  fall,  and  great  was 
the  fall  thereof.  And  all  this  did  proceed  i'rom  the  hireling  mi. 
nistry,  which  hath  in  all  ages  brought  forth  the  same  ff uits,  being 
still  fawning  upon,  and  tampering  with  the  great  men  of  the  earth, 
and  kings  and  councils,  and  parliaments,  and  all  men  in  authoritj, 
to  establish  religion,  and  to  settle  their  maintenance ;  and  then, 
as  the  prophet  saith  of  them,  '  He  that  will  not  put-  into  their 
<  mouths,  they  presently  make  war  against  him' ;  and  this  hath 
been  the  state  and  condition  of  this  nation  and  others. 

And  therefore,  O  king  and  council,  be  wise,  and  learn  by  other 
ihcn's  harms  (who  not  contenting  themselves  in  their  places,  to  do 
the  work  set  them  about,  but  learing  their  own  work  undone,  did 
intermeddle  and  busy  themselves  about  God's  work,  and  the  con. 
sciences  of  men,  of  which  Christ  alone  is  Lord  ;  and  for  this  hath 
the  Lord  dashed  them  to  pieces,  one  after  another,  sioce  thy  fa- 
ther's days;  first  the  parliament,  then  protector,  so  called,  and 
protector  again ;  then  the  parliament,  then  army  and  Committee 
of  Safety,  so  called,  then  parliament  again  ;  against  all  which  the 
Lord  hath  appeared  in  much  severity,  and  hath  removed  all  out  of 
his  way,  and  hath  brought  thee  and  thy  party  into  their  place  and 
authority,  to  try  you.  Take  heed,  I  say,  therefore,  O  king  and 
council,  of  running  against  this  rock,  for,  if  you  do,  you  will  as- 
suredly be  dashed  to  pieces,  as  they  already  are ;  for  false  wor- 
ship and  false  ministers  must  doMfn,  and  all  that  take  part  with 
them,  and,  till  that  time,  there  will  never  be  peace  on  earth  ;  for 
it  is  the  false  ministry,  that  divides  the  people,  and  causes  them  to 
run  into  factions  and  divisions,  and  that  sets  people  at  variance  on« 
with  another. 

The  false  ministry,  O  king,  that  is  the  evil  tree  which  brings 
forth  bad  fruit;  and,  indeed,  they  can  do  no  otherwise,  for  they 
are  not  of  God,  but  of  the  evil  one.  It  is  clearly  so,  O  king  ;  for 
the  tree  was  to  be  known  by  his  fruit,  and  he  is  now  grown  sol)ig, 
and  his  fruit  so  numerous,  that  one  may  run  and  read  of  what  sort 
the  tree  is ;  and  they,  that  sec  it  not  to  be  the  evil  tree,  arc  very 
near  the  pit  of  everlasting  destruction. 

Thou  wast  a  child,  O  king,  in  thy  father's  days,  and  knewest 
not  to  what  perfection  this  evil  tree  was  then  grown ;  but  with- 
draw thyself  a  little  into  thy  private  chamber,  and  (here  inquire  of 
the  ancient  of  days,  and  ask  counsel  at  the  oracle  of  God,  the 
light  in  thine  own  conscience,  and  therewith  compare  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  who  is  the  word  of  God,  and  is  very  near  thee,  even 
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in  thy  beart,  and  in  thy  mouth,  and  thou  wilt  then  see,  hear,  and 
understand  what  Christ  and  hia  apostles  say,  and  the  prophets  be- 
fore  them,  concerning  the  false  prophets  and  the  false  ministers. 

C.C. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BURIAL  OF 

KING  CHARLES  THE  FIRST,   AND  OF  OLI- 
VER CROMWELL: 

In  which  it  appears,  how  Oliver's  friends  contrived  to  secore  his  Bodj  from  futorc 
disgrace,  and  to  expose  the  Corpse  of  King  Charles  to  he!  substitated  in  tho 
panishroent  and  ignominy  designed  for  the  Usurper's  Bodj.    MS. 


Amongst  other  Papers,  the  following  MS.  was  carefqlly  preserved  by  my  Loird. 
Oxford.    It  contains  an  Extract  from  the  Journal  of  tlie  House  of  Commons ;  ■ 
which  honourable  House,  resolving  to  disgrace  the  name  of  the  late  Usurper 
Oliver  Cromwell,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  ordered  his  Body  to  be  taken  up» 
and  to  be  first  hanged  on  the  gallows  at  Tyburn,  and  then  to  be  burnt. 

This  Order  was  pursued  by  the  Serjeant  of  that  honourable  House  so  far,  as  to 
find  a  Coffin  with  Oliver's  name,  and  u&urped  Titles,  at  the  east-end  of  tha 
middle  isle  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  in  Westminster- Abbey. 

This,  with  an  account  where  the  said  Inscription  is,  or  was,  within  a  few  years 
ago,  to  be  seen,  is  written  in  a  very  fair  hand. 

Then,  in  two  different  hands,  there  follows  the  mo<it  remarkable  account  of  a 
Counter- Interment  of  the  Arch-Tray  tor,  as  well  as  the  reason  and  contrivance 
to  secure  his  Body  from  that  expected  ignominy,  and  to  continue  the  revenge 
of  King  Charles's  enemies,  even  to  the  disgrace  of  substituting  the  Body  of  the 
beheaded  King,  in  the  punishment  intended  by  a  justly  enraged  People,  upon 
the  dead  Body  of  the  Usurper. 


SOON  after  the  restoration,  the  then  serjeant  of  the  house  of 
commons  was  ordered,  by  the  house,  to  go  with  his  officers  to 
St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  and  demand  the  body  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, buried  there,  to  be  taken  up,  in  order  to  be  disposed  in  the 
manner  the  house  should  adjudge  fitting. 

Whereupon  the  said  serjeant  went,  and,  in  the  middle  isle  of 
Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  at  the  east  end,  upon  taking  up  the 
pavement,  in  a  vault,  was  found  his  corpse ;  in  the  inside  of  whose 
coffin,  and  upon  the  breast  of  the  corpse,  was  laid  a  copper-plate, 
finely  gilt,  inclosed  in  a  thin  case  of  lead,  on  the  one  side  where, 
of,  were  engraved  the  arms  of  England,  impaled  with  the  arms  of 
Oliver;  and,  on  the  reverse,  the  following  legenda,  viz. 

Oliverius  Protector  Reipublicas  Anglise,  Scotise,  &  Hiberniae,  Na- 
tns  25.®  April.  1599,  luauguratus  IG.""  Dec/'*  1653,  Mortuus 
S.***  Sept."',  Anno  1658,  Hie  situs  est. 

The  said  serjeant,  believing  the  plate  to  be  gold,  took  it  pre. 
tendedly,  as  his  fee;  and  Mr.  Gifford,  of  Colchester,  -who  niar- 
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ried  the  Serjeant's  daughter,  has  now  the  plate,  which,  hi0  fadierb 
in.law  told  him,  he  came  by,  in  the  manner  aboTe  related* 

ji  eounter^interment  of  the  aforesaid  arch^traytorj  as  averred^ 
and  ready  to  be  deposed  (if  occasion  required)  by  Mr*  ■ 

Barkstead^  who  daily  frequents  Richard* s  Coffey- IJouse^  teithin 
Temple^Barj  being  son  to  Barkstead^  the  regicide^  that  was 
executed  as  suchy  soon  after  the  restonttiony  the  son  beings  at 
the  time  of  the  said  Qrch^traytor^s  deathj  about  the  age  of  fif* 
teen  years. 

That  the  said  regicide  Barkstead,  being  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  a. great  confident  of  the  usurper,  did,  among  other 
such  confidents,  in  the  time  of  the  usurper's  sickness,  desire  to 
know  where  he  would  be  buried :  To  which  he  answered^  whero 
he  had  obtained  the  greatest  victory  and  glory,  and  as  oigb.the  spot 
as  could  be  guessed,  where  the  heat  of  the  action  was,  viz.  in  the 
field  at  Naseby,  co.  Northampton  ;  which  accordingly  was  thus 
performed:  At  midnight  (soon  after  his  death)  being  first  em- 
balmed, and  wrapped  in  a  leaden  cofRn,  he  was,  in  a  hearse,  con- 
veyed to  the  said  iield,  the  said  Mr.  Barkstead,  by  order  of  his  fa>< 
ther,  attending  close  to  the  hearse  ;  and,  being  come  to  the  field, 
there  'found,  about  the  midst  of  it,  a  grave,  dug  about  nine  feet 
deep,  with  the  green  sod  carefully  laid  on  one  side,  and  the  mould 
on  the  other;  in  which,  the  coffin  being  soon  put,  the  grare  was 
instantly  filled  up,  and  the  green  sod  laid  exactly  flat  upon  it,  care 
being  taken,  that  the  surplus  mould  was  clean  taken  away. 

Soon  after,  like  care  was  taken,  that  the  said  field  was  intirely 
ploughed  up,  and  sown  three  or  four  years  successively  witii 
wheat, 

Several  other  material  circumstance*;,  relating  to  the  said  inter, 
ment,  the  said  Mr.  Barkstead  relates  (too  long  to  be  here  inserted) 
apd,  particularly,  after  the  restoration,  his  conference  with  the 
late  (witty)  Duke  of  Buckingham,  &c. 

Talkiqg  over  this  account  of  Barkstead's,  with  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Sm ,  of  Q ,  whose  father  had  long  resided  in  Flo- 
rence, as  9  merchant,  and  afterwards  as  minister  from  king  Charles 
the  Second,  and  bad  been  well  acquainted  with  the  fugitives  after 
the  restoration ;  he  assured  me,  he  had  often  heard  the  said  ac- 
count by  other  hands:  Those  miscreants  always  boasting,  that  they 
had  wrecked  their  revenge  against  the  father,  as  far  as  human  fore- 
sight could  carry  it,  by  beheading  him,  whilst  living,  and  making 
his  best  friends  the  executors  of  the  utmost  ignominies  upon  him, 
when  dead.  Asking  him  the  particular  yeaning  of  the  last  sen- 
tence, he  said,  that  Oliver,  and  his  friends,  apprehending  the  re- 
storation of  the  Stuart  family ;  and  that  all  imaginable  disgrace,  on 
that  turn,  would  be  put  upon  his  body,  as  well  as  memory ;  he 
contrived  his  own  burial,  as  averred  by  Barkstead,  having  all  the 
theatrical  honours  of  a  pompous  funeral  paid  to  an  empty  coffin, 
ioto  which,  afterwards^  was  removed  the  corpse  of  the  o^art^^l 
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(which,  by  Lord  CUrendon's  own  account,  had  neyer  trulj,  or 
certainly,  been  interred  ;  and,  aftbr  the  restoration,  when  mostdU 
ligently  sooght  after,  by  the  Earls  of  Southampton  and  Lindsey^ 
at  the  command  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  in  order  to  a.  solemn 
remoral,  could  no  where,  in  the  church  where  he  was  said  to  hare 
been  buried,  be  found)  that,  if  any  sentence  should  be  pronoun, 
ced,  as  upon  his  body,  it  might  effectually  fall  upon  that  of  the 
king.  That,  on  that  order  of  the  commons^  in  king  Charles  the 
Second's  time,  the  tomb  was  broken  down,  and  the  body  taken 
out  of  a  coffin  so  inscribed,  as  mentioned  in  the  Serjeant's  report^ 
was  from  thence  conveyed  to  Tybvcn,  and,  to  the  utmost  joy  and 
triumph  of  that  crew  of  miscreants,  hung  publickly  on  the  gal« 
lows,  amidst  an  infinite  crowd  of  spectators,  almost  infected  with 
the  noisomeness  of  the  stench.  The  secret  being  only  amongst 
that  abandotred  few,^  there  was  no  doubt  in  the  rest  of  the  people, 
but  the  bodies,  so  exposed,  were  the  bbdies  they  were  said  to  be; 
had  not  some,  whose  curiosity  had  brought  them  nearer  to  the 
tree,  obserred,  with  horror,  the  remains, of  a  countenauce  they 
little  had -expected  there;  and  that,  on  tying  the  cord,  there  was 
a  strong  seam  about  the  neck,  by  which  the  head  had  been,  as  was 
suppos^,  immediately  after  the  decollation,  fastened  a£;ain  to  the 
body.  This  being  whispered  ^bout,  and  the  numbers  that  came  to 
the  dismal  sight  hourly  increasing,  notice  was  immediately  given 
Qf  the  suspicion  to  the  attending  officer,  who  dispatched  a  messen^ 
ger  to  court,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  rumour,  and  the  ill  con« 
sequences  the  spreading  or  examining  into  it  further,  might  have. 
On  which  the  bodies  were  immediately  ordered  down,  to  be  buried 
again,  to  prevent  any  infection.  Certain  is  it,  they  were  not 
burnt,  as  in  prudence,  for  that  pretended  reason,  might  have  been 
expected;  as  well  as  in  justice*,  to  have  shewn  the  utmost  detes^ 
tation  for  their  crimes,  and  the  most  lasting  mark  of  infamy  they 
coul^  inflict  upon  them.  This  was  the  account  he  gave.  What 
truth  there  is  in  it,  is  not  so  certain*  Many  circumstances  make 
the  surmise  not  altogether  improbable:  As  all  those  enthusiasts^ 
to  the  last  moment  of  their  lives,  ever  gloried  in  the  truth  of  it. 
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CHAP.   I. 

Shewing  the  Birth  and  Parentage^  and  Place  of  Nativity  of  the 

said  Oliver  Cromwell. 

THE  unparalleled  actions  of  this  man  ha?e  made  people  more 
curious,  than  otherwise  they  would  be,  to  know  his  rise  and 
t)irth,  which  otherwise  might  better^  to  the  a^xanl^si^  oi  V^Skm^ 
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mory,  have  been  yet  obscorcd  and  concealed  ;  for  it  will  neither 
add  praise  nor  commendation,  either  to  his  country  or  relattons; 
both  which  have  pablickly  protested  their  shame  and  their  abhor- 
rence of  him*  So  that,  without  prejudice  to  his  family,  who  have 
cleared  themselves  of  any  participation  of  his  facts,  and  did,  and 
do,  detest  both  him  and  them  :  You  may  understand,  he  was  the 
von  of  Henry  Cromwell,  alias  Williams,  the  younger  son  of  Sir 
Henry  Cromwell,  of  Hinchingbrook,  in  the  county  of' Hunting- 
don, Knight,  who  so  magniOcently '  treated  king  James  in  that 
place,  at  his  coming  into  England ;  who  so  loyally  and  affection, 
ately  loved  king  Charles  the  Martyr  ;  and,  who,  lastly,  so  hated 
and  abominated  this  Oliver,^  his  nephew,  god-son,  and  name* 
lake. 

He  was  born  at  Huntingdon,  in  the  year  1599,  where  his  fa- 
ther, being  a  cadet,  or  younger  brother,  as  we  have  said,  having 
no  large  estate,  had  intermarried  with  a  brewer's  widow,  by  whom 
he  had  some  addition  of  fortune,  and  from  her  sprung  that  story 
of  O'iver's  being  a  brewer  in  Huntingdon.  Ho  was,  from  his  in- 
'  fancy,  a  lusty,  active  child,  and  of  a  sturdy  rough  temper;  which, 
to  remedy,  in  his  young  years,  his  father  prudently  took  tbif 
course: 

CHAP.  II. 

How  Oliver  was  educated  and  brought  up  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge^  and  afterwards  in  Lincoln* S'Inny  in  the 

Siudt/  of  the  Law. 

A  BOUT  the  age,  therefore,  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  his  fa- 
ther sent  him  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  have  him  tem- 
pered and  managed,  by  the  severe  tuition  and  discipline  of  the 
University  ;  but  his  tutor  quickly  perceived  the  boisterous  and  on* 
tractable  spirit  of  his  pupil,  who  was  more  for  action  than  speca- 
lation,  and  loved  cudgels,  foot-balUpIaying,  or  any  game  and  ex- 
ercise, better  than  his  book  ;  so  that  there  was  no  hopes  of  mak- 
ing him  a  scholar,  or  a  learned  man  ;  and  much  ado  there  was  to 
keep  him  so  in  compass,  that  he  became  not  an  open  and  publick 
dishonour  to  his  friends ;  (here  he  was  made  an  actor  in  the  play 
of  the  five  Senses,  where  he  ominously  stumbled  at  a  Crown,  which 
he  had  also  dreamed  he  should  once  wear)  whereupon  he  was  pre- 
sently removed,  his  tutor  weary,  and  afraid  of  disgrace  by  him,  to 
Lincoln's-Inn,  where  he  might  with  less  imputation  and  observ- 
ance, if  his  bent  were  so  given,  roister  it  out,  and  yet,  without 
much  trouble,  attain  some  knowledge  in  the  laws,  to  qualify  hun 
for  a  country  gentleman,  and  that  little  competency  his  father  could 
leave  him.  But  no  such  rudiments  would  sink  into  him ;  he  was 
for  rougher  arguments  and  pleas,  club-law ;  and,  indeed,  what 
occasion  had  he  to  know  and  be  versed  in  the  law,  whose  designs, 
and  wicked  practices  afterwards,  were  directly  opposite  to  all  laws, 
both  divine  and  human  ?  So  that  he  continued  not  long  there, 
but  was  called  home^  his  father  dying  soon  after,  and  leaving  him 
to  bis  siiriDg. 
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CHAP.  III. 

OJ  his  Manner  of  Life  and  Conversation  in  the  Country^ 

Oliver,  being  come  down  into  the  country,  and  growing  stur- 
dy, and  of  man's  stature,  frequented  all  manner  of  wild  company. 
Who  but  he  at  any  match  or  game  whatsoever,  where  he  would 
drink  and  roar  with  the  rudest  of  his  companions  ?  And  when  his 
money,  which  he  had  sparingly  from  his  mother,  who  yet  kept  the 
purse,  failed  him,  he  would  make  the  victuallers  trust  him^  to 
such  a  ruin  of  his  credit  and  reputation,  he  being  as  famous  for  his 
ranting  and  his  scores^  as  after,'  for  his  prayers  and  victories,  that 
the  ale-wives  of  Huntingdon,  if  they  saw  him  coming,  would  set 
up  a  cry,  ^  Here  comes  young  Cromwell,  shut  up  the  doors,  aad 
so  keep  him  out.'  But  he  had  better,  success  in  the  war,  for  thei^ 
there  was  no  shutting  of  him  out,  no  garison  or  castle,  or  strength 
whatsoever,  was  sufficient  to  debar  him.  But  that  may  be  impu- 
table to  the  luck  of  his  former  atchievcments,  fortune  being  tied 
at  his  girdle,  and  keeping  a  constant  tenor  with  him ;  for,  at  this 
age,  he  would  make  nothing  of  beating  of  tinkers,  and  such 
masty  fellows  at  quarter-staff,  or  any  such  weapon  they  would 
chuse ;  so  that  he  was  dreaded  by  all  the  ale-drinkers,  as  well  as 
ale-wives  of  the  country. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Horn  Oliver  was  reclaimed  from  these  lezcd  courses^  and  how  he 
joined  himself  to  the  precisersorty  and  became  an 

Hypocritical  Convert* 

By  these  debauched  courses  of  life,  and  regardless  thoughts  how 
the  world  went,  as  long  as  drink  and  company  could  be  had,  no 
matter  how  nor  where ;  he  had  so  endangered  hhs  small  estate  and 
patrimony,  and  was  so  far  iq  debt,  that  he  was  forced  to  retire 
himself,  and  get  out  of  the  way,  and  live  privately,  for  fear  of  pri. 
vate  arrests  and  judgments,  which  were  brought  against  him.  In 
this  Solitary  condition,  he  had  time  to  bethink  himself  of  his  con- 
dition ;  and  having  nothing  else  to  do,  having  played  a  part  at 
Cambridge,  to  personate  another  at  home^  seeming  very  pensive 
and  melancholy,  and  much  reserved  in  his  talk  and  discourse ; 
which,  from  vain,  and  frivolous,  and  wild  speeches,  was  now  al- 
tered into  serious,  and  modest,  and  grave  language,  and  sober  ex. 
pression ;  which,  accommodated  and  set  forth  with  a  more  staid 
and  solemn  aspect  and  gesture,  made  him  appear  to  be  another 
kind  of  person,  having  run  from  the  one  extreme  to  the  other,  from 
stark  naught,  to  too  good  ;  and  it  will  be  a  question  whether,  by 
the  first  he  were  more  destructive  to  himself,  or  by  the  latter,  more 
pernicious  to  his  country. 

This  humour  soured  him  at  last  into  a  precise  puritanism,  with 
whom  his  zealous  design  was  to  ingratiate  himself;  who  increasing 
every  day,  and  being  grown  to  a  headstrong  faction,  he  doubted 
not,  but  if  time  should  serve,  which  his  daring  spirit  (if  he  had 
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not  a  familiar)  told  him  was  a  coming,  to  be  principal  person 
among  them,  and  howsoever,  to  make  up  his  decays  on  his  for- 
tunes, by  the  kind-hearfed  supplies  and  loans  of  the  brotherhood, 
who  were  yery  proud  of  such  a  proselyte. 

In  a  short  time  after,  he  had  learned  to  pray,  and  attained  a 
Tcry  ready  faculty  therein,  which  he  made  no  nicety  to  manifest 
npon  all  occasions,  both  in  their  publick  and  priTate  meetings ;  so 
that  he  was  looked  upon  by  those  of  bis 'godly  party,  as  their 
chiefest  ornament,  and  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  a  strange  won. 
der.  This  artificial  devotion  did  not  only  then  advantage  him, 
but  served  him  thereafter  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
and  was  the  main  ingredient  of  all  his  policies  and  successes.  A 
friar  was  an  ass  to  him  for  saying  of  prayers,  he  was  able  to  gife 
him  two  for  on^  with  his  be^ds  and  by  rote,  and  out«strip  bim 
extempore* 

CHAP.  V. 

Hoto  Oliver^  being  noted  for  his  pretended  Sanctity^  mas  choien 

a  Burgess  of  Cambridge  for  the  Long-Parliament^  and^ 

the  War  breaking  outy  was  made  a  Captain  of  Horse. 

Bt  this  sanctimonious  VizoC)  and  manifested  zeal  for  reforms* 
tion,  which  was  then  in  every  man's  moi\th,  he  was  looked  upua 
•a  the  fittest  instrument  to  promote  it  in  the  parliament,  which  the 
king  had  called  in  }640,  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  state  and 
■  church,  and  to  supply  his  necessities;  and,  therefore,  the  puritan 
faction,  and  his  relations  by  marriage,  as  Mr.  Goodwin,  and  also 
fiambden  of  ikickingham,  laboured,  in  election  of  burgesses  for 
the  town  of  Cambridge,  to  have  him  chosen «  The  town  was  ge- 
nerally infected  with  the  same  disease,  and  therefore  \t  w:as  no  hard 
matter  to  effect  it.  Sitting  in  parliament,  as  a  member,  he  quick)/ 
saw  which  way  the  stream  went,  and  therefore  resolved  to  ran 
one  of  the  first  with  it ;  and  therefore  helped  out  the  noise  and  cry 
for  privilege,  proving  a  great  stickler  ag^nst  the  prerogative,  aod, 
to  that  end,  endeavouring  to  widen  the  breach  ;  ^nd  made  way » by 
inale-pertness  of  tumults,  against  the  king's  person  and  conrt;  in- 
somuch that  he  became  conspicuous  and  noted  for  his  aversion  to 
the  government.  The  flame  of  those  inward  burnings  now  break- 
ing out,  and  because  of  his  influence  in  his  country,  and  his  bold, 
confident  spirit,  he  was  courted  with  a  commission  ( which -he  ac^ 
cepted)  und^r  the  Earl  of  Essqi^,  the  parliament's  general)  and  was 
made  a  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse. 

CHAP.  VL 

Of  the  Exploits  Cromwell  didy  in  the  beginning  of  the  War. 

Having  raised  his  troop,  he  marched  not  presently  with  the 

;ross  and  main  body  of  the  army,  but  was  ordered  to  continue 

ibout  his  own  country,  that  so  his  own  enterprises  might  be  tbe 

>etter  observed,  and  he  taken  notice  of  3  so  that  he  was  a  rising 
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man  from  the  yery  first  beginning  of  our  civil  confusions.  Th« 
first  seryice  that  he  appeared  in,  was  the  seiaure  of  Sir  Henry  Co« 
nisby,  the  sheriff  of  Hertfordshire,  when,  in  a  gallant  contempt 
of  the  parliament,  he  was  proclaiming  the  commission  of  array  at 
St.  Alban's,  and  sending,  him,  and  other  gentlemen,  his  assistance, 
to  London  ;  which  sudden  and  meritorious  exploit  of  his  was  well 
resented,  ^ind  highly  commended  by  the  parliament^/  His  next 
piece  of  diligence  was  the  like  seizure  of  Sir  John  Pettns,  and 
forty  gentlemen  more,  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  who  were  form- 
ing a  party  for  the  king,  and  securing  them  ;  by  which  means,  he 
broke  the  neck  of  any  future  design  in  that,  or  the  next  county  of 
Norfolk,  for  the  royal  interest ;  so  that  he  had  brought  all  the 
eastern  part  of  England  to  the  parliament's  subjection,' by  a  blood« 
less  and  easy  conquest.  But  his  other  victories,  which  were  prin. 
cipally  ascribed  to  him,  though  they  were  joined  with  him,  were 
Tery  sanguineous,  and  fatally  cruel. 

As  his  last  home  employment,  he  was  ordered  to  purge  and 
to  inspect  the  Unive)rsity,  wherein  he  proceeded  with  so 
much  rigpur  against  that  place  of  his  own  nurture,  &c.  it  was 
conceived  he  would  at  last  as  mercilesly  use  his  mother,  then 
bleeding  England.  Which  work  being  over,  and  unhappily  ef- 
fected, Cromwell  was  the  only  man ;  his  prudence,  fortune,  and 
valonr  every  where  applauded  and  extolled,  and  he  reputed  for 
one  of  the  most  eminent  and  able  commanders  in  the  parliament's 
army. 

It  was  time,  therefore,  now  to  shew  him  abroad,  having  armed^ 
disciplined,  and  paid  his  men  so  carefully,  that  there  was  no  doubt 
of  their  pre?ailing  upon  any  equal  enemy,  and  under  the  conduct 
of  so  vigilant  and  wary  a  leader,  whose  only  aim  it  was  to  keep 
dp  his  reputation  to  greater  undertakings.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
a  conjunction  and  assistance  of  the  Scots,  who  were  entered  £ng. 
land,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester, 
who  had  raised  his  army  out  of  the  associated  counties,  as  Cam- 
bridge, Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Suifolk,  &:c.  Those  armies  being 
joined,  and  mastering  the  field  (the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  who 
opposed  them,  retreating  into  York)  they  resolved  to  besiege  that 
city :  To  the  relief  whereof.  Prince  Rupert  came,  and  forcing 
them  to  draw  off  from  th^ir  league,  he  gave  them  battle  on  Mar- 
ston-Moor,  July  2,  1*644.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  Prince 
Rupert  had  utterly  discomfited  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  where 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  the  Scots  horse  stood,  and  disordered  the 
main  body  of  the  foot,  so  that  the  day  was  given  for  lost,  the  Scots 
running  and  throwing  down  their  arms  ;  when  Cromwell,  with  his 
CuiC^ssiers,  and  the  rest  of  my  Lord  Manchester's  horse,  who  were 
placed  in  the  right  wing,  fell  with  such  force  and  fury  upon  the 
Lord  Goring's  brigades  on  the  right,  that  they  presently  broke 
ihcm  in  pieces,  and  following  their  success,  before  the  prince  re- 
turned, obtained  a  com  pleat  victory,  killing  no  less  than  five- 
thousand  men,  gaining  their  camp,  bag  and  baggage ;  and,  as  the 
price  of  all,  the  city/  of  Yofk.    Hence  he  acquired  that  terrible 
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name  of  Ironsides,  his  troops  being  reported  nnyulnerable  and 
unconqnerable.  Bj  this  defeat,  he  lifted  up  himself  to  those  great 
titles  and'  places  he  went  through  afterwards. 

CHAP.  VII. 

ji  Continuance  of  his  Successes  against  his  Sovereign  and  his 
Forces;  his  treacherous  and  disloyal  dealing  with  his  Me^sty, 

The  next  field  we  find  him  in,  was  that  of  the  second  Newberry^ 
October  27,  1644,  where,  with  the  same  felicj  and  Talour,  he  had 
the  better,  on  that  part  of  the  field,  where  he  fought,  and  con- 
tributed mainly  to  that  piece  of  a  rictory  the  parliament  forcei 
had  there ;  when,  to  cloud  and  damp  this  rising  martialist,  he  was 
articled  against  by  his  superior  officers,  for  some  miscarriages  and 
practices  in  the  army,  to  the  hinderance  of  the  serTice,  which  was 
indeed  his  ambitious  insinuation  into  the  affection  of  the  soldiery; 
but  this  was  never  prosecuted,  his  friends,  the  grandees  of  die 
Independent  party,  interposing  and  justifying  him,  for  a  godly, 
expert,  and  valiant  commander.  ' 

This  Independent  faction  was  now  grown  too  crafty,  and  Bad 
supplanted  their  brother  of  Presbytery,  by  new  modelling  the 
army,  turning  out  most  .of  Essex's  officers,  and  dismissing  all 
members  of  parliament  from  their  several  commanda  therein; 
among  which  number,  Cromwell  should  have  been  included,  bot  bis 
partisans  wrought  so,  thathe  was  continued  for  forty  days,  and,  those 
expired,  longer,  and  longer,  even  till  the  war  ended.  By  thb  said 
model  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  made  Lord  General,  and  Cromwell, 
after  some  time,  Lieutenant  General,  being  the  only  man  looked 
upon  able  to  carry  on  the  Independent  interest.  The  first  action 
he  engaged  in,  in  this  quality,  was  his  routing  of  the  queen's  regi> 
ment  and  some  other  troops  (come  from  Worcester  to  fetch  the 
king  from  Oxford,  then  designed  to  be  besieged  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1645)  at  Islip  Bridge;  then  his  immediate  summoning 
and  taking  Blechindon  House,  April  24,  where  after,  as  he  was 
designing  a  stratagem  upon  Faringdon  House,  he  was  set  upon 
by  as  vigilant  a  commander  as  himself,  the  Lord  Goring,  and  re- 
ceived a  smart  brush,  and  the  only  one  throughout  the  war ;  which 
now  hastening  to  an  end,  at  the  fatal  Naseby,  he  was  called  from 
out  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  (whither  he  had  been  lately  sent  to  secure 
it,  it  being  thought  the  king  would  have  turned  his  now  successful 
arms  thitherward)  to  assist  the  fjeneral,  who,  by  his  letters  to  the 
parliament,  had  desired  it.  That  unfortunate  day  the  14th  of 
June,  1646,  owes  its  dismalncss  to  the  fortune  of  this  rebel,  whose 
troops  alone  could  glory  in  that  atchifTment ;  for  the  left  wioff  of 
that  army,  where  I reton,  his  son-in.law,  commanded,  was  abso- 
lutely routed,  and  the  main  body  sorely  distressed ;  so  that  Crom- 
well alone  assured  that  victory. 

So  ended  the  first  war,  with  the  praises  and  triumphs  of  this 
man  of  war,  adored  and  worshiped  by  his  party,  who  stuck  not 
to  blaspheme  God  and  his  Scriptures,  attributing  all  those  Ho- 
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sanna's,  and  psalms,  and  songs  of  dcHyerance  and  Tictory  to  this 
their  champion,  in  effect,  making  a  meer  idol  of  him  ;  which  pha* 
natick  religious  reneration  he  missed  not  to  improTc,  though,  for 
the  present,  he  covered  his  ambition  with  modesty  and  humility, 
ascribing  all  things,  in  a  canting  way  of  expression,  to  the  good- 
ness and  omnipotence  of  God,  which  he  frequently  and  impious- 
ly abused,  intituling  it  to  all  his  wicked  and  villainous  designs  and 
actions. 

The  war  thus  ended,  and  the  king  having  escaped  their  swords, 
and  so  the  main  rub  yet  lay  in  the  way  to  his  projected  sovereignty  ; 
he  resolved  by  treachery  to  ruin  him.    To  this  purpose,  that  he 
might  render  the  king  indisposed  to  the  terms  and  propositions  of ' 
the  parliament,  which  were  hard  and  unreasonable  enough  besides, 
he  pretended  to  the  king,  that  the  army  should  take  his  part,  and 
declare  for  him  ;  as  on  the  other  side  (in  the  parliament  house,  and 
privately  in  the  army,  telling  them  that  the  king's  design  of  peace 
and  agreement  was  only  to  get  them  disbanded,  and  then  hang 
them  for  their  rebellion)  he  exasperated  them  against  the  king, 
adding  that  God  had  hardened  his  heart  against  any  composure, 
and  had  rejected  him ;  and  when  all  this  would  not  do,  but  that 
the  people  every  day  more  and  more  were  undeceived,  and  he 
dQnceired  a  fear,  they  might  rescue  the  king  from  Hampton-court, 
and  bring  him  to  London,  which  the  king  and  all  good  men  desired; 
he  contrired  another  wicked  device  to  the  king's  final  orerthrow, 
by  scaring  him  with  the  adjutators'  (such  were  two  selected, 'out  of 
each  company  and  troop)  conspiracy  to  assassinate  him,  and  so 
making  him  fly  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  distant  and  sure  prison, 
from  whence  he  never  came  but  to  his  death.     The  king  a  while 
before  was  not  ignorant  of  these  treacherous  arts  of  Cromwell, 
seeing  nothing  performed,  as  to  substance,  of  whatever  he  pro. 
mised,  and,  therefore,  did  roundly  tax  him  with  his  faithlesness ; 
who,  at  the  upshot,  told  the  king,  that  he  did  misconstrue  hia 
words,  or  else  he  remembered  no  such  matter  ;  and  that,  if  it  were 
80,  yet  it  were  no  time  to  perform  them,  till  the  discipline  of  the 
army  was  recovered,  and  those  adjutators  in  a  capacity  to  be  ques- 
tioned, who  were  now  most  outrageously  and  uncontroulably  vio- 
lent against  his  person  and  government,  with  many  more  such 
flams  and  delays,  and  traiterous  fallacies. 

The  king  being  in  prison  at  Caresbroke  Castle  in  the  said  isle, 
by  the  juggling  of  Cromwell  with  Hammond  the  governor  (brother 
to  one  of  the  king's  most  affected  chaplains)  an  ungrateful  fellow, 
who  owed  himself  to  the  king's  bounty,  several  fresh  attempts 
were  made  for  his  restitution  ;  that,  which  particularly  concerned 
this  Oliver,  was  the  Welch  insurrection  at  Pembroke,  which  town, 
in  July,  after  a  brave  defence,  was  surrendered  to  him ;  and  th» 
Scots  invasion  under  Duke  Hamilton,  whose  army,  to  which  were 
joined  some  three  thousand  English  under  Sir  Marmaduke  Lang- 
dale,  he  totally  defeated  at  Preston  in  Lancashire,  on  the  17th  of 
August  (and  not  long  after  the  General  Fairfax  took  in  Colchester, 
which  ,hs^  stood  out  three  months  in  expectation  of  relief  from 
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this  army,  upon  the  same  account)  and  pursued  his  yictorj  as  far 
as  Scotland,  marching  to  Edinburgh,  and  there  making  sure  of  a 
party,  dealing  with  bribes,  and  other  forceable  persuasions,  and 
making  them  disarm  tbemseWes  to  give  him  no  disturbance  or  ia« 
terruption,  in  the  accomplishing  his  most  execrable  regicide,  for 
which  he  was  now  ready,  the  expected  advantages  and  opportuni- 
ties being  now  in  his  hand. 

CHAP.  VIIL 

Cromwell  turns  out  the  Parliament^  murders  the  King^  and  sets 
up  a  Commonwealth^  zsho^  invading  Scotland  and  Ireland^ 

make  him  their  General, 

Cromwell  posting  to  London,  he  and  his  son  Ireton  put  the 
council  of  officers,  to  demand  justice  upon  the  king,  as  the  capital 
oflfender,  and  author  of  alb  the  troubles  and  bloodshed;  which  be 
so  eagerly  prosecuted,  that  though  the  parliament  had  nearly  con. 
eluded  with  the  king  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  after  a  full  treaty,  be 
by  Col.  Pride,  one  that  would  venture  upon  any  thing  he  was 
commanded  by  him,  secludes  twice  the  major  part  of  the  members, 
and  then  packs  up  a  juncto  of  army  blades,  of  some  fifty,  wbo 
constitute  a  high  court  of  justice,  by  which  the  martyr  king  was 
traiterously  and  barbarously  condemned  and  beheaded,  January 
30.  ^Y  the  same  juncto  and  rump  of  a  parliament,  the  kingship 
and  government  by  a  single  person  was  voted  useless  and  danger* 
ous,  to  which  Cromwell  freely  assented,  as  purposing  to  time  bis 
ambition,  now  the  great  obstacle  was  removed. 

But,  though  the  king  and  his  interest  were  defunct  in  England, 
yet  they  were  not  in  Ireland  or  Scotland  ;  whereupon,  Cromwell 
is  made  general  for  the  Irish  expedition,  and  though  he  was  the 
only  dissiiader  of  the  soldiery  from  that  service,  during  the  quarrel 
betwixt  the  Independents  and  the  Presbyterians,  and  while  ho  had 
accomplished  his  mischieyous  ends  upon  the  king;  yet  now  he  is 
severely  bent  to  transport  such  as  the  lot  should  appoint :  Which 
the  levelling  party,  the  adjutators,  whelps  of  his  own  litter,  re- 
fusing  and  mutinying,  them  likewise  under  pretence  of  a  treaty, 
and  giving  and  receiving  satisfaction  (their  usual  expressions)  he 
betrays  and  surprises  at  Burford  (not  daring  to  venture  a  fight 
with  them,  for  fear  of  a  total  defection  of  his  own  party)  and  bad 
the  ring-leaders  shot  to  death. 

Having  surmounted  tfiis  difficulty,  he  wafts  his  army  oTcr  inta 
Ireland,  and  presently  storms  Tredagh,  and  understanding  it  wa» 
the  flower  of  the  king's  army,  set  there  to  give  him  a  repulse, 
having  twice  been  beaten  off,  he  led  his  men  himself  the  third 
time,  and  entered,  and  put  all  to  the  sword  (haying  amused  the 
defendants  who  maintained  the  breach,  but,  having  then  lost  , 
their  colonel,  were  in  some  confusion,  through  offer  of  quarter, 
and  by  that  device  got  admittance)  with  a  like  baseness,  treachery, 
and  cruelty. 

After  tbat^  followed  the  rendition  of  most  of  that  kingdom^  ibo 
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Lord-Iieut«nant  thereof,  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,-  being  in  no 
condition  to  resist  him:  Whereupon  the  Scotch  war  then  newly 
beginning,  Cromwell  was  sent  for  orer,  and  the  Presbyterian  mi- 
nisters,  set  on,  no  doubt,  by  some  of  bis  agents,  having  inveigled 
Fairfax  with  the  unlawfulness  of  his  engaging  against  their  good 
brethren,  he  laid  down  his  commission,  which  was  readily  conferred 
on,  and  taken  up  by  Cromwell. 

CHAP.'  IX. 

Of  CtomwelVs  March  into  Scotland^  his  Victories  at  Dunbar  and 
kVorceatery  and  the  Reduction  of  that  Kingdom. 

Gladly  did  Oliver  undertake  this  war,  for  now  he  was  sure  to 
make  the  army  his  own,  by  placing  and  displacing  of  officers. 
Long  it  was,  and  many  delays  were  used  by  the  Scots,  before  they 
would  be  brought  to  tight,  intending  to  starve  the  English  army, 
which  was  near  done  to  their  hands,  and  Oliver  sneaking  away 
home,  when  tlie  precipitate  blue  cap,  greedy  of  spoil  and  victory, 
would  needs  fall  upon  them  at  Dunbar,  Sept.  3,  1650,  and  were 
there,  by  the  prowess  anjd  desperate  valour  of  their  enemies,  to- 
tally overcome.  Cromwell,  therefore,  now  marches  back,  again 
to  Edinburgh,  and  buys  that  impregnable  castle,  of  the  traitor 
Dundass,  and  advances  against  king  Charles  the  Second,  who  lay 
encamped  by  Stirling ;  but  he  not  stirring  out  of  his  fortified  camp, 
and  there  beiiig  no  other  or  further  passage  into  Scotland,  but 
over  the  Frith,  an  arm  of  the  sea :  Cromwell  wafts  over  most  part 
of  his  army,  and  defeats  a  Scots  party,  while  the  king  gives  Crom. 
well  the  go.by,  being  two  days  march  before  him,  and  after  a  te. 
dious  march,  came  to  Worcester,  August  22;  whither,  not  long 
after,  came  Cromwell  in  great  doubt  aiid  perplexity  by  the  way 
(having  left  General  Monk,  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Scotland,  who, 
shortly  after,  reduced  the  whole  kingdom)  and  beset  the  town, 
being  recruitjed,  and  piade  up  with  his  old  army,  to  above  forty, 
thousand  men ;  what  shall  I  say,  of  that  unfortunate  day  ?  The 
king  was  worsted,  and  most  miraculously  escaped,  and  so  Crom- 
well might  have  leave  to  play. 

But  no  such  matter,  the  time  was  come,  he  had  loiig  expected, 
to  act  his  own  game,  and  appear  in  it  for  himself,  for  by  the  year 
J6S3,  Scotland  and  Ireland  being  wholly  subdued,  and  in  the 
hand!)  of  his  most  trusty  privado's  and  con^dents,  his  new  Son-in.. 
Law  Fleetwood  (for  Ireton  was  dead  of  the  plague  at  Limerick) 
being  Deputy  of  Ireland,  and  General  Monk  Governor  of  Scot. 
land  ;  he  proposeth  to  the  parliament  the  desires  of  the  army,  for 
their  dissolutiion,  to  make  way  for  succession  of  a  new  rcprescn. 
tative;  which  they  endeavouring  to  delay,  and  to  impose  upon  hiui 
with  the  necessities  Of  their  sitting  a  while  longer,  his  ambition 
could  brook  no  longer  retardment:^,  but  sent  Major-general  liar- 
risen  on  the  ^Oth  of  April,  1653,  to  out  their  rump-ships;  which 
he  accordingly  did,  to  the  general  rejoicing  of  the  people,  who 
considered  nor  cared,  who  should  come  next,  so  they  were  cid  ot' 
these. 

VOL.  yiJ.  T 
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CHAP.  X. 

How  Cromwell  ordend  the  Government  afterward^  and  how  he 
made  himself  Lord  Protector  of  England. 

After  the  mmp  was  thus  dissolved,  OliTer  by  the  advice  (for. 
sooth)  of  his  general  council  of  officers,  erected  a  council  of  state, 
of  such  as  were  true  to  his  interest,  and  the  armj,  and  were  well 
fledged  with  the  spoils  of  the  kingdom  ;  but,  perceiving  that  was 
but  a  slender  authority  to  derive  the  government  to  hin^self,  which 
was  the  first  and  last  thing  intended,  he  called  a  picked  conventi- 
cle, of  the  like  batch  as  himself  and  his  followers,  all  of  the  godly 
party,  whom  he  stiled  a  parliament ;  the  name  whereof  was  enough 
to  authorise  and  dignify  the  resignation  of  the  authority  they  had 
from,  to,  him :  and  their  odious  actions,  moreover,  would  make 
a  single  person  f  himself)  more  acceptable ;  for  these  wild  fellows 
were  upon  abolishing  the  ministry,  and  opening  the  floodgate  to 
heresy  and  atheism ;  when  Cromwell  dissolved  them,  and  with  them 
discarded  his  old  friend,  and  their  darling.  Major-general  Harri- 
son, who  was  tampering  with  the  army  to  unhorse  Oliver ;  but  he 
smelt  him  out,  and  cashiered  him,  as  he  did  his  trusty  friend  Lam- 
bert, soon  after,  as  finding  they  were  both  greater  in  the  army, 
than  his  safety  and  interest  would  suffer :  So  impossible  it  b  for 
brethren  in  iniquity  long  to  continue  in  love  and  friendship.  OliTer 
would  endure  no  competitor,  but  resolved  to  be  single  and  su- 
preme. 

CHAP.  XL 

How  Oliver  zcas  sworn  Protectory  and  how  he  managed  the 

Government^  briefly* 

That  little  or  foolish  parliament  being  divided  among  themselrei, 
one  part  thereof  resigned  their  power  unto  Oliver,  who  straight- 
with  caused  the  commissioner  of  the  seal,  Mr.  Lisle,  to  administer 
him  an  oath,  on  the  sixteenth  of  December,  1653,  before  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  London,  in  Westminster-hall, 
to^observc  a  model  of  government  in  forty-two  articles;  which 
instrument  of  his,  as  was  said,  was  found  in  my  Lady  Lamberff 
placket,  and  thereupon  he  was  proclaimed  lord  protector ;  in  Fe- 
bruary he  was  feasted  sumptuously  in  the  city,  and  knighted  the 
lord  mayor,  as  he  did  many  others  afterwards,  upon  whom  he  bad 
better  have  pissed :  He  made,  also,  one  lord,  but  he  never  owned 
it.  Now,  though  he  was  proclaimed  protector,  yet  he  knew  the 
people  took  him  for  no  such  thing  ;  therefore  he  called  a  parlia- 
ment according  to  form,  thinking  to  have  been  declared  so  by  tiiem; 
but  they  would  not  own  him,  or  his  authority.  Seeing,  there- 
fore, he  could  neither  get  reputation  nor  money  at  home,  he  re- 
solved to  have  it  from  the  king  of  Spain's  West-Indies ;  but,  at 
llispaniola,  his  forces,  under  General  Venables,  were  strange!/ 
defeated^  and  forced  to  plant  themselves  in  Jamaica,  and  fight  for 
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bread  instead  of  gold.  He  likewise  started  seyeral  plots  (the  fox 
was  the  finder)  against  cavaliers,  such  as  Colonel  Gcrrard,  and 
afterwards  Colonel  Pen  ruddock  (maintaining  intelligence,  at  the 
price  of  one-thousandfiTe-hundred  per  aunutn,  With  one  Manning, 
a  clerk  to  the  king's  secretary,  who  then  resided  at  Colen,  who 
discovered  most  of  the  king's  council,  till  he  was  discovered  him- 
self,  and  executed)  on  purpose  to  terrifj  people,  and  those  espe- 
cially, from  rising  against  him. 

Now,  Mhen  Oliver  saw  he  could  not  attain  his  will  bv  whole 
porliameBts,  he  resolved  on  his  old  expedient,  to  garble  a  parlia. 
ment,  call  it,  and  then  cull  it,  which  he  did,  and  secluded  those 
members  that  would  not,  before  they  entered,  recognise  and  own 
his  highness ;  by  which  means  two  parts  of  three  were  excluded, 
and  he,  by  the  remainder,  complimented  with  the  stile  of  king  ; 
but,  for  fear  of  Lambert  and  Harrison,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
kingdom,  especially  the  army,  he  durst  not  accept  of  it;  but  Was 
content  to  take  the  title  of  protector  from  their  hands  ;  and  was 
accordingly,  on  the  sixteenth  of  June,  1657,  solemnly  installed  by 
the  speaker.  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington,  again,  in  Westminster- 
hall,  and  the  parKament  adjourned,  who  had  likewise  passed  an 
act  for  erecting  of  a  thing  called  another  house,  consisting  of  such 
lords  as  Pride,  Hewson,  and  Barkstead;  but,  upon  the  meeting 
of  a  full  hokise,  after  the  adjournment,  all  this  new  structure  was 
questioned,  even  to  Oliver  himself;  who  thereupon,  in  a  passion, 
and  transported  beyond  his  vizarded  sanctity,  with  an  oath,  by  the 
Hying  God,  dissolved  them. 

In  the  year  16 §8,  he  assisted  the  French  against  the  Spaniard, 
and  helped  them  to  take  Dun  kirk,  which,  for  his  pains,  he  had 
delivered  to  him ;  and,  no  doubt,  it  was  the  best  service  he  ever 
did  \jc^  his  country.  But,  during  this  nnenvied  triumph,  having 
drenched  bis  polluted  hands  in  more  innocent  and  loyal  blood, 
namely,  that  of  Dr.  Hewet,  and  Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  God  put  a 
hook  into  the  mouth  of  this  Leviathan,  and  having  snatched  away 
his  beloved  daughter,  Clayppole,  just  before,  on  the  third  of  Sep- 
tember, 1658,  his  great  successful  day,  he  was  hurried  in  a  tem- 
pest out  of  the  world,  which  he  bad  so  long  troubled ;  and,  on  the 
sixteenth  of  November  following,  was  most  magnificently  buried, 
to  the  only  sorrow  of  those  who  furnished  the  mourning  and  page- 
antry thereof,  leaving  his  wife  Elisabeth,  alias  Joan,  with  two 
sons,  Richard,  who  succeeded,  till  he  tamely  and  cowardly  re- 
signed, and  is  now  fled  for  his  father's  debts ;  and  Henry,  and  a 
daughter  ydeped  Frances  Rich.  A  person,  as  it  is  well  charactered 
of  him,  fit  to  be  a  prince  of  Tartars  or  Cannibals. 

Before  the  king  returned  into  £ns;land,  Colonel  Henry  Crom- 
well, son  of  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  obtained  license  of  the  king  to 
change  that  hateful  name  into  Williams,  which  was  the  name  of  this 
family,  before  they  married  with  a  daughter  and  heir  of  Cromwell ; 
which  was  upon  dmdillon  they  should  take  her  name,  as  well  a« 
estate. 


(    284    ) 

A  NARRATIVE 

OF  THS 

lATPRISONMENT  AND  USAGE  OF  COLONEL  JOHN 

BUTCHINSONy 

Of  Owthorp,  in  the  County  of  Nottingham,  Eiq.  now  do» 
Prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London*  . 

Written  by  himielf,  on  the  sixth  of  April,  1664,  haring  then  receiTed  intiimtioii 
that  he  was  to  be  sent  awaj  to  another  Prison ;  and  therefore  he  thought  $i 
to  print  this,  for  the  satisfying  his  Belationf  and  Friends  of  his  lonooence. 

Let  tbt  prood  bt  aihanMd,  for  they  did  pcnnfiif  wtth  bm^  whhaatacsMei  bati  viH 

meditate  in  thy  pnoepts.   FnU  cxix.  TU  v 

Printed  in  the  Year  1664.    Qulurto,  oootaining  twdnt  FugBi^ 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Thb  following  NarratiTe,  being  written  with  an  air  of  tha  strictest  ^txwa!tj,  oogb 
to  be  preserved  aoxmg  the  other  Materials  for  History,  which  we  accumnktein 
these  Collections,  as  it  affords  a  very  jost  idea  of  the  Methods  of  Justice,  which 
were  at  that  time  in  ase,  and  may  assist  oar  Readers  in  forming  ^  judgiaent 
of  the  Reign  of  Charies  the  Second. 

One  advantage  at  least  will  be  afibrded  bj  the  perosal  of  this  piece ;  the  Reader, 
amidst  his  Indignation  at  the  Cmelties,  and  his  Pity  of  the  Hardships  which 
are  liere  recounted,  cannot  fail  to  congratulate  himself  upon  the  Happiness  of 
living  at  a  Time,  when  no  such  Miseries  are  to  be  felt,  or  soch  Practices  to  be 
foared,— — J.* 

UK)N  the  deTenth  day  of  October,  1553,  being  the  Lord^s. 
day,  about  seTen  of  the  clock  at  night,  there  bebig  at  tliit 
flme  no  one  person  but  my  own  family  in  the  house  with  me,  % 
party  of  horse  came  to  my  house  at  Owthorp  in  Nottinghamshire, 
commanded  by  one  Coronet  Atkinson,  who  told  me,  I  most  ifflme- 
diately  go  with  him  to  Newark.  I  demanded  to  see  his  warrant; 
and,  after  some  dispute,  he  shewed  me  a  scrip  of  paper,  signed 
by  Mr.  Francis  Leke,  one  of  the  depnty  lieutenants,  to  this  efifoct, 
as  near  as  I  can  remember,  for  he  would  not  give  me  a  copy  pf  it 

» 

To  Coronet  Atkinson. 

YOU  are  hereby  required,  to  repair  to  the  house  of  Jobn 
Hutchinson,  Esq.  at  Owthorp,  with  a  party  of  horse,  and 
htm  to  w\ffi  and  bring  forthwith  to  Newark,  and  to  search  tlie 
•aid  hoaie  for  what  arms  yon  can  find,  and  bring  them  away  alio* 
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Haying  shewed  me  thb  order,  ttiey  searched  the  house,  and 
ibnnd  no  arms,   but  four  birdiug  guns  of  my  sons,   which  hung 
openly  in  the  kitchen,  and  them  at  that  time  thej  left ;  but  al- 
though the  night  was  Tery  foul  and  runy,  and  I  myself  was  notst 
that  time  well,  and  had  not  any  accommodation  for  riding,  neither 
of  horsesj  saddles,  or  other  necessaries,  not  haying  been  on  horse- 
back for  many  months  before ;  and  though  I  and  my  family  urged 
these  reasons  to  them,   offering   all  citU  entertainment,  if  they 
would  but  haye  staid  till  the  next  morning,   when  I  might  hayo 
gone  with  the  less  hazard  of  my  life  and  health ;   yet  could  I  not. 
preyail  with  them,  but  he  forced  me  to  borrow  horses  and  go  out- 
of  my  house  at  midnight ;  and,  about  four  of  the  clock  the  next  ^ 
morning,   they  brought  me  to  the  Talbot  at  Newark,  which  is  ' 
tweWe  miles  distant  from  my  house,  and  set  two  sentinels  upon  me 
In  my  chamber. 

Whire  I  was  thus  kept  prisoner  at  Newark,  a  greater  party  of 
horse  than  that  which  fetched  me,  was  sent  again  to  my  house  at 
Owthorp,  under  the  command  of  Tomson  the  Innkeeper  where  I 
lay,  who,  on  Tuesday  the  13th  of  October  at  night,  came  thither, 
and  made  a  stricter  search  all  oyer  the  house,  in  eyery  box  and 
trunk,  in  all  the  bams,  mows,  and  eyery  hole  they  could  imagine^ 
yet  found  no  more  armt  than  the  four  guns,  which  the  former 
party  left  behind  them,  but  these  took  away ;  the  rest  of  the  arms^ 
which  I  had  of  old,  haying  been  all  taken  away  immediately  after 
the  act  of  obliyion  past,  which,  as  I  conceiye,  left  me  as  rightful  a 
possessor  of  my  own  goods,  as  any  other  Englishman ;  yet,  when 
I  was  at  London,  Mr.  Cecil  Cooper  sent  a  party  of  soldiers^  and 
took  them  all  out  of  my  house,  leaying  me  not  so  much  lis  a 
sword,  though  at  that  time  tbere  was  no  prohibition  of  my  wear- 
ing one. 

Haying  been  remoyed  out  of  the  chamber  where  I  w^  first 
lodged  at  Tomson's,  into  a  yery  bad  room^  upon  pretence  that  the 
other  looked  into  the  market  place,  I  received  many  n^ore  inso. 
lences  and  affronts  from  the  drunken  Host,  till  at  length  I  was 
resoWed  to  bear  them  no  longer  ;  seeing,  although  I  had  now  been 
four  days  at  Newark,  neither  the  gentleman  by  whose  warrant  I 
was  fetched,  tho'  he  came  eyery  day  to  the  house  where  I  was, 
nor  any  of  the  king's  officers  came  at  me,  to  let  me  know  why  I 
was  kept  there.  Whereupon,  being  proyoked  by  the  insolence  of 
the  Host  to  throw  something  at  his  head,  upon  the  bustle  between 
usy  Mr.  Leke  came  in,  and  I  had  then  opportunity  to  tell  him  that 
I  stood  upon  my  justification,  and  desired  to  know  my  crime^ 
and  my  accuser^  and  in  the  mean  time  that  I  might  be  kept  as 
safe  at  they  pleased,  so  I  might  be  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of 
this  insolent  fellow,  and  haye  accommodation  fit  for  a  gentleman  ; 
which  when  they  saw  I  would  no  longer  want,  with  much  difficulty, 
after  two  days,  I  obtained  to  be  removed  to  the  next  Inn,  where  I 
was  civilly  treated,  with  guards  still  remaining  upon  me. 

On  Monday,  October  the  nineteenth,  Mr.  Leke  carried  me  with 
a  guard  of  horse  to  W^elbeck^  the  Marquess  of  Neweaitle's  house, , 
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whore  I  was  honourably  entertained  by  the  marqaess,  who,  upon 
discourse  with  me,  told  me,  he  heard  I  desired  to  koow  my  accuser, 
which  he  said,  he  knew  no  more  than  1;  and  my  lord,  upon  tht 
arguments  I  alledged  to  him,  to  evince  my  innocence,  being  per- 
suaded of  it,  sent  me  back  without  a  guard,  only  engaging  me  to 
stay  one  week  at  home  at  my  own  house,  in  which  space,  if  I  heard 
no  more  from  him,  I  might  be  free  to  go  whither  1  would.  I  was 
not  willing  to  ha? e  accepted  this  farour,  but  rather  desired  to  stay 
in  custody  till  my  accuser  was  produced,  and  I  could  clear  myself, 
but,  my  lord  pressing  it  upon  me,  I  could  not  refuse  it;  so  th^ 
night  I  returned  to  Newark,  and  the  next  day  to  my  own  house, 
where  I  stayed  only  till  Thursday,  the  twenty-second,  on  which 
day  about  eleven  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon^  I  was  fetched 
again  prisoner  by  a  party  of  horse,  commanded  by  Corporal  Wil- 
son,  with  a  warrant  signed  by  Mr.  Leke,  and  brought  again  to 
Newark  to  Mr.  Twentimans,  where  I  was  last  quartered,  and.  two 
sentinels  again  set  upon  me. 

The  twenty-third,  Mr.  i.eke  came  to  ms,  and  shewed  me  a  let- 
ter he  had  received  from  the  Marquess  of  Newcastle,  acquaintiog 
him,  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  pursue  the  civility  he  intended  rae, 
having  received  orders  from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  that  I 
should  be  kept  prisoner,  without  pen,  ink,  or  paper;  and,  to  shew 
the  reality  of  this,  there  was  a  copy  of  the  letter  that  brought  the 
order  to  the  marquess,  wherein  there  was  .an  expression  to  this 
effect :  ^  That,  though  the  duke  could  not  make  it  out  as  jet^  he 
was  confident  he  should  find  me  to  be  in  the  plot.  After  Mr. 
Leke  had  communicated  this  to  me,  he  told  me,  that  he  himself 
was  to  go  to  London,  and  the  mayor  of  Newark  was  to  take  me 
into  his  charge. 

After  he  was  gone  from  me,  the  mayor  sent  one  Robert  Beck 
to  tell  me,  I  must  go  along  with  him  to  his  house.     I  asked  bim 
who  he  was ;    he  told  me,  he  was  the  jailor.     I  asked  if  his  house 
were  the  jail;  he  told  me  he  had  prisoners  in  it.    I  asked  him  what 
warrant,  mittimus,  or  order  he  had  to  take  me  into  his  custody, 
as  his  prisoner ;  he  told  me,  he  had  none  in  writing,  but  the  may- 
or's verbal  order.     I  told  him,  I  would  not  go  to  jail  upon  a  ver- 
bal order,  for  no  magistrate  could  send  me  to  jail  without  a  mitti- 
mus, expressing  some  crime,   as  the  cause  of  his  so  doing ;  aod 
therefore  I  desired  him  to  return  to   the  mayor,  and  wish  him  to 
consider  what  he  did,  and  to  take  counsel  of  any  of  the  lawyers  in 
his  own  town,  whether  he  could  legally  carry  me  to  the  jail,  with- 
out calling  me  before  him,  or  having  any  complaint  against  me.. 
But  he  was  resolved,  right  or  wrong,  I  should  go  thither;  and, 
after  many  vain  messages  to  intreat  me  to  go,  when  I  would  not 
be  persuaded  to  it  voluntarily,  he  sent  five  constables,  without  any 
warrant,  but  his  own  word,  to  seiz^  and  carry  me  by  force.     I  ad- 
monished  them  also  of  their  illegal  violence  upon  me;  but  they 
were  bold  to  affront  the  laws,  and  forced  me  out  of  my  quarters, 
along  the  streets,  and  into  the  jail,  where  I  again  told  tho  jailor 
what  danger  of  the  law  he  incurred^  by  receiving  and  detaining  me 
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prisoner ;  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any  mittimus  under  any  magis^ 
trate's  hand,  to  take  me  into  his  custody  as  prisoner  ?  He  told  me, 
he  had  none  but  the  mayor's  verbal  order,  ajud  he  must  do  it,  for 
the  mayor  had  promised  to  bear  him  out;  which  I  desired  the  con- 
stables,  soldiers,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  to  bear  witness  of, 
how  that,  without  any  legal  commitment,  I  was  forced  into  tho 
jail,  where  afterwards  the  fellow  used  me,  for  the  time  I  stayed,  as 
civilly  as  his  house  wou)d  afford ;  but,  by  reason  of  the  plaister- 
floors,  which  I  was  not  used  to,  I  fell  sick  there,  where  I  remained, 
from  Friday  at  night,  October  the  twenty-third,  till  Wednesday 
the  twenty-eighth,  about  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  morning. 

Upon  the  twenty-seventh,  Mr.  Leke  came  to  meat  the  jail,  and 
with  him  the  Marquess  of  Newcastle's  secretary,  and  told  me  the 
marquess  had  received  express  orders  from  the  king,  to  send  me  up 
in  safe  custody  to  London :  But  Mr.  Leke,  finding  me  very  ill, 
was  so  civil  as  to  allow  me  to  go  up  to  London  by  niy  own  house 
(which  was  near  a  road^  that  I  might  take  accommodations  for  my 
journey,  and  be  carried  up  in'my  own  coach,  without  which,  I 
had  not  been  able  to  have  gone  at  that  time.  Mr.  Leke  himsdf^ 
being  necessitated  to  make  more  haste,  went  away  before  the  pav]ty 
of  horse,  that  was  to  guard  me  up,  came  into  Newark ;  and  left 
his  orders  for  sending  me  away  with  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  first  sei* 
zed  me  prisoner. 

The  same  twenty-seventh  of  October,  another  party  of  horse 
came  again  late  in  the  night  to  my  house,  and  searched  my  papers, 
my  wife  and  I  being  both  at  Newark,  what  cabinets  they  found 
not  the  keys  of,  they  broke  open. 

On  the  twenty-eighth,  in  order  to  my  going  to  London,  I  was 
brought  by  Beck  the  jailor  back  to  Twentimans,  to  be  delivered 
to  the  party  of  horse  that  was  to  guard  me  to  London :  But,  they 
coming  very  slowly  and  unwillingly  upon  that  account,  I  remained 
all  that  day  in  the  custody  of  the  jailor  at  the  inn.  At  night  when 
I  was  in  bed,  the  mayor,  being  in  his  cups,  sent  to  command  me, 
to  be  carried  back  to  the  jail ;  but  the  jailor  being  then  more  civil 
and  wise,  knowing  that  I  had  been  some  time  in  bed,  refused  to 
disturb  me,  and  ofiered  that  he,  and  his  man,  would  sit  up  as  a 
guard  upon  me ;  which  would  not  satisfy,  but  they  sent  two  sol- 
diers to  be  set  at  my  door.  The  next  day,  the  party,  commanded 
to  guard  me  up,  not  being  come  into  Newark,  a  mean  fellow, 
which  was  to  command  them,  came  and  told  me,  I  must  go  another 
way,  and  not  by  my  own  house,  nor  have  the  privilege  of  being 
carried  by  my  own  coach,  which  Mr.  Leke  had  allowed  me. 
Whereupon  I  sent  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  had  the  order  from  Mr. 
Leke  to  send  me  away, .  and  he  having  been  formerly  a  great  pro* 
secuter  of  me,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  have  broken  the  act  of 
oblivion  upon  me.  Whether  malice,  or  ignorance  how  to  behave 
himself,  or  vexation  to  find  the  country  so  unready  in  this  service, 
moved  him  to  it,  I  know  not,  but  he  was  so  obstinate,  in  a  peevish 
cross  humour,  to  have  cut  me  off  from  all  the  humanity  that  Mr. 
Leke  had  shewed  me;  that^  although  Mr.  Cecil  Cojoper,  and  Mr. 
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Penistone  Whallej,  one  a  deputy  lieotenant,  and  both  jastices  of 
the  peace  of  the  county,  persuaded  him  all  they  could,  yet  no  rea* 
flonable  thing  could  be  obtained  from  him,  till  I,  growing  as  reso* 
lute  as  he,  was  dispatching  a  post  to  the  Marquess  of  Newcastle,  to 
intreat  a  countermand  of  his  barbarism,  who  would  hare  forced 
me  on  horse^back  when  I  was  so  ill  that  I  could  not  have  ridden 
one  stage,  without  manifest  hazard  of  never  being  able  to  ride  ano- 
ther. At  length,  by  the  renewed  cifil  interposition  of  Mr.  Coo- 
per, he  was  oTerruled  to  condescend,  that,  some  of  the  horse  ap. 
pointed  for  my  guard  being  come  in,  I  should  go  with  tfiem  to  mjr 
>  own  house  that  night,  and  there  expect  the  rest  the  next  morning. 
This  contest  ending  about  sunset,  the  twenty-ninth  day  I  was 
brought  out  of  Newark,  and  the  coach  overthrown  and  broken 
in  thf.  night,  so  that  I  was  forced  to  stay  the  next  day  at  Ow thorp 
to  mend  it,  and,  on  Saturday  the  thirty-first,  was  brought  to  Stam. 
ford  where  I  would  have  rested  the  Sabbath-day,  but,  they  not 
suffering  me,  on  Tuesday  the  third  of  November,  I  was  brought 
to  the  crown  in  Holbourn,  and  the  next  morning  received  by  Mr. 
Leke,  and  immediately  carried,  with  part  of  the  guard  that  brought 
me  up,  to  the  Tower  of  London;  and,  by  the  same  Mr.  Leke, 
now  Sir  Francis  Leke,  deliyered  there  a  prisoner,  by  a  warrant 
signed  by  secretary  Bennet,  bearing  date  the  twenty.fifth  of  Octo- 
ber, wherein  I  stood  committed  close  prisoner  for  treasonable  prac 
tices,  although  the  secretary  had  never  seen  nor  examined  me,  nor 
any  other  magistrate,  to  know  whether  or  no  I  could  clear  myself 
from  the  charge  of  treasonable  practices,  if  there  were  any  such 
given  against  me. 

On  Friday,  November  the  sixth,  I  was  sent  for  by  secretary 
Bennet  to  his  lodgiugs  at  White-Hall,  which  was  the  first  time  I 
was  examined,  and  the  questions  lie  asked  me  were, 

1.  Where  1  had  lived  these  four  or  ^Ye  months? 

I  answered,  constantly  at  my  own  house  in  Nottinghamshire. 

2.  What  company  used  to  resort  to  my  house? 

I  told  him,  none,  not  so  much  as  my  nearest  relations  scarce 
ever  saw  me. 

3.  What  company  I  frequented  ? 

I  told  him,  none,  for  I  never  stirred  out  of  my  own  house  to 
Tisit  any. 

He  said.  That  was  very  much. 

4.  Whether  I  knew  Mr.  Henry  Neyil? 
I  answered.  Very  well. 

He  asked.  When  I  saw  him  ? 

I  said,  To  my  best  remembrance,  never  since  the  king  came  in. 
Then  he  asked,  When  I  writ  to  him  ? 
I  said,  Neyer  in  my  life. 
When  he  writ  to  me  ? 
I  said,  Never- 
'  Whether  any  messages  had  passed  from  him  to  me^  or  ms  tt 
him? 
I  answered)  None  at  all. 
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5.  Whether  none  had  ever  mored  anj  thing  cancenflffilg  a  re« 
publick  to  me  ? 

I  told  hin,  I  knew  none  so  indiscreet 

6.  What  children  I  had? 

I  told  him,  Four  sons  and  four  daughters. 

What  age  my  sons  were  ? 

I  told  him,  Two  were  at  man's  estate,  two  little  children. 

7.  Where  I  went  to  church  to  hear  diTine  senrice,  common- 
prayer  ? 

I  toM  him,  No  where ;  for  I  neyer  stirred  oat  of  ray  own  house. 

Whether  I  had  it  not  read  there  ? 

I  answered  ingenuously,  No. 

How  I  then  did  for  my  soul's  comfort? 

To  which  I  answered,  sir,  I  hope  you  will  leaye  that  for  me 
to  account  between  God  and  my  own  soul. 

He  then  told  me,  I  had  cut  liim  off  of  many  questions  he  should 
have  asked  me,  by  my  answer  to  these,  and  I  might  return. 

Sol  was  sent  back  again  to  the  Tower,  with  two  of  the  war« 
ders  which  brought  me  thither  to  guard  me. 

Not  long  after,  at  the  same  time,  when  Mr.  Wafers,  who  was 
brought  prisoner  to  the  Tower  out  of  Yorkshire,  was  sent  for  to 
Whitehall,  I  was  also  in  rery  great  haste  carried  thither;  but  with 
a  stronger  guard,  and  greater  formality  and  strictness,  than  before ; 
for  now  I  had  not  only  the  Deputy-lieutenant,  and  my  own  keeper, 
but  a  guard  of  muikctiers  by  water  with  me ;  and,  when  I  came 
to  ]a(id  at  Whitehali*stairs,  th^re  was  ready  an  officer,  one  Mr. 
Andrews,  to  reccire  me,  who,  witha  file  or  two  of  musketiers,  car. 
ried  me  to  Sir  Henry  Ben  net's  lodgings,  and  there  I  observed  a 
great  deal  of  care  to  place  the  guard- at  the  outward  door  in  the 
court,  that  none  might  peep  in,  except  some  few  gentlemen,  who 
were  admitted  to  stare  me  in  the  face,  none  being  in  the  room, 
except  Mr.  Andrews  and  myself,  for  a  long  time,  till  at  last  my 
keeper  thrust  in.  In  which  room  I  thus  stayed  two  hours,  cou- 
cluding  that  I  should  now  be  confronted  by  some  accuser,  or  at 
least  have  an  examination  more  tending  to  treasonable  practices 
than  my  first  seemed  to  do,  especially  understanding  ihat  Mr* 
Waters  had  been  some  hours  before  in  the  house,  and  was  yet 
there ;  but,  at  last,  out  comes  Mr.  Secretary  Bennet,  who  calling 
me  a  littleasidetotbe  window,  from  Mr.  Andrews  and  my  keeper, 
says,  '  Mr.  Hutchinson,  you  have  now  been  some  days  prisoner, 
^  have  you  recollected  yourself  an^  thing  more  that  you  have  to 
^  say,  than  when  I  last  spoke  to  you  ?' 

To  whom  I  answered.  That  I  had  nothing  to  recollect,  nor 
more  to  say. 

Are  you  sure  of  it  ?  said  he. 

I  replied,  Very  sure. 

Then,  said  he,  you  must  return  to  prison. 

And  accordingly  I  was  carried  by  the  same  guard  back  again  to 
the  Tower,  where  i  have  ever  since  been  kept  close  prisoner,  with 
all  imaginable  strictness,  to  the  ruin  of  my  health  and  all  my  atfairs. 

After  Michaelmas  term  had  thus  past,  in  the  be^Va\xv^%  oi  dvo^^ 
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tllemas  term,  I  sent  my  wife  to  Sir  Henrj  Bennet,  to  acquaint  him 
what  infinite  prejudice  this  close  imprisonment  was  to  me,  by  rea- 
son of  a  mortage  upon  ray  estate,  and  the  advantage  that  my  te- 
Hants  and  all  other  people  made  of  my  close  restraint,  which  hin- 
dered me  from  speaking  to  my  lawyers  and  others,  that  it  nearly 
concerned  me,  to  treat  with,  about  my  affairs ;  but  the  secretary 
told  her,  that  I  was  a  rery  unhappy  person,  in  regard  of  my  for- 
mer  crimes.  To  which  she  answered,  she  esteemed  me  very  happj, 
in  that  I  was  comprised  in  the  act  of  oblivion ;  but  he,  with  a 
doubled  reflexion  on  my  former  crimes,  notwithstanding  she  had 
put  him  in  mind  of  the  act  of  oblivion,  said,  He  should  not  move  the 
king  to  allow  me  any  more  liberty,  unless  he  could  be  secured,  it 
might  be  more  safe  for  his  majesty,  than  he  could  apprehend  it 
After  such  a  real  necessity,  as  she  made  it  appear  to  bam,  there 
was  of  suffering  persons  to  come  to  me,  to  treat  of  the  concern- 
ments of  my  estate,  it  booted  her  not,  to  urge  the  danger  of  my 
health,  and  all  other  inconveniences  which  I  suffered  by  being  for- 
ced to  make  provision  for  my  dispersed  family  in  three  places,  the 
intolerable  charge  of  it,  and  the  impossibility  of  procaring  sup- 
plies, while  I  was  kept  thus.  All  this  was  neglected,  and  wrought 
no  other  effect,  but  to  turn  the  undeserved  oppressions^  I  groan 
under,  into  as  unjust  a  reproach  upon  me. 

I  had  not  written  this  narrative,  bat  that  I  understand,  now, 
after  twenty-two  weeks  close  imprisonmnent  in  the  Tower,  instead 
of  being  brought  to  a  legal  trial  or  set  at  liberty,  I  am  to  be  re- 
moved from  hence  to  another  prison ;  and  though  the  form  and 
date  of  the  warrant  of  my  commitment  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  compared  with  the  day  of  my  first  being  brought  to 
town,  together  with  the  times  and  manner  of  my  examinations  by 
Mr.  Secretary  Bennet,  did  clearly  let  me  see,  how  it  was  resolicd 
I  should  be  disposed  of,  before  it  could  possibly  be  known  whe- 
ther I  should  appear  guilty  or  innocent,  if  any  accusation  was 
given  in  against  me,  not  having  at  that  time,  nor  till  some  days 
after  I  bad  been  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  ever  been  examined 
by  any  man  ;  yet  it  being  still  more  manifest,  by  assigning  me  to  a 
prison,  in  a  place  so  remote  from  my  family  and  affairs,  and  so 
dangerous  to  my  infirm  constitution,  to  say  nothing  of  the  intole- 
rable charge,  as  that  is,  to  which  I  hear  I  must  go  ;  and  indeed, 
neither  this  where  yet  I  am,  whilst  I  am  close  kept  up,  nor  scarce 
any  other  isle  or  castle,  that  I  know  of,  will  be  much  less  mischie- 
Tous  to  me  in  those  respects.  I  hold  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  my  own 
innocence,  to  publish  this  narrative,  whether  I  be  seint  away,  or 
stay  in  this  prison,  it  being  equally  destructive  to  my  life  and  fa- 
mily ;  leaving  my  blood,  if  thus  spilt,  and  the  ruin  of  my  family, 
thus  occasioned,  to  cry  to  heaven  for  that  justice,  which  I  am  not 
thought  worthy  of  here.  And  whilst  I  am  yet  suffered  to  breathe, 
having  no  other  refuge  on  earth,  putting  up  my  petitions  to  the 
great  judge  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  one  not  without  hope  in  God, 
in  the  words  of  the  prophet  David,  Psal.  xliii.  Judge  me,  O  God, 
and  jplead  my  cause,  &c.  John  Hutchinson. 

Firpm  the  Tower  of  London,  ApTU  0, 
at  Nighty  1664. 
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ORDERS,  LAWS,  and  ANCIENT  CUSTOMS 

of  SWANS, 

By  JOHN  WITHERINGS,  Esquire, 

Master  and  GoYernor  of  the  Royal  Game  of  Swans  and  Cygnets 

throughout  England. 

London^  Printed  in  1664.      QMarto,  containing  six  Pages, 

To  d^e  Worshipful  John  Witherings,  Esquire,  Chief  Master  and  Governor 
of  the  Royal  Game  of  Swans  and  Cjpgnets  throughout  the 

Kingdom  of  England* 

Sflt, 

Your  Deputy,  Master  Loggins,  hearing  that  I  had  sonie  ancient  notes  of  (he 
costomsaad  orders  concerning 'Swans,  desired  me,  that  you  might  have  a  sight 
of  them;  which  I  have  sent  you,  together  with  certain  precedents,  or  forms  of, 
commissions  for  keeping  Swan-herds  courts,  and  copies  of  ancient  patents, 
ivhich  I  received  of  a  very  honest  gentleman,  Master  Edward  Gierke,  of  Lin- 
coln's-lnn,  Esquire,  Father  to  Sir  Edward  Gierke,  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
Chancery.  These  he  delivered  ne,  about  eighteen  years  since ;  at  which  time 
Sir  Lawrence  Tanfeeld,  late  Lord  Ghief  Baron,  and  myself  had  a  deputation* 
from  Sir  William  Andrews,  of  that  walk,  which  Master  Loggins  now  hath  from 
you.  Master  Gierke  was  before  me  ;  but,  as  I  remember,  he  told  me  he  had 
his  deputation  from  my  Lord  of  Buckhurst,  and  not  from  Sir  James  Mervin. 
Howsoever,  the  titles  are  truly  by  me  transcribed,  as  I  received  ttiem  written 
with  his  own  hand.  There  are  orders  also  printed,  and  yet  K>mewhat  differing 
from  these;  which  orders  were  made  atone  particular  court,  long  ago:  And, 
at'a  court  holdea  at  Burford,  in  the  Gounty  of  Oxon,  about  fifteen  years  since, 
by  the  said  Sir  Lawrence  Tanfeeld  and  otners,  some  new  orders  were  made, 
which.  Sir  Lawrence  Tanfeeld  said,  were  warrantable  by  the  commission,  and 
lawful  to  be  made*  where  and  when  they  were  fit  and  necessary  for  the  preser- 
Tation  of  Swans ;  yet  so,  that  those  particular  orders  may  be  altered,  upon  occa« 
sion;  but  the  ancient  customs,  contained  under  the  name  of  orders,  may  not. 
There  hath  been  so  little  care  taken,  for  preserving  and  publishing  these  ancient 
customs,  that  they  are  not  of  all  gamesters  known;  and  your  deputies  commonlj 
•end  tiieir  servants  among  usy  who,  as  they  are  more  or  less  covetous,  so  do 
they  impose  more  or  less  upon  us ;  and,  when  we,  that  are  the  ancient  game- 
sters, oppose  them,  we  have  some  contention.  You  shall^  therefore.  Sir,  do 
well,  if,  comparing  these  with  your  other  notes,  you  find  them  to  serve  gene> 
Tally  for  England,  as  well  as  for  our  River  of  Thames,  that  yoo  give  to  all  your 
deputies,  and  to  all  commissioners,  copies,  that  so  all  gamesters  may  know  the 
certain  customs^  whiph  are  to  be  kept :   And  so  I  bid  you  heartily  farewell. 

Your  loving  Friend* 

From  Albome  in  Wiltshire,  John  D'ovlv. 

tbisMth  of  Jaraiaiy*  imi.  '^  -^ 

The  Laws,  Orders,  and  Customs  of  Swans,  taken  out  of  a  Book, 
-which  the  Lord  of  Buckhurst  delirered  to  £dward  Clerke,  of 
Lnicoln's-Inn,  £sq ;  to  peruse,  Ann.  Elis*.  W.  On  the  back- 
side of  which  Book,  it  was  thus  intit]ed :  Taken  out  of  an  an- 
cient Book,  remaining  with  Master  Hambden^  sometime  Ma&Ut 
ef  the  Swans. 
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I^^IRST)  If  any  person  doth  possess  any  ^me  of  swans,  that 
^  roay  not  dispend  five  marks  a  year  of  freehold  (except  the  son 
of  the  king)  the  swans  of  every  sach  person  are  forfeited  to  the 
king,  22  Edward  IV. 

2.  If  any  person  possess  any  game  of  swans,  and  hath  not  paid 
his  fine  for  the  same,  his  game  of  swans  is  to  be  seized  for  the 
king,  till  his  fine  be  paid ;  which  fine  is  six  shillings  and  eight 
pence;  and  no  man  is  to  pay  it  more  than  once,  during  his  life. 

3.  But,  if  .any  person,  haying  no  mark  allowed  him,  hare  one 
or  more  swans  given  him,  or  have  any  land-bird  sign-marked,  he 
may  keep  them  in  tl^  common  riyer  till  the  next  npping-time  with, 
out  fine,  paying  the  commons  and  other  charges  for  theUpping, 

4.  If  any  person,  having  swans,  either  within  franchises,  or 
without,  be  attainted,  his  swans  are  forfeited  to  the  king  only, 
and  not  to  any  other  persons  whatsoever. 

.  5.  Also  all  swans,  that  are  clear  of  bill,  without  mark  or  sign, 
mark,  are  the  king's  only,  whether  they  be  pinioned,  ar^^ijing 
swans. 

6.  Also  all  stray  swans,  which  no  man  can  challenge  by  his 
nark,  those  are  the  king's  only  ;  and  they  are  to  be  seized  for  the 
king,  and  marked  on  the  leg,  but  are  not  to  be  carried  away  tiie 
first  year. 

7.  In  all  common  streams,  and  priYate  waters,  when  cygnets  are 
taken  up,  the  owner  of  the  cob  mnst  chnse  the  first  cygnet,  aad 
the  pen  the  next,  and  so  in  order ;  but,  if  there  be  three,  then  the 
owner  of  the  grass,  where  they  breed,  must  have  the  third  for  the 
spoil  of  his  grass,  and  pay  to  the  king  twelve  pence  for  the  same 
land-bird,  saving  in  such  places^  where,  of  ancient  custom,  they 
pay  less  or  more. 

8.  If  an  airy  be  led  with  one  swan  only,  the  half'of  those  cyg- 
nets shall  be  seized  for  the  king,  till  proof  be  made,  whose  the 
swan  was,  that  is  away;   but  are  not  to  be  carried  away  that 

ly^r. 

9.  The  master  of  the  game,  or  his  deputy,  shall  yearly  come,L<^^ 
the  usual  days  of  marking  swans  in  that  stream,  on  pain  of  losing 
his  fees  during  his  absence;  and  he  shall  keep  a  roll,  or  standaid- 
book,  containing  all  the  usual  marks  of  that  stream.  He  shall 
also  keep  a  register-book  of  the  number  of  every  man's  swans,  aad 
the  place  where  they  are  upped ;  and  shall  likewise  bring  tiie  book 
of  the  last  year;  for  which  every  gamester  is  to  giYe  him^  J^^^Ji 
four  pence. 

10.  Also  the  master  of  the  game,  or  his  deputy,  is  to  hare  a 
penny  for  upping  every  white  swan,  and  two  pence  for  ewerj  cjg* 
net ;  and  shall  have  his  dinner  and  supper,  and  hay  or  grass  for  Us 
horse,  discharged  by  the  gamesters  every  upping-day,  except  in 
such  streams,  where,  by  ancient  cu9tom,  other  composition  is  med. 

1 1.  If  any  man  desire  the  master  of  the  game  to  enter  any  note 
in  his  book,  other  than  the  notes  due  to  be  written,  as  aforesaid, 
or  to  take  any  note  out  of  his  book  under  his  hand,  he  is  to  pay 
four  pence. 
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12.  If  any  marked  swan  be  nnpinioned,  and  thereby  do  fly,  the 
owner  of  that  swan  is  to  pay  fonr  pence ;  and,  if  any  man  take  any 
flying  swan,  or  cygnet,  he  must  bring  the  same  to  the  master  of  the 
game,  or  his  deputy,  and  take  for  his  pains  eight  pence,  on  pain  of 
forty  shillings. 

13.  It  is  ordained,  that  no  person  shall  lay  leaps,  set  any  nets,- 
or  drags  within  the  common  streams  or  rivers,  upon  the  day.time, 
from  the  feast  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  unto  the  feast  of  Lam. 
jnas,  upon  pain,  so  often  as  they  be  found  so  offending,  to  forfeit 
twenty  shillings. 

14.  If  any  swan  be  found  double-marked,  embezzled,  or  by  un. 
skilfulness  put  out  of  the  right  mark,  the  master  of  the  game  is  to 
chuse  five  gamesters  (such  as  are  indifferent)  to  judge  who  hath 
right  to  that  swan ;  and  he,  to  whom  the  swan  shall  be  adjudged, 
shall  pay  four  pence  fpr  registering  the  said  embezzled  or  wrong 
mark:  But,  if  these  five,  or  the  greater  number  of  them,  do  not 
adjii^e  the  said  swan  to  one  of  the  gamesters,  then  the  swan  is  doe 
to  the  king. 

15.  The  usual  days  for  upping  of  swans  are  not  to  be  altered 
without  consent  of  the  greater  number  of  gamesters  of  that  stream, 
and  that  by  proclamation  made  in  all  market-towns  near  the  said 
stream. 

16.  No  person  shall  go  on  marking,  without  the  master  of  the 
game,  or  his  deputy,  be*  present,  upon  pain  to  forfeit  forty  shil- 
lings :  But,  if,  by  sickness,  or  other  occasion,  he  be  .absent  at  the 
nsoial  npping-days,  the  company  may  go  on,  so  that  some  sworn 
gamester  keep  the  register-book,  and  receive  all  the  dues,  and  dc- 
liver  them  to  him,  at  his  coming. 

17*  If  any  person  do  embezzle, 'rase,  or  alter  the  mark  of  any 
swan,  to  the  loss  or  hindering  of  any  man's  game,  he  shall  suffer 
one  year's  imprisonment,  and  be  fined  three  pounds  six  shillings  and 
eight  pence,  and  for  ever  be  disabled  to  be  a  gamester. 

18.  And,  to  the  end  that,  in  upping.time,  no  swan  be  embezzled, 
it  is  ordsuned,  that  no  man  draw  blood  of  any  swan,  till  the  master 
of  the  game,  or  his  deputy,  have  viewed  the  said  swan,  and  decla« 
red  whose  the  swan  is. 

19*  No  swan,  other  than  clear-billed,  is  to  be  marked  for  the 
king  on  the  beak,  bnt  only  on  the  leg;  for  two  marks  on  the  beak 
are  unlawful. 

30.  The  master  of  the  game  may  presently  sell,  or  carry  away, 
|dl  swans  that  are.  clear-billed,  embezzled,  as  aforesaid,  and  all 
swans  forfdted  for  want  of  freehold,  or  by  attaint  of  the  owner. 

21*  And  yet  neither  the  master  of  the  game,  nor  any  other  game- 
fler,  may  take  away  any  swan,  which  is  in  brood  with  any  other 
nan's,  or  which  is  coupled,  and  hath  a  walk,  without  the  other's 
consent  for  breaking  the  brood. 

^.  It  is  ordained,  that  commons,  that  is  to  say,  dinner  and 
supper,  is  to  be  paid  daily  by  every  banker  or  commoner,  whether 
hie  be  present,  or  absent ;  but,  if  he  be  absent,  the  master  of  the; 
i;ame  is  to  lay  it  out  for  him  (as  likewise  all  other  dues)  till  the 
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next  meeting,  or  npping ;  but  the  said  commons  shall  not  esoeed 
aboTe  tweWe  pence  a  man,  and,  if  the  company  will  spend  moie^ 
they  are  to  pay  the  oyerplus  by  the  poll. 

23.  To  the  end  that  diet  may  be  had  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and 
likewise  lodging,  the  place  of  taking  both  is  to  be  chosen  by  tht 
greater  number  of  the  commoners. 

U.  If  any  person  be  found  carrying  a  swan-hook,  within  foiij 
lugs  of  any  stream,  saving  on  the  upping-days,  and  not  acconpa. 
nied  with  two  swan.herds,  he  shall  forfeit  one  pound  ten  shilliBgi 
and  four  pence.  But,  upon  the  upping-days,  erery  gamester,  tint 
carrieth  not  a  hook  (except  such  gentlemen  as,  for  pleasure,  go  to 
-see  their  own  game)  shall  forfeit  eight  pence  a  day;  the  onehi^to 
be  for  the  master  of  the  game,  the  other  half  for  tiie  company. 

25.  No  person  shall  take  up  any  swan  or  cygnet,  marked  or 
unmarked,  unless  it  be  done  in  the  presence  of  two  other  swan* 
herds,  and  that  by  allowance  of  the  master  of  the  game,  or  his  de« 
puty ;  for  which  allowance  he  is  to  pay  four  pence,  upon  pain  to 
forfeit  forty  shillings. 

S6.  If  any  swan-herd  depart  before  he  hare  made  eren  with  the 
master  of  the  game  for  all  dues,  he  is  to  forfeit  twelre  pence;  for 
which,  as  for  all  dues,  the  master  of  the  game,  or  his  deputy,  nay 
distrain  the  game,  and,  at  the  next  upping,  may  pay  himself  by  dis« 
training  and  sale  of  the  game,  rendering  to  the  party  the  over* 
plus. 

27.  If  there  be  any  person  or  persons,  that  hare  swans,  that  do 
airy  upon  any  of  their  rirers,  or  several  waters,  and  ^terwaid 
come  to  the  common  water  or  river,  they  shall  pay  a  land-bird  to 
the  king,  and  be  obedient  to  all  swan-laws ;  for  divers  such  persons 
do  use  collusion  to  defraud  the  king  of  his  right. 

28.  If  any  person  shall  take  away  the  egg  or  eggs  of  any  swan, 
every  such  offender  shall  be  imprisoned  a  year  and  a  day,  and  shall 
fwy  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence  for  every  egg  so  taken  away; 
whereof  half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  the  owner  of  the  swan,  11  H. 
VII. 

2Q.  If  any  person  do  drive  away  any  swan  breeding,  or  proTi« 
ding  to  breed,  be  it  on  his  own  ground,  or  on  any  other  man's,  h« 
shftll  be  fined  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence,  and  shall  suffer  one 
year's  imprisonment,  11  H.  VII. 

30.  If  any  dog  shall  drive  any  swan  away  from  her  nest,  the 
owner  of  such  dog  shall  forfeit  thirty  shillings  and  four  pence; 
but,  if  any  dog  shall  kill  any  old  swan,'  the  owner  of  such  dog  shall 
forfeit  to  the  king  forty  shillings,  whether  he  be  there,  or  not. 

31,  If  any  person  shall  hunt  any  ducks,  or  any  other  chacein 
the  water,  with  any  dog  or  dogs,  in  fence-time  (that  is,  from  the 
ft»ii!it  of  Kaster  till  I^ammas  eve)  he  shall  pay,  for  every  oience^ 
aU  Nhillings  and  eight  pence. 

3»«.  It  is  ordaintnl,  That,  if  any  person  doth  set  any  snares,  or 
any  inann^^r  of  nets,  lime,  or  engines,  to  take  bitterns,  or  swans, 
froiu  Ihn  fiHwt  of  Easter,  to  the  Sunday  after  Lammas-day;  he  ot 
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they  to  forfeit  to  the  king's  majesty,  for  eyery  time  so  setting,  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence. 

33.  If  there  be  any  weirs  upon  the  rivers,  not  having  grates  be- 
fore them,  whereby  the  swans  and  cygnets  may  be  defended  from 
drowning,  the  owner  of  such  weir  shall  forfeit  to  the  king  thirteen 
shillings  and  four  pence. 

34.  All  fishermen  are  to  assist  the  master  of  the  game,  or  hia  de. 
puty,  in  the  execution  of  their  office,  on,  the  upping-days,  with 
their  boats  at  the  upper  end  of  their  several  waters,  upon  pain  of 
twenty  shillings  for  every  default;  for  which  service  the  master  of 
the  game  shall  cause  the  accustomed  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  said 
fishermen. 

35.  Lastly,  if  there  be  any  other  misdemeanor  or  offence  com- 
mitted, or  done  by  any  owner  of  any  game,  er\ran.herd,  or  other 
person  whatsoever,  contrary  to  any  law,  ancient  custom,  or  usage 
heretofore  used  and  allowed,  and  not  before  herein  particularly 
mentioned  or  expressed,  you  shall  present  the  same  offence,  that 
reformation  may  be  had,  and  the  offenders  punished,  according  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  several  offences. 

These  orders,  according  to  Master  D'oyly's  directions,  I  hav« 
exaimned,  and  compared  with  sotne  other  orders,  which  are  now  in 
print,  and  have  been  observed  and  used  in  some  parts  of  this  king* 
dom ;  but  I  find  andently  used  these  laws,  customs,  and  orders^ 
in  most  parts  of  this  kingdom,  and  not  much  differing  from  those  ' 
orders  now.  printed,  in  matter  of  substance,  but  only  in  form.  As 
also  I  find  a  commission,  used  for  the  preservation  of  the  royal 
game  of  swans  and  cygnets,  directed  to  noblemen,  knights,  jmd 
gentlemen,  for  the  inquiring  of  abuses  committed  contrary  to  these 
laudable  orders  and  customs,  and  the  offences  to  punish,  according 
to  their  several  qualities;  and  have  caused  these  orders  to  b^  prin. 
ted,  that  thereby  better  knowledge  may  be  taken  of  them  by  evqry 
deputy-master  of  the  game. . 

John  Witheriogs. 
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(At  the  several  Assizes  held  at  Lancaster^  the  fourteenth  and  six* 

teenth  Days  of  the  first  Months  1663-4/  and  the  twenty^ 

ninth  of  the  sixth  Month  1664) 

For  tlieir  obedience  to  Christ's  Command,  who  saith,  'S«e«raot  at  all:* 

Also  something  in  answer  to  Bishop  Lancelot  Andrets*s  Serwson 

concerning  Swearing. 

TkoM  have  you  made  the  Commandment  of  God  of  none  Effect  by  jaat  Ttwlitioii, 

Matt.  XT.  6. 

Printed  in  the  Year  1664.        Qttarto,  cmitaining  thirty-four  Pages* 

I. 

CHE  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  when  she  was  at  tfa«  bar,  order 
^was  given  to  the  gaoler,  by  the  judge,  to  set  astool  anda  ctuhioB 
for  her  to  sit  upon ;  and  she  had  four  of  her  daughters  with  her 
at  the  bar,  and  the  judge  said,  ^Let  not  Mrs.Fell's  daughters  stand 
at  the  bar,  but  let  them  come  up  hither,  they  sh^l  not  stand  at  tiM 
bar;'  so  they  pliickcd  them  up,  and  set  them  near  where  the  judge 
sat.  Then,,  after  a  while,  the  mittimus  was  read,  and  the  jadge 
spoke  to  her,  and  she  stood  up  to  the  bar,  and  he  began  to  speak 
to  her  as  followeth : 

Judge,  He  said,  Mrs.  Fell,  you  are  committed  by  the  justices  of 
peace  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience ;  and  I  am  com- 
manded, or  sent  by  the  king,  to  tender  it  to  any  that  shall  re- 
fuse it. 

Margaret  Fell,  I  was  sent  for  from  my  own  house  and  family, 
but  for  what  cause  or  transgression  I  do  not  know.  . 

Judge,  I  am  informed  by  the  justices  of  peace  in  this  county, 
that  yon  keep  multitudes  of  people  at  your  house,  in  a  pretence  of 
worshiping  god;  and,  it  may  be,  you  worship  him  in  part,  but  we 
are  not  to  dispute  that. 

Marg,  Fell.  I  have  the  king's  word  from  his  own  mouth,  That 
he  would  not  hinder  me  of  my  religion.  ^God  forbid,'  said  he, 
^that  I  should  hinder  you  of  your  religion,  you  may  keep  itinyonr 
own  house.'  And  I  appeal  to  all  the  country,  Whether  those  peo- 
ple that  met  at  my  house  be  not  a  peaceable,  a  quiet,  and  a  godly 
honest  people?  And  whether  there  hath  been  any  just  occasion  of 
offence  given  by  the  meeting  that  was  kept  in  my  house? 

Judge,  If  you  will  give  security  that  you  will  have  no  mcr« 
meetings,  I  will  not  tender  the  oath  to  you  :  You  think  if  there  be 
no  fighting  nor  quarrelling  amongst  you,  that  you  keep  the  peace, 

•  This  U  the  489th  Article  in  the  Catalogue  of  PamphleU  in  the  Harldan  Ubnty. 
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and  brea]^  no  law.;  bat  I  tell  you,  That  you  are  a  breaker  of  the 
law,  by  keeping  of  unlawful  meetings ;  and  again,  you  break  the 
law,  in  that  you  will  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

^darg.  Fell.  I  desire  that  I  may  hare  the  liberty  to  answer  to 
those  two  things  that  are  charged  against  me :  And,  first,  for  that 
which  is  looked  upon  to  be  matter  of  fact,  which  is  concerning  our 
meetings ;  there  are  sereral  of  my  neighbours  that  are  of  the  sam^ 
faith,  principle,  and  spirit,  and  judgment  that  1  am  of;  and  these 
are  they  that  meet  at  mj  house,  and  I  cannot  shut  my  door  against 
them.  , 

•  Judge.  Mistress,  you  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  for  the  first  is 
the  oath. 

Marg.  Fell.  I  suppose,  that  the  first  occasion  of  tendering  to 
me  the  oath,  was,  because  of  meeting;  but,  as  for  that,  if  I  haTC 
begun  at  the  wrong  end,  I  shall  begin  at  the  other:  And,  First, 
then,  as  to  the  oath,  the  substance  of  which  is  allegiance  to  the 
king ;  and  this  I  shall  say,  as  for  my  allegiance,  I  lore,  own,  and 
honour  the  king,'  and  desire  his  peace  and  welfare,  and  that  we 
may  live  a  peaceable,  a  quiet,  and  godly  life  under  his  government 
according  to  the  scriptures,  and  this  is  my  allegiance  to  the  king ; 
and  as  for  the  oath  itself,  Christ  JestfS,  the  king  of  kings,  hath 
commanded  me  not  to  swear  at  all,  neither  by  heayen,  nor  by  earth, 
nor  by  any  other  oath. 

Judge*  He  called  for  the  statute-book,  and  the  grand  jury  to 
be  present :  Then  one  of  the  justices,  that  committed  her,  said, 
Mrs.  Fell,  You  know,  that,  before  the  oath  was  tendered  to  youj 
we  offered,  that,  if  you  would  put  in  security  to  have  no  more 
meetings  at  your  house,  we  would  not  tender  the  oath  to  you. 

Marg.  Fell.     I  shall  not  deny  that. 

Judge.  ]f  you  will  yet  put  in  security  that  you  will  haye  no 
more  meetings,  I  will  not  tender  it  to  you. 

Marg.  Fell.  Spoke  to  the  judge,  and  the  court,  and  the  rest 
of  the  people':  You  all  profess  here  to  be  christians,  and  likewise 
you  profess  the  scriptures ;  so,  in  auswer  to  those  tilings  that  are 
laid  against  me: 

First  (John  It.)  Christ  Jesus  hath  left  upon  record  in  the 
scriptures,  that  God  is  a  spirit,  and  that  his  worship  is  in  the  spirit 
and  truth ;  and  that  he  is  seeking  of  such  worshipers  to  worship 
him,  in  which  spirit,  I  and  those  that  meet,  in  my  house,  meet  and 
worship  God,  in  obedience  to  his  doctrine  and  command. 

Secondly,  Mat.  v.  The  same  Christ  Jesus  iiath  commanded, 
in  plain  words.  That  I  should  not  swear  at  all ;  and,  for  obedi- 
ence to  Christ's  doctrine  and  command,  am  I  here  arraigned  this 
day ;  and  bo,  you,  being  christians,  and  professing  the  same  things 
in  words,  judge  of  those  things  according  to  that  of  God  in  your 
consciences,  and  I  appeal  to  all  the  country,  Whether  ever  any 
prejudice,  or  hurt,  those  meetings  did  ? 

So,,  after  she  had  spoken  of  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit,  and 
obedience  to  Christ's  doctrine  and  command,  &c. 

Judge.     You  are  not  here  for  obedience  to  Christ's  commands^, 

VOL.  VII,  u 
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but  for  keeping  of  unlawful  meetings  ;  and  you  think,  that  if  you 
do  not  fight,  or  quarrel,  or  break  the  peace,  that  you  break  no 
law,  but  there  is  a  law  against  unlawful  neetings* 

Marg,  Fell,  What  law  ha^e  I  broken  for  worshiping  Grod  in 
my  own  house? 

Judge,     What  law? 

Marg,  Fell.  Aye,  What  law  have  I  broken  for  worshiping 
God  in  my  oyvn  house? 

Judge.     The  common  law. 

Marg.  Fell.  I  thought  you  had  proceeded  by  a  statute.  Thea 
the  sheriff  whispered  to  him,  and  mentioned  the  statute  of  the  35th 
of  Eliz. 

Judge.  I  could  tell  you  of  a  law,  but  it  is  too  penal  for  you, 
for  it  might  cost  you  your  life.    . 

Marg.  Fell,  I  must  offer  and  tender  my  life  and  all  for  mj 
testimouy,  if  it  be  required  of  me.  Then  the  latter  part  of  the  sta- 
tute  was  read  to  the  jury  for  the  oath  of  obedience;  and  the  judge 
informed  the  jury  and  the  prisoner,  concerning  th^  penalty  of 
the  statute  upon  refusal,  for  it  would  be  to  the  forfeiture  of  all 
her  estate,  real  and  personal,  and  imprisonment  during  life. 

Marg.  Fell,  I  am  a  widow,  and  my  estate,  is  a  dowry,  and  I 
haye  five  children  unpreferred ;  and,  if  the  king's  pleasure  be  to 
take  my  estate  from  me,  upon  the  account  of  my  conscience,  and 
not  for  any  evil  or  wrong  done;  let  him  do  as  he  pleases ;  and  fur- 
ther, I  desire  that  I  may  speak  to  the  jury  of  the  occasion  of  mj 
teing  here. 

Judge,  The  jury  is  to  hear  nothing,  but  me  to  tender  you  the 
oath,  and  you  to  refuse  it  or  take  it. 

Marg,  Fell,  You  will  let  me  have  the  liberty  that  other  pri- 
soners have,  and  then  she  turned  to  the  jury,  and  s&id  _ 
^Frieuds,  I  am  here  this  day  upon  the  account  of  my  conscience, 
and  not  for  any  evil  or  wrong  done  to  any  man,  but  for  obeying 
Christ's  doctrine  and  command,  who  hath  said  in  the  scripture, 
That  God  is  a  spirit,  and  that  his  worship  is  in  the  spirit  and 
truth,  and  for  keeping  meetings  in  the  unity  of  his  spirit,  and  for 
obeying  Christ's  command  and  doctrine,  who  hath  said^  Swear  not 
at  all ;  am  I  here  arraigned  this  day.  Now  you  profess  yourselves 
to  be  christians,  and  you  own  the  scriptures  to  be  tcue,  and,  for 
the  obedience  of  the  plain  words  of  scripture,  and  for  the  testi- 
mony of  my  conscience,  am  I  here ;  so  I  now  appeal  to  the  wit- 
ness of  God  in  all  your  consciences  to  judge  of  me  according  to 
that. 

Secondly,  You  are  to  consider  this  statute  what  it  was  made  for, 
and  for  whom  it  was  made,  for  papists;  and  the  oath  was,  all^- 
^nce  to  the  king.  Now,  let  your  consciences  judge.  Whether  we 
be  the  people  it  was  made  for,  who  cannot  swear  any  oath  at  all, 
only  for  conscience  sake,  because  Christ  commands  not  to  swear 
at  all. 

Judge.  Then  the  judge  seemed  to  be  angry ^  and  said,  She  was 
Bot  there  upon  the  account  of  her  conscience ;. and  SMd^  She  ha4 
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«Hi  eyerlaating  tongue,  you  draw  the  whole  court  after  70U,  and 
she  continued  speaking  on,  and  he  still  crying,  Will  you  take  the 
oath  or  no  ? 

Marg.  Fell.  It  b  upon  the  account  of  my  conscience^  for,  if 
I  could  hare  sworn,  I  had  not  been  here. 

Secondly,  If  I  would  not  have  meetings  in  my  house,  I  need 
not  to  have  the  oath  tendered  to  me,  and  so  t  desire  the  jury  to 
take  notice,  that.it  is  only  for  those  two  things  that  I  am  here 
Arraigned;  which  are  only  upon  the  account  of  my  conscience, 
and  not  for  any  evil  done  against  any  man.  Then  the  judge  was 
angry  again,  and  bid  them  tender  her  the  oath,  and  hold  her  the 
book. 

Judge,     Will' you  take  the  oath  of  allegiance? 

Marg.  Fell.  I  have  said  already,  that  I  own  allegiance  and 
obedience  to  tlie  king  at  his  just  and  lawful  commands;  and  I  do 
also  owe  allegiance  and  obedience  to  the  King  of  Kings,  Christ 
Jesus,  who  hath  commanded  me  not  to  swear  at  all. 

Judge.  That  is  no  answer : '  Will  you  take  the  oath,  or  will 
you  not  take  it  ? 

Marg.  FelL  I  say,  I  owe  allegiance  and  obedience  unto  Christ 
JesuSj  who  commands  me  not  to  swear. 

Judge.  1  say  unto  you^  that  is  no  answer  :  Will  you  take  it, 
or  will  you  not  take  it  ? 

Marg.  FeU.  If  you  should  ask  (ne  ncter  so  often,  I  must  an- 
swer to  you  :  The  reason,  why  I  cannot  take  it,  is,  because  Christ 
Jesus  hath  commanded  me  not  to  swear  at  all ;  I  owe  my  allegi- 
ance and  obedience  unto  him. 

Then  one  ef  the  justices,  that  committed  her,  said :  Mrs.  Fell, 
yon  may,  with  a  good  conscience,  if  you  cannot  take  the  oath,  put 
in  security,  that  you  may  not  have  any  more  meetings  at  your 
'  house. 

Marg.  Fell.  Wilt  thou  mako  that  good,  that  I  maj,  with  a 
safe  conscieBCc, '  make  an  engagement  to  forbear  meetings,  for 
fear  of  losing  my  liberty  and  est^e?  Wilt  not  thou,  and  you  all 
here,  judge  ,oif  me,  that  it  was  for  saving  my  estate  and  liberty  that 
I  did  it  ?  And  do  I  not  in  this  deny  my  testimony  ?  And  would 
not  this  defile  my  conscience  ? 

Judge.  This  U  no  answer :  Will  you  take  the  oath  ?  We  must 
not  spend  time. 

Marg.  Fell.  I  never  took  an  oath  in  my  life;  I  have  spent  my 
days  thus  far,  and  I  never  took  an  oath  ;  I  own  allegiance  to  the 
king,  as  he  is  king  of  England,  but  Christ  Jesus  is  king  of  my 

conscience. ^Then  the  clerk  held  out  the  book,  and  bid  ner 

pull  off  her  glove,  and  lay  her  hand  on  the  book* 

Marg.  FeU.     1  never  laid  my  hand  on  the  book  to  swear,  in  all 
my  life,  and  I  never  was  at  (his  assize  before ;   I  was  bred  and  • 
born  in  this  county,  and  have  led  my  life  in  it,,  and  1  was  never 
at  an  assize  before  this  time,  and  I  bless  the  Lord,  that  I  am  here 

.  thb  day  upon  this  account,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth. • 

Then  they  asked  her  if  she  would  have  tha  oath  read.    She  an^ 
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swered :  I  do  not  care,  if  I  never  hear  an  oath  read j  for  the  land 
mourns,  because  of  oaths. 

Judge,  Then  the  judge, cried,  take  her  away.— —^Then  they 
took  her  civilly  away ;  and  asked  her  if  she  would  give  security, 
that  she  would  have  no  more  meetings. 

Marg.  FelU  Hbj^  I  can  give  no  such  security,  I  have  spoken 
enough  for  that. 

Then  George  Fox  was  called  before  Judge  Twisden;  being 
a  prisoner,  the  gaoler  brought  him  in. 

Judge.  What,  do  you  come  into  the  court  with  your  hat  on? 
•—And  then  the  gaoler  took  it  off. 

George  Fox,  Peace  be  amongst  you  all.«— And  said,  the  hat 
was  not  the  honour  that  came  down  from  God. 

Judge.     Will  you  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  George  Fox  ? 

Geo,  Fox^     I  never  took  oath  in  my  life. 

Judge,     Will  you  swear,  or  no  ? 

Geo,  Fox,  Christ  commands  we  must  not  swear  at  all ;  and 
the  apostle :  And,  whether  mast  I  obey  God,  or  man,  judge  thee, 
1  put  it  to  thee. 

Judge,  I  will  not  dispute  with  thee,  George  Fox.  Come,  regd 
the  oath  to  him.  And  so  the  oath  was  read,  and,  when  it  was 
read,  give  him  the  book,  ssud  they ;  and  so  a  man,  that  stood  by 
him,  held  up  the  book,  and  said,,  lay  your  hand  on  the  book* 

Geo,  Fox,  Give  me  the  book  in  my  hand*  Which  set  them 
all  a  gazing,  and  as  in  hope  he  would  have  sworn.  Then,  when 
he  got  the  book  in  his  hand,  he  held  up  the  book,  and  said :  This 
book  commands  me  not  to  swear,  if  it  be  a  Bible,  I  will  provelt; 
and  he  saw  it  was  a  Bible,  and  he  held  it  up;  and  then  they 
plucked  it  forth  of  his  hand  again,  and  cried,  will  you  swear? 
Will  you  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  yea,  or  nay  ? 

Geo,  Fox,  My  allegiance  lies  not  in  oaths,  but  in  truth  and 
f^lhfulness;  for  I  honour  all  men,  much  more  the  king:  fiot 
Christ  saith  I  must  not  swear,  the  great  Prophet,  the  Savionrof 
the  world,  and  the  Judge  of  the  world ;  and  thou  sayest  I  must 
swear :  Whether  most  I  obey  Christ,  or  thee  ?  For  it  is  in  ten- 
derness of  conscience  that  I  do  not  swear,  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  Christ  and  the  apostle;  and  for  his  sake  I  suffer,  and 
in  obedience  to  his  command  do  I  stand  this  day ;  and  we  have  the 
word  of  a  king  for  tender  consciences,  besides  his  speeches  and 
declarations  at  Breda:  And  dost  thou  own  the  king? 

Judge,    Yes,  I  own  the  king. 

Geo,  Fox,  Then  why  dost  not  thou  own  his  speeches  and  de^ 
clarations  concerning  tender  consciences  ?  To  the  which  he  re- 
plied nothing ;  but  George  said,  it  is  in  obedience  to  Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  the  Judge  of  the  world,  before  whose  jndg- 
ment-seat  all  men  must  be  brought,  that  I  do  not  swear,  and  am 
a  man  of  a  tender  conscience.     And  then  the  judge  stood  up. 

Ju^ge,  I  will  not  be  afraid  of  thee ;  thou  speaks  so  load,  thy 
voice  drowns  mine  and  the  court's,  I  must  call  for  three  or  four 
cryers  to  drown  thy  voice,  thou  hast  good  lungs. 
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Geo.  Fox,  I  am  a  prisoner  here,  this  day,  for  the  Lord  Jesus, 
Ihat  made  heaTen  and  earth,  and  for  his  sake  do  we  suffer,  'aod 
for  him  do  I  stand  this  day  ;  and,  if  my  voioe  was  five  times  louder, 
yet  should  I  sound  it  out,  and  lift  it  up  for  Christ^s  sake,  for 
whose  cause  I  stand  this  day  before  your  judgment-seat,  in  obe*. 
dience  to  Christ's  commands,  who  commands  not  to  swear,  before 
whose  judgment^seat  you  must  all  be  brought,  and  give  an  ac- 
count. 

Judge.     Sirrah,  will  you  take  the  oath  ? 

Geo.  Fox.  I  am  none  of  thy  sirrah,  I  am  no  sirrah^  I  am  a 
Christian  :  Art  thou  a  judge,  and  sits  ther^  to  gi?e  names  to  pri- 
soners  ?  Thou  ought  not  to  give  names  to  prisoners.  ^ 

Judge.     I  am  a  Christian  too. 

Geo.  Fox.    Then,  do  Christian  works. 

Judge.  Sirrah,  thou  thinkest  to  frighten  me  with  thy  words^ 
and  looked  aside,  I  am  saying  so  again. 

Geo.  Fox.  I  speak  in  love  to  thee,  that  doth  not  become  a 
judge,  thou  oughtest  to  instruct  a  prisoner,  of  the  law  and  scrip, 
tures,  if  he  be  ignorant  and  out  of  the  way. 

Judge-    George  Fox,  I  speak  in  love  to  thee* 

Geo.  Fox*     Love  gives  no  names. 

Judge.     Wilt  thou  swear,  wilt  thou  take  the  oath,  yea  or  nay  ? 

Geo.  Fox.  As  I  said  before,  whether  must  I  obey  God  or  roan, 
judge  ye.  Christ  commands  not  to  swear,  and  if  thou,  or  ye,  or  any 
ninister,  or  priest  here  will  prove  that  ever  Christ,  or  his  apostles, 
after  they  had  forbidden  swearing,  commanded  mpn  should  swear,  I 
will  swear,  and,  seteral  priests  being  there,  yet  not  one  did  appear. 

Judge.    George  Fox,  will  you  swear  or  no  ? 

Cfeo.  Fox.  It  is  in  obedience  to  Chriit'g  commands  I  do  not 
swear,  and  for  his  sake  we  suffer,  and  you  are  sensible  enough  of 
swearers,  how  they  first  swear  one  way,  then  another;  and  if  I 
could  swear  any  oath  at  all,  upo^  any  oc<»sion,  I  should  take 
that,  but  it  is  not  denying  oaths  upon  some  occasions,  but  i^U  oaths, 
according  to  Christ's  doctrine. 

Judge. :  I  am  a  servant  to  the  king,  and  the  ^ing  sent  me  not 
to  dispute,  but  he«ent  me,  to  put  hb  laws  in  execution,  wilt  thoa 
swear  ?  Tender  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him. 

Geo.  Fox.  If  thou  love  the  king,  why  dost  tlion  break  his 
word,  and  not  own  his  declarations  and  speeches  to  tender  con« 
sciences,  from  Breda,  for  I  am  a  man  of  a  tender  conscience,  for 
in  obedience  to  Christ's  command  I  am  not  to  swear. 

Judge.     Then  you  will  not  swear,  take  him  gaoler. 

Geo.  Fox.  It  is  for  Christ's  sake,  I  cannot  swear,  in  obedl«i 
ence  to  his  commands  I  suffer,  and  so  the  Lord  forgive  you  alU 

And  so  the  mighty  power  of  the  Lord  God  was  over  all. 

The  appearance  oj  Margaret  Fell  the  second  time^  being  the  'six* 
teenth  day  of  the  (tfore^mentioned  monthy  1663-4. 

Judge.  I.  Mrs.  Fell,  you  stand  here  indicted  by  the  statute, 
because  you  will  nut  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  I  am  here  ta 
inform  you,  what  the  law  provides  for  you  in  such  a'ca^^  jvi^ 
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First,  If  you  confess  to  the  indictment,  the  judgment  of  a  Pre- 
munire  is  to  pass  upon  jou. 

Secondly,  If  you  plead,  you  have  liberty  to  traTerse. 

Thirdly,  If  you  stand  mute  and  say  nothing  at  all,  'judgment 
"will  be  passed  against  you,  to  see  what  you  will  chuse,  of  those 
three  ways. 

Marg.  Fell,  I  am  altogether  ignorant  of  these  things,  for  I  had 
neyer  the  like  occasion,  so  I  desire  to  be  informed  by  thee,  which 
of  them  is  the  best  for  me,  for  I  do  not  know ;  and  so  several 
about  the  court  cried,  traverse,  traverse. 

Judge,  If  you  will  be  advised  by  me,  put  in  your  traverse, 
and  so  you  have  liberty,  until  the  next  assizes,  to  answer  yonr 
indictment. 

Marg,  Fell,  I  had  rather  according  to  thy  own  proposal  have 
a  process,  that  I  might  havie  liberty  until  the  next  assizes,  and  then 
to  put  in  a  traverse. 

Judge,     Your  traverse  is  a  process. 

Marg.  Fell,  May  not  I  have  a  process,-  and  put  tn  m j  traverse 
the  next  assizes,  I  am  informed,  that  was  the  tiring  th&^  thou  in- 
tended that  I  should  have. 

Judge.     You  shall  have  it. 

Marg,  Fell,  That  is  all  I  desire.— -Then,  a  clerk  of  the  crowq 
office  stood  up  and  whispered  to  the  judge,  and  said  it  was  con- 
trary to  law,  and  said  I  must  put  in  my  traverse  now. 

Judge.  I  would  do  you  all  the  favour  I  can,  but  you  most 
enter  your  traverse  now. 

Marg,  Fell.  1  acknowledge  thy  favour  and  mercy,  for  then 
hast  shewn  more  mercy  than  my  neighbours  have  done,  and  I  see 
what  thou  hast  done  for  me,  and  what  my  neighbours  have  done 
against  me ;  and  I  know  very  well^  how  to  make  a  distinction, 
for  they  who  have  done  this  against  me,  they  have  no  reason  for  it 

Judge,     I  have  done  you  no  wrong,  I  found  you  here. 

Marg,  Fell,     I  had  not  been  here  but  by  my  neighbours. 

Judge,     What  say  you,  are  you  willing  to  traverse  ? 

Marg,  Fell,  If  I  may  not  be  permitted  to  have  that  which  I 
desire,  that  is,  longer  time,  I  must  be  willing  to  traverse,  till  the 
next  assizes ;  and  that  upon  this  account,  that  I  have  something 
to  inform  thee  of,  which  1  did  not  speak  on  the  last  time,  when  I 
was  brought  before  thee :  The  justices  which  cottimitted  me,  they 
told  me  they  had  express  order  from  above ;  but  they  did  not  shew 
me  the  order,  neither  indeed  did  1  ask  them  for  it,  but  I  heard 
since,  that  they  have  given  it  Out  in  the  country,  that  they  had  an 
order  from  the  council,  others  said  they  had  an  order  from  the 
king. — The  sheriff  said  there  was  express  order ;  and  also  Justice 
Fleming  said,  there  wa^  an  order  from  the  king  and  the  coondl; 
so  the  country  is  incensed,  that  I  am  some  great  enemy  to  the 
king,  so  I  desire  that  I  may  have  this  order  read,  that  I  may 
know  what  my  offence  is,  that  I  may  clear  myself. 

Judge.     I  will  tell  you  what  that  order  is,  we  have  express  order 
from  the  king,  to  put  all  statutes  and  laws  in  execution,  not  only 
igainstyoa,  but  all  other  people ^  and  against  papists^  if  they  bl 
}wpldiaGd  of* 
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Marg,  Fell.  Will  that  order  give  the  justices  of  peace  power 
to  fofcli  me  from  my  own  house,  to  tender  me  the  oath  ? 

Judge.  Mistress,  we  are  all  in  love,  if  they  had  an  order,  be- 
lieve they  had  one. 

Marg.  Fell.  If  they  have  one,  let  them  she>v  it,  and  then  I 
can  belieye  it. 

Judge*     Come,  come,  enter  the  traverse, 

Marg.  Fell.  1  had  rather  have  had  more  tin^e,  that  I  might 
have  informed  the  king,  concerning  these  things. 

Judge.  Yon  may  inform  the  king  in  half  a  year*s  tim^,  so  now 
let  us  have  your  friend  called  up. 

Then,  after  she  was  gone  down,  the  judge  called  her  back  again 
and  said,  if  you  will  put  in  bail^  you  may  go  home,  and  have 
your  liberty  till  the  next  assizes,  but  you  must  not  have  such  fre- 
quent meetings. 

Marg.  Fell.  I  will  rather  lie  where  I  am,  for  as  I  told  you 
before,  I  must  keep  my  conscieuce  clear,  for  that  J  suffer. 

The  sixteenth  day  of  the  same  month,  George  Fox*  was  brought 
before  the  judge,  the  second  time,  where  he  was  a  little  offended 
at  his  hat,  being  the  last  morning,  before  he  was  to  depart  away^ 
and  not  many  people. 

Judge.  The  judge  he  read  a  paper  to  him,  which  was,  whether 
he  would  submit,  stand  mute,  or  traverse,  and  so  have  judgment 
past ;  he  spake  these  and  many  more  words  so  very  softly,  and  in 
haste,  that  George  Fox  could  not  tell  what  he  said. 

Geo.  Fox.     Desired  it  might  be  traversed  and  tried. 

Judge.  Take  kim  away,  then  I  will  have  no  more  with  him, 
take  him  away.  v 

Geo.  Fox.     Well,  live  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  do  justice. 

Judge.'    Why,  have  I  not  done  you  justice? 

Geo.  Fox.  That  which  thou  hast  done  hath  been  against  the 
command  of  Christ. 

This  with  much  more  was  spoken,  which  could  not  be  collected. 

And  then  George  Fox  zcas  called  up^  the  tisenty^ninth  day  of  the 

sixth  month  in  t^e  year  1664^ 

At  the  assizes  holdon  at  Lancaster,  Margaret  Fell  brought  to 
the  bar,  the  indictment  read  to  the  judge,  come  will  you  take  the 
oath  ?      " 

Marg.  Fell.     There  is  a  clause   in   the  indictment,    that  the 
church.wardcns  informed  of  something  which  seemeth,  that  that . 
should  be  the  ground  or  first  occasion  of  this  indictment,  I  desire 
to  know  what  that  information  was,  and  what  the  transgression 
was,  by  which  I  come  under  this  law. 

.  Judge.  Mistress,  we  are  not  to  dispute  that,  you  are  here  in- 
dicted, and  you  are  here  to  answer,  and  to  pleacl  to  your  indict- 
nient.  * 

Marg.  Fell.  I  am  first  to  seek  out  the  ground  and  the  cause 
wherefore  I  am  indicted ;  you  have  no  law  against  me,  except  I 
be  a  transgressor;  the  law  is  made  for  the  lawless  and  transn 
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gressors;  and  except  I  be  a  transgressor,  je  hare  no  law  against 
me,  neither  ought  you  to  ha?c  indicted  me,  for  being  that  the 
church- wardens  did  inform,  my  question  is,  what  matter  of  fact 
they  did  inform  of,  for  I  was  sent  for  from  my  own  house,  from 
amongst  my  children  and  family,  when  I  was  about  my  outward 
occasions,  when  I  was  in  no  meeting,  neither  was  it  a  meeting- 
day;  therefore  I  desire  to  know  what  this  first  foundation  or 
matter  of  fact  was,  for  there  is  no  law  against  the  iuoocentand 
righteous,  and,  if  I  be  a  transgressor,  let  me  know  wherein. 

Judge.  You  say  well,  the  law  is  made  for  transgressors,  but, 
mistress,  do  you  go  to  church  ? 

Marg.  Fell.     I  do  go  to  church. 

Judge,     What  church  ? 

Marg.  Fell.    To  the  church  of  Christ? 

Judge,  But .  do  you  go  to  church  amongst  other  people,  ye 
know  what  I  mean. 

Marg.  Fell,  What  dost  thou  call  a  church,  the  house  or  the 
people?  The  house  ye  all  know  is  wood  aud  stone;  but  if  thou 
call  the  pepple  a  church,  to  that  I  shall  answer.  As  for  the  church 
of  England  that  now  is,  I  was  gathered  unto  the  Lord's  trutb, 
nnto  which  I  now  stand  a  witness,  before  this  church  was  a  church. 
I  was  separated  from  the  general  worship  of  the  nation,  when  there 
was  another  set  up  than  that  which  is  now,  and  was  persecuted  by 
that  power  that  then  was,  and  sutfered  much  hardship ;  and  wouUL 
you  have  us  now  to  deny  our  faith  and  our  principles,  which  we 
have  suffered  for  so  many  years?  and  would  you  now  have  us  to 
turn  from  that  which  we  have  born  witness  of  so  many  years,  and 
turn  to  your  church  contrary  to  our  conscience  ? 

Judge,  We  spend  time  about  those  things,  come  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  what  say  you  to  the  oath  and  to  the  indictment? 

Marg.  Fell,  I  say  this  to  the  oath,  as  I  have  said  in  this  place 
before  now,  Christ  Jesus  hath  commanded  me  not  to  swear  at  all, 
and  that  is  the  only  cause  and  no  other ;  the  righteous  judge  of 
heaven  aud  earth  knoweth,  before  whose  throne  and  justice  ye 
must  all  appear  one  day,  and  his  eye  sees  us  all  and  beholds  us  all 
at  this  present,  and  he  hears  and  sees  all  our  words  and  actions; 
and  therefore  every  one  ought  to  be  serious,  for  the  place  of  judj{- 
ment  is  weighty ;  and  this  I  do  testify  unto  you  here,  where  tbe 
Lord's  eye  beholds  us  all,  that  for  the  matter  or  substance  of  the 
oath,  and  the  end  for  which  it  was  intended,  I  do  own  one  part, 
and  deny  the  other ;  that  is  to  say,  I  do  own  truth  and  foithfol- 
ness  and  obedience  to  the  king,  and  all  his  just  arid  lawful  de- 
mands and  commands ;  I  do  also  deny  all  plotting,  contriving! 
against  the  king,  and  all  Popish  supremacy  and  conspiracy,  and  I 
can  no  more  transgress  against  King  Charles  in  these  things,  than 
I  can  disobey  Christ  Jesus  his  commands ;  and  by  the  same  power 
and  vertue  of  the  same  word,  which  hath  commanded  me  not  to 
swear  at  all,  the  same  doth  bind  me  in  my  conscience,  that  I  caa 
neither  plot  nor  contrive  against  the  king,  nor  do  him  nor  no  man 
upon  the  earth  any  wrong ;  and  I  do  not  deny  this  oath,  only  be- 
csLUse  It  IS  the  oath  of  allogiance)  but  I  deny  it,  because  it  is  an 
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oath,  because  Christ  Jesus  hath  said  I  shall  not  swear  at  all,  n'ei. 
ther  by  heayen,  nor  by  earth,  nor  any  other  oath ;  and,  if  J  might 
gain  the  whole  world  for  swearing  an  oath,  I  coald  not,  and  what 
ever  I  haye^  to  lose  this  day,  for  not  swearing  of  an  oath,  I  am 
willing  to  offer  it  up. 

Judge.     Whdt  say  yon  to  the  indictment  ? 

Marg.  Fell.  What  should  1  say,  I  am  cledr  and  innocent  of 
the  wronging  any  man  upon  the  earth  as  my  little  child  that  stands 
by  mo  here,  and,<if  any  here  have  any  thing  to  lay  to  my  charge, 
let  them  come  down  and  testify  it  here  before  you  all ;  and,  if  %■ 
be  clear  and  innocent,  you  ha^e  no  law  against  me*  Then  Colonel 
Kirby  and  the  sheriff  whispered  to  the  judge,  and  I  looked  up  and 
spoke  to  Colonel  Kirby,  and  said  let  us  haye  no  whispering,  I  will 
not  haye  so  many  judges  one  of  one  side,  and  another  of  another, 
here  is  one  judge  that  is  to  be  judge :  and  the  judge  said  no,  no^  I- 
will  not  hear  them  ;  and  then  i  called  to  Colonel  Kirby,  and  said  if 
thou  haye  any  thing  to  lay  to  my  charge,  or  to  speak  against  me, 
come,  come  down  here,  and  testify  against  me;  and  I  said,  the 
judge  represents  the  king's  person  and  his  power,  and  I  own  that. 

Judge.    Jury,  take  notice  she  doth  not  take  the  oath. 

Marg.  Fell.  This  matter  is  weighty  to  me,  whatsoeyer  it  is  to 
yon,  upon  many  accounts,  and  I  would  haye  the  jury  to  take 
notice  of  it,  and  to  coiisider  seriously  what  they  are  going  to  do; 
for  I  stand  here  before  you  upon  the  account  of  the  loss  of  my 
liberty  and  my  estate. 

Secondly,  1  stand  in  obeying  Christ's  commands,  and  so  keep. 
ing  my  conscience  clear,  which  if  I  obey  this  law  and  King  Charles's 
commands,  I  defile  my  consciencie,  and  transgress  against  Christ 
Jesus,  who  is  the  king  of  my  conscience ;  and  the  cause  and  con* 
troyersy  in  this  matter,  that  you  all  are  here  to  judge  of  this  day, 
is  betwixt  Christ  Jesus  and  Kln^  Charles ;  and  I  am  his  servant 
and  witness  this  day,  and  this  is  his  cause,  and  whatsoeyer  I  suffer 
it  is  for  him,  and  so  let  him  plead  my  cause  when  he  pleaseth. 

And  the  judge  said  to  the  jury,  are  ye  all  agreed,  have  jt  found 
it?  And  they  said,  for  .the  king. 

Margaret  Fell  then  spoke  to  the  judge,  and  said,  I  haye  coun- 
cil to  plea^  to  my  indictment;  and  he  said  he  would  hear  them 
afterwards  in  arrest  of  judgment ;  so  the  court  broke  up  for  that 
time ;  and,  after  dinner  when  they  came  again,  they  intended  to 
have  called  us  at  the  first,  and  they  had  called  George  Fox  out, 
and  was  calling  mc ;  and  I  stepped  up  to  the  bar,  and  desired  the 
judge  that  he  would  give  us  time  till  the  next  morning  to  bring  in 
our  arrest  of  judgment;  and  the  judge  said  at  the  first  we  should, 
and  1  was  stepping  down  to  go  my  way  ;  and  the  judge  called  me 
back  again,  and  said,  mistre^ss  Fell,  you  wrote  to  mo  concerning; 
your  prisons,  that  they  are  bad  and  rains  iii,  and  are  not  fit  for 
people  to  lie  in;  and  I  answered,  the  sheriff  doth  know  and  hath, 
been  told  of  it  seyeral  times  ;  and  now  it  is  raining  if  you  will  send 
to  see,  at  this  present,  you  may  sec  whether  they  be  fit  for  people 
to  lie  in  or  no ;  and  Colonel  Kirby  stood  up  and  spoke  to  the 
judge  tp  excuse  the  sheriff,  and  the  badness  of  the  loom  v  ^"ci^V 
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spoke  to  him,  and  said,  if  yon  were  to  ]ie  in  it  yonrselTCS,  yon 
would  think  it  hard,  but  your  minds  is  only  in  cruelty  to  commit 
others,  as  William  Kirby  here  hath  done,  who  hath  committed  ten 
of  our  friends,  and  put  them  into  a  cold  room,  where  there  was 
nothing  but  bare  boards  to  lie  on,  where  they  ha?e  laid  several 
nights,  some  of  them  old  ancient  men  aboire  threescore  years  of 
age,  and  known  to  be  honest  men  in  their  country  where  they 
life;  and  when  William  Kirby  was  asked,  why  they  might  not 
haTe  liberty  to  sl^ift  for  themselves  fop  beds  ?  He  answered  and 
said,  they  were  to  commit  them  to  prison,  but  not  to  proTide  pri^ 
sons  for  them:  And  wc  asked  htm  who  should  do  it  then?  And  he 
said,  the  king.  And  then  the  judge  spoke  to  him  and  said,  ^ey 
should  not  do  so,  they  should  let  them  have  prisons  fit  for  men, 
with  several  more  such  like  words  :  and  then  at  that  time  we  were 
returned  to  our  chambers  again  ;  the  next  day  wc  were  called  about 
the  tenth  hour,  and  I  stood  up  to  the  bar,  and  said  I  had  council 
there,  and  named  them,  that  the  judge  might  assign  them  to  speak ; 
and  I  said  1  had  two  or  three  words  to  speak  before  them,  and  I 
said,  I  did  see  all  sorts  of  prisoners,  that  did  appear  before  the 
judge,  received  mercy,  what  the  law  would  afford  them ;  but  we 
desired  only  to  receive  justice  and  law,  and  the  judge  said  what 
are  we  here  for  else  ?  So  I  stepped  down,  and  the  lawyers  spoke 
and  shewed  the  judge  several  errors,  'and  defects,  and  places  of 
contradiction,  and  confusion  in  the  indictment;  at  which  the 
judge  seemed  to  give  ear  to  some  of  them,  others  he  seemed  to 
wave;  but  he  made  a  pause  and  a  stop,  and  seemed  dissatisfied, 
and  then  called  George  Fox ;  and  so  then  when  he  came  to  plead, 
and  bringing  that  by  which  his  indictment  was  quite  quenched ; 
and  then  they  put  the  oath  to  George  Fox*  Again  the  judge 
spoke  to  the  lawyers,  and  said,  he  would  consider  of  those  partico- 
lars  they  had  spoken  to,  and  he  would  speak  to  his  brother  Twisden 
before  he  passed  judgment  upon  me;  but,  if  I  do  pass  judgment, 
you  may  have  a  writ  of  error ;  and  the  lawyers  answered  him 
again,  will  you  pass  an  erroneous  judgment,  my  lord  ?  So  after 
they  had  called  the  grand  jury,  and  tendered  George  Fox  the  oath 
again,  they  returned  us  to  our  chambers;  and  when  they  had 
drawn  another  indictment  of  George  Fox,  and  found  it,  they  called 
us  again  in  the  afternoon,  and  George  Fox  pleaded  to  his  indict- 
ment and  entered  his  traverse ;  when  he  had  done,  the  judge  spoke 
to  mc,  and  said,  if  such  a  word  had  be.n  in,  which  was  not  in 
mine,  but  it  was  in  George  Fox's  (and  yet  it  was  neither  of  those 
words,  by  which  his  indictment  was  quashed)  but,  if  that  had  been 
in  mine,  he  said  he  would  not  have  passed  sentence,  bnt,  being 
that  it  was  not  there,  he  passed  sentence  of  premunire ;  then  I 
stood  up  and  told  him  that  he  had  said  to^my  council,  that  1  might 
have  a  writ  of  error  to  reverse  it ;  he  said  1  should  have  what  the 
law  would  afford  me ;  so  1  said  the  Lord  forgiye  thee  for  what 
thou  hast  done,  and  this  law  was  made  for  Popish  Recusants,  bat 

ye  pa^s  sentence  but  on  few  of  them. 

MARGARET  FELL. 
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The  last  Assizes  holden  at  Lancaster^  the  Tkoefttt/'ninth  of  the 

sixth  tnonthj  1064. 

I  George  Fox,  being  called  before  the  judge,  was  put  amongst 
the  felons  and  mnrtherers,  and  there  stood  amongst  them  abovo 
two  hours,  the  people  and  the  justices,  and  the  judge  gasing  upon 
me;  and  they  tried  many  things  before  the  judge,  and  they  called- 
me  io  the  bar,  and  then  the  judi^e  caused  me  to  be  brought,  andi 
he  then  caused  the  jury  to  be  called,  and  then  he  asked  the  justices 
whether  they  had  tendered  me  the  oath  at  the  sessions,  and  thejr 
said  they  had;  and  the  judge  caused  the  book,  to  be  giren  to  the 
justices  for  them  to  swear,  they  tendered  me  the  <Sath  according  to 
the. indictment;  and  some  of  them  would  have  refused,  aad  the 
judge  said  he  would  do  it  to  take  away  occasion,  that  there  might 
be  no  occasion ;  and,  when  the  justices  and  jury  was  sworn,  the 
judge  asked  me  whether  1  had  not  refused,  to  take  the  oath  the 
last  assize  ?  And  I  said  1  never  took  an  oath  in  my  life,  and  Christ 
the  saviour  and  judge  of  the  world  saith.  Swear  not  at  all ;  and 
the  judge- asked  me  whether  or  no  I  had  not  refused  to  take  the 
oath  the  last  assizes?  And  I  answered^  the  words  that  I  said  to 
them  was,  tl^at  if  they  could  prove  either  priest  or  teacher,  or 
justices,  that,  after  Christ  and  the  appstles  had  forbidden  swearing, 
that  afterwards  they  commanded  that  men  should  swear,  I  would 
swear. 

The  judge  said  he  was  not  at  that  time  to  dispute  whether  it  was 
lawful  to  swear,  but  to  enquire  whether  or  no  I  did  refuse  to  take 
the  oath. 

George*  Those  things  as  concerning  plotting,  apd  the  Pope's 
foreign  powers,  &c.  contained  in  that  oath,  I  utterly  deny« 

The  judge  said,  I  said  well  in  that. 

George.  I  said  to  them  again  as  before,  that,  if  they  could 
prove,  that,  after  Christ  and  the  apostle  forbad  swearing,' that 
again  they  commanded  to  swear,  1  would  swear ;  but  Christ  and 
the  apostle  commanded  not4o  swear,  therefore  I  should  shew  forth 
Christianity,  for  I  am  a  christian. 

The  judge  asked  me  again,  whether  I  denied  the  oath,  what  did 
I  say  ?     * 

George.  What  would  thou  have  me  to  say  ?  I  have  told  thee 
before  what  I  have  said. 

The  judge  asked  me  if  I  would  have  those  men  to  swear  that  I 
had  taken  the  oath  ? 

George.  Would  thou  have  those  men  to  swear  that  I  have  re. 
fused  to  take  the  oath?  At  which  the  court  burst  out  into  laugh, 
ter :  \  asked  them  if  this  court  was  a^  play-house  :  Where  is  gra- 
vity and  sobriety,  for  that  did  not  become  them  ?  And  so  the 
indictment  being  read,  I  told  the  judge  I  had  something  io  speak 
to  it ;  and  1  asked  him  whether  all  the  oath  was  not  to  be  put 
into  the  indictment,  and  he  said  yes ;  why,  then,  said  I,  here  is 
(pretended  to  be  derived  and  h'ls  heirs  and  successors)  loft  out; 
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and  I  asked  him  whether  the  oath  was  to  be  put  to  the  king's  lub. 
jectB,  and  he  said  jes. 

I  answered,  why  am  not  I  pat  in  as  a  subject  ?  Bat  the  word 
(subject)  is  left  out  of  the  indictment,  which  is  in  the  oath,  and 
io  makes  it  not  the  same  oath.  Jury,  take  notice  of  it ;  but  the 
judge  said,  I  must  not  speak  to  the  jury ;  at  which  words  the  judge 
read  the  oath,  and  found  it  was  as  I  had  said ;  so  be  stood  np, 
and  said  he  could  put  the  oath  to  uie,  or  any  man  in  the  court, 
and  so  they  began  to  be  disturbed  in  themseives ;  also  the  justices. 
And  there  began  to  be  a  murmuring  against  the  clerka  ;  and  the 
judge  he  got  up,  and  began  to  cover  the  error ;  so  I  asked  whe- 
ther the  last  eleyenth  day  of  January  the  sessions  were  kept  at 
Lancaster,  which  they  call  Monday,  and  whether  or  no  the  ses- 
sions was  not  on  that  they  call  Tuesday,  the  twelfth  of  Jannaiy ; 
all  people  take  your  almanacks,  and  see  whether  any  oath  was 
tendered  G.  F.  the  elcTenth  of  January,  whether  the  sessions  was 
not  upon  the  twelfth;  and  the  clerks  and  people  looked  their 
almanacks,  and  saw  it  was  the  twelfth ;  and  the  judge  asked  whe- 
ther the  eleyenth  was  not  the  first  of  the  sessions,  and  they  ao- 
swered  there  was  but  one  day,  and  it  was  the  twelfth ;  and  the 
judge  said  then  it  was  a  great  mistake;  and  then  all  the  jostices 
was  struck,  and  some  of  them  could  hare  found  in  their  hearts  to 
have  gone  off,  and  said  they  had  done  it  on  purpose,  and  said, 
what  clerk  did  it?  And  a  great  stir  was  amongst  them ;  and  then 
J  spoke  to'  the  jury,  how  that  they  could  not  bring  me  in  guiHy 
according  to  that  indictment ;  and  the  judge  said  I  must  not  speak 
to  the  jury,  but  he  would  speak  to  them,  and  said  they  might 
bring  me  in  guilty,  I  denying  the  oath  ;  then  I  said  what  should 
you  do  with  a  form  then,  and  do  not  go  according  to  it?  Then 
you  may  throw  the  form  away,  and  then  I  told  the  jury  that  it  lay 
upon  their  consciences,  as  they  would  answer  the  Lord  God  be- 
fore his  judgment-seat,  before  whom  all  must  be  brought;  and  so 
the  judge  spoke  to  me,  and  said  he  would  hear  me  afterwards  any 
reasons  I  could  alledge,  wherefore  he  should  not  gi?e  judgment 
against  me,  and  so  he  spoke  to  the  jury ;  and  I  bid  him  do  wo 
justice,  and  do  justice,  and  so  the  jury  brought  in  for  the  king, 
guilty. 

And  I  told  them  that  the  justices  had  forsworn  themselres  and 
the  jury  both,  and  so  they  had  small  cause  to  laugh  as  they  did  a 
little  before,  and  to  say  I  was  mad;  and,  before  I  had  brought 
forth  my  reasons,  I  stood  a  little  while,  and  the  judge  said  he 
cannot  dispute;  but  then  the  people  said,  he  is  too  cunning  for 
them  all,  after  I  had  brought  forth  my  reasons,  how  contrary  to 
their  own  indictment  they  had  done  and  sworn,  and  brought  me 
in  guilty.  Oh,  the  envy  and  rage,  and  malice  that  was  among 
them  against  me,  and  lightness,  but  the  Lord  confounded  it  ail, 
that  abundance  of  it  was  slain ;  and  so  I  told  them  I  was  no  law- 
yer, and  the  judge  said  he  would  hear  me  what  I  could  alledge 
before  he  did  give  judgment;  and  so  I  cried  all  people  might  sec 
how  they  had  forsworn  themselves,  and  gone  contrarj^  to  their 
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own  indictment,  and  so  their  enyjr  and  malice  was  wonderfulijr 
stopt,  and  so  presently  Margaret  Fell  was  called,  who  had  a  great 
deal  of  good  serrice  amongst  them ;  and  so  the  court  broke  up 
near  the  second  hour :  Many  more  words  was  spoken  concerning 
the  tmth. 

And  so  in  the  afternoon  we  were  brought  up  to  have  sentence 
passed  upon  us,  and  'so  Margaret  Fell  desired  that  judgment  and 
sentence  might  be  deferred  till  the  next  morning ;  and  we  desired 
nothing  but  law  and  justice  at  his  hands,  for  thieves  had  mercy  ; 
and  I  desired  the  judge  to  send  some  to  see  my  prison,  being  so 
bad,  they  would  put  no  creature  they  had  in  it,  it  was  so  windy 
and  rainy ;  and  I  told  him  that  Colonel  Kirby,  who  was  then  on 
the  bench,  said  1  should  be  locked  up,  and  no  flesh  alire  should 
come  at  me ;  and  most  of  the  gentry  of  the  eonntry  being  gathered 
together,  expecting  to  hear  the  sentence,  but  they  were  crost  that 
time ;  so  I  was  had  away  to  my  prison,  and  some  justices,  with 
Colonel  Kirby,  went  up  to  see  it ;  and  when  they  came  up  in  it 
they  durst  scarcely  go  in  it,  it  was  so  bad,  rainy,  and  windy,  and 
the  badness  of  the  floor ;  and  others  that  came  up  said  it  was  a 
Jakes  House,  I  being  removed  out  of  the  prison  which  I  was  in 
formerly ;  and  so  Colonel  Kirby  said  I  should  be  removed  from 
that  place  'ere  long,  that  I  should  be  sent  unto  some  securer  place; 
for  he  spoke  to  the  judge  in  the  court,  saying,  that  he  knew  that 
the  justices  would  join  with  him ;  but  the  judge  said,  after  I  have 
past  sentence  I  will  leave  him  to  the  jbilor ;  and  how  I  was  not  a 
fit  man  to  be  converst  with,  none  should  converse  with  me ;  and 
all  the  noise  among  the  people  was  that  I  should  be  transported ; 
and  so  the  next  day,  towards  the  eleventh  hour,  we  was  called 
forth  again  to  hear  the  sentence  and  judgment ;  but  Margaret  Fell 
was  called  first  before  me  to  the  bar,  and  there  was  some  counse). 
lors  pleaded,  and  found  many  errors  in  her  indictment,  and  so  she 
was  taken  by,  after  the  judge  had  acknowledged  them,  and  then 
the  judge  asked  what  they  could  say  to  mine ;  and  I  was  willing  to 
let  no  man  plead  for  me,  but  to  speak  to  it  myself;  and,  though 
Margaret  Fell  had  some  that  pleaded  for  her,  yet  she  spoke  as 
much  herself  as  she  would ;  and  though  they  had  the  most  envy 
against  me,  yet  the  most  gross  errors  was  found  in  mine ;  and  be- 
fore I  came  to  the  bar  I  was  moved  to  pray,  that  the  Lord  would 
confound  their  wickedness  and  envy,  and  set  his  truth  over  all, 
knd  exalt  his  seed ;  the  thundering  voice  answered,  ^  I  have  glo- 
rifled  thee,  and  will  glorify  thee  again  ;'  and  I  was  so  filled  full  of 
glory,  that  my  head  and  ears  was  filled  full  of  it ;  and  that  when 
the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  judges  came  up  again,  they  all  ap. 
peared  as  dead  men  nnder  me ;  and  so  when  i  was  to  answer  to 
the  errors  of  the  indictment,  seeing  that  all  the  oath,  as  he  sakd 
himself,  was  to  be  in,  1  told  him  there  was  many  words  of  the 
oath  left  out,  which  was  (pretended  to  be  derived,  and  his  hein 
and  saccetsors)  and  I  bid  them  look  the  oath,  and  look  the  indict- 
ment, and  they  might  sea  it,  and  they  did,  and  found  it  according 
to  my  words ;  and  I  asked  them  whether  tha  last  asslifis  lioldaa  at 
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Lancaster  was  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  king,  which  was  the  teotlt 
day  of  March,  and  they  said,  nay,  it  was  the  sixteenth  year; 
then,  said  I,  look  your  indictment,  and  see  whether -or  no  it  is 
not  the  fifteenth  yrar,  and  th.*n  they  were  all  of  a  fret  both  judge 
and  justices,  for  it  was  the  fifteenth  in  the  indictment ;  then  the 
judge  bid  them  looL  whether  Margaret  Fell's  was  so  or  no,  and  it 
was  not  so:  1  told  them  1  had  something  else  to  speak  concerning 
the  indictment,  bat  they  xaid  Nay,  I  had  spoken  enough,  so  the 
indictment  was  thrown  out ;  so  1  told  them  that  they  had  small 
cause  to  laui^h  as  they  had  done  a  little  before,  for  they  might  sec 
liow  the  justices  and  the  jury  were  forsworn  men,  and  so  I  bid  him 
do  me  justice,  and  he  said,  I  should  have  law  ;  and  the  jadge  said 
I  was  cle<ir  from  all  the  former,  and  he  staited  up  in  a  rage  and 
•aid,  but  he  would  proffer  the  oath  to  me  again  ;  i  told  him  they 
had  example  enough  for  swearers  and  false  swearers,  both  justices 
and  jury,  yesterday  before  their  faces,  lor  1  saw  before  mine  eyes 
both  justic«.s  and  jury  had  forsworn  themselves,  who  heard  the  ir. 
dictment ;  and  so  he  asked  me,  whether  I  would  take  the  oath? 
I  bid  him  do  me  justice  for  my  falser  imprisonment,  all  this  while ; 
for  what  had  1  been  prisoner  all  this  while  for,  for  I  ought^tobc 
at  liberty  ?  Then  he  .said  1  was  at  liberty,  but  I  will  put  the  oatb 
to  you  again :  Then  I  turned  me  about,  and  cried,  ^  all  people, 
take  notice  this  is  a  snare,'  and  all  was  mighty  quiet,  and  all  peo. 
pie  was  struck  and  astonished ;  and  he  caused  the  grand.jary  to  be 
called,  for  he  had  called  them  before,  when  I  was  there,  when  be 
saw  they  would  be  overthrown,  and  the  jury  would  fain  haTC  been 
dismissed ;  but  he  told  them,  he  could  not  dismiss  them,  for  he  had 
business  for  them,  and  they  might  be  ready,  when  he  called  them, 
and  I  felt  his  intent,  that  if  1  was  freed  he  would  come  ctn  again; 
so  I  looked  him  in  the  face,  and  he  was  judged  in  himself,  for  be 
saw  that  I  saw  him ;  so  he  caused  the  oath  to  be  read  to  me  again, 
and  caused  the  jury  to  be  called,  and  then  when  the  oath  was  read^ 
he  asked  mc  whether  I  would  take  the  oath,  or  no  ;  and,  the  jury 
standing  by,  I  told  him,  I  never  took  oath  in  my  life,  and  he  bid 
them  give  me  the  hook,  and  I  bid  them  give  it  me  in  my  hand  and 
I  opened  it ;  and  he  bid  me  swear,  and  I  told  him  the  book  bid 
IBwear  not  at  all ;  again  he  bid  me  swear,  and  1  told  him,  the  book' 
said  I  should  not  swear,  and  held  it  open  to  them,  and  said  by  the 
book,  I  would  prove  that  men  should  not  swear. 

And  if  they  would  prove,  after  Christ  and  the  Apostle  had  for- 
bidden  swearing,  that  afterwards  they  commanded  to  swear,  then  I 
would  swear,  for  I  was  a  man  of  a  tender  conscience  ;  and,  if  thejr 
had  any  sense  of  a  tender  conscience,  they  would  consider  this; 
and  the  judge  asked  me,  Whether  I  would  take  the  oath  ?  And  bid 
them  give  me  the  book  again  :  I  told  them,  ye  give  me  the  book 
to  swear,  and  the  book  saith  I  should  not  swear  at  all ;  and  so  yon 
may  prison  the  book :  The  judge  said,  he  would  imprison  GeorgiB 
Fox ;  I  answered,  nay,  you  may  prison  the  book,  which  saith 
awear  not  at  all ;  and  the  sheriff  and  the  judge  said,  the  Angel  swore 
In  the  Revelations :  I  answered,  I  bring  forth  my  first  begotteo 
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son  into  the  world,  saith  God,  let  all  the  Angels  in  Heaycn  wor^. 
ahip  him,  who  saith  swear  not  at  all;  and  the  judge  said  often,  he 
-would  not  dispute;  and  so  then  I  spoke  much  to  the  jury,  how 
that  it  was  for  Christ's  sake,  that  which  I  did ;  and  therefore  none  < 
of  *them  to  act  contrary  to  that  of  God  in  their  consciences,  for 
before  his  judgment-seat  they  must  all  be  brought;  and  for  all 
those  things  contained  in  the  oath,  as  plots^  and  persecuting  about 
religion,  and  the  Tope's  power,  &c.  I  denied  them  in  my  heart, 
and  I  am  a  christian,  and  shall  shew  forth  Christianity  this  day, 
and  it  is  for  Christ's  sake  that  I  stand,  for  it  is  Lotish  shabim  d€  . 
Col  dahor:  and  they  all  gazed,  and  there  was  a  great  calm,  and 
they  took  tnc  away ;  but  there  were  many  more  words,  both  to  the 
jury  and  to  them. 

Then,  in  the  afternoon,  we  was  called  again,  where  I  stood 
among  the  thieyes  a  pretty  while,  with  my  hat  on,  at  the  last  the^ 
gaoler  took  it  off;  and  when  I  was  called  to  the  bar,  the  jury 
brought  in  guilty  for  the  king,  and  the  judge  asked  m^  What  I 
could  say  for  myself;  I  bid  them  read  the  indictment,  I  would  not 
answer  to  that  I  did  not  hear ;  and,  as  they  read,  the  judge  bid 
them  take  heed  it  was  not  false  again ;  and  they  read  it  so  amazed. 
jy,  that,  when  they  spoke  to  me,  I  did  scarcely  understand  what 
they  said,  and  the  judge  asked  me,  What  I  would  plead?  I  told 
them,  I  desired  to  have  a  copy  of  that  indictment,  and  to  have 
some  time  to  answer  to  it,  for  the  last  I  had  but  lately,  and  neycr 
heard  it  read  but  once,  and  then  in  the  court,  and  so  the  judge 
asked  me.  What  time  I  would  haTc  ?     And  I  said  till  the  next  as- 
sizes, and  the  judge  said  I  should  :  Then  he  asked  again,  What  I 
would  plead  ?  I  to]d  him  I  was  not  guilty  at  all  of -denying  swear- 
ing,  swearing  obstinately  and  wilfully,  and  those  things  contained 
in  the  oath,  as  Jesuitical  plots,  and  foreign  powers,  &c.  I  utterly 
denied  them ;  and  he  said,  I  said  well  in  that :  And  the  judge  6aid, 
the  king  was  sworn,  the  parliament  was  sworn,  and  the  justices 
and  he  was  sworn,  and  the  law  was  upheld  by  oaths :  I  told  them^ 
they  •  had  sufficient  experience  of  men's  swearing ;  had  not  the  jus. 
ticcs  and  jury  forsworn  themselres  ?     And  had  they  not  read  the 
Book  of  Martyrs,  how  many  of  the  martyrs  suffered,  because  they, 
could  not  swear,  both  in  the  ten  persecutions,  and  in  Bonner's 
days?     And  the  judge  said,  I  would  the  laws  were  otherwise : 
Then  I  said,  our  yea  is  yea,  and  our  nay  nay,  all  along  ;  and  if 
-we  transgress  our  yea  and  nay,  let  us  suffer  as  they  do  that  break, 
an  oath,  and  so  to  deny  swearing  is  not  a  new  thing  in  obedience 
to  Christ's  command  ;  and  I  sard  this  we  had  sent  to  the  king,  who 
said  it  was  reasonable :    And  so,  after  sereral  more  words,  I  was. 
had-  away  to  my  chamber,  being,  as  I  was  before,  to  answer  to. 
the  indictment ;  and  so  the  tmth  and  power  of  the  Lord  God  was 
glorious  Qver  all,  and  many  spirits  was  crost  grievously  in  their 
envy  and  malice.  • 

There  was  many  things  spoken  both  to  judge,  jury,  and  people, 
which  were  too  large  to  mention. 

And  so  the  judge  told  Margaret  Fell  her  sentence,  and  I  lie  upon 
a  new  indictment.  Qc « "^^ « 
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Something  in  answer  to  Bishop  Lancelot  Andrews* e  Sermon  con^r 
cerning  Svoearing,  being  one  of  his  Sermons  upon  the  Third 
Commandment;  the  place  that  he  treats  upon  is  in  Jer.  the  iTtb, 
the  words  are  these:  And  thou  shalt  sxoear^  The  Ltord  Hoeikj 
in  truth  J  in  judgment^  and  in  righteousness. 

And  farther,  to  prore  the  lawfulness  of  swearing,  he  bringi 

Dent.  Ti.    13.  Isa.  xlv.   23. — Psal.  huii.   and  last  ver.  and  how 

Abraham  sware.  Gen.  zxi.  24.  and  Isaac  sware,  Gen.  xxn.  31. 

and  Jacob  sware  xxxi.  33.  and  Abraham's  servant  swmre,  Geo. 

zxi.  24.  and  Gen.  xxiv.  ^,  and  Numb.xxx.  3.   Which,  saith  he, 

an  oath  is  to  the  lifting  up  of  a  burthen,  as  to  the  eBtering  of 

a  bond. 

First,  He  saith  an  oath  is  to  be  used  in  solemn  matters,  and  he 

brings  these  scriptures  following  out  of  the  Old  Testament  to  prore 

it,    Psal.  cxUy.  8.    Numb.  xxx.  3.    Psal.  cxix.  106.    Paal.  x?.  4. 

2  Chron.  xxxvi.  13.  Ezek.  xrii.  12.  Psal.  ex.  4.  Psal.  Ixxxix.  35. 

I  Rings  xxii.  16.   Ler.  t.  1.    1  Chron.  xr.  15.  Gen.'zziT.  3.  and 

xl?iL  29. 

Secondly,  For  the  nature  of  an  oath,  he  quotes  cxix.  Psal.  Q. 

Yer.  and  Numb.  x.  and  last  ver. 
Thirdly,  He  speaks  of  the  manner  of  an  oath,  and  prodncetli 

for  confirmation  these  scriptures  following,  Dent.  xii.  8.  Numb.  r. 

18.    Dan.  xii.  7.    Rer.  x.  6.    1  Kings  yiii.  31.    Exod.  xxii.  8.— 

Neh.  T.  12.    Numb.  ▼.  19.    Prov.  xxix,  24.    Judg.  xvii.  2.  Let. 

T.  1.    1  Sam.  iii.  27.    1  Kings  xxii.  16.    Gen.  xx?.  33.    1  Kings 

1.  13.  Jer.  xTiii.  8. 

First,  As  for  all  the  above-mentioned  scriptures  which  he  hath 

quoted  in  the  time  of  the  law,  and  before  the  law,  and  the  AngeU 

swearing  in  the  Revelations,  do  not  prove  that  christians  may 
swear ;  and  we  do  grant  ye  the  time  before  the  law  men  did  swear^ 
and  also  the  Angel  swore,  But  Christ  is  come,  the  first  begotten, 
whom  God  hath  brought  forth  into  the  world,  and  saith,  Let  all 
the  Angels  worship  him:  And  this  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  ye 
him,  saith  God.  And  Christ  saith,  how  that,  in  the  old  time,  men 
was  to  perform  their  oaths  to  the  Lord ;  these  were  their  true 
paths,  which  they  were  to  perform,  and  they  were  not  to  swear 
falsely,  but  to  perform  their  oath  to  the  Lord :  So  here  Christ,  in 
his  doctrines,  lets  them  see  the  false  oaths  and  the  true  oaths  in  the 
old  time  ;  and  that  was  the  true  oath  to  swear  by  the  Lord,  and 
to  swear.  The  Lord  liveth  ;  and  every  tongue  should  swear ;  and 
Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  Joseph,  and  the  Prophet! 
sware;  but  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  Prophets,  and  doth  fulfil  the 
law,  and  reigns  over  the  house  of  Jacob  and  Joseph ;  and,  Before 
Abraham  was,  I  am,  saith  Christ.  And  so,  though  they  sware 
before  the  law,  and  under  the  law,  and  the  Angel  in  the  Revebu 
tions  sware,  and  the  Angel  that  sware  by  the  Lord,  as  the  oatii 
was  in  the  time  of  the  law,  and  before  the  law ;  and  this  was  the 
oath  that  Christ  minds  them  on  in  his  doctrine  here,  that  they  were 
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to  perform  to  the  Lord ;  yet  now  mark  his  doctrine,  which  he 
kimfielf  lays  down,  and  commands:  ^  But  I  say  unto  you  nowj 
Swear  not  at  all/  &c.  Matth.  y.  34.  In  the  Hebrew  language  it 
is,  llT^an  \P^mn  »b  •  But  let  your  communication  be  yea,  yea, 
hay,  nay  ;  whatsoever  is  more  than  these,  cometh  of  evil  :*  In  the 

Hebrew  it  is,'  minrTD  n^Ho-inv  ntt^H  ^3i  pH  r»«  p  p  cMiarr^»nT 

And,  forfurthi'r  proof,  see  how  James  lived  in  the  same  doctrine 
and  practice,  and  held  it  forth  to  the  twelve  tribes,  which  was  the 
Jews,  who  had  the  oath  of  God,  and  was  to  sw^r  in  the  time  of 
the  law;  see  his  general  epistle,  in  the  fifth  chapter,  and  also 
speaking,  in  the  second  chapter,  of  such  as  drove  them  before  the 
judgment. seat;  but,  in  the  fifth  chapter,  this  is  his  command: 
^  Above  all  things,  my  brethren,  swear  not  at  all,  neither  by  hea. 
yen,  nor  by  the  earth.'  In  the  Greek  it  is,  n^o  vd^lut  ^i,  a^iA^o* 
fM^  (bb«  0jbb>vi1f ,  fikiiTE  TIM  itfA90¥^  fAj^Tt  T^y  ^r.  This  you  may  call  cream 
iures^  or  made  things;  but  mark,  James  goes  further,  and  saith, 
fMirt  flftXXof  Tiira  ipicn,  '  nor  by  any  other  oath ;  but  let  your  yea  be 
yea,  and  your  nay  be  nay,  lest  you  fall  into  condemnation  ;*  nrof 

n  vfMft  TO  y:»(,  cati,  le^  TO  tf,   b*  fr^  f^n  iivl  x^itrtv  wifffHu 

Mark  the  danger  now,  and*whether  we  have  not  ground  enough, 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  God,  to  obey  Christ's  commands,  and  the 
Apostle's  doctrine,  ''  lest  we  fall  into  condemnation  and  evil.'  We 
kave  set  some  words  done  in  the  Greek  tongue,  that  those,  it  most 
eoncerns,  may  see  the  original ;  but  the  spirit  is  our's,  and  the 
commands  of  Christ,  and  die  Apostle's  doctrine,  to  be  obeyed,  in 
-what  tongue  soever  it  be  written  in.  But  we  would  query  the  thing 
with  any.  Whether  the  Apostle  James,  who  wrote  to  Jews,  and  ^ 
■Ot  to  Gentiles,  did  not  write  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  not  in 
Greek  ?  And,  if  so,  then  his  words  to  them,  in  this  particular, 
are,  rhvo,  «^t  '^^^  «W  cyott^a  vh  tynwn-^«  »n«  ann-^D-Vrr 
toim^s^  f^sn  \h  p«  p«f  p  p  aanm  »n»f  mn«.  The  pricks,  points, 
and  accents,  and  the  plain  and  naked  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
words  we  have  left  for  them,  it  most  concerns,  to  add. 

Secondly,  As  for  all  the  scriptures,  he  brings  against  rash  swear- 
ing and  false  swearing,  it  would  rejoice  our  hearts*  to  have  the 
priests  do  that,'  and  the  magistrates  punish  it ;  for  a  <;ottplo  of  rail. 
ing  priests  came  the  other  day,  and  sware  before  our  faces  lightly 
and  vainly,  and  justlQed  it,  when  they  had  done.  It  would  be« 
oome  magistrates,  and  them,  better,  if  they  did  not  suffer  an  oath 
to  be  htard  in  the  towns,  or  markets,  or  alehouses,  or  streets,  you 
that  have  power  ^ot  to  suffer  those  things ;  for  you  would  have 
work  enough  to  restrain  such  things,  and  such  persons,  and  not 
to  fall  upon  the  innocent,  which,  in  obedience  to  Christ's  com- 
mands,  and  the  Apostle's  doctrine,  cannot  swear,  for  conscience 
sake.  For  imprisoning  such  emboldens  people  to  swear;  and. 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  people,  and  would  yc  not  shew  forth 
nfeore  Christianity,  to  keep  to  yea  and  to  nay,  in  all  their  com^ 
mnnications,  according  to  Christ's  commands,  and  the  Apostle'n 
doctrine  ? 

Thirdly,    There  was  bond;   in  the  old  time,  by  QMb;  but' 
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Christy  he  looses  from  the  bonds^  and  brings  to  peace  and  liberty, 
and  makes  free,  and  saith,  '  Swear  not  at  all ;'  and  soy  thongbwe 
be  in  outward  bonds,  it  is  for  Christ  Jesus  sake,  and  the  word  of 
God  is  not  bound. 

Fourthly,  And  though  Moses  sware  in  the  tim^  of  the  law,  ud 
Abraham'aserrants  sware,  yet  Christ,  the  Son,  saifh,  ^  Swear  not 
at  all,*  and  we  are  to  hear  him  in  all  tilings,  the  great  Prophet. 

Fifthly,  And  as  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  oaths,  Chrift  is  the 
substance  of  all  ceremonies,  that  saith,  ^  Swear  not  at  all.* 

Sixthly,  And,  though  David  sware,  he,  that  David  called  Lord, 
saith,  ^  Swear  not  at  all,'  and  he  is  upon  his  throne. 

Seventhly,  And  where  he  suth,  ^  Thou  shalt  swear  hj  tiie  Lord, 
and  swear,  The  Lord  liveth,  they  were  not  to  swear  bj  them  that 
-were  no  Gods,  nor  creatures,  nor  by  the  earth,  nor  bj  heaven,  or 
by  the  hand,  or  by  Jerusalem ;'  Now,  what  are  the  oaths  that  lU 
Christendom  swears,  both  papists  and  protestants?  Whether  it 
be  the  oath  that  was  amongst  the  Jews,  and  whether  or  no  they 
practise  the  oath  that  they  do  now,  and  whether  or  no  is  that  ce- 
remony now  used  ?  If  not.  When  did  God  alter  it  ?  Where  about 
in  scripture,  and  in  what  place  of  scripture  is  it,  that  he  sets  this 
fray  and  ceremony  of  swearing  in  Christendom,  both  amongst  pa- 
pists and  protestants,  which  is  to  swear  by  the  book,  and  by  tha 
Evangelists  ?  Is  this  beyond  the  Jews  swearing,  by  the  city,  er 
by  the  head,  or  by  the  temple,  which  Christ  forl^,  and  not  only 
those  oaths,  but  the  oath  of  God,  which  the  Jews  was  to  swear 
by  ?     Answer  these  things. 

Eighthly,  And  ^s  for  Zedekiah's  oath  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
Joseph's  oath  to  Pharaoh,  this  was  in  the  time  that  oatits  were  to 
be  performed  amongst  the  Jews  and  Patriarchs ;  and  what  is  tliis 
to  Christ's  doctrine  which  forbids  oaths,  which  oaths  were  before 
Christ  came  ? 

Ninthly,  And  as  for  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  the  other,  it  is 
to  acknowledge  the  king  of  FiUgland,  and  allegiance  to  him,  which 
things  hath  been  manifest  and  practised  by  us,  but  not  by  such  as 
swore  allegiance  to  the  king's  father,  and  swore  the  one  way  and 
the  other  way :  And  hast  not  thou,  and  many  of  you,  taken  the 
oath  against  him  ?  And  such  as  have  sworn  one  while  for  hin, 
and  another  while  against  him,  How  are  they  in  allegiance  to  hni 
that  swears  one  way  and  another  way  ?  And  cannot  there  be,  m 
truth  and  faithfulness,  allegiance  to  the  king  without  swearing  ? 
For  now,  How  should  we  stand  in  allegiance  to  Christ,  if  we  did 
not  obey  his  commands,  the  King  of  Kings  cp^l^D  *)Vd  ?  For  he 
commands  us  not  to  swear,  but  keep  to  yea  and  nay  ;  and  one  of 
his  great  ambassadors  to  nations,  that  went  with  his  message  to  tlie 
twelve  tribes,  saith,  '  Above  all  things,  my  brethren,  swear  not  ai 
all,  lest  you  jfall  into  condemnation.' 

Tenthly,  There  were  two  states  of  oaths ;  the  one  was,  that 
people  was  to  perform  to  the  lord  and  swear;  and  the  other  vras, 
that  God  sware  by  himself  concerning  his  Son  Christ  Jesus,  which, 
>t^^cn  he  cama  who  fulfilled  God's  oath,  \^e  ended  the  other  oath) 
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afid  saith,  ^  Swear  not  at  all,'  and  calb  the  lint  oath  the  old  time ; 
Ke  fnlfiUed  the  truth,  and  let  them  see  how/  in  the  time  of  the  law, 
false  oaths  were  forbidden  in  the  old  time,  and  heathenish  oatht 
were  forbidden  in  the  time  of  the  law,  for  they  were  not  to  swear 
by  Baal,  bat  they  were  to  perform  their  oaths  to  the  Lord,  which 
Christ  saith  unto  them,  ^  Swear  not  at  all,'  and  so  he  ended  that 
oath ;  so  there  are  no  oaths  before  the  fall,  and  there  are  no  oaths 
in  the  restoration  again  by  Christ  Jesus,  but  yea  and  nay,  accord- 
ing to  his  doctrine ;  but  amongst  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  in 
the  old  time  before  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  men  did  swear,  as 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  &c.  But  he,  the  great  Prophet,  is  come,  that 
IB  to  be  heard  in  all  things,  and  he,  the  oath  of  God,  Christ  Jesus, 
stands  and  remains. 

Eleventhly,  The  Apostles  speaking  to  the  Hebrews,  swearing  by 
tf  greater,  which  was  an  end  of  controversy  and  strife  amongst 
ttiera,  he  brought  this  as  a  similitude,  not  that  the  Hebrews  should 
swear,  for,  if  he  had,  he  had  contradicted  James,  which  wrote  to 
tke  twelve  tribes  his  doctrine  to  them,  which  were  Hebrews ;  but 
he  brought  it  as  a  similitude,  that  the  oath,  which  men  sware  by 
the  greater,  ended  strife;  but  God,  not  finding  a  greater  than 
himself,  he  sware  concerning  his  Son,  which  is  Christ,  who  ends 
the  strife,  who  destroys  the  devil  and  his  works,  the  author  of 
atrife ;  for  the  oath,  in  the  time  of  the  law,  ended  the  strife  ;  but 
we  see  oaths,  now*a-days,  begins  tt ;  and  why  ?  The  matter  Im^ 
because  in  Christ  Jesus  men  do  not  live,  who  is  the  Peace  and  God's 
oath. 

Twelfthly,  Whereas  the  bishop  saith.  That  they  hold  in  Divi. 
Bity,  that  to  swear,  of  and  by  itself  considered,  is  an  act  forbid* 
den  no  less  than  to  kill,  &c. 

Answer,  In  the  time  of  the  law  they  killed  and  swore;  bAt 
Christ  saith,  ^  Swear  not  at  all ;'  and  also,  he  saith, '  Love  enemies ;' 
And  how  do  these  agree  to  kill  and  to  love  enemies,  and  love  one 
another :  ^  And  if  one  strike  thee  on  the  one  cheek,  turn  the  other 
to  him.' 

And  this  paralleling  the  magistrates  executing  justice  upon  ma« 
lefactors ;  as,  '  He  that  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed  again  ;'  Is  not  a  paralleling  with  Christ's  doctrine, 
who  saith,  ^  Swear  not  at  all,'  for  that  may  be  done  by  witnesses 
without  oath,  as  thou  mayest  read  the  scriptures  in  the  old  time, 
when  oaths  were  denied  in  the  primitive  time  amongst  the  primitive 
ohristians,  who  were  in  Christ's  doctrine,  thou  mayest  read  how 
they  did  things  by  witnesses ;  as  the  Apostle  speaks,  in  the  mouth 
of  two  or  three  witnesses,  &c.  Which  place  he  instances  of  what 
was  done  in  the  time  of  the  law,  which  was  a  statute  of  judgment 
amongst  the  Jews,  *  Whosoever  killeth  any  person,  the  murtherer 
shall  be  put  to  death  by  the  mouth  of  witnesses,'  &c.  But  no  oaths 
are  mentioned  here.  Numb.  xxxv.  30.  with  Heb.  x.  28.  read  that 
throughout,  and  also  Deut.  xix.  15,  and  1  Kings  xxi.  10,  Sec.  And 
many  more  scriptures  might  be  alledged,  which  you,  that  have  read 
scriptures,  are  not  ignorant  of. 
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Now,  for  the  practice  amongst  the  saints,  see  Matt,  xriii.  15. 
Christ,  who  bids  them  keep  to  yea  and  nay,  in  that  place  he  lays 
down  a  practice  to  be  used  amongst  them,  in  matter  of  fault  and 
transgression,  how  it  should  be  ended  by  two  or  three  witnesses; 
read  the  wonls,  *■  That  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  eieif 
word  shall  be  established :'  And  what,  Dost  thou  think  that  he 
would  order  them  to  swear,  who  had  once  forbidden  it  ?  And  read 
the  Tiiith  chap,  of  John  and  17th  Ter.  and  we  do  not  find,  Uiat 
the  witnesses  against  Christ  that  he.  should  speak  blasphemy,  Matt 
xxYi.  65,  that  they  did  swear ;  and  also  you  may  see  in  Acts  li. 
11,  12,  13,  how  they,  that  were  hired  against  Stephen,  no  men- 
tion  is  made  of  their  swearing :  JVIoreoYer,  yon  may  see  in  2  Cor. 
xiii.  1 .  the  speech  of  the  Apostle  amongst  the  Saints,  how  he  tells 
them  of  his  coming  unto  them  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  wit. 
nesses  ;  he  doth  not  tell,  that  he  is  coming  to  them  with  oaths  in 
their  mouths  ;  Mark,  the  Apostle  was  an  elder,  and  had  care  of 
the  churches.— —And  again,  the  Apostle  that  writes  to  Timothy, 
a  bishop,  and  overseer  of  the  churches,  saith  he,  ^  Against  an  eld^ 
receiTe  not  an  accusation,  but  before  two  or  three  witnesses.'-* 
Now  he  doth  not  say.  Before  two  or  three  men  that  swears,  for, 
if  he  had,  he  would  hare  contradicted  Christ's  doctrine  and  James; 
1  Tim.  T.  19,  and  2  Tim.  ii.  saith  the  Apostle  to  Timothy,  the 
bishop,  ^The  things  that  thou  hast  heard  of  me  amongst  many  wit- 
nesses, the  same  commit  to  faithful  men  who  shall  be  able  to  teach 
others  also.'  Now  he  received  this  by  witnesses,  not  by  oath,  and 
he  was  to  commit  it,  and  not  by  oaths :  And  were  not  these  the 
things  that  the  whole  church  came  to  be  ordered  by  ?  And  this  was 
Amongst  the  christians  in  the  primitive  times  when  oaths  were  end- 
ed ;  and  many  more  things  might  be  alledged,  which  were  too  te- 
dious for  you  to  read. 

Thirteenthly,  And  whereas  he  brings  that  objection  of  the  ana- 
baptists, which  is,  that  it  standeth  not  with  christian  profession:, 
but  was  tolerated  as  an  imperfect  thing  under  the  law. 

Answer.  Which  objection  of  theirs  we  do  not  own,  as  we  do 
not  own  the  bishop  for  swearing ;  for  it  was  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  way  of  the  Lord  was  perfect,  and  the  commandment  for 
swearing  was  good  in  itself,  until  the  time  of  Christ,  who  is  per- 
fect, that  ends  the  law,  and  people  must  live  in  him,  Christ  Je- 
sus, and  walk  in  him  that  saith,  '  Swear  not  at  all,'  that  ends  the 
oath,  and  is  the  oath  of  God :  Dost  thou  not  read  of  a  people  in 
the  Galatians  and  Romans,  that  was  turned  back  into  the  law, 
from  the  law  of  the  Spirit;  and  the  Apostle  told  them,  '  He  that 
broke  one  point  was  guilty  of  all,'  and  he  brought  them  to  thelaif 
of  love  which  fulfilled  the  law. 

Fourteenthly,  And  as  for  all  the  scriptures,  the  bishop  brings 
to  prove  that  the  christians  sware  in  the  primitive  time,  they  are 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  though  the  bishop  say,  that  Christ  admits 
of  some  swearing, '^ which  both  his  own  words,  and  the  Apostle's, 
contradicts  ;  Christ's  words  are, '  Swear  not  at  all ;'  and^the  Apos- 
tle's are,  ^  Above  all  things,'  &c. — And  so  he  goes  on,  and  lets  tiieqi 
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see  what  was  in  the  law.     Committing  adaltery  was  forbid  under 
the  law,  bat,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  looking  upon  a  woman,  and 

Jasting  after  her,  was  committing  adultery And  he  sets  forth, 

in  the  justice  of  the  law,  '  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth  ;'  and  shews  how  that.,  in  the  time  of  the  law, '  thou  shalt  not 
kill,  and  whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger  of  judgment;  but 
1  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  shall  be  angry  with  his  brother 
without  cause,  shall  be  in  danger  of  judgment;*  and  so  he  tells, 
'both  swearing  and  killing  to  be  in  the  old  time,  and  said,  '  except 
your  righteousness  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  you  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Qea- 
^en.' 

Fifteenthly,  And  as  to  that  of  the  apostle  speaking  in  the  1  Thes. 
ii.  God  was'  his  witness  that  he  did  not  make  coTetousness  his 
cloak. 

Answ.  It  were  well  if  the  priests  could  say  so  now ;  but  this 
doth  not  prove  that  he  swore,  and  there  dre  many  men  that 
takes  man  to  be  his  witness ;  and  that  is  not  an  oath,  surely,  is  it? 
Thou  understands  that :  And  if  this  were  an  oath,  why  do  you 
cast  friends  into  prison  ? 

Sixteen thly,  And  that  of  the  Galatians,  chapter  i.  2.  There  is 
nothing  in  that  place  like  unto  an  oath  which  he  brings, 

Seyenteenthly,  And  as  for  the  9  Cor.  iv.  23d  verse,  there  are 
not  so  many  yerses  in  that  chapter.  And  as  for  Ephesians  tho 
4th  and  the  1 5th,  which  he  brings  for  Christians  to  swear,  where- 
in he  says  we  are  bound  at  all  times  to  speak  truth  to  our  neigh- 
Iiours. 

Answ.  He  doth  not  say  we  are  to  swear  truth  at  all  times,  bat 
to  speak  it  at  all  times. 

£ighteenth1y.  And  that  which  he  brings  in  Acts  xxiii.  3.  How 
the  apostle  reproved  the  high  priest,  that  caused  him  to  be  smitten 
contrary  to  law. 

Answ.  Here  the  apostle  was  preaching  the  gospel  and  Christ's 
tloctrine  to  them,  to  the  priests  that  had  the  law  and  outward 
thivgs ;  this  was  nothing  to  the  purpose,  that  the  apostle  should 
swear,  or  that  Christians  should  swear. — And  in  the  14th  verse 
which  he  quotes*.  Answ.  Those  were  the  bad  people  that  bound 
themselves  with  a  curse,  that  they  wouhi  neither  cat  nor  drink  till 
they  had  killed  Paul  that  preached  the  gospel ;  this  is  nothing  at 
all  that  Christians  should  swear. 

Ninetecnthly,  We  say  there  were  heathens  oaths,  and  Jews 
oaths,  whiph  were  to  swear  by  the  Lord,  which  Christ  calls  the 
old  time,  which  they  were  to  perform,  which  oath  Christ  ends ; 
and  saith,  ^  Swear  not  at  all ;'  for  in  the  time  of  the  law  the  Jews 
were  to  deny  all  false  oaths,  and  heathenish,  oaths,  and  they  were 
not  to  swear  by  Paul,  but  the  true  oath  which  Christ  ends.  And 
did  not  the  Christians  suffer  in  the  primitive  times,  because  they 
.  could  not  swear  by  the  prosperity  of  Caesar ;  and  was  not  that 
oath  then  imposed  upon  them  ?   And  by  the  good  fortune  of  tb* 
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emperor,  wtJ  not  that  another  oath  ?  And  did  not  man  j  Chriitiaai 
then  suffer,  because  they  could  not  swear  ?  Read  the  ten  persecu- 
tions which  was  a  long  time  before  the  Pope  got  up ;  and  then  did 
not  the  Pope,  when  he  had  got  up  over  the  churches^  giye  forth 
both  oath  and  curse,  with  bell,  book,  and  candled  And  was  not 
the  ceremony  of  his  oath  to  lay  three  fingers  a  top  of  the  book,  to 
signify  the  trinity ;  and  two  fingers  under  the  book,  to  signify 
damnation  of  body  and  soul,  if  they  sware  falsly  ?-— And  was  not 
there  a  great  number  of  people  that  would  not  swear,  and  suffered 
great  persecution,  as  read  the  book  of  Martyrs  but  to  Bonner^s 
days  ?  And  it  is  little  abore  an  hundred  years  since  the  Protestants 
got  up  ;  and  they  gate  forth  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  oath 
of  supremacy ;  the  one  was  to  deny  the  Pope's  supremacy,  aod 
the  other  to  acknowledge  the  kings  of  England ;  so  we  need  not 
to  tell  you  of  their  form,  and  shew  you  the  ceremony  of  the  oath ; 
it  saith,  kiss  the  book,  and  the  book  saith,  kiss  the  Son,  which 
saith,  <  Swear  not  at  all,'  and  so  cannot  allegiance  be  to  the  king  in 
truth  and  faithfulness,  as  was  said  before  without  an  oath^  yea, 
and  more  than  many  Uiat  swears. 

So  you  may  see  to  deny  swearing  is  no  new  thing,  for  It  was 
the  practice  of  the  Christians  in  former  timet  to  deny  it,  both  in 
heathens  and  the  times  of  popery  before  Protestants,  and  so  it  b 
in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Christ  that  we  do  not  swear  in 
our  loYCS  to  him ;  and  if  we  say  he  is  the  Lord  and  Master,  and 
do  not  the  thing  that  he  commands,  that  Is  but  deceit  and  hypo- 
crisy.-—And  so  rash  and  bad  swearing,  that  was  forbidden  in  the 
time  of  the  law,  it  was  not  that  which  Christ  came  to  fulfil,  bat 
true  oaths,  and  the  true  types,  figures,  and  shadows;  and  he  saith, 
^  Swear  not  at  all.' 

Twentiethly,  And,  for  Acts  the  xiiith,  there  is  nothing  spoken 
of  swearing  there,  as  all  people  may  read. 

Twenty-firstly,  And  whereas  the  apostle  often  speaks  of  taking 
to  witness  a  record  upon  his  own  soul  by  his  rejoicing  in  Christ 
Jesus,  what  is  all  this  to  swearing,  and  taking  an  oath,  or  where 
did  erer  the  apostle  take  a  solemn  oath,  or  command  the  brethren 
and  churches  to  do  the  same  ?  For  otten  he  speaks  of  the  witness 
obt  of  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  shall  every  word  be 
established.  And  the  bishop  often  brings  the  1  Cor.  x?.  31.  ^  By 
our  rejoicing  which  I  have  in  Christ  Jesus,  I  die  daily  :'  This  place 
cannot  be  brought  for  a  proof,  that  the  apostle  sware;  if  so,  when 
thou  sayest  by  the  meat  thou  art  refreshed,  and  by  the  fire  thoa 
art  warmed,  and  people  tells  thee  thou  must  go  by  such  a  lane  to 
such  a  towu,  they  all  swear  then,  do  they  not  ? 

Twenty-secondly,  As  for  the  particle  Nn',  the  bishop  says  it  ii 
never  used,  but  in  an  oath  only. 

Answ.  And  what  is  N^,  is  it  not  (tndif)  as,  also  the  primitiTe 
word  vat,  which  signifies  j/ea.^  And  is  not  that  word  ya<  in  the 
afore-mentioncd  fifth  of  Matthew,  and  the  fifth  of  James,  where 
swearing  is  denied ;  for  is  not  vxl  in  Greek,  yea  in  English  ;  and 
IS  not  Nil  in  Greek,  tnUy  in  English  ?  And  if  every  man  that  sayi 
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^ea  and  truly  sweareth,  their  the  bishop  proyes  his  assertion.  And 
is  not  there  a  difference  between  }9  and  jrattfi  ?  So,  in  meekness  and 
loTe^  read  this  over  in  that  from  which  it  was  sent. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Christ  Jesusy  who  is  the  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords^ 

the  Beginning  and  Ending,  First  and  Last,  him  by 

phom  God  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness. 

We  query  of  you  whether  he  or  any  of  his  apostles,  after  they 
had  given  forth  a  command  that  none  should  swear,  but  keep  to 
yea  and  nay,  in  all  their  communications,  can  any  minister  or 
teacher  .pro¥«  this  in  express  words  out  of  the  New  Testament  that 
they  eyer  commanded  to  swear,  or  did  swear  ?  That  will  satisfy^ 
that  will  end  all.  But  that  we  should  be  cast  into  prison  for  our 
obedience  to  Christ's  con^mand,  bv  you,  that  profess  yourselves 
to  be  Christians,  and  own  Christ  Jesus  as  you  say,  is  not  right : 
And  he  commands  you  to  love  enemies,  if  you  did  obey  his  com^ 
mands,  and  love  one  another ;  for  they  that  are  Christians,  and 
own  Christ  Jesus,  they  should  love  one  another :  For  this  was  a 
mark  by  which  they  were  known  to  be  disciples,  learners  of  him. 
And  so  they,  that  are  lovers  of  him,  own  him  and  obey  him  and 
his  doctrine ;  so,  though  we  do  suffer  here  by  you  all  the  sessions 
or  assizes,  we  do  commit  our  cause,  and  you  that  do  persecute  us, 
to  the  general  assizes  and  terrible  day  wherein  God  will  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness,  whose  commands  we  obey  in  tenderness  ; 
and  therb  we  know  we  shall  have  true  judgment  without  respect  of 
persons,  there  our  hats  will  not  be  looked  at  before  the  Almighty, 
but  the  action  and  transgression,  and  who  hath  served  God,  and 
who  hath  not  served  him:  For  Christ  hath  told  you  before-hand, 
what  he  will  say  to  them,  that  visits  him  not  in  prison,  where  he 
is  made  manifest  in  his  brethren :  Then  what  will  become  of  them 
that  casts  them  into  prison  for  tenderness  towards  God,  for  obey- 
ing his  doctrine,  and  keeps  to  yea  or  nay  in  their  communications 
according  to  his  words  ? — And  so  these  things  we  leave  to  the  ge- 
neral day,  though  we  can  say,  the  Lord  forgive  you  that  doth 
thus  persecute  us,  if  it  be  his  will,  freely  from  our  hearts,  for  we 
clo  you,  nor  no  man  harm,  but  seek  the  good  and  peace  of  all  men^ 
and  for  this  cause,  for  obeying  the  truth,  we  do  suffer. 

G.  F. 
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AN  ANSWfitl  TO  THE, 

FRENCH  DECLARATION  OF  WAR, 

MS  ALLIASCE  WITH  THE  DUTCH  AND  DANES^  IN  THE  YEAR  1665. 
London :   Printed  for  the  Author,  m  1665-6,  on  a  Browl^iide. 


THE  hearens  look  big  with  wonder,  and  infoim 
Our  expectations  of  some  present  storm. 
French,  Dutch,  and  Dane  too,  all  at  once  ?*  Why  thes 
'Tis  time  to  shew  that  we  are  Englishmen. 
They  say,  at  foot-ball,  three  to  one  is  odds  ; 
But  this  is  nothing,  for  the  cause  is  God's. 
Have  at  them  all,  we  care  not  where  we  com^ 
Since  gracious  heaven  is  reconcil'd  at  home. 
Courage,  brave  Britons,  then,  we  do  no  more 
But  fight  with  those  whom  we  hare  beat  before* 
And  now,  methinks,  much  better  may  we,  sine* 
We  fight  for  such  an  alUaccomplish'd  prince^ 
Who  the  world's  conquest  is  as  fair  to  get 
As  Alexander,  like  himself,  the  great. 
Talk  not  of  ten  to  one,  pitiful  story, 
Alas !  the  odds  does  but  increase  the  glory : 
Besides  the  English  from  their  ancestry 
Derire  themselves  the  heirs  of  victory. 
Where  should  the  sons  of  honour,  if  they  die, 
But  in  the  field,  the  bed  of  honour,  lie  ? 
The  world  will  know,  when  time  shall  serve,  we  dar» 
Come  out,  and  meet  that  prince  of  pitch  and  tar  ;* 
Bring  your  wind-selling  Laplanders  too,  do, 
Sure  we  shall  deal  +  with  you,  and  board  f  you  too; 
And  you  will  tell  us,  when  this  comes  to  pass, 
Your  Bergen  bus'ness  no  such  bargain  was. 
Danes !  we  don't  fear  you  ;  come,  alas !  ye  know 
Our  women  beat  you  once,  J  and  so  may  now. 
Nor  value  we  that  kingdom  of  kick-shaws,§ 
We  come  not  to  receive,  but  give  them  laws  ; 
We  shall  provide  'em  such  a  fricasee 
Of  legs  and  arms,  9  they'll  scarce  be  glad  to  see. 
They  now  must  understand  with  whom  they  cope, 
A  mighty  prince,**  and  not  a  miter'd  Pope;tt 

•  The  King  of  Denmark,  to  whom  Norway  is  subject,  from  whence  comes  our  pitch  and  tar. 

t  Two  epitliets  intimating  that,  although  we  trade  with  him  for  deal  and  boards,  yet  we  are 
able  to  deal,  or  behave  manmlly  in  fight  with  him,  and  upon  occasion  board  liis  ships. 

t  Viz.  When  they  in  one  night  conspired  to  cut  all  the  Danish  roen*s  throats  throughout 
England,  thereby  to  deliver  their  country  from  their  government;  upon  which  account  it  is  said, 
that  the  Englishmen  have  ever  since  given  the  women  the  wall,  and  the  most  honourable  placei 
at  all  times.  \  France.  H  Ot  soldiers  slain  in  battk. 

••  The  King  of  Great  Britain. 

ff  Aiiuding  to  tlie  dispute  which  then  subsisted  between  the  French  king  and  the  Pop*. 
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One  that  will  otherwise  the  matter  handle, 

With  glitthring  swords,  and  not  bell,  boOk,  and  candle ; 

One  that  shall  anathematise  you  worse, 

Not  to  pronounce,  but  execute  your  curse. 

He'll  bring  you  Jeggery  home  to  your  door ; 

Instead  of*  Bulls  you'll  hear  his  cannons  roar; 

And  1  make  bold  to  tell  you  in  the  close, 

Although  no  Popes,  we'll  make  you  kiss  our  toes. 

An  English  monarch  f  (monsieur)  np  new  thing, 

Has  sent  his  son  to  fetch  him  a  French  lung; 

If  ye  suspect,  or  scruple  our  report. 

Enquire  at  Poictiers,  Cressy,  Agincourt,  j; 

That  place  §  ftever  to  be  forgotten,  where 

The  prisoners  .more  than  we  that  took  them  were : 

The  French  shall  know  it  too,  as  we  advance, 

'Tis  we,  not  they,  fight  for  the  kingf  of  France. 

Ye  boast  of  gold  and  siker,  and  such  gtuiOT, 

We'll  bring  you  pockets  for  it  sure  though. . 

And,  if  we  meet  ye  on  the  foaming  source,  *^ 

We'll  have  a  word  or  too  of  deep  f  f  discourse. 
A  fig  for  France,  or  any  that  accords 
With  those  low-country  Icather-apron  j;  j:  lords. 
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HOLLAND,  that  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  land, 
As  but  th'  ofif-scowring  of  the  British  sand ; 
And  so  much  earth  as  was  contributed 
By  English  pilots,  when  they  heav'd  the  lead ; 
Or  what  by  th'  ocean's  slow  alluvion  fell 
Of  shipwreck'd  cockle  and  the  muscle  shell ; 
This  indigested  vomit  of  the  sea 
Fell  to  the  Dutch  by  just  propriety* 

Glad  then,  as  miners  that  have  found  the  ore. 
They  with  mad  labour  fish'd  the  land  to  shore ; 
And  div'd  as  desperately  for  each  piece 
Of  earth,  as  if 't  had  been  of  ambergris ; 
Collecting  anxiously  small  loads  of  clay. 
Less  than  what  building  swallows  bear  away  ; 
Or  than  those  piles  which  sordid  beetles  roid 
Transfusing  into  them  their  dunghill  soul. 

•  Pope's.  t  Henry  V. 

t  At  which  place  the  English  have  giTen  tlie  French  total  overthrows  in  battle*  9  Agincourt. 
%  Because  the  King  of  Great  Britain  still  maintains  his  title  of  Kin^  of  France.  •*  The  sea. 
ft  Equirocally  sigoifyiBg  both  toriottf  ^oa  the  Ma  i  for  the  deep  u  the  Ma.  u  Ttte  Dutch* 
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How  did  they  iiTet  with  gigantkk  piles 
Thorough  the  center  their  new-catched  milet : 
And  to  the  stal^e  a  straggling  country  l>oand, 
Where  barlung  waves  still  bait  the  forced  groand  ; 
Baildiiig  their  wat'rj  Babel  far  more  high 
To  reach  the  sea,  than  those  to  scale  the  sky  2 

Yet  still  his  claim  the  injnr'd  ocean  laid, 
And  oft  at  leap-frog  o'er  their  steeples  played, 
As  if  on  purpose  it  on  land  had  come 
To  shew  them  what's  their  Mare  lAberum. 
A  daily  deluge  over  them  does  boil : 
The  earth  and  water  play  at  lerel^colL 
The  fish  oft-times  the  burgher  disposseat/^ 
And  sat  not  as  a  meat,  but  as  a  guest : 
•'And  oft  the  Tritons  and  the  sea-nympht  saw 
Whole  sholes  of  Dutch  serr'd  up  for  CabilbHU 
Or,  as  they  Of  er  the  new  level  rang'd, 
For  pickl^  Herring,  pickled  Heeren  chang'd. 
Nature,  it  seem'd,  asham'd  of  her  mistake. 
Would  throw  their  land  away  at  duck  and  diake. 

Therefore  necessity,  that  first  made  kings. 
Something  like  government  among  them  brings* 
For  as  with  pygmies,  who  best  kills  the  crane; 
Among  the  hungry,  he  that  treasures  grain ; 
Among  the  blind,  the  one-ey'd  blinkard  reigns  ; 
So  rules,  among  the  drowned,  he  that  drains* 
Not  who  first  sees  the  rising  sun  commands, 
But  who  could  first  discern  the  rising  lands. 
Who  best  could  know  to  pump  an  earth  so  leak. 
Him  they  their  lord  and  country's  father  speak. 
To  make  a  bank  was  a  great  plot  of  state, 
Invent  a  shovel  and  be  magistrate. 
Hence  some  small  dykcgrave,  unperceiv'd,  invades 
The  power,  and  grows  as 't  were  a  king  of  spades : 
But  for  less  envy  some  joint  state  endures. 
Who  look  like  a  commission  of  the  sewers* 
For  these  half-anders,  half  wet,  and  half  dry, 
Nor  bear  strict  service  nor  pure  liberty* 

'Tis  probable  religion  after  this 
Came  next  in  order,  which  they  could  not  miss : 
How  could  the  Dutch  but  be  converted,  when 
Th'  apostles  were  so  many  fisher-men  ? 
Beside,  the  waters  of  themselves  did  rbe. 
And,  as  their  land,  so  them  did  re-baptise* 
Though  Herring  for  their  God  few  voices  mist, 
And  poor  John  to  have  been  th'  Evangelist* 
Faith,  that  could  never  twins  conceive  before. 
Never  so  fertile,  spawn'd  upon  this  shore : 
More  pregnant  than  their  Marg'et,  that  laid  dow» 
for  Hans-in.Kelder  of  a  whole  Hans-Town* 
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Sure,  when  religion  did  itself  embark, 
And  from  the  east  woald  westward  steer  its  ark, 
It  struck ;  and,  splitting  on  this  unknown  ground, 
Each  one  thence  pillag'd  the  first  piece  he  found : 

Hence  Amsterdam-Turk.Christian.Pagan-Jew^ 

Staple  of  sects,  and  mint  of  schism  grew' ; 

That  bank  of  conscience,  where  not  one  so  strange 

Opinion,  but  finds  credit  and  exchange. 

In  Tain  for  CathQlicks  ourselves  we  bear, 

The  universal  church  is  only  there. 

Nor  can  civility  there  want  for  tillage, 
Where  wisely  for  their  court  they  chose  a  Tillage : 
How  fit  a  title  clothes  their  governors  1 
Themselves  the  Hogs,  as  all  their  subjects  Boors. 

Let  it  suffice  to  give  their  country  fame, 
That  it  had  one^Civilis  eall-d  by  name. 
Some  fifteen-hundred  and  more  years  ago, 
But,  surely,  never  any  that  was  so. 

See  but  their  mermaids,  with  their  tails  of  fish 
Reeking  at  church  over  the  chafing.dish« 
A  vestal  turf,  enshrin'd  in  earthen  ware, 
Fumes  through  the  loop-holes  of  a  wooden  square  t 
Each  to  the  temple  with  these  altars  tend 
(But  still  do  place  it  at  her  western  end) 
while  the  fat  ^team  of  female  sacrifice 
Fills  the  priest's  nostrils,  and  puts  out  hb  eyes* 

Or  what  a  spectacle  the  skipper  gross, 
A  Water-Hercules,  Bntter-Coloss, 
Tunn'd  up  with  all  their  several  towns  of  beer  ; 
When,  stagg'ring  upon  some  land,  Snick  and  Sneer, 
They  try,  like  statuaries,  if  they  can 
Cut  out  each  other's  Athos  to  a  man ; 
And  carve  in  their  large  bodies,  where  they  please, 
The  arms  of  the  Unit^  Provinces. 

Vainly  did  this  slap-dragon  fury  hope 
With  sober  English  valour  e'er  to  cope ; 
Not  though  they  prim'd  their  barbarous  morning's  draught 
With  powder,  ana  with  pipes  of  brandy  fraught ; 
Yet  Rupert,  Sandwich,  and  oif  all,  the  Duke, 
I'he  Duke  has  made  their  sea-sick  courage  puke, 
Like  the  three  comets  sent  from  heaven  down. 
With  fiery  flails,  to  swinge  th'  ungrateful  clown* 
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OBSERVATIONS 

BOTE  BI8T0BICAL  JSD  MORAL  JJPON   TBt 

BURNING  of  LONDON,   September,  1666.. 

» 

With  an  Accouni  of  the  Losses. 

And  a  inost  remarkable  Parallel  between  Lbgdon  and  MoscoW| 

both  as  to  the  Plague  and  Fire* 

Alw  an  Etsay  touching  the  Ea$terly  Wmd. 

Written  by  Way  of  Narrative,  for  Satisfaction  of  the  present 

and  future  Ages. 

^  REGE  SINCERA. 

London,  Printed  by  Thomas  Hatcliffe,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Robert  Bawlet,  at 

the  Bible  in  Chancery-Lane,  1667. 

Quarto,  containing  Thirty-^ht  Pages. 

Mant  have  written  concerning  this  memorable  Fire  of  London  in  1666. ',  But,! 
presume*  thej,  that  read  this,  will  agree,  that  none  has  done  it  with  more  con- 
ciseness, impartiality,  and  perspicuity. 

In  the  first  place.  The  Author  delivers  the  plain  historical  fact,  without  any  exag- 
geration or  foreign  insinuations,  and  then  enquires,  Who  has  done  it '  In  which 
enquiry,  he  endeavours  to  shew,  that  it  was  a  punishment  sent  by  a  good  and 
wise  God  upon  the  City,  for  just,  wise,  and  good  caoses. 

Thirdly,  Enquiring  what  hath  done  it  ?  He  endeavours  to  prove,  that  this  was  thQ 
greatest  fire  that  ever  happened  upon  the  earth,  since  the  burning  of  Sodom  aad 
Gomorrah,  and  shews,  at  a  moderate  computation,  that  the  loss  amounted  to, 
at  least,  7,335,000  pounds.  To  which,  by  way  of  consolation,  he  adds  an  ac- 
count of  the  greatness  of  the  City  of  Moscow,  and  its  visitation  first  with  a  rag- 
ing plague,  and  in  the  year  following  with  a  consuming  fire,  oonlrived  by  the 
Tartars,  who  pursued  the  Czar  to  that  City,  and  setting  fire  to  it  on  all  sides, 
which  not  only  burnt  the  houses  and  stuff,  but  destroyed  200,000  people  also 
in  its  flames,  in  less  than  four  hours  time. 

Fourthly,  He  expatiates  on  the  praise  of  this  City  of  London,  and  then  endeavoun 
to  find  out  the  cause  and  accidents  by  which  this  fire  was  kindled  and  promos 
ted ;  and  concludes  with  some  proper  reflections  on  the  reason  and  time  of  this 
conflagration. 


To  his  much  honoured  and  rcspocted  Friend,  John  Buller,  Esq.  a 
^  orthy  Member  of  the  honourable  House  of  Commons. 

SIR, 

^11  IS  little  treatise  having  lain  dormant  in  a  corner  of  my  desk 
ever  since  its  birth  (which  was  three  weeks  after  the  fire) 
hath  got  at  last  bO  much  strength  as  to  walk  abroad.  The  reason 
of  its  long  repose  was^  that  1  expected  when  some  more  pregnant 
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wit  and  better  pen  would  have  undertaken  this  task,  which  is  alto. 
gether  out  of  my  profession  and  employment.  But,  finding  that 
hitherto  all  that  hath  been  written  concerning  it,  as  to  the  narra- 
tiye  of  its  beginning,  progress,  and  ending,  hath  been  thought  de« 
fective,  I  have  gi?en  it  leave  to  shew  itself  abroad,  with  obserya- 
tionii  thereon,  under  your  honourable  name,  as  well  to  avoid  the 
malignancy  of  censure,  as  to  testify  unto  the  world  how  much 
J  am 

Your  humble  and  affectionate  serfant, 

Rege  Sincera. 

BEFORE  we  proceed  any  further  in  the  examination  of  so  la- 
mentable and  dismal  a  subject,  we  have  thought  fitting,  for  the  cu. 
riosity  of  those  that  shall  reaul  these  lines,  and  for  the  satisfaction 
of  posterity,  in  whose  hands  it  may  chance  to  come,  to  set  down 
the  true  and  naked  narrative  6f  the  fact  as  it  did  happen,  and  as  it 
hath  been  printed  by  the  consent  of  his  majesty,  and  of  the  publick 
authority,  that  the  reader,  being  made  certain  of  the  truth  of  the 
accident,  may  the  more  willingly  proceed  to  the  examination  of 
those  obserrations  we  have  made  upon  it. 

Whitehall,  September  8. 

On  the  second  instant,  at  one  of  the  cIocIl  in  the  morning,  there 
happened  to  break  out  a  sad  and  deplorable  fire  in  Pudding.Lane, 
near  New-Fish-Street;  which  falling  out  that  hour  of  the  night, 
and  in  a  quarter  of  the  town  (so  close  built  with  wooden  pitched 
houses)  spread  itself  so  far  before  day,  and  with  such  distraction 
to  the  inhabitants  and  neighbours,  that  care  wa3  not  taken  for  the 
timely  preventing  the  further  diffusion  of  it,  by  pulling  down  hou- 
ses, as  it  ought  to  have  been ;  so  that  this  lamentable  fire,  in  a 
short  time,  became  too  big  to  be  mastered  by  the  engines,  or 
working  near  it*  It  fell  out  most  unhappily  too,  that  a  violent 
easterly  wind  fomented  it,  and  kept  it  burning  all  that  day,  and 
the  night  following .  spread  itself  up  to  Grace-church-strect,  and 
downwards  from  Cannon-street,  to  the  water-side,  as  far  as  tho 
Three-Cranes  in  the  Vintry. 

The  people,  in  all  parts  about  it,  distracted  by  the  vastness  of 
it,  and-  their  particular  care  to  carry  away  their  goods,  many  at. 
-tempts  were  made  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  it,  by  pulling  down 
houses,  and  making  great  intervals;  but  all  in  vain,  the  fire  seizing 
upon  the  timber  and  rubbish,  and  so  continuing  itself  even  through 
those  spaces,  and  raging  in  a  bright  fiame  all  Mopday  and  Tues- 
day, notwithstanding  his  Majesty's  own,  and  his  Royal  Highness'^ 
indefatigable  and  personal  pains  to  apply  all  possible  remedies  to 
prevent  it,  calling  upon,  and  helping  the  people  with  their  guards, 
and  a  great  number  of  nobility  and  gentry  unweariedly  assisting 
therein ;  for  which  they  were  requited  with  a  thousand  blessings 
from  the  poor  distressed  people.  By  the  favour  of  God,  the  wind 
slackened  a  little  on  Tuesday  night,  and  tfie  flames  meeting  with 
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brick  baildings  at  the  Temple,  bj  little  aiid  little  it  wai  ^taerted 
to  lose  its  force  on  that  side ;  so  that,  on  Wednesday  morning,  we 
began  to  hope  well,  and  his  Royal  Highness  never  doBpairing,  or 
slackening  his  personal  care,  wrought  so  well  that  day,  assisted  in 
'  some  parts  by  the  lords  of  the  conncil  before  and  behind  it,  that  a 
atop  was  put  to  it  at  the  Temple-church,  near  Holboni-bridge, 
Pye*comer,  Aldersgate,  Cripplegate,  near  the  lower  end  of  Cole- 
man-street,  at  the  end  of  BasinghalUstreet,  by  the  Postern,  at  the 
upper  end  of  Bishopsgate-street,  and  Leadenhall-street,  at  the 
Standard  in  Cornhill,  at  the  Church  in  Fanchurch-street,  near 
Clothworkers-hall  in  Mincing-lane,  at  the  middle  of  MarlLlane, 
and  at  the  Tower-dock. 

On  Thursday,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  it  was  wholly  beat  down 
and  extinguished,  but  so  as  that  evening  it  unhappily  broke  out 
again  at  the  Temple,  by  the  falling  of  some  sparks  (as  is  supposed) 
upon  a  pile  of  wooden  buildings;  but  his  Royal  Highness,  who 
watched  there  that  whole  night  in  person,  by  the  great  labours  and 
diligence  used,  and  especially  by  their  applying  powder  to  blow  up 
the  houses  aboftt  it,  before  day  most  happily  mastered  it. 

Divers  strangers,  Dutch  and  French,  were  during  the  fire  ap- 
prehended, upon  suspicion  that  they  contributed  mischieTOUsly  t9 
it,  who  were  all  imprisoned,  and  informations  prepared  to  makes 
severe  inquisition  thereupon  by  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Keelingi 
assisted  by  some  of  the  lords  of  the  privy-counoM,  and  some  prfau 
cipal  members  of  the  city ;  notwithstanding  which  suspicions,  ths 
manner  of  the  burning  all  along  in  a  train,  and  so  blown  forwards 
in  all  its  way  by  strong  winds,  make  us  conclude  the  whole  was  an 
effect  of  an  unhappy  chance ;  or,  to  speak  better,  the  heavy  hand 
of  God  upon  us  for  our  sins,  shewing  us  the  terror  of  his  jndg* 
ments  in  thus  raising  the  fire;  and  immediately  after  his  miraculoui 
and  never  enough  to  be  acknowledged  mercy,  in  putting  a  stop  to 
itwhen  we  were  in  the  last  despair,  and  that  all  attempts  for  ihe 
quenching  it,  however  industriously  pursued,  seemed  insufficient. 
His  majesty  then  sat  hourly  in  council,  and  in  his  own  person 
making  rounds  about  the  city,  in  all  parts  of  it  where  the  danger 
and  mischief  was  greatest,  till  next  morning,  that  he  sent  his  grace 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  whom  he  called  from  sea  to  assist  him  on 
this  great  occasion,  to  put  his  happy  and  successful  hand  to  the 
finishing  of  this  memorable  deliverance. 

About  the  Tower,  the  seasonable  orders  given  for  plucking 
down  houses,  to  secure  the  magazines  of  powder,  was  more  espe* 
eially  successful,  that  part  being  up  the  wind;  notwithstanding 
which^  it  came  almost  to  the  very  gates  of  it;  so  as,  by  this  early 
provision,  the  several  stores  of  war,  lodged  in  the  Tower,  were  in- 
tirely  saved ;  and  we  have  further  this  infinite  cause,  particularly, 
to  give  God  thanks,  that  the  fire  did  not  happen  in  any  of  those 
places  where  his  majesty's  naval-stores  are  kept ;  so,  though  it 
hath  pleased  God  to  visit  us  with  his  own  hand,  he  hath  not,  by 
dis-furnishing  us  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war^  subjected 
us  unto  all  our  enemies. 
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Through  this  sad  accideot,  it  is  easy  to  be  imagined,  how  many 
persons  were  necessitated  to  remove  themssWes  and  goods  into  the 
open  fields,  where  thej  were  forced  to  continue  some  time,  wliich 
conld  aet  bnt  work:  compassion  in  the  beholders.  But  his  majes. 
tj's  care  was  more  signal  on  this  occasion,  who,  besides  his  per* 
Bonal  pains,  was  frequent  in  consulting  always  for  relieving  those 
distressed  persons ;  which  produced  so  good  effect,  as  well  by  his 
majesty's  proclamations,  and  Uie  orders  issued  to  the  neighbouring 
justices  cf  peace,  to  encourage  the  sending  in  of  provision  to  the 
markets,  which  are  publickly  known,  as  by  other  directions,  that 
(when  his  majesty,  fearing  lest  other  orders  might  not  yet  have 
been  sufficient,  had  commanded  the  victualler  of  his  navy  to  send 
bread  into  Moorfields,  for  the  rdief  of  the  poor,  which,  for  the 
more  speedy  supply,  he  sent  in  baskets  out  of  the  sea*stores)  it 
was  found  that  the  marlLets  had  been  ajready  so  well  supplied,  that 
the  people,  being  unaccustumed  to  that  kind  of  bread,  declined  it, 
and  so  it  was  returned  in  great  part  to  his  majesty's  stores  agaiO) 
without  any  use  made  of  it. 

And  we  cannot  but  observe,  to  the  confutation  of  all  his  majes- 
ty's  enemies,  who  endeavour  to  persuade  the  world  abroad,  of 
great  parties  and  disaffection  at  home  against  his  majesty's  govern* 
ment,  that  a  greater  instance  of  the  affection  of  this  city  could  never 
be  given,  than  hath  been  now  given  in  tiiis  sad  and  deplorable  acd4 
dent,  when,  if  at  any  time,  disorder  might  have  been  expected  froii 
the  losses,  distraction,  and  almost  desperation  of  some  persons  ia 
tiidr  private  fortunes,  thousands  of  people  not  having  to  cover 
them.  And  yet^  in  all  this  time,  it  hath  been  so  far  from  any  ap« 
pearanoe  of  designs  or  attempts  against  his  majesty's  government, 
hts  majesty  and  his  royal  brother,  out  of  their  care  to  stop  and 
prevent  the  fire,  frequently  exposing  their  persons  with  very  small 
attendants  in  all  parts  of  the  town^  sometimes  even  to  be  inter, 
mixed  with  those  who  laboured  in  the  business,  yet  nevertheless 
there  hath  not  been  observed  so  much  as  a  murmuring  word  te 
^1  from  any ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  even  those  persons,  whose 
losses  rendered  their  condition  most  desperate,  and  to  be  fit  objects 
of  their  prayers,  beholding  those  frequent  instances  of  his  raajes. 
ty's  eare  for  his  people,  foi^ot  their  own  misery,  and  filled  iho 
streets  with  their  prayers  for  his  majesty,  whuse  trouble  they 
seemed  to  compassionate  before  their  own. 

Observations. 

The  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  lawyers  do  agree,  that  all 
the  circumstances  of  a  fact  are  happily  contained  in  a  liatin  verse 
framed  for  that  purpose,  as  well  to  illustrate  the  method,  which  ig 
the  life  of  history,  as  to  help  the  memory  which  is  to  reap  the  be^ 
f^efit  of  it;  the  verse  runneth  thus : 

QutSy  quid,  ubi^  quibus  auxiliis,  cur,  quomodo^  quundo  9 

Who  hath  done  it,  what  hath  he  done. 
Where,  by  what  means,  wherefore,  hpw,  wlien  ? 
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Although  these  disjunctires  seem  at  first  sight  to  cany  no  grett 
sense,  nevertheless,  when  they  shall  be  thoroughly  examin^,  it 
vill  be  found,  that  they  do  contain  ail  that  can  be  said  upon  a  sub- 
ject,  and  that  out  of  them,  as  out  of  so  many  liring  springs,  giMj  bt 
drawn  ail  that  is  necessary  for  the  clearing  of  a  propounded  quei. 
tion ;  and  we  w  ill  not  be  ashamed  in  this  to  follow  tlie  method  of 
the  schools  and  the  authority  of  the  learned,  iuiowing  tliat  viiat. 
soever  fault  shall  be  found  in  it,  will  rather  he  imputed  to  our  inca- 
pacity, than  to  tlie  foundation  we  have  built  upon.  Therefore  to 
begin. 

Quis?  Who  hath  done  it? 

SECT.  I. 

For  the  clearing  of  thedarlencss  wherein  the  homan  understand- 
ing is  naturally  wrapped  up,  in  distinguishing  the  seyeral  accide&ti 
and  events  that  happen  daily  in  this  sublunary  world:  The  philo- 
sophers have  established  two  princi;}a1  causes,  w  hereunto  every  one 
may  have  recourse  for  his  satisfaction  and  the  securing  of  lumself, 
that  nothing  happcneth  by  chance,  which  is  the  opinion  of  despe« 
rate  and  atheistical  persons.     The  first  and  universal  cause  is  God 
Almighty,  who,  as  he  alone  hath  created  the  world,  so  hath  he  also 
reserved  to  himself  alone  the  government  thereof,  insomuch  that 
the  least  accidents  that  befal,  depend  merely  from  his  providefloe^ 
neither  is  there  any  thing  hidden  to  him  with  ^hom  we  have  to  do; 
it  is  he  without  whose  leave  and  knowledge  not  a  hair  falleth  from 
oar  heads,  and  who  lelleth  us  by  his  prophet  that,   ^  There  is  no 
^  evil  in  the  city  but  he  hath  done  it.*  This  is  that  First  Cause  which 
ought  to  captivate  our  understandings  under  its  will,  to  make  oi 
admit  all  events  with  au  equal  mind,  and  submit  our  patience  to  his 
dispensations,  saying  with  David,  '  I  did  hold  my  peace  because, 
*  thou  didst  it,   Psal.  1.  Verse  21.*     The  otlier  causes  are  called 
second  causes,  because  most  commonly  God  maketh  use  of  them 
for  the  accomplishing  of  his  will,  and  these  are  divided  into  as  many 
branches  as  there  are  individual  creatures  in  the  world.     By  these 
a  man  liveth,  being  begotten  by  the  seed  of  his  parents;  dieth  be- 
ing suffocated,   falleth  being  drunk,   is  drow«ned  in  making  ship- 
wreck, &c.     Where  it  is  to  be  observed  that  several  second  caasea 
may  concur  together  to  the  production  of  one  and  the  same  effect; 
as  in  this  sad  and  lamentable  accident  we  see  the  carelessness  of  a 
baker,  the  solitariness  and  darkness  of  the  night,  the  disposition  of 
old  and  ruinous  buildings,  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  the  abon- 
dance  of  combustible  and  bituminous  matter,  the  foregoing  summer 
extraordinary  hot  and  dry,  a  violent  easterly  wind,  and  the  want 
of  engines  and  water,  concur  as  it  were  unanimously  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  wonderful  conflagration,  and  to  do  in  four  diys 
what  four  armies  of  enemies  (not  opposed)  could  scarce  have  done 
in  eight.     The  astrologers,  whose  science  is  as  abstruse  as  uncer- 
tain, would  fain  introduce  another  cause  between  the  first  smd  the 
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iecond,  to  wit,  the  position  and  influence  of  the  celestial  bodies; 
but  this  accident  will  contribute  much  to  stop  their  mouths ;  for 
either  they  could  not  foresee  it,  or  else,  having  foreseen  it,  they 
shouldfliaye  given  us  precaution  of  it,  as  they  do  of  many  other 
more  frivolous  things,  and  of  less  consequence  than  this;  and 
which  are  never  true  but  by  a  supposition  that,  if  they  do  not  hap« 
pen  in  our  country,  they  may  happen  in  another,  which  is  called 
to  whiten  black.  Let  us  therefore  conclude,  that  the  two  causes 
abote-mentioned,  that  is,  first  and  second,  are  sufficient  to  move 
us  to  humble  ourselves  in  the  sight  of  God,  who,  having  the  year 
before  destroyed  in  the  space  of  six  months  about  an  hundred, 
thousand  people;  and  seeing  our  impenitent  hearts  aAd  seared  con* 
sciences  return  again  to  our  first  vomiting,  of  pride,  drunkenness^ 
swearing,  false  dealings,  whoring,  treachery,  and  other  vices;  after 
he  hath  taken  away  the  health  of  some,  he  taketh  away  the  wealth 
of  others,  and  threateneth  the  rest  with  an  impendent. famine,  by 
the  last  excessive  rains  he  did  send,  and  may  send,  again  in  this  sow. 
ing-time;  and  it  will  avail  nothing  here  to  say,  as  I  have  heard 
many,  that  other  countries,  as  France  and  Italy,  are  guilty  of  at 
many,  if  not  greater  crimes  than  we  are,  seeing  that  God  chastiseth 
every  son  he  loveth,  and  that  he  beginneth  his  judgments  by  hit 
own  houshold,  and  this  nation  having  received  more  prosperities 
and  blessings  from'his  hands  than  any  other,  and  accordingly  more 
peculiarly  bound  to  serve  and  obey  him  than  all  the  rest,  whom  he 
will  find  well  enough,  when  he  seeth  his  duo  appointed  time:  ^  For 
'  that  servant  that  knew  his  Lord's  will,  and  prepared  not  himself, 
^  neither  did  according  to  his  will,  shall  be  beaten  with  many 
'  stripes ;  but  he  that  knew  not,  and  did  commit  things  worthy 
^  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes :  For  unto  ^hom  much 
^  is  given,  of  him  shall  be  much  required,  and  to  whom  men  have 
'  committed  much,  of  him  they  will  ask  the  more.  Luke  xii. 
^  47,  48.* 

Quid? 
What  hath  he  done? 

SECT.  II. 

TuE  answer  is  easy.  An  incendy,  a  confiagrafion,  a  ruin  and 
devastation  by  fire,,  such  (as  I  believe)  did  never  happen  by  any 
natural  and  ordinary  means ;  for  that  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  was 
supernatural  and  miraculous,  the  like  being  never  heard  before  nor 
after,  that  it  should  rain  fire  and  brimstone  suddenly,  and  in  such 
a  quantity  in  fair  weather ;  for  the  scripture  mcntioneth  that  the 
sun  was  risen  upon  the  earth.  Besides^  that,  instead  of  calcining  the 
said  towns  into  powder,  as  fire  anil  brimstone  will  do  all  solid  bo- 
dies, it  not  only  turned  them,  but\lso  the  ground  on  which  they 
stood,  into  a  bottomless  bituminous  laki*,  which  to  this  day  rc« 
maineth  before  our  eyes  for  a  fearful  example  of  the  hcinousness 
4>f  sin,  and  of  the  severity  of  God's  justice.     Concerning  the  con. 

VOL.  VII.  Y 
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flafrration  of  Troy,  and  that  of  Rome:   The  first  may  be  falra^ 
lous,  or  exaggerated  by  the  familiar  hyperboles  of  pf>etB,  to  whose 
rcl.ition  chiedy  we  owe  our  belief  in  that  poiat.     As  for  that  of 
Rome*  it  is  to  be  believed,  that  those  heaps  of  stones  and  marbles, 
of  whiih  she  was  then  built,  gave  a  great  check,  if  not  a  stop,  to 
the.  raging  uf  the  fire,  and  stood  in  the  way  of  the  tyrants  pleasure. 
Concerning  others,  as  that  of  *  Constantinople,  f  Cracow,  ;{:  Ve- 
nice,  II  Vienna  In  Austria,  §  Delft  in  Holland,  **  Malines  and 
Aotwerp,  they  came  nothing  near  this,  which  in  three  days  and 
three  nights,   of  about  four.hnndred  and  sixty  acres  of  ground 
upon  which  the  City  of  London  stood,   hath  swept  away  about 
three-hundred  and  fifty,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  four  parts  in  &fej 
haying  destroyed  about  tweWe-thousand  houses,  eightj-aeTen  pa- 
rochial churches,  besides  six  or  se?en  consecrated  chapels,  and  the 
magnificent  and  stately  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  the  publick 
and  most  excellent  buildings  of  the  Exchange,  Gmld-luLll,  Custom- 
house, and  all,  or  rery  near,  the  halls  belonging  to   every  prirats 
company,   besides  an  innumerable  quantity  of  goods  o(  all  sorts, 
this  city  being  the  best  magazine  not  only  of  England,  but  also  of 
all  Europe;  but,  amongst  the  rest,  it  was  a  treasure  nnspeakabk 
of  four  commodities,  which,  for  their  luggage  and  eumbersomeness, 
could  not  be  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  that  unmerciful  elenent, 
that  is,   wine,  tobacco,  spices,  and  books.     As  for  books,  tiM 
booksellers,  who  dwelled  for  the  most  part  round  about  the  cathe« 
dral  church,  had  sheltered  their  books  in  a  subierraneal  church 
under  the  cathedral,   called  St.   Faith's,   which  was  propped  op 
with  so  strong  an  arch  and  massy  pillars,   that  it  seemed  impossi- 
ble the  fire  could  do  any  harm  to  it;  but,  the  fire  haying  crept iato 
it  through  the  windows,  it  seized  upon  the  pews,   and  did  so  try 
and  examine  the  arch  and  pillars,  by  sucking  the  moisture  of  the 
mortar  that  bound  the  stones  together,   that  it  was  calcined  into 
sand :  So  that,  when  the  top  of  the  cathedral  fell  npon  it,  it  beat 
it  flat,  and  set  all  things  in  an  irremediable  flame.     I  haye  heard 
judicious  men  of  that  trade  affirm,  that  the  only  loss  of  books  io 
that  place,  and  Stationers-hall,   publick  libraries,'  and  priyate  per- 
sons houses,   could  amount  to  no  less  than   150,000  pounds.    I 
have  seen   bells   and  iron  wares  melted,   glass  and  earthen-pots 
melted  together,  as  it  had  been  by  a  fire  of  fusion ;    the  most  big 
and  solid  stones  (as  those  of  the  cathedral)  slit,   scaled,   and  in 
some  parts  calcined  to  powder  by  the  yiolence  of  the  flames.    Ne- 
yertheless,  as  God's  mercy  is  aboye  all  his  works,  and  he  remem- 
bereth  it  always  amongst  his  judgments,  I  could  not  learn  of  abore 
half  a  dozen  people  that  did  perish  by  that  woeful  conflagration; 
one  of  them  was  of  my  acquaintance,  and  a  watch-maker  liying  in 
Shoe-lane,  behind  the  Globe-tavern ;  his  name  was  Paul  Lawcll, 
born  in  Strasbourg,  who,  being  about  eighty  years  of  age,  and  dall 
of  hearing,  was  also  deaf  to  the  good  admonitions  of  his  son  and 

*  Turkish  History.  t  M.  Cromcn.  t  Panlus  Jovitts,  18  Book. 
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friends,  and  would  never  desert  the  honse  till  it  fell  upon  him,  and 
sunk  him  with  the  ruins  in  the  cellar,  where  afterwards  his  bones, 
together  with  his  keys,  were  found. 

Although  the  loss  of  so  famous  a  city,  and  of  the  riches  con« 
tained  within  its  precinct,  be  inestimable,  nevertheless,  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  and  that  of  posterity,  as  also,  to  give 
some  light  unto  those,  who,  with  a  more  mature  deliberation,  shall 
attempt  the  full  history  of  it;  we  will  set  down  the  chiefest  heads 
by  which  jt  is  valued,  leaving  the  liberty  to  the  judicious  reader, 
to  add  to,  or  subtract  from,  as  he  shall  think  fit;  fof  we  do  not 
pretend  here  to  give  an  exact  aecount  of  all  the  losses,  which,  we 
hope,  some  better  wits,  and  that  are  more  at  leisure,  will  undcr« 
take  hereafter  t  But  only  to  Invite  them,  by  this,  to  a  more  curi- 
ous and  earnest  inquiry  of  the  truth,  and  so  transmit  to  posterity 
a  fearful  example  of  God's  judgment,  that  they  may,  in  avoiding 
sin,  also  avoid  the  like,  to  the  glory  and  praise  of  his  most  holy 
name. 

Let  it,  therefore,  be  said  again,  that,  by  the  computatidn  of  thd 
best  Geometricians,  the  City  of  London,  within  the  walls,  was 
seated  upon  about  four  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  ground;  where- 
in  were  built  about  fifteen  thousand  houses,  besides  churches, 
^hapelf),  schools,  halld,  and  publick  buildings;  out  of  this  quan. 
tity  of  houses,  twelve  thousand  are  thought  to  be  burnt,  which  is 
four  parts  of  five,  each  house  being  valued,  one  with  another,  at 
twenty-five  pounds  a  year's  rent,  which,  at  twelve  years  purchase, 
Inaketh  three-hundred  pounds,  the  whole  amounting  to  three  mil- 
Kons  six-hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Fourscore  and  seven  parochial  churches,  besides  that  of  St* 
Paul's  the  cathedral,  and  six  consecrated  chapels,  the  Exchange, 
Guildhall,  Custotn-House,  the  halls  of  companies,  and  other  pub- 
lick  bnildi.hgs,  amounting  to  half  as  much,  /.  e.  one  million  eight- 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  goods  that  every  private  man  lost,  one  with  another,  valued 
at  half  tl^e  value  of  the  houses,  i.  e.  one  million  eight-hundred 
then  sand  pounds. 

About  twenty  wharfs  of  coals  and  wood,  valued  a£  a  thousand 
pounds  a  piece,  I.  e.  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

About  one-hundred  thousand  boats  and  barges,  one  thousand 
cart-loads,  Mith  porters  to  remove  the  goods  to  and  fro,  as  well 
for  the  houses  that  were  a  burning,  as  for  those  that  stood  in  fear 
of  it,  at  twenty  shillings  a  load,  u  e.  otie-hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds. 

Ill  all  seven  millions  three-hundred  thifty-five  thousand  pounds. 

This  being  reduced  to  the  account  of  French  money,  taking  one 
pound  sterling  for  thirteen  livres,  amounteth  to  ten-thousand  five 
bnndrcd  and  sixty-nine  millions,  six-handred  and  seventy-five  thon- 
saird  livres. 

Now,  O  London !  it  may  w-ell  be  said  of  thee,  ^  How  doth  the 
City  sit  solitary,  that  was  full  of  people ;  how  is  she  become  as  a 
widow;  she  that  was  great  among  the  nations,  and  prince^^  ^m^'oi^ 
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the  proTinees?'  Jerem.  Jjam.  chap.  i.  1.  Bat  courage,  O  thou  that 
art  now  my  country,  thou  art  fallen  into  the  hands  of  God^  and 
not  of  men ;  he  that  ohastiseth  thee  is  thy  father,  and,  if  he  hath  a 
rod  to  punish  thee,  he  hath  also  a  staff  to  comfort  thee;  turn  to 
him,  and  he  will  turn  to  thee,  for  he  is  merciful  and  long-suffering, 
not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  re- 
pentance; therefore,  be  not  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  nothing 
bath  befallen  thee,  but  hath  happened  to  others  before  thee;  and, 
if  it  be  true,  that  the  likeness,  and  participation  of  afflictions,  doth 
mitigate  the  sense  of  them,  that  I  may  something' allay  tny  present 
sorrow,  I  will  relate  thee  a  story  that  hath  much  parallel  with  thine, 
to  shew  thou  hast  not  been  the  only  miserable :  It  is  a  true  one, 
written  and  testified  by  an  honourable  Dutch  mOTchaat^  who  was 
an  eye- witness  to  it ;  and,  although  it  hath  been  once  printed,  yeiy 
because  the  book  is  scarce,  and  the  lauguage  foreign ,  1  thought 
thou  wouldst  not  take  it  ill,  if  I  should  impart  it  onto  thee* 

Moscow,  the  chief  city  of  all  the  countries  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  is  a  yery  great  ci^,  but  not  well  compacted ;  it  hath,  in 
compass,  with  the  suburbs,  well  inhabited,  and  as  full  of  people  as 
the  town,  about  three  German  leagues  and  a  half,  which  maketh 
about  fourteen  English  miles ;    the  compass  of  the  town,  within 
the  walls,  is  about  three  English  miles;  the  streets  and  path-ways 
are  of  great  trees  set  close  together,  and  some  boards  by  the  housei 
side;  and  it  is  so  dirty  in  rainy  weather,  that  it  is  impossible  to  go 
through  the  city,  otherwise  than  on  horse-back ;  according  to  tbe 
custom  of  the  country,  where  horses  are  of  small  value,  and  of  lit- 
tle expence,  never  being  shod  for  any  journey- whatsoever,  unless 
it  be  during  the  ice.     The  houses  are  but  one  story  high,  or  two 
at  the  most,  all  built  with  wood,  set  up  at  the  top  one  of  another: 
There  are,  in  the  city,  suburbs,  and  castle,   about   five-thousaod 
five-hundred  churches,  built,  for  the  most  part,  like  chapels,  most 
of  them  with  great  trees  set  one  upon  another.     The  great  duke's 
lodging  is  also  built  of  wood,  which  he  thinketh  wholsomcr  than 
stone;    the  castle  is   pretty  well  fortified  with  walls  and  broad 
ditches;  it  occiipieth  as  much  room  as  all  the  rest  of  the  city.    On 
one  side  of  it  dwell  the  Sins,  on  the  other  the  Optisins,  who  areafr 
the  treasurers  of  the  great  duke,  in  whose  hands,  as  soon  as  yon 
come,   you  must  put  in  all  your  merchandises.     Being  departed 
from  Nerva,  about  the  tenth  of  July,  1570,  we  came,  on  the  be- 
ginning of  August,  to  Moscow,  where  I  found  the  Great  Duke*, 
and  his  officers,  busy  in  seeking  out  about  thirty  persons,  who  fell 
all  under  the  sword  of  the  common  hangman,  except  one  who  was 
cast  alive  into  boiling  water ;  and  this,  because  they  had  taken  bribes: 
most  of  them  were  great  lords,  and  familiars  with  the  great  duke; 
others  were  merchants  of  Novogrod,   with  their  wives,  children, 
and  families,   accused  of  treason  in  the  behalf  of  the  king  of  Po* 
land.     Few  days  after,  a  horrid  plague  invaded  the  town  of  Mos- 
cow, and  the  places  about  it,  with  such  violence,  that,  in  four 
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months,  there  died  above  two-hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people ; 
and  it  was  particularly  observed,  that,  in  eight  days,  that  is,  from 
the  tenth  to  the  eighteenth  of  August,  there  died  two-thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  three  priests;  and  this  plague  did  con- 
tinue so  fiercely,  that,  in  the  end  of  it,  every  one  wondered  when 
he  met  atiy  body  of  his  acquaintance. 

This  extraordinary  misery  was  followed,  the  year  after,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  May,  by  a  strange  ruin  and  conflagration  ;  the  occa- 
sion was,  that  the  emperor  of  the  Tartarians,  being  discontented 
that  the  Russians  did  not  pay  him  some  annual  tribute ;  and  hear- 
ing besides,  that  the  great  duke,  by  his  tyranny  and  massacres,  had 
so  depopulated  the  country,  that  he  should  find  no  great  resistance 
that  way,  did  summon  him  to  pay  the  said  tribute ;  but  the  great  duke 
returned  nothing  in  answer,  biit  spightful  and  reproachful  words; 
wherefore,  the  Tartarian  came  out  o^  his  country,  about  the  end  of 
February,  followed  with  an  army  of  one-hundred  thousand  horse, 
who,  within  the  space  of  two  months  and  a  half,  did  ride  about  five- 
hundred  German  leagues,  which  make  two-thousand  English  miles  t 
When  they  were  come  about  two  days  journey  from  the  frpntiers  of 
the  Duke,  he  resolved  to  meet  them,  and  to  give  them  battle ;  but 
he  lost  it  with  a  prodigious  slaughter  of  his  men.  The  Duke,  know- 
ing that  the  Tartarian  would  seek  him  out,  ran  away,  as  fast,  and 
as  far  as  he  could  :  (le  was  only  within  nine  leagues  of  Moscow, 
when  the  Tartarians  came  and  encompassed  the  town,  thinking  he 
If  as  within  ;  they  set  a-fire  all  the  villages  round  about  it ;  and^ 
seeing  that  the  war  would  prove  too  tedious  for  them,  resolved  to 
burn  that  great  city,  or,  at  least,  the  suburbs  of  it :  For  this  pur« 
pose,  having  placed  their  troops  round  about  it,  they  set  fire  on 
all  sides,  so  that  it  seemed  a  burning  globe;  'then  did  arise  so 
fierce  and  violent  a  wind,  that  it  drove  the  rafters  and  long  trees 
from  the  suburbs  into  the  city ;  the  conflagration  was  so  sudden, 
that  no  body  had  time  to  save  himself,  but  in  that  place  where  he 
was  then :  The  persons,  that  were  burnt  in  this  iire,  were  above 
two.hundred  thousand  ;  which  did  happen,  because  the  houses  are 
all  of  wood,  and  the  streets  paved  with  great  fir-trees,  set  close 
together,  which,  being  oily  and  rosinous,  made  the  incendy  uncx- 
pressible,  so  that,  in  four  hours  time,  the  city  and  suburbs  were 
nrholly  consumed.  I  and  a  young  roan  of  Rojchclle,  that  was  my 
interpreter,  were  in  the  middle  of  the  fire,  in  a  magazine  vaulted 
urith  stone, Und  extraordinarily  strong,  whose  wall  was  three  feet 
and  a  half  thick,  and  had  no  air  but  on  two  sides ;  one  whereiM 
-was  the  coming  in  and  going  out,  which  was  a  long  alley,  in  which 
there  were  three  iron  gates,  distant  about  six.  feet  from  each  other ; 
on  the  other  side  there  was  a  window,  or  grate,  fenced  with  three 
iron  shutters,  distant  half  a  foot  one  from  another :  We  shut  them 
inwardly,  as  well  as  possibly  we  could ;  nevertheless,  there  came 
in  so  much  smoke,  that  it  was  more  than  sufficient  to  choak  us, 
had  it  not  been  for  some  beer  that  was  there,  with  the  which  we 
refreshed  ourselves  now  and  then.  Many  lords  and  gentlemen 
were  stifled  iu  the  caves,  where  they  had  retired,  because,  thei^ 
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houses  being  made  of  great  trees,  when  they  fell,  tiiey  croihecl 
down  all  that  was  underneath ;  others,  being  contained  to  ashes, 
stoppi*d  all  the  passages  of  going  and  coming  oat,  so  that,  for 
want  of  air,  they  all  perished.  The  poor  country  people,  that 
had  saved  themselves,  In  the  city,  with  their  cattle,  from  three* 
score  miles  round  about,  seeing  the  conflagration,  ran  all- into  tiie 
market-place,  which  is  not  paved  of  wood,  as  the  rest;  neYer« 
theless,  they  were  all  roasted  there,  in  such  sort,  that  the  tallest 
^man  seamed  but  a  phild,  so  much  had  the  fire  contracted  their 
limbs ;  and  this,  by  reason  of  the  great  houses  that  were  round 
about ;  a  thing  more  hideous  and  frightful  than  any  can  imagine. 
In  many  places  of  the  said  market,  the  bodies  were  piled,  one 
upon  another,  to  the  height  of  half  a  pike ;  which  pat  me  into  a 
wonderful  admiration,  being  not  able  to  apprehend,  nor  under* 
stand,  Low  it  was  possible  they  should  be  so  heaped  tfigetfaer. 

This  wonderful  conflagration  caused  all  the  fortifications  of  the 
Town.wall  to  fall,  and  all  the  ordnance,  that  were  upon  it,  to 
burst.  The  walls  were  made  of  brick,  according  to  the  ancient 
way  of  building,  without  cither  fortifications,  or  ditches :  Many, 
that  had  sayed  themselves  among  them,  were,  nevertheless,  roasted, 
so  fierce  and  vehement  was  the  fire ;  among  them,  many  Italiaus 
and  Walloon >  of  my  acquaintance.  While  the  fire  lasted,  we 
thought  that  a  million  of  cannons  had  been  thundering  together, 
and  our  thoughts  were  upon  nothing  but  death,  thinking  that  the 
fire  would  last  some  days,  because  of  the  great  circumference  of 
the  castle  and  suburbs ;  but  all  this  was  done  in  less  than  four 
hours  time,  at  ihv  end  of  which,  the  noise  growing  less,  we  were 
curious  to  know,  whether  the  Tartarians,  of  wliom  we  stood  in  no 
less  fear  than  of  the  fire,  were  entered.  They  are  a  warlike  peo« 
pie,  though  they  eat  nothing  but  roots,  and  such  other  like  sub- 
stance, and  drink  only  water.  The  greatest  lords  among  them 
feed  upon  liesh  baked  between  a  horse  and  the  saddle,  whe^eiil 
rideth  the  horseman :  Nevertheless,  they  are  very  strong,  lusty, 
and  inured  to  all  hardship,  as,  alsLO,  are  their  horses,  who  are 
wonderful  swift,  and  will  travel  further,  in  one  day,  eating  no- 
thing but  grass,  than  ours  will  do  in  three,  feeding  upon  oats ; 
therefore,  the  Tartarians  come  so  easily,  from  so  far,  to  invade 
the  llusbians.  They  have  also  that  craft,  that  they  only  come  in 
the  summer,  for  the  convt  niency  of  their  horses :  Their  countiy 
is  temperate,  from  -.trhence  they  come  about  the  latter  end  of  Fe- 
bruary, that  they  may  be  in  Rqssia  about  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  go  back  again,  into  their  own  country,  at  the  end  of  it,  lest 
they  should  be  overtaken  by  the  winter  in  Russia ;  which)  if  it 
should  fall  out,  they  would  be  all  starved,  because  of  the  great 
deserts  uninhabited,  containing  above  three-hundred  Germain 
leagues,  and,  therefore,  vQid  of  all  relief,  as  well  for  themselves, 
as  for  their  horses,  there  being  then  no  grass  upon  the  ground; 
which  constraineth  them  to  make  such  a  jouruey,  which  is  of  above 
twelve-hundred  German  leagues,  in  four  or  five  months  time,  witl^ 
^i  (heir  ^rmy,  whiph  cposlstetb  commonly  pf  abqut  on^  ^undr^ 
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and  fifty  thousand,  or  two  hundred  thousand  horses,  as  good  as  can 
be ;  but  the  horsemen  are  but  slightly  armed,  having,,  for  all  wea. 
pons,  a  jack  of  mail,  a  dart,  and  bow  and  arrows ;  they  know  no- 
thing of  what  belongeth  to  guns,  having,  in  all  their  country, 
but  two  cities,  wherein  the  emperor  keepeth  his  court,  without 
any  Tillages  or  houses,  but  are  contented  to  live  under  tents, 
which  they  remove  to  and  fro,  as  they  see  occasibn. 

But  to  come  again  to  our  misery,  after  we  had  hearkened  a  while, 
we  heard  some  Russians  running  to  and  fro,  through  the  smoke, 
who  were  talking  of  walling  the  gates,  to  prevent  the  c*oming  in 
of  the  Tartarians,  wha  were  expecting  when  the  fire  weiit  out.  I 
and  my  interpreter,^  being  come  out  of  the  magazine,  found  the 
ashesvso  hot,  that  we  durst  scarce  tread  upon  them  ;  but,  necessity 
compelling  us,  we  ran  towards  the  chief  gate,  where  we  found 
twenty-five  or  thirty  men  escaped  from  the  fire,  with  whom,  in  a 
few  hours,  we  did  wall  that  gate,  and  the  rest,  and  kept  a  strict 
-watch  all  that  night  with  some  guns  that  had  been  preserved  from 
the  fire.  In  the  mornings  seeing  that  the  place  was  not  defensible 
with  so  few  people  as  we  were,  we  sought  the  means  to  get  into 
the  castle,  whose  entry  was  then  inaccessible ;  the  governor  was 
very  glad  to  hear  of  our  intention,  and  cried  to  .us,  We  should  be 
Tcry  welcome ;  but  it  was  a  most  difficult  thing  to  come  in,  be« 
cause  the  bridges  were  all  burnt,  so  that  we  were  fain  to  get  over 
the  wall,  having,  instead  of  ladders,  some  hi^h  fir-trees  thrown 
from  the  castle  to  us,  wherein,  instead  of  rounds  to  get  up,  they 
had  made  some  notches,  with  a  hatchet,  to  keep  us  from  sliding : 
We  got  up  then,  with  much  ado ;  for,  besides  the  evident  incon. 
feiiiency  of  those  rough  ladders,  we  did  carry  about  us  the  sum  of 
fdur-thousand  thalers,  besides  some  jewels,  which  was  a  great  hin. 
derance  to  us  to  climb  along  those  high  trees;  and  that,  which  did 
double  our  fear,  was,  that  we  saw  before  our  eyes  some  of  our 
company,  that  had  nothing  but  their  bodies  to  save,  yet  tumble 
down  from  .the  middle  of  those  high  trees  into  the  ditch,  full  of 
burnt  bodies,  so  that  we  could  not  tread  but  upon  dead  corpses, 
whose  heaps  were  so  thick  every  where,  that  we  could  not  avoid 
to  tread  upon  them,  as  if  it  had  been  a  hill  to  cliipb  up ;  and  that, 
which  did  augment  our  trouble,  was,  that,  in  treading  upon  them, 
the  arms  and  legs  broke  like  glass  ;  the  poor  limbs  of  these  crea^ 
tures  being  calcined,  by  the  vehement  heat  of  the  fire,  and  our 
feet  sinking  into  those  miserable  bodies,  the  blood  and  the  filth  did 
squirt  in  our  faces,  which  begot  such  a  stench  all  the  town  over, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  subsist  in  it 

The  twenty  .fifth  of  May,  in  the  evening,  as  we  expected,  in 
great  perplexity,  what  the  Tariarians  would  attempt  against  us, 
li^ho  werf  about  four-hundred  in  the  castle :  The  Tartarians, 
whom  we, had  saluted  with  our  guns,  and  killed  some  of  them  that 
were  come  too  near  one  of  the  castle- gates,  began  to  go  back  the 
same  way  that  they  came  in,  with  so  much  speed,  that,  the  next 
morning,  all  that  torrent  was  drained  up;  for  which,  having  givea 

■  ¥  4 
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God  thanks,  and  set  our  business  ia  order,  as  well  as  ihe  present 
calamity  would  permit,  we  went  away  from  that  desolate  place. 

Now,  O  London !  consider  that  thy  fate  is  not  peculiar  to  thy- 
self, and  that  wit!  allay  the  bitterness  of  thy  sufferiogs;  remember, 
also,  that,  if  thou  vanctifiest  this  affliction  to  thy  use,  the  Lord 
promiscth  by  bis  prophet,  ''  That  those  shall  reap  in  joy  who  did 
^ow  in  tears."    Psal.  cxxvi.  6. 

Udir 

Where  ? 

SECT.  IIL 

In  the  richest  city  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  in  the  world ;  the  greatest 
magazine  that  could  be  found  for  all  sorts  of  merchandises,  incom- 
parable for  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  conTeniency  of  situation; 
magnificent  in  publick  buildings  ^  illustrious, in  good  deeds;  re- 
nowned for  hospitality ;  famous  for  government ;  venerable  for 
antiquity ;  haTing  subsisted  about  two-thousand  years ;  inhabited 
by  citizens,  whose  cojirage  was  equal  to  their  fortunes ;  in  a  word, 
a  city  of  which  it  miglit  be  said  more  truly  than  of  Ormus : 

Si  terraruni  orbis  quaqaa  patet  anna  I  as  esset* 
Londinum  illius  gemma  decusque  foret. 

This  circumstance,  which  we  tread  over  so  slightly,  that  we  may 
not  be  suspected  of  flattery,  is  not  the  least  that  aggravateth  the 
enormity  of  this  accident;  there  is  none  of  those  characters,  we 
have  given  it,  but  are  very  true,  and  might  be  the  wordiy  employ- 
ment of  a  better  pen  than  mine,  and  the  subject  of  a  fnll  Tolame. 

Quibus  Auxiliisf 

By  whose  Help? 

SECT.  IV. 

Here  we  must  have  recourse  to  what  we  have  said  before  in  tiie 
first  paragraph,  when  we  spoke  of  the  second  causes,  and  say  that 
God  hath  made  use  chiefiy  of  eight  things  to  accomplish  this  work. 
The  negligence  of  the  master  or  his  servants,  in  whose  house  the 
fire  did  first  begin ;  the  solitariness  of  the  night;  the  narrowness  of  , 
the  place;  the  weakness  of  the  buildings;  the  quantity  of  combus- 
tible and  bituminous  matters  gathered  thereabouts;  the  precedini^ 
summer  which  was  extraordinarily  hot  and  dry;  the  east- wind  that 
blew  violently  all  that  while;  and  the  want  of  engines  and  water 
to  quench  the  fire ;  we  shall  give  every  one  its  little  section,  ta 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  those  who  inquire  so  much  of  the  causes 
that  have  made  this  contlagration  so  violent,  dismal,  and  irreme« 
diable. 

I.  Though  there  be  some  accidents  which  no  human  prudence 
can  prevent;  as  when  a  man  either  in  his  own  house,  or  going 
through  the  street,  is  crashed  by  a  sudden  ruin  j  never theless^  thf 
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philosophers  are  not  to  blame,  when  they  say  that  every  one  ma;f 
be  the  author  of  his  own  fortune,  for  it  is  certain,  that,  if  a  man 
neglecteth  or  forsaketh  that  Providence  given  him  by  nature,  he 
doth  together  forsake  the  instrument  and  the  means  which  his  good 
genius  maketh  use  of,  to  make  him  avoid  the  ill  accidents  that  may 
befall  him;  for,  as  our  soul  doth  only  act  by  the  organs  of  our 
body,  so  our  genius  either  good  or  bad  cannot  act  but  by  the 
means  of  our  soul.  Now  if  our  soul  enjoyeth  a  sound  and  tempe- 
rate body,  and  doth  her  functions  with  purity  and  facility ;  that 
genius,  which  is  always  near  hand,  and  as  it  were  whispering  at 
our  ear,  doth  move  and  stir  her  to  the  preservation  of  whatsoever 
bclongeth  or  concerneth  her.  If^  on  the  contrary,  this  soul  in. 
habiteth  a  body  dyscratiated,  melancholick,  full  of  obstructions, 
or  drowned  in  the  excesses  of  eating  and  drinking,  or  passions,,  its 
nature  being  Igneous,  and  never  ceasing  from  action  ;  it  necessarily 
followeth,  that,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  organs,  she 
turneth  to  the  wrong  way,  and  neglecteth  those  things  wherein  she 
is  merely  concerned.  Now,  in  things  that  might  be  prevented  or 
remedied,  it  is  an  invalid  excuse  to  say,  I  would  never  have  thought 
that  such  a  thing  should  happen  :  For,  who  can  attribute  it  to  a 
mere  accident  to  put  fire  in  an  oven,  and  to  leave  a  quantity  of  dry 
wood,  and  some  flitches  of  bacon  by  it,  within  the  sphere  of  itg 
activity,  and  so  go  to  bed,  in  leaving  his  providence  with  his  slippers. 

I  remember  that,  some  thirty-six  years  ago,  in  a  town  of  Brie,  a 
province*  of  France,  called  Sezane,  upon  a  Sunday  morning,  a  wo« 
man  that  kept  a  chandler's  shop,  having  occasion  to  snuif  a  can- 
dle, threw  the  snuffy  into  a  corner  of  her  shop,  among  some  old 
rags  and  papers,  and  so  shutting  the  door  went  to  mass ;  but, 
within  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  and  before  she  could  come  back 
again,  not  only  her  house,  but  those  of  her  neighbours  were  all  in 
a  flame,  which  being  helped  by  an  east-wind  which  blew  at  that 
time,  and  which  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  winds  for  ihcen- 
dies,  Bs  we  shall  shew  hereafter,  did  in  the  space  of  a  day  and  a  night 
consume  the  whole  town,  consisting  of  about  four-hundred  houses^ 
Can  this  be  called  a  mere  accident,  since  there  is  nobody  so  void 
of  common  sense,  but  might  have  either  foreseen,  or  prevented  so 
calamitous  a  consequence  ? 

II*  The  second  cause  of  this  misfortune  is,  the  time  wherein  it 
did  happen,  to  wit,^  about  one  of  the  clock  in  the  night,  when 
every  one  is  buried  in  his  first  sleep ;  when  some  for  weariness, 
others  by  deboistness,  have  given  leave  to  their  cares  to  retire ; 
when  slothfulness  and  the  heat  of  the  bed  have  riveted  a  man  to 
his  pillow,  and  made  him  almost  incapable  of  waking,'  much  less 
of  acting  and  helping  his  neighbours. 

III.  The  narrowness  of  the  place  did  also  much  contribute  to 
this  conflagration,  for  the  street  where  it  did  happen,  as  also  most 
of  those  about  it,  were  the  narrowest  of  the  city,  insomuch  that  in 
some  a  cart  could  scarce  go  along,  and  in  others  not  at  ail.  The 
jancer^  I  did  once  ruA  of  my  life  thereabouts  by  the  crowd  of 
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carts,  ba<h  caused  mc  many  times  to  make  Teiczion  on  tiie  ce« 
▼etousnciis  of  the  citizens,  and  connivency  of  magistrates)  wko 
have  fiuflcred  them  from  time  to  time  to  incroach  apon  the  streeti, 
and  to  jet  the  tops  of  their  houses,  to  as  from  one  side  of  tke 
street  to  touch  tht;  other ;  which,  as  it  doth  facilitate  a  coaiagra- 
tion,  so  doth  it  also  hinder  the  remedy,  and  besides  takethtiway 
the  liberty  of  the  air,  making  it  unwholesome,  and  disigareth  the 
beauty  and  symuietry  oi  the  city.  1  hope  that,  for  the  future,  his 
majesty,  his  council,  and  that  of  the  city,  will  take  care  that  sach 
disorder  happen  no  more,  and  will  ^use  this  city  to  be  as  com. 
modious  in  its  buildings,  as  it  is  happy  in  its  situation. 

IV.  Now  followeth  (he  weakness  of  the  buildings,  which  were 
almost  all  of  wood,  which  by  age  was  grown  as  dry  as  a  chip: 
This  inconTenicnce  will  easily  be  remedied,  in  building  the  bouses 
with  stone  or  brick,  according  to  the  statutes  and  ordinances  of 
parliament,  provided  and  enacted  long  ago  in  that  behalf,  though 
for  the  most  part  ill  observed. 

V.  The  quantity  of  combustible  and  bituminons  matter  hath 
given  the  greatest  encouragement  to  this  devouring  fire ;  for,  astiM 
place  where  the  fire  begun  was  not  far  from  the  Thames,  and  from 
those  wharfs  where  most  merchandises  are  landed,  so  Thanes* 
street,  and  others  thereabouts,  were  almost  nothing  else  bat  msga* 
zines  of  combustible  and  sulphnreous  merchandises  :  Thereaboiti 
were  a  prodigious  quantity  of  oil,  butter,  brandy,  pitch,  brim- 
stone^ saltpetre,  cables,  &c.  and  by  the  Thames  side  were  almost 
all  wharfs  full  of  coals  and  woud.  Now  as  fire  of  itself  is  nothing 
but  light  which  corporifieth  itself  in  the  niatter,.and  acteth  more  or 
less  accordiug  to  the  disposition  of  it,  as  we  see  that  a  fire  of  straw  ii 
less  violent  than  that  of  coals ;  it  followeth  that  this  fire,  having  light- 
ed upon  these  sulphureous  and  bituminous  matters,  did  feed  apouthem 
as  in  its  proper  element,  and  not  only  devoured  them  with  esse, 
but  imparted  to  the  next  combustible  matters  a  disposition  lasre 
fitting  and  apt  to  receive  it.  The  nature  of  this  sulphureous  ire 
was  evidently  seen  in  the  melting  of  bells,  iron,  pots,  glasses,  ssd 
other  metallick  things,  and  in  the  calcining  of  stones  and  bricks, 
which  no  other  single  tire  of  wood,  coals,  or  other  vulgar  matter  coaM 
have  done.  I  remember  that,  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  die 
lightning  fell  in  Herefordshire  without  doing  any  harm  in  the  cons- 
try,  but^  being  citinguished  of  itself,  the  exhalation  of  it  did  mix 
itself  with  a  strong  westerly  wind,  that  came  as  far  as  Londos, 
beating  down  houses,  plucking  up  trees  by  the  roots,  and,  to  shew 
its  nitrous  and  sulphureous  nature,  did,  as  it  were,  neglect  to  toudi 
wood,  but  did  cliicily  siick  upon  metal,  and  either  broke  or  best 
it;  the  tokens  of  it  aie  >ieen  to  this  day  upon  the  Steeplers  of  fisw* 
church,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Giles  Cripplc^ate,  the  May  Pole,  .tod 
other  places.  These  sulphureous  matters  were  also  the  cause  of 
another  inconvcuiency,  \vhich  is,  that  the  fire,  being  corporifiai 
in  them,  did  extend  the  sphere  ol  its  activity  at  a  further  distaooe 
than  ordinary;  aud  cast  its  burning  beams  furthest  off,  mixing 
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viore  exactly  its  atoms  in  the  lur,  which  it  taroeth  almost  into  its 
own  nature  ;  which  was  the  eause^  that  nobody  could  come  nearer 
that  fire  than  a  hundred  or  two>huTidred  paces. 
-  VI.  The  foregoing  summer,  that  was  extraordinarily  hot  and 
dry,  had  also  disposed  the  matter  of  the  buildings  to  admit  th^  fir^ 
more  quickly  and  easily,  by  sucking  not  only  the  intrinsecal  mois* 
turc  that  was  in  them,  but  also  that  of  the  air  which  might  have 
moistened  them ;  for,  though  there  be  no  rain  falling,  neyerthelesi 
there  is  ^  certain  Tapourish  moisture  ia  the  air,  whidi,  if  it  be  not 
dried  up,  doth  moisten  all  porous  things  intrinsecally,  and  doth 
condense  itself  upon  the  solid  ones,  in  the  form  of  an  oleaginous 
moisture,  as  doth  appear  upon  marbles  and  glasses. 

VII.  In  cometh  now  the  east*. wind  to  play  its  part  in  this  tra* 
gedy.  That  unfortunate  wind,  of  which  it  is  commonly  said,  that 
it  is  neither  good  for  man  nor  beast,  did  blow  with  such  a  wonder- 
ful fierceness  all  the  time  of  the  conflagration,  that  it  did  not  only 
quicken  the  fire,  as  bellows  do  the  furnaces,  but  also,  getting 
into  (he  streets,  and  among  the  houses,  when  it  found  any  let  or 
hinderance  that  did  recoil  it  back,  it  blew  equally  both  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  and  caused  the  fire  to  burn  on  all  sides,  which  hath 
persuaded  many  that  this  fire  was  miraculous.  I  myself  remember, 
that  going  into  some  streets  at  that  time,  and  haying  the  wind  im- 
petuously in  my  face,  I  was  in  hope  that  at  my  return  I  should 
have  it  in  my  back,  but  it  was  all  one,  for  the  reason  aforesaid. 
It  would  be  here  too  tedions  to  speak  of  the  nature  of  winds,  and 
to  shew  many  reasons  why  this  wind  is  so  dry  in  £ngland,  as  to 
bnrn  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  the  trees,  more  than  the  hottest  sun 
can  do  ;  one,  which,  I  think  satisfactory,  will  serve  for  all :  It 
is  therefore  to  be  observed,  that  winds  do  not  only  participate  of 
the  nature  of  the  places  where  they  are  begot,  but  also  of  that  of 
ihe  countries  through  which  they  pass.  Now  all  the  southern, 
Western,  and  northern  winds  must  pass  through  the  great  Ocean  to 
Cpme  into.  England,  in  which  passage  there  mixes  with  them  abun^ 
dance  of  yapours, .  which  cause  their  moisture^  except  the  north- 
-winfl,  wherein  the  moisture  is  condensed  by  the  cold ;  but  the  east^ 
'"wind  to  come  to  us  must  pais  over  the  greatest  continent  in  the 
tvorld,  France,  Germany,  Hungary,  Greece,  Persia,  &c.  even 
to  China ;  so  that,  in  pursuing  such  a  tract  of  land,  it  not  only 
droppeth  down  by  the  way  its  moist  effluviums,  the  earth,  as  it 
fvere,  sucking  them  for  its  irroration,  but  also  carrietb  along  all 
ihe  hot  and  dry  exhalations  that  perpetually  arise  out  of  the  earth, 
-which  is  the  c^Use  of  its  dry  and  burning  quality.  I  had,  formerly, 
fL  little  garden,  where  I  did  bestow  as  much  pains  and  care  as  I 
cou||t,  tQ' bring  «p  some  young  fruit-trees  that  were  in  it,  having 
the  advantage  of  a  very  good  mould ;  but  being  seated  eastward, 
and  closed  narrowly  by  a  brick  wall  on  either  side ;  this  wind, 
that  reigneth  constantly  here  in  England,  in  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  beginning  of  May,  did,  in  their  budding,  so  burn  the 
leaves  and  the  flowers,  that  the  hottest  sun  could  not  do  the  like  i 
ISO  tb^  I  was  £fiiQ  to  give  i(  over^  having  been  two  or  three  yearsy 
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before  I  could  understand  that  mystery,  and  the  nature  of  tiiat 
wind  in  this  country,  for  there  are  some  other  countries  where  tkor 
wind  is  salubrious  and  fruitful  enough. 

VIII.  It  was  also  a  great  contributing  to  this  misfortune,  that 
the  Thames  water-house  was  out  of  order,  so  tiiat  the  conduits  and 
pipes  were  almost  all  dry  ;  as  also,  that  the  engines  had  no  liberty 
to  play,  for  the  narrowness  of  the  place,  and  crowd  of  the  people, 
but  some  of  them  were  tumbled  down  in  the  river,  and  among  the 
rest,  that  of  Clerkenwell,  esteemed  one  of  the  best. 

And  thus,  courteous  reader,  thou  seest  an  admirable  concur- 
rence of  seTcral  causes,  for  the  putting  of  God^s  will  in  execution: 
in  other  cities,  that  arc  not  subject  to  conflagrations,  as  Pftris,  wbicli 
is  all  built  of  free-stone,  the  inundations  have  several  times  played 
their  pranks ;  other  towns,  as  in  Italy,  that  think  themseWes  ex- 
empted from  fire  and  water,  come  to  their  periods  by  fearful  earth- 
quakes ;  others,  that  escape  Arc,  water,  and  earth,  do  perish  by 
the  meteors  of  the  air,  and  arc  calcined  by  the  lightning ;  so  that 
God  Almighty  never  wanteth  instruments  to  compass  his  will ;  and 
it  seemeth  that  the  four  elements,  of  which  this  world  is  com- 
pounded, do  conspire  against  the  happiness  and  quietness  of  man, 
when,  by  their  daily  prevarications,  they  go  about  to  confirm  the 
disobedience  of  our  first  parents. 

Cur? 
Why? 

SECT.  V. 

Here  it  is  that  we  must  wholly  stoOp  and  humble  ourselves  on* 
der  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  and  answer  with  the  Apostle,  0  the 
depth  of  the  riches  of  the  wisdom  and  knoxzledge  of  God^  how  in- 
searchable  are  his  judgments^  and  his  ways  past  finding  out  I  For 
who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord^  or  who  hath  been  his  coun- 
sellor?  Rom.  xi.  39.  Let  it  suffice  thee,  O  man,  to  know,  that 
whether  he  hath  done  it  to  punish  thee  for  thy  sins,  or  to  try  thy 
faith,  and  exercise  thy  patience;  if  thou  canst  make  benefit  of  thii 
afiiiction,  and  sanctify  it  to  thy  use ;  we  know  that  all  things  work 
together  for  good,  to  them  that  love  God. 

Quomodo? 

How? 

SECT.  VI. 

This  circumstance  is  answered  by  the  contents  of  the  fourth. 

Quando  ? 
When  ? 
SECT.  VII. 
Whei^  we  were  newly  com^  out  of  a  civil  war  of  twenty  jears 
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standing,  where  it  is  thought  abore  one-hundred-thousand  peopU 
diid  perish.  ^ 

When  the  plague  had  the  year  before  swept  away  above  one- 
handred-thonsand  people,  and  was  still  raging. 

When  the  kingdom  was  exhausted  of  monej,  and  trade  lost. 

When  we  had  wars  with  France,  Denmark,  and  Ho^and,  and 
not  without  fear  of  divisions  among  ourselves* 

Then,  even  then,  came  this  dreadful  fire,  after  the  aggregation 
of  so  many  judgments  before,  (like  Job*s  comforter,  after  his  un- 
welcome messengers)  but  then,  even  thisn,  did  our  seeming  utter 
destruction  appear ;  but,  by  our  heavenly  Father's  paternal  cor- ' 
rections,  and  by  his  mercy,  we  are  secured  from  our  fears  by 
peace  and  quietness,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  restored  to  the 
hopes  of  a  flourishing  nation,  and  the  most  glorious  city  of  the 

world* 

Crescit  sub  pondere  .virtus. 
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How  the  King  may  have  money  to  pay  and  maintain  his  Fleetsr^ith  ease  to  hb 
people;  London  may  be  rebuilt,  and  ail  proprietors  satisfied^  Money  to  be 
lent  at  Six  per  Cent,  on  Pawns ;  and  the  Fisbing-Trade  set  op,  which  alone  it 
able  and  sure  to  inrich  us  all.  And  all  this  without  altering,  straining»  tMr 
thwarting  any  of  our  Laws  or  Customs  now  in  use. 

By  Sir  EDWARD  FORDE. 

Licensed,  Noy.  2,  1666.    Roger  L'Estrange. 
liondon  r  Printed  by  William  Godbid,  1666.     Quarto,  containing  one  sheet. 

^     rriHE  end  of  our  money  is  to  adjust  contracts  and  accounts 
'  *     -■-    between  ourselves ;  for  it  is  not  coined  to  be  melted  or 
transported. 

2.  These,  and  all  tokens  of  account,  are  valaed  apcording  to 
their  portablcness,  which  prefers  gold  before  silver,  jewels  before 
gold,  bills  and  bonds  before  all. 

3.  These  bills,  bonds,  book  accounts,  and  even  Terbal  pro- 
mises, we  transfer  from  one  to  the  other,  which  our  law  approves 
of  and  corroborates. 

4.  Satisfying  security,  therefore,  clearly  supplies  and  contents  us 
as  well  as  money,  for  who  would  not  rather  have  a  straw,  or  a 
piece  of  paper,  than  an  hundred  pounds,  if  he  were  sure  it  would 
at  all  times  yield  him  as  much  as  he  took  it  for  ?  Our  practice 
evinceth  this,  for  we  purchase  bills  of  exchange  at  two  or  more 
per  cent.    The  money-master  parts  with  his  coin  for  a  sheet  of 

«  Tliis  is  the  IMtfa  number  in  the  catalogue  of  pamphlets  in  the  Harleian  Library. 
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paper  or  parehmcilt.  Nay,  it  gdfs  ovr  money  info  dUr  eoemies^ 
esteemed,  but,  in  truth,  failabte  money  banks,  though  they  gife 
but  three  per  cent.  use.  and  we  sfi,  nay,  Ireland  ten  and  iitore 
per  cent.  For  it  is  satisfactory  security,  not  great  nse^  that  aU 
tracts  money. 

5.  Land  security  is  eridently,  of  all,  the  surest  and  most  satis^ 
fying,  where  the  title  is  clear,  and  no  danger  of  connterfeits  or 
foreign  conquest. 

6.  No  money  can  be  surer  than  taxes  by  act  of  parliament, 
though  ten  or  more  years  day  of  payment  were  allowed  the  peo« 
pie,  which  this  way  may  be  done ;  and  yet  the  king,  by  making 
current  bills  thereon,  may  hare  it  all  presently,  without  any  de^ 
ductions.  And,  by  the  peopled  yearly  and  easy  paymeots,  these 
bills  may  be  certainly  paid  and  taken  In. 

7.  By  such-like  distinct  bills,  London  may  be  rebuilt,  and  all 
proprietors  satisfied  for  enlarging  the  streets,  the  fines  and  rents  of 
all  so  built  being  engaged  to  satisfy  and  take  in  all  these  IhIIs. 

8.  The  like  may  be  done  for  banks  of  loan  upon  pawns,  truly 
called  Mounts  of  Piety,  where,  the  stock  thus  coming  gratis,  thtf 
poor  (who  now  pay  above  forty,  fifty,  nay  sixty  percent,  use,  to 
their  ruin,  and  casting  them  and  theirs  on  their  parishes  charge) 
may  have  money  at  six  per  cent*  The  clothiers  on  thtir  cloth  the 
like,  till  the  merchant  or  draper  can  take  it  off,  and  the  clothKr, 
mean  time,  have  money  to  go  on  with  bis  trade,  and  keep  his 
workmen  still  employed.  The  landed  roan,  ^t  four  per  cent  use, 
whereby  he  may  improve  his  land,  or  lend  his  money  to  sndi  as 
can  well  pay  him  six  per  cent,  and  gain  enough.  Half  this  use  will 
soon  pay  and  take  in  these  bills,  the  other  half  will  defray  all  chur^ 
ges,  and  augment  this  Mount  to  a  vast  advantage  of  all. 

9.  By  the  like  way,  the  Herring  Trade  may  be  established,  to 
the  breeding  up  and  maintaining  plenty  of  mariners,  enough  for 
the  king,  merchant,  and  fishery  ;  and  employ  our  poor  from  their 
childhood,  and  the  profit  hereof  will  soon  pay  and  take  in  these 
bills  also  ;  for  John  Keymor's  books  clearly  shew,  how  the  Dateh, 
and  foreigners,  by  our  fish,  make  more  money  in  one  year,  than 
the  king  of  Spain  doth  in  four  years  of  his  Indies ;  and  how  these 
Dutch  hereby  will  certainly  eat  us  out  of  all  trade,  and  be  dear 
masters  of  the  sea,  to  the  terror  of  all  kings  and  states. 

10.  Credit  thus  raised  is  honest,  because  all  bills  are  sure  to  be 
paid.  It  prejudiceth  no  man,  because  he  hath  as  much  use  of  thif 
bill  money,  as  if  he  had  the  silver ;  and  it  compasseth  all  these 
particulars,  to  the  good  of  us  all.  Nor  is  the  way  hazardous  or 
untrodden,  but  such  as  hath  been  long,  and  is  still  used  by  oar 
neighbours,  to  the  advancing  their  little  country  (not  so  big  nor 
fruitful  as  one  £oglish  county)  from  poor  distressed  states,  to  be 
Hogans  Mogans,  and  all  by  a  real  cheat ;  for  no  considerate  man 
can  believe  that  they  have  so  much  money  in  their  bamks,  ts 
they  give  out  bills  for.  What  then  do  they  get?  But  lose 
the  use  they  pay,  and  their  charge  in  guarding  and  keeping 
accounts. 
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!!•  These  lessen  not,  bat  increase  both  bullion  and.  coin,  where 
they  are  used;  for  what  monarch  can  spare  such  sums  as  little 
Genoa  lends  to  the  king  of  Spain,  that  ^reat  master  and  mer« 
chant  of  gold  and  silver  ?  And  what  people  generally  fuller  of 
money,  and  freer  from  beggars  than  the  Dutch,  by  these  proposedi 
courses  ? 

If  all,  or  any  of  these,  be  thought  worthy  debating,  the  pro* 
poser  is  confident  he  can  answer  all  objections,  and  shew  the 
way  how  there  shall  not  be  any  danger  of  cheat  or  abuse  in  any 
part  thereof. 

i     ' 

THE  HUMBLE  PETITION  AND  ADDRESS  OF 

EDWARD,   EARL  OF  CLARENDON.    M  S. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal^  in 

Parliament  assembled. 

May  if  please  your  Lordships, 

I  CANNOT  eJLpresF  the  insupportable  trouble  and  grief  of  mind 
I  sustain,  under  the  apprehension  of  being  misrepresented 
unto  your  lordships  ;  and  when  I  hear  how  much  of  your  lordships 
time  hath  been  spent  in  the  mention  of  me,  and  is  attended  with 
more  publick  consequence ;  and  of  the  difference  of  opinion,  which 
is  already,  or  may  probably  arise,  betwixt  your  lordships  and  the 
honourable  house  of  commons,  whereby  the  great  and  weighty 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  may  be  obstructed,  in  a  time  of  so  general 
dissatbfactiun :  I  am  very  unfortunate  to  find  myself  suffer  so 
mnch,  under  two  very  disadyantageous  reflexions,  which  are  in  no 
d^ree  applicable  to  me. 

The  first,  from  the  greatness  of  my  estate  and  fortune,  collected 
and  made  in  so  few  years ;  which,  if  it  be  proportionable  to  what 
it  is  reported,  may  very  reasonably  cause  my  integrity  to  be  sus- 
pected. The  second,  that  I  hare  been  the  sole  manager,  and  chief 
minister,  in  all  the  transactions  of  state,  since  the  king's  return 
into  England,  to  August  last;  and,  therefore,  that  all  mlscarriagei 
and  misfortunes  ought  to  be  imputed  to  me,  and  to  my  counsels. 
Concerning  my  estate,  your  lordships  will  believe,  that,  after  ma* 
lice  and  envy  have  b^n  so  inquisitive  add  so  sharp-sighted,  I 
will  not  off^r  any  thing  to  your  lordships,  but  what  is  really  true  ; 
and  I  do  assure  your  lordships,  in  the  first  place,  that,  excepting 
from  the  king's  bounty,  I  have  never  received,  nor  taken  one 
penny,  but  what  was  generally  understood  to  be  the  just  and  law-  ' 
ful  perquisite  of  my  office,  by  the  constant  practice  of  the  best 
times;  which  I  did,  in  my  own  judgment,  conceive  to  be  that  of 
my  Lords  Coventry  and  Elsmore ;  the  practice  of  which  I  con« 
stantly  observed,  although  the  office,  in  both  their  times,  was  law- 
f«lly  worth  double  to  what  it  was  to  me^  and,  I  believe,  now  ic : 
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That  all  the  courtesies  and  faToars,  which  I  ha^e  beeo  able  to  ob- 
tain from  the  king  for  other  persons,  in  church,  state,  or  West* 
minster-hall,  have  never  been  worth,  to  me,  five  pounds ;  so  that 
your  lordships  may  be  confident,  I  am  as  innocent  from  corrup. 
tion,  as  from  any  disloyal  thought ;  which,  after  thirty  years  ser. 
Tice  of  the  crown,  in  some  difiBcuIties  and  distress,  I  did  neTcr 
suspect  would  have  been  objected  to  me,  in  my  age.  And  I  do 
assure  your  lordships,  and  shall  make  it  manifest,  ^uLt  the  sereral 
sums  of  money  and  some  parcels  of  land,  which  hb  majesty  hath 
bountifully  b^towed  upon  me,  since  his  last  return  into  England, 
are  worth  more,  than  all  I  have  amounts  unto.  So  far  I  am  from 
advancing  my  estate  by  indirect  mcaus  ;  and,  though  this  bounty 
of  his  majesty  hath  very  far  exceeded  my  merit,  or  my  expecta. 
tions,  yet  some  others  have  been  as  fortunate,  at  least,  in  the  same 
bounty,  who  have  had  as  small  pretence  to  it,  and  haTe  no  grest 
reason  to  envy  my  condition. 

Concerning  the  other  imputation,  of  the  credit  and  power  of 
being  chief  minister,  and  causing  all  to  be  done,  that  I  had  any 
mind  to,  I  have  no  more  to  say,  than  that  I  had  the  good  fortnoe 
to  serve  a  master  of  very  great  judgment  and  understanding,  aod 
to  be  always  joined  with  persons  of  great  abilities  and  experience, 
without  whose  advice  and  concurrence  never  any  thing  hath  been 
done.     Before  his  majesty's  coming  over,  he  was  constantly  at- 
tended by  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  the  late  Lord  Culpepper,  and 
Mr,  Secretary  Nicholas,  who  were  equally  trusted  with  myself, 
and  without  whose  joint  advice  and  concurrence,  when  they  were 
all  present  (as  some  of  them  always  were)  I  never  gave  any  coun- 
sel.    As  soon  as  it  pleased  God  to  restore  his  majesty  into  Eng- 
land, he  established  his  privy-council,  and  shortly,  out  of  them, 
a  number  of  honourable  persons  of  great  reputation,  who  for  the 
most  part  are  alive  still,  as  a  committee  for  foreign  affairs,  and 
consideration  of  such  things,  as  the  number  of  them  required  much 
time  and  deliberation,  and  with  those  persons  he  vouchsafed  to  join 
me ;   and,  I  am  confident,    the  committee  never  transacted  anj 
thing  of  moment  (his  majesty  being  always  present)''without  pre- 
senting the  same  first  to  the  council-board ;  and  I  must  appeal  ta 
them  concerning  my  carriage,  and  whether  we  were  not  all  of  one 
mind,  in  matters  of  importance.     For  more  than  two  years,  I 
never  knew  any  dificrence  in  the  council,  or  that  there  were  any 
complaints  in  the  kingdom ;  which  I  wholly  impute  to  his  majes- 
ty's  great  wisdom,  and  the  intiro  concurrence  of  his  counsellors^ 
without  the  vanity  of  assuming  any  thing  to  myself ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  hope,  I  shall  not  be  singly  charged  with  any  thing,  that 
has  since  fallen  out  amiss  :  But,  from  the  time  that  Mr.  Secretary 
Nicholas  was  removed  from  his  place,  there  were  great  alterations ; 
and  whosoever  knows  any  thing  of  the  court,  or  councils,  knows 
well  how  much  my  credit  hath  since  that  time  been  diminished,  al- 
though his  majesty  still  vouchsafed  graciously  to  hear  my  adWce, 
in  most  of  his  affairs.     Nor  hath  there  been,  from   that  time  to 
thisp  above  one  or  two  persons  brought  to  the  council^  or  prefer*. 
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ted  to  any  considerable  office  in  the  court,  who  have  been  of  any 
.intimate  acquaintance,  or  suspected  to  have  any  kindness  for  me; 
mnd  most  of  them  most  notoriously  known  to  have  been  very  long 
xny  enemies^  and  of  different  judgments  and  principles  from  me, 
both  in  church  and  state  j  and  who  have  taken  all  opportunities  to 
lessen  my  credit  with  the  king,  and  all  other  persons,  by  misrepre. 
senting  and  misinterpreting  all  that  I  said,  or  did,  and  persuading 
men,  that  I  had  done  them  some  prejudice  with  his^  majesty,  or 
crossed  them  in  some  of  their  pretensions,  though  his  majesty's 
goodness  and  justice  were  such,  that  it  made  little  impression  np^ 

,    on  him. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  great  misfortunes  of  the  kingdom 
have  proceeded  from  the  war,  to  which,  it  was  most  notoriously 
known,  that  1  was  always  most  averse.  And  I  may,  without  va- 
nity, say,  I  did  not  only  foresee,  but  did  declare  the  mischief,  we 
should  run  into,  by  entering  into  a  war  before  any  alliances  with 
neighbouring  princes ;  and,  that  it  may  not  be  im,puted  to  his  ma. 
jesty's  want  of  care,  or  the  negtigence  of  his  counsellors,  that  no 
such  alliances  were  entered  into,  I  must  say,  that  his  majesty  left 
nothing  unattempted,  in  order  thereunto ;  and  knowing  very  well, 
that  France  resolved  to  begin  war  upon  Spain,  as  soon  as  his  ca- 
tholick  majesty  should  depart  the  world;  which  being  much  sooner 
expected  by  them,  they  had,  in  two  winters,  been  at  great  charge 
in  providing  plentiful  magazines  of  all  provisions  upon  the  fron« 
tiers,  that  they  might  bo  ready  for  the  war.  His  majesty  used  all 
means  possible  to  prepare  and  dispose  the  Spaniards  with  that  ap- 
prehension, offering  his  friendship  to  that,  degree,  as  might  be  for 
the  security  and  benefit  of  both  crowns.     But  Spain,  flattering  it- 

^  self,  that  Franjce  would  not  break  with  them,  at  least,  that  they 
would  not  give  them  any  cause,  by  administering  matter  of  jea- 
lousy, never  made  any  real  approach  to  make  friendship  with  his 
majpty,  but,  both  by  their  ambassadors  here,  and  his  majesty'! 
ambassador  at  Madrid,  always  insisted,  as  preliminaries,  upon  th# 
giving  up  of  Dunguirgue,  Tangier,  and  Jamaica. 

Though  France  had  an  ambassador  here,  to  whom  a  project  for 
a  treaty  was  offered,  and  the  Lord  HoUis,  his  majesty's  ambassa- 
dor at  Paris,  had  used  all  endeavours  to  persue  and  prosecute  the 
said  treaty ;  yet  it  was  quickly  discerned,  the  principal  design  of 
France  was  to  draw  his  majesty  into  such  a  new  alliance,  as  might 
advance  their  design,  without  which,  they  had  no  mind  to  enter 
into  the  treaty  proposed ;  and  this  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when 
the  war  was  entered  into  with  the  Dutch ;  from  which  time,  nei- 
ther crown  continued  the  making  an  alliance  with  England.  A19  I 
did,  from  my  soul,  abhor  the  entering  into  this  war,  so  I  never 
presumed  to  give  any  advice  or  counsel  for  the  way  of  managing 
of  it,  but  by  opposing  many  propositions,  which  seemed,  by  the 
late  Lord  Treasurer  and  myself,  to  be  unreasonable,  as  the  pay*  " 
ment  of  seamen  with  tickets,  which  added  to  the  expence. 
•  My  enemies  took  all  occasions  to  inveigh  against  me,  and  (tnak* 
ing  pf  friendship  with  others  out  of  the  council  of  more  licentioHi 

VOL.  YU«  z 
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principles,  and  who  knew  well  enough  how  much  I  di3likedaiid 
complained  of  the  liberty  they  took  to  themselves,  of  rallying  all 
council  and  counsellors,  and  turning  all  things^  serious  and  secret, 
into  ridicule)  they  took  all  ways  imaginable  to  render  me  ungrate- 
ful to  all  sorts  of  men,  whom  i  shall  be  compelled  to  name  in  my 
own  defence,  persuading  those  that  miscarried,    that  it  was  the 
Chancellor's  duiiig,  whereof  1  never  knew  any  thing.    However, 
they  could  not  withdraw  the  king's  favour  from  me,  who  was  still 
pleased  to  use  my  service  with  others ;  nor  was  there  any  thing 
done,  but  upon  the  joint  advice  of,  at  least,  the  major  part  of 
those  who  were  consulted ;  and,  as  his  majesty  commanded  my  ser- 
vice in  the  late  treaties,  I  never  gave  the  least  advice  in  private,  or 
wrote  one  letter  to  any  person,  in  those  negotiations,  but  upon 
the  advice  of  the  council,  and  after  it  was  read  in  council,  or,  at 
least,  by  the  king  himself,  and  some  others ;  apd  if  I  prepared  any 
instructions,  or  memorials,  it  was  by  the  king's  command,  and  the 
request  of  the  secretaries,  who  desired  my  assistance ;  nor  was  it 
any  wish  of  my  own,  that  any  ambassador  should  give  me  any  ac- 
count of  the  transactions,  but  the  secretary,  with  whom  I  was  aL 
^  ways  ready  to  advise ;  nor  am  I  conscious  to  myself,  of  ever  hav- 
ing given  advice,  that  hath  proved  mischievous,  or  inconvenient  to 
Lis  majesty ;  and  I  have  been  so  far  from  being  the  whole  manager, 
that  i  have  not,  in  the  whole  last  year,  been  above  twice  with  his 
majesty  in  any  room  alone,  and  very  seldom  in  the  two  or  three 
last  years  preceding;  and,  since  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  it  hath 
been  very  visible,  that  my  credit  hath  been  very  little,  and  that 
very  few  things  have  been  hearkened  to,  that  have  been  proposed 
by  me,  but  contradicted  eo  nomine^  because  they  were  proposed 
by  me.     1  most  humbly  beseech  your  lordships,  to  remember  the 
o{Bce  and  trust  I  had  for  seven  years,  in  which  discharge  of  my 
duty,  I  was  obliged  to  stop  and  obstruct  many  men's  pretensions, 
and  refused  to  set  the  seal  to  many  men's  pardons,  and  their  grants, 
which  would  have  been  profitable  to  them,  which  procured  them, 
and  many  whereof,  upon  my  representation  to  his  majesty,  were 
for  ever  stopped  ;  which  naturally  hath  caused  many  enemies  to 
me ;  and  my  frequently  concurring,  upon  the  desires  of  my  Ute 
Lord  Treasurer  (with  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  have  a  long  and 
faithful  friendship  to  his  death)  in  representing  several  excesses  and 
exorbitances,  the  yearly  issues  so  far  exceeding  the  revenue,  pro- 
voked many  persons  concerned,  of  great  power  and  credit,  to  do 
me  all  the  ill  offices  they  could ;  and  yet,  I  may  faithfully  say,  I 
never  meddled  with  any  part  of  tho  revenue,  or  the  administration 
of  it,  but  when  I  was  desired,  by  the  late  Lord  Treasurer,  to  give 
him  my  assistance  and  advice,  having  had  the  honour  to  serve  the 
Crown,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  was,  for  the  most 
part,  in  his  majesty's  presence ;  nor  have  I  been,  in  the  least  de- 
gree, concerned,  in  point  of  profit,  in  letting  any  part  of  his  ma- 
jesty's revenue,  nor  have  ever  treated,  or  debated  it,  but  in  his 
majesty's  presence,  in  which  my  opinion  concurred  always  with  the 
major  part  of  the  council ;  all  which,  upon  examination^  will  bt 
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made  manifest  to  your  lordships,  how  much  soever  my  integrity  is 
blasted,  by  the  malice  of  those,  who,  I  am  £o^fident,  do  not  be- 
lieye  themselves ;  nor  have  I,  in  all  my  treaties,  otherwise  received 
the  value  of  one  shilling,  from  all  the  kings  and  princes  in  the 
■world,  except  the  book  of  the  Louvre,  sent  by  the  Chancellor  of 
France,  by  the  king's  direction,  but  from  my  own  master,  to 
"whose  intire  service,  and  to  the  good  and  welfare  of  my  country, 
no  man's  heart  was  ever  more  devoted.  This  being  my  present 
conoition,  I  do  most  humbly  beseech  your  lordships  to  retain  a 
favourable  opinion  of  me,  and  believe  me  to  be  innocent  from  those 
foul  aspersions,  until  the  contrary  shall  be  proved,  which,  I  am 
sure,  can  never  be,  by  any  man  worthy  to  be  believed ;  and  since 
the  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  ditference  between  the  two  houses, 
in  the  present  debate,  with  the  power  and  malice  of  my  enemies, 
who  give  out,  they  shall  prevail  with  his  majesty  to  prorogue,  or 
dissolve  the  parliament  in  displeasure  (and  threaten  to  exposp  me 
to  the  rage  and  fury  of  the  people)  may  mak«  me  to  be  looked  up- 
on, as  the  cause  which  obstructs  the  king's  service,  and  the  unity 
and  peace  of  the  kingdom  :  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  lordships, 
that  I  may  not  forfeit  your  lordship's  favour  and  protection,  by 
"H^thdrawing  myself  from  so  powerful  a  prosecution,  in  hopes  I 
inay  be  able,  by  such  withdrawing,  hereafter  te  appear,  and  make 
my  defence,  when  Ms  majesty's  justice,  to  which  I  shall  always 
submit,  may  not  be  obstructed^  -or  controuled,  by  the  power  and 
malice  of  those,  who  have  sworn  my  destruction^ 

Exit  Clarendon, 
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A  short  Political  Disconrse,  shewing,'  that  CromwelFs  Male-^dininistration  (dor- 
ing  his  four  Years  and  nine  IVIouths  pretended  Protectorship)  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  our  present  condition,  in  the  Decayof  Trade. 

London :  Printed  in  the  year  MDCLXVIIL 

^^F  all  the  sins,  that  the  children  of  men  arc  guilty  of,  there  is 
.  -^  none,  that  our  corrupt  natures  are  more  inclinable  unto, 
than  that  of  idolatry;  a  sin,  that  may  be  towards  men,  as  well  aa 
other  creatures,  and  things :  for,  as  that  which  a  man  unmeasa« 
rably  relies,  and  sets  his  heart  upon,  is  called  hit  God,  even  as 
that  which  he  falls  down  before  and  worshipeth  ;  so,  when  one 
hath  the  person  of  another  in  an  excess  of  admiration,  whether  for 
greatness,  or  richness,  &c.  which  we  are  subject  to  adore,  we  are 
said  to  idolise  him ;  and  therefore,  the  wise  Venetians,  who,  of 
all  men,  are  most  jealous  of  their  liberty,  considering  that,  as  the 
nature  of  man  is  not  prone  to  any  thing  more  than  the  adoration  of 
men,  so  nothing  is  more  destructive  to  freedom,  have,  for  pre-« 
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Tenting  the  mischiefs  of  it,  made  it  nnlawfal,  eren  go  much  as  io 
tnourn  for  their  duke  at  his  death :  Intimating  thereby,  that  their 
felicity  and  safety  depends  not  upon  the  uncertain  thread  of  any 
one  man's  life,  but  upon  the  yertue  of  their  good  laws,  and  or- 
ders, well  executed,  and  that  they  can  nerer  want  TirtaouB  per. 
sons  to  succeed.   And  how  do  such  principles  in  men,  led  by  little 
more  than  morality,  reprove  those,  who  have  a  great  measure  of 
gospel-light,  for  their  senseless  excess,  in  their  adoring  the  remon- 
brance  of  Cromwell  ?    For  as  the  objects  of  idolatry  are  misflkeii 
creatures,  or  things,  proceeding  sometimes  from  self-loye,  as  well 
as  other,  causes,  so  the  undeserved  approbation,  and  applause,  that 
Cromwell's  memory  seems  to  have  with  his  a^erents,  amoimtuig 
io  little  less,  than  the  idolising  of  him,  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
product  of  an  excessive  veneration  of  greatness,  and  a  selfish  par« 
tiality  towards  him ;  for  that,  the  more  honour  is  given  to  him, 
the  more  praise  they  think  will  consequently  redound  to  tfaem^  who 
were  his  favourites ;  and  they  fortify  themselves  herdn,  with  the 
credit,  they  say,  he  hath  abroad,  though  there  is  little  in  that, 
because  the  opinion,  that  strangers  have  of  him,  may  well  be  pat 
npon  the  account  of  their  ignorance,  in  the  afiairs  of  England, 
which  travellers  do  find  to  be  so  great,  even  amongst  ministers  of 
state,  as  is  to  be  admired.     And  now,  as  this  error  in  idolising 
Oliver  hath  two  moral  evils  in  it  (besides  the  sin  in  itself:)  The 
one  a  reflexion  upon  the  present  times,  as  if  the  former  were  bet- 
ter than  these  ;  and  the  other,  the' unjust  defrauding  the  long.par- 
liament  of  that,  which  is  due  to  them,  to  give  it  idolatrously  to 
him,  to  whom  it  doth  not  belong;  I  esteem  it  a.duty  incumbent 
upon  rae  to  discover  the  mistake.    I  am  not  insensible,  that  I  shall, 
by  this,  draw  the  envy  of  those  upon  me,  who,  being  jealous  of 
their  honour,  will  be  angry  for  touching  them  in  their  Diana;* 
but^  knowing  myself  clear  from  the  vices  of  envying  virtue  in  any, 
how  contrary  soever  he  may  be  to  me  in  judgment,  as  well  as  from 
being  unwilling  to  allow  every  one  their  due  commendations,  I  will 
cast  myself  upon  Providence,  for  the  success  of  this  paper ;  and 
in  reference  to  Cromwell's  government,  and  the  present  times,  make 
some  observations  relating   to  both,   and,   in    order  thereunto, 
shew, 

First,  That  the  original  cause  of  the  low  condition  that  we  are 
now  (in  relation  to  trade)  reduced  unto,  had  its  beginning  in  Oli- 
ver's time,  and  the  foundations  of  it,  laid  either  by  his  ignorant 
mistaking  the  interest  of  this  kingdom,  or  wilfully  doing  it,  for  the 
advancement  of  his  own  particular  interest. 

Secondly,  That  his  time,  for  the  short  continuance,  had  as  much 
of  oppression,  and  injustice,  as  any  former  times. 

Thirdly  and  Lastly,  That  he  never,  in  his  latter  days,  Talued  ei- 
ther honour  or  honesty,  when  they  stood  In  the  way  of  his  ambi- 
tion, and  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  admired  in  him  (though  so 
mnch  idolised)  but  that  the  partiality  of  the  world  should  makt 
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lim  so  great  a  fayourite  of  ignorance,  and  forgetfulness,  as  he 
jeems  to  be.  v 

When  this  late  Tyrant,  or  Protector  (as  some  calls  him)  turned 
out  the  long. parliament,  the  kingdom  uras  arrived  at  the  highest 
pitch  of  trade,  wealth,  and  honour,  that  it,  in  any  age,  erer  yet 
knew.  The  trade  appeared,  by  the  great  sums  offered  then  for  the 
customs  and  excise,  nine-hnndred  thousand  pounds  a  year  being 
refused.  The  riches  of  the  nation  shewed  itself,  in  the  high  ?aiue 
that  land  and  all  our  native  commodities  bore,  which  are  the  cer- 
tain marks  of  opulency.  Our  honour  was  made  known  to  ail  the 
world,  by  a  conquering  navy,  which  had  brought  the  proud  Hol- 
landers upon  their  knees,  to  beg  peace  of  us,  upon  our  own  con- 
ditions, keeping  all  other  nations  in  awe.  And  besides  these  ad. 
vantages,  the  publlck  stock  was  five-hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
ready  money,  the  value  of  seven-hundred  thousand  pounds  in  stores,  ' 
and  the  whole  army  ;a  advance,  some  four,  and  none  under  two 
months  ;  so  that,  though  there  might  be  a  debt  of  near  five-thou* 
sand  pounds  upon  the  kingdom,  he  met  with  above  twice  the  value 
in  lien  of  it- 

The  nation  being  in  this  flourishing  and  formidable  posture, 
Cromwell  began  his  usurpation,  upon  the  greatest  advantages  ima« 
ginable,  having  it  in  his  power  to  have  made  peace,  and  profitable 
leagues,  in  what  manner  he  had  pleased  with  all  our  neighbours, 
every  one  courting  us  then,  and  being  ambitious  of  the  friendship 
of  England ;  but,  as  if  the  Lord  had  infatuated,  and  deprived  him 
of  common  sense  and  reason,  he  neglected  all  our  golden  opportu- 
nities, mi^mproved  the  victory,  God  had  given  us  over  the  United 
Netherlands,  making  peace  (without  ever  striking  a  stfoke)  so 
soon  as  ever  things  capie  into  his  hands,  upon  equal  terms  with 
them :  And  immediately  after,  contrary  to  our  interest,  made  an 
unjust  war  with  Spain,  and  an  im politick  league  with  France, 
bringing  the  first  thereby  under,  and  making  the'  latter  too  great 
for  Christendom ;  and  by  that  means  broke  the  balance  betwixt  the- 
two  crowns  of  Spain,  and  France,  which  his  predecessors,  the 
long.parliament,  had  always  wisely  preserved. 

In  this  dishonest  war  with  Spain,  he  pretended,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  impose  a  belief  upon  the  world,  that  he  had  nothing  in  his 
eye,  but  the  advancement  of  the  protestant  cause,  and  the  honour 
of  this  nation ;  but  his  pretences  were  either  fraudulent,  or  he  was 
ignorant  in  foreign  affairs  (as  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  he  was  not 
guilty  of  too  much  knowledge  in  them.)  For-he  that  had  known 
any  thing  of  the  temper  of  the  popish  prelacy,  and  the  French* 
court- policies,  could  not  but  see,  that  the  way  to  increase,  or  pre« 
serve  the  reformed  interest  in  France,  was  by  rendering  the  pro- 
testants  of  necessary  use  to  their  king,  for  that,  longer  than  they 
were  so,  they  could  not  be  free  from  persecution ;  and  that  the 
way  to  render  them  so,  was  by  keeping  the  balance  betwixt  Spain 
and  France  even,  as  that,  which  would  consequently  ma-ke  tjien\ 
useful  to  their  king :  But  by  overthrowing  the  balance  in  bis  war 
with  Spain,  and  joining  with  France^  he  Creed  ttia  ?\e»s2&L^BJC^^ 
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from  his  fears  of  Spain,  enabled  him  to  subdue  all  factions  at  home, 
and  thereby  to  bring  himself  into  a  condition  of  not  standing  in 
need  of  any  of  thi^m  ;  and  from  thence  hath  proceeded  the  perse, 
cution  that  hath  since  been,  and  still  is,  in  that  nation,  against 
the  reformed  there ;  so  that  Oliver,  instead  •f  advancing  the  re* 
formed  interest,  hath,  by  an  error  in  his  politicks,  been  the  author 
of  destroyiijg  it. 

The  honour  and  advantage  he  propounded  to  this  nation,  in  bis 
pulling  down  of  Spain,  had  as  ill  a  foundation.  For  if  true,  as 
•  was  said,  that  we  were  to  have  had  Ostend  and  Newport,  as  well 
as  Dunkirk  (when  we  could  get  them)  they  bore  ho  proportion, 
in  any  kind,  to  all  th«  rest  of  the  king  of  Spain's  European  domi. 
nions,  which  must  necessarily  have  fallen  to  the  French  king's 
share,  because  of  their  joining  and  nearness  to  him,  and  remote, 
ness  from  us,  and  the  increasing  the  greatnesi  of  so  near  a  neigh- 
bour must  have  increased  our  future  dangers. . 

But  this  man,  who,  through  ignorance,  is  so  strangely  cried  up 
in  the  world,  was  not  guilty  of  this  error  in  state  only,  but  com- 
'  niitted  as  great  a  solecism,  in  his  designing  the  outing  of  the  king 
of  Denmark,  and  setting  up  of  the  king  of  Sweden.  For  had  the 
SwedcD  but  got  Copenhagen  (as  in  all  probability,  had  Oliver  li. 
Ted,  they  would  have  done)  they  had  wanted  nothing  of  conse- 
quence, but  the  cities  of  Lubeck  and  Dantzick  (which^  by  their 
then  potency,  they  would  easily  have  gained)  of  being  masters  of 
the  whole  Baltick  Sea,  on  both  sides,  from  the  Sound  or 
Mouth  down  to  the  bottom  of  it ;  by  which,  together  with  all 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  the  Danes  part  of  Ilolstein,  which  would 
consequently  have  been  theirs  (they  then  having,  as  they  still* 
have,  the  land  of  Bremen)  there  would  have  been  nothing,  but 
the  small  counties  of  Ouldcnburgh  and  £ast-Friezland,  which 
would  easily  have  fallen  into  their  mouths,  betwixt  them  and  the 
United  Netherlands,  whereby  Sweden  would  on  the  one  side,  to 
the  north  and  north-east,  have  been  as  great,  as  France  on  the 
other,  to  the  south  and  south-west;  and' they  two,  able  to  have 
divided  the  western  empire  betwixt  them. 

And  whereas  it  had  in  all  ages  been  the  policy  of  the  Northern 
States  and  Potentates,  to  keep  the  dominion  of  the  Baltick  Seadi^- 
Tided  among  several  petty  princes  and  states,  that  no  one  might  be 
sole  master  of*  it ;  because,  otherwise,  most  of  the  necessary  com- 
modities for  shipping,  coming  from  thence  and  Norway,  any  one 
lord  of  the  whole  might  lay  up  the  shipping  of  Europe,  by  the 
walls,  in  shutting  only  of  his  ports,  and  denying  the  commodi- 
ties  of  his  country  to  other  states.  Cromwell,  contrary  to  this 
wise  maxim,  endeavoured  to  put  the  whole  Baltick  Sea  into  the 
Swedes  hands,  and  undoubtedly  had  (though,  I  suppose,  igno- 
rantly)  done  it,  if  his  death  had  not  given  them  that  succeeded 
him,  the  long-parliament,  an  opportunity  of  prudently  preventiug 
it:  For,  if  he  had  understood  the  importance  of  the  Baltick  Sea 
to  this  nation,  he  could  not  have  been  so  impolitick^  as  to  hare 
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projected  so  dangerous  a  design  against  his  new  Utopia,*  as  giving 
the  openini^  and  shutting  of  it  to  any  one  prince.  .1  am  not  igno- 
rant, that  this  error  is  excused,  by  pretending  that  "We  were  to  have 
had  Elsinore  and  Croncnburg  Castle  (the  first,  the  town,  upon  the 
narrow  entrance  of  the  Baltick,  called  the  Sound,  where  ail  ships 
ride,  and  pay  toll  to  the  king  of  Denmark;  and  the  latter,  the 
fortress,  that  defends  both  town  and  ships)  by  which  we  should 
have  been  masters  of  the  Sound,  and  consequently  of  the  Baltick  ; 
but  they  that  know  those  countries,  and  how  great  a  prince  the 
Swede  would  have  been,  had  he  obtained  all  the  rest ;  besides, 
these  two  bawbles  must  confess,  we  should  hate  been  at  his  devo- 
tion, in  our  holding  of  any  thing  in  his  countries:  And  further,  if 
the  dangeroui  consequence  of  setting  up  so  great  a  prince  had  not 
Ix^en  in  the  case,  it  had  been  against  the  interest  of  England,  to 
have  had  an  obligation  upon  us,  to  maintain  places  bo  remote, 
against  the  enmity  of  many  states  and  princes ;  and  that  for  these 
reasons : 

First,  because  the  ordinary  tolls  of  the  Sound  would  not  haye 
defrayed  half  the  charge,  and,  to  have  taken  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary  tolls^  we  could  not  have  done,  without  drawing  a  general 
quarrel  upon  us,  from  most  of  the  princes  and  states  of  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Europe, 

Secondly,  because  the  experience  of  all  former  times  sheweth 
us,  that  foreign  acquisitions  have  ever  been  chargeable  and  preju- 
dicial to  the  people  of  England,  as  Sir  Robert'  Cotton  makes  it 
clearly  appear.  That  not  only  all  those  pieces  of  France,  which 
belonged  to  us  by  rightful  succession,  but  also  those  we  held  by 
conquest,  were  always  great  burthens  to  our  nation,  and  cause  of 
much  poverty  and  misery  to  the  people.  And  it  is  not  our  case 
alone,  to  be  the  worse  for  conquests  (though  more  ours,  than 
other  countries,  because  oif  the  charge  and  uncertainty  of  the  winds 
and  weather,  in  the  transportation  of  succours  and  relief  by  sea ; 
vrhich  contiguous  territories,  which  are  upon  the  Main,  are  not 
subject  to)  but  the  case  also  of  (1  think  I  may  say)  all  other  king- 
doms. In  France  their  burthens  and  oppressions  have  grown  in 
all  ages,  with  the  greatness  of  their  kings  :  Nay,  even  after  their 
last  peace  with  Spain,  by  which  they  had  given  them  piuicc  with  all 
the  world,  besides  many  places  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and 
Catalonia,  to  boot:  Upon  which  the  poor  people  promised  them- 
selves, though  vainly,  an  unquestionable  abatement  of  taxes ;  in- 
stead of  that,  they  found  their  pressures  increased  daily,  and  th'eir 
king,  though  overgrownly  great  and  rich,  himself,  yet  the  people 
so  poor,  that  thousands  are  said  to  die  in  a  plentiful  year,  for  want 
of  bread  to  their  water,  nothing  being  free  there,  but  fresh  water 
and  air  :  For,  except  in  some  few  privileged  places,  wherever  they 
have  the  conveniency  by  ihcir  situation  of  sea-water  (lost  they 
should  make  use  of  the  bcne^t  of  that,  which  God  and  nature  hatli 
given  them,  for  saving  the  charge  of  salt)  every  family  X^jorced  to 
take  so  much  salt  of  the  king,  at  his  own  rate  (which  is  above  tea 

*  MeaniMg  his  own  new  sort  of  goTemment. 
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times  the  price  it  is  sold  for  to  strangers,  for  transportfttion)  as  is 
judged  they  may  spend  in  a  year ;  the  Lord  ddirer  all  other  coun^ 
tries  from  their  example.  In  Sweden,  that  king,  court,  andthdr 
military  officers  arc  the  better  for  their  conqaesta  in  Germany, 
Denmark,  Russia,  and  some  places  anciently  belonging  to  Poland; 
but  the  commons  the  worse :  Spain  is  undone,  by  the  great  niuu 
ber  of  people  sent  thence  to  the  West-Indics,  which  hatfa  depopu- 
lated the  country,  France  reaping  more  benefit,  by  keeping  thdr 
people  at  home  to  manufactures,  than  Spain  doth  by  seodtng  theirs 
abroad  for  siirer  and  gold ;  and  now,  though  by  these  instances  it 
may  appear  to  be  the  interest  of  the  people  of  other  nations,  as 
well  as  ours,  to  live  in  peace,  without  coTeting  additions;  yet 
It  is  more  our  true  interest,  because,  by  reason  of  our  .situation, 
we  have  no  need  of  foreign  frontier  towns,  our  ships,  well  ordered, 
being  better  than  other  princes  bordering  garisons,  than  any  other 
kiqgdoms,  to  neglect  especially  European  acquisitions,  and  colo-' 
nies,  and  apply  ourselres. 

First,  to  the  improYing  of  our  own  land,  of  which  i^e  hare 
Inore  than  we  have  people  to  manage. 

Secondly,  to  the  increasing  our  home  and  foreign  trades,  for 
which  we  have  natural  advantages  abore  any  other  nation. 

Thirdly  and  Lastly,  by  our  strength,  which  trade  will  Increase. 
To  make  use  of  it,  together  with  Uke  helps  that  God  and  nature 
hath  giren  us  in  our  situation,  and  otherwise,  in  keeping  the  !»• 
lance  amongst  our  neighbours.  For,  if  the  province  of  Holland, 
which  is  but  four.hundred-thousand  acres  of  profitable  ground,  is, 
by  the  benefit  of  trade,  able  to  do  so  much  as  we  experienced  the 
last  war,  what  might  we  do,  if  trade  were  improved,  who  have 
much  more  advantages  for  it,  than  they  have.  I  ascribe  what  was 
done  by  the  Netherlands,  in  the  late  war,  to  the  province  of  Hol- 
land ;  because  that,  though  the  provinces  are  seven  in  number, 
Holland's  due  proportion  of  all  charges  is  58y,  in  a  hundred,  to 
all  the  others  41^-,  of  which  41  j,  Holland  gets  little  more  than  20 
honestly  paid  them,  insomuch  that  it  alone  may  be  reckoned  to 
bear  four  fifths  in  a  hundred,  to  one  fifth  that  all  the  other  six 
bear;  and  how  prodigious  a  thing  is  it,  that  Holland,  no  bigger 
than  as  before-mentioned,  should  be  able  to  coap  with  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and,  that,  though  their  charges  in  the  lata 
war  was  abundantly  ^eater  than  ours,  yet,  by  their  good  manage- 
ment, to  be  so, little  the  worse  for  it,  as,  at  the  conclusion  of  tha 
war,  to  have  their  credit  so  high,  that  they  could  have  commanded 
what  money  they  had  pleased  at  three  in  the  hundred,  and  all  this 
by  the  meer  additional  benefit  of  trade  and  good  order;  and  how 
by  Cromwell's  indiscreet  neglecting  of  trade,  and  choosing  war, 
when  he  was  in  peace,  did  he  miss  the  true  interest  of  England,  as, 
hy  his  ill-founded  designs,  he  did  (h^  interest  of  the  reformed  reHu 
gion.  For,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  his  unjust  invasion  of  the  Spa- 
nish territories  in  the  West- Indies  fas  God  seldom  prospereth  dis- 
knest  undertakings)  it  being  intended  for  a  state  acquisition,  the 

lefit  would  not  have  been  dilliisivc,  but  chiefly  to  himself  and 
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favourites,  and  prejudicial  to  the  people  in  general,  though,  at  th« 
expence  of  their  substance,  the  acquests  would  hare  been  nade. 
For,  had  he  met  with  so  much  success  in  the  gaining  those  conn, 
tries,  and  in  them,  that  plenty  of  gold  and  sil?er  as  he  vainly  ho- 
ped for,  we  should  have  been  as  unhappy  in  them  (in  the  depopu* 
luting  of  our  countries,  by  the  loss  of  the  multitude  of  people  that 
must  have  been  sent  thithec,  and  in  impoverishing  our  nations  by 
the  vast  charges  of  a  continual  war)  as  Spain  is,  and  to  no  other 
end,  than  the  making  of  him  only  rich,  able  to  inslavc  the  remain* 
^Ing  people,  and  to  make  himself  absolute  over  them ;  for  the  pre* 
Tenting  of  which,  in  such  tyrants  as  Cromwell,  surely  Moses  had 
an  eye,  when  he  said  that  they  should  not  greatly  multiply  silver 
and  gold.  And  thus,  as  Cromwell's  designs  must,  to  an  impartial 
judgment,  appear  to  have  been  laid,  some  dishonestly,  others  impo- 
litickly,  and  all  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  kingdom,  so  the 
issue  of  them  was  damageable  to  the  people  of. England:  As, 

First,  in  bis  sudden  making  a  peace  with  Holland,  so  soon  as  he 
got  the  government,  without  those  advantages  for  trade,  as  they 
who  beat  them  did  intend  to  have  had,  as  their  due,  and  just  satis* 
flection  for  their  charges  in  the  war. 

Secondly,  in  his  war  with  Spain;  by  the  loss  ef  that. beneficial 
trade  to  our  nation,  and  giving  it  to  the  Hollanders,  by  whose 
:hands  we  drove,  during  the  war,  the  greatest  part  of  that  trade^ 
which  we  had  of  it,  with  twenty  .five  in  the  hundred  profit,  to  them^ 
and  as  much  loss  to  us. 

Thirdly,  by  our  loss,  in  that  war  with  Spain,  of  1500  English 
ships,  according  as  was  reported  to  that  assembly,  called  Richard's 
parliament. 

Fourthly,  in  the  disgracefullest  defeat  at  Hispaniola,  that  ever 
this  kingdom  suffered  in  any  age  or  time. 

Fifthly  and  Lastly,  in  spending  the  great  publick  stock  he 
found,  and  yet;  leaving  a  vast  debt  upon  the  kingdom,  as  appeared 
by  the  accounts  brought  into  Richard's  assembly ;  whic|i  had,  I  be- 
lieve, been  yet  much  higher,  but  that  they,  who  under  him  mana* 
ged  the  affairs,  were  a  sort  of  people,  who  had  been  long  disciplined, 
before  his  time,  to  a  principle  of  frugality,  and  against  cheating; 
though  at  cousening  the  poorer  people,  for  their  masters  benefit, ' 
aome  of  them  were  grown  as  dexterous,  as  if  they  had  been  bred  in 
the  court  of  Spain.  For,  besides  imposing  Richard  upon  the  peo- 
ple, after  his  father's  death,  by  a  forged  title,  according  to  the  very 
law  they  took  to  l^  in  being,  when,  by  his  assembly,  they  were 
ordered  to  bring  in  an  account  of  the  receipts,  and  payments  of  the 
kingdom ;  they  made  above  sixty-thousand  pounds  spent  in  intel- 
ligence, whereas  it  cost  not  above  three  or  four-tbousand  at  most; 
and,  calculating  the  rest  by  these,  it  may  well  be  concluded,  that 
they  were  expert  in  their  trades.  '  t 

It  is  confessed,,  that  Oliver's  p^ce  and  league  with  France  was 
upon  honourable  articles;  but,  as  the  tottering  affairs  of  France 
then  stood,  much  more  could  not  have  been  sooner  asked,  than 
had.   For  Mazarin,  being  a  man  of  a  large  and  subtle  wit,  appre* 
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hending  the  greatness  of  England  at  that  time,  which  was  tben 
dreadful  to  the  world,  and  the  vast  adyantages  France  wonld  hare 
in  pulling  down,  by  their  help,  of  Spain,  granted  him,  not  onlj 
any  thing  for  the  present  that  he  demanded,  but  disregarded  also 
eren  his  party's  making  their  boasts  of  the  awe  he  had  him  under: 
considering,  that  when  Cromwell  had  helped  him  to  do  his  work, 
in  bringing  under  the  house  of  Austria,  and  therein  casting  the  ba. 
iaAce  of  Christendom  on  his  side,  he  should  afterwards  have  leisure 
to  recoTer  what  then  he  seemed  to  part  with.    And  though  nothing 
is  more  ordinary,  than  to  hear  men  brag,  how  Oliver  yapoured 
oyer  France,  1  do  esteem  Mazarin's  complying  with  him,  for  bis 
own  ends,  to  be  the  chief  piece  of  all  his  ministry;    for,  by  tkat 
means  only,  and  no  other,  is  his  master  become  so  great  at  this 
day,  that  no  factions  at  home  can  disturb  his  peace,  nor  poweif 
abroad  frighten  him.     Which  is  more  than  any  king  of  France^ 
since  Charles  the  Great,  could  say:  And,  whoi  his  neighbour na. 
tions  hayc,  too  late  I  fear,  experienced  his  greatness,  they  will  find 
cause  to  ciirse  the  ignorance  of  Oliyer's  politicks;  •  and  therefoic^ 
when  a  true  measure  is  taken  of  Cromwell,  the  approbation,  tbat 
he  hath  in  the  world,  will  not  be  found  to  haye  ite  foundation  io 
sense,  or  reason,  but  proceeding  from  ignorance  and  atheism: 
From  ignorance,  in  those  that  take  all  that  was  done  by  him,  as  t 
seryant,   and  whilst  under  the  direction  of  better  heads  tiian  bd 
own,  to  be  done  by  him  alone;  and  from  atheism,  in  those  tbit 
think  every  thing  lawful  that  a  man  doth,  if  it  succeed  to  his  ad- 
Tancement.     But  they  that  shall  take  an  impartial  yiew  of  his  ac- 
tions^ whilst  he  was  a  single  person*,  and  at  liberty  to  make  use 
of  his  own  parts  without  controul,  will  fmd  nothing  worthy  com- 
mendations, but  cause  enough  from  thence  to  observe,  that  tiie  vis. 
dom  of  his   masters,   and  not  his  own,  must  have  been  thatbj 
which  he  first  moYed;   and  to  attribute  his  former  performances, 
whilst  a  servant,  as  is  truly  due,  to  the  judgment  and  subtlety  of 
the  long- parliament,   under  whose  conduct  and  command  he  was. 
And  now,  from  Cromwell's  neglecting  to  live  in  peace,  as,  if  he 
had  pleased,  he  might  have  done  with  all  the  world,   to  the  great 
inriching  of  this  nation:  The  improvement  of   our   victory  orer 
Holland  in  his  peace  with  them ;  his  being  the  cause  of  the  loss  of 
our  Spanish  trade,   during  all  his  time;  of  the  loss  of  1500  Eng- 
lish ships  in  that  war ;  besides,  by  it  breaking  the  balance  of  £a- 
Tope;  of  the  expencc  of  the  publick  stock  and  stores  he  found, 
with  the  contracting  a  debt  of  ninetcen-hundred-thousand  poonds, 
according  to  his  own  account  (which,  for  aught  I  know,  he  left 
behind  him,   but  am  apt  to  think  the  debt  was  not  altogether  so 
great,  though  made  so  to  his  son  Richard's  assembly,  as  a  means 
to  get  the  more  money  from  the  poorer  people:)    And  lastly,  of 
the  dishonourable  overthrow  we  met  with  at  Hispaniola.     Itmaj 
be  well  concluded,  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  our  present  want 
of  tradc;  to  what  we  formerly  enjoyed;  and  that  the  reason,  vhj 

•  Protector. 
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bis  miscarriages  wore  not  sooner  under  observation,  is,  because  oar 
stock  of  wealth  and  honour,  at  his  coming  to  the  goyernment,  be- 
ing then  unspeakably  great,  stifled  their  appearance,  until,  haying 
since  had  some  unhappy  additional  losses,  they  are  now  become 
discernible  as  first  losses,  to  a  merchant,  who  concealedly  bears  up 
tinder  them,  are  afterwards  discovered  by  the  addition  of  second 
losses,  that  sink  him.  When  I  contemplate  th^se  great  failing», 
I  cannot  but  apprehend  the  sad  condition  any  people  are  in, 
whose  governor  drives  on  a  distinct  contrary  interest  to  theirs^ 
for,  doubtless,  Cromwell's  over-weening  care  to  secure  his  parti*, 
cular  interest,  against  his  majesty,  then  abroad,  and  the  long-par. 
liament,  whom  he  had  turned  out,  with  a  prodigiouis  ambition  of 
acquiring  a  glorious  name  in.  tie  world,  carried  him  on  to  all  his 
mistakes  and  absurdities,  tQ  j^  irreparable  loss  and  damage  of  this 
famous  kingdom.  ^ 

To  prove  the  second  assertion,  that  Oliver's  time  was  full  of  op- 
pression and  injustice,  1  shall  but  instance  in  a  few  of  many  par- 
ticulars, and  begin  with  John  Lilburne ;  not  that  1  think  him,  in 
any  kind,  one  that  deserved  favour  or  respect,  but  that  equal  jus- 
tice is  due  to  the  worst  as  well  as  best  men,  and  that  he  comes  first 
in  order  of  time. 

1.  John,  in  1646,  was,  by  order  of  the  then  Parliament,  tried 
for  his  life,  with  an  intent,  I  believe,  of  taking  him  away;  but,  the 
jury  not  finding  him  guilty,  he  was  immediately,  according  to  law, 
generously  set  at  liberty  by  those,  that  had  quarrel  enough  against 
him.  This  example  in  the  parliament  of  keeping  to  the  laWs  ki 
the  case  of  one,  who  was  a  professed  implacable  enemy  to  them, ' 
ought  to  have  been  copied  by  Cromwell ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
shew  that  there  was  a  diiference  betwixt  him  and  his  predecessors 
(the  long-parliament's)  principles,  when  the  law  had  again,  upon 
a  second  tryal,  occasioned  by  Oliver,  cleared  Lilburne,  the  parlia- 
ment's submitting  to  the  law  was  no  example  to  him:  For,  con- 
trary to  law,  he  kept  him  in  prison,  until  he  was  so  far  spent  in  a 
consumption,  that  he  only  turned  him  out  to  die. 

2dly,  Mr.  Coney's  case  is  so  notorious,  that  it  needs  little  more 
than  naming.  He  was  a  prisoner  at  Crom\\ ell's  suit,  and  being 
brought  to  the  King's  Bench  bar,  by  a  Habeas  Corpus,  had  his 
council  taken  from  the  bar,  and  s(int  to  the  Tower,  for  no  other 
reason,  than  the  pleading  of  their  client^s  cause;  an  act  of  violence, 
that,  I  believe,  the  whole  story  of  England  doth  not  parallel. 

3dly,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  above  any  one  person,  was  the  author  of 
Oliver's  advancement,  and  did  so  long  and  cordially  espouse  his 
interest,  that  he  prejudiced  himself,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  by  it; 
yet  so  ungrateful  was  this  monster  of  ingratitude,  that  he  studied 
to  destroy  him,  both  in  life  and  estate;  because  he  could  not  ad- 
here to  him  in  his  perjury  and  'falseness.  The  occasion  he  took 
was  this  ;  He,  appointing  a  publick  day  of  humiliation,  and  seek- 
ing of  God  for  him,  invited  all  God\s  people  in  his  declaration,  to- 
offer  him  their  advice  in  the  weighty  affairs  then  upon  his  should 
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den.  Sir  Ifenry,  takings  a  rise  from  hence,  offered  bif  adfice  hf 
a  treatise,  called  ^  The  Healing  Question' :  But  Cromwell,  angry  at 
bein^  taken  at  his  word,  seized,  imprisoned,  and  endeaTOured  to 
proceed  further  against  him,  for  doing  only  what  he  had  iniited 
him  to  do;  and  some  may  think,  that  Sir -Henry  suffered  jastly, 
for  haying  known  him  so  long,  and  yet  would  tmst  to  any  thbg 
lie  said. 

4thly,  In  Richard's  assembly,  oertun*  prisoners  in  the  Tower, 
under  the  then  lieutenant,  and  some  sent  thence  to  Jersey,  and 
■other  places  beyond  the  sea,   complained  of  false  imprlsoiimeot 
The  jidlor  was  sent  for,  and  being  required  to  shew  by  what  autho- 
rity he  kept  those  persons  in  hold,  prodnceth  a  paper  all  under 
Oliver's  own  hand,  as  followeth :  f  Sir,  I  pray  you  seise  such  and 
such  persons,  and  all  others,  whom;  k>ushsUl  judge  dangerous  meo; 
do  it  quickly,  and  you  shall  have  a  i^krrant,  after  you  have  done.' 
The  nature  of  this  warrant  was,  by  Richard's  assembly,  debated, 
and  having  first  Richard's  own  conncil^s  opinion  in  the  case,  at 
Serjeant  Maynard,  &c.  they  Toted  the  commitment  of  the  com. 
plaints  to  be  illegal,  unjust,  and  tyrannical;  and  that,  first,  becanse 
the  warrant,  by  which  they  were  committed,  was  under  the  hand 
of  the  then  (as  they  called  him)  chief  magistrate,    who,  by  bw, 
ought  not  to  commit  any  by  his  own  warrant.     Secondly,  because 
no  cause  was  shewn  in  the  warrant.     And,  Thirdly^  in  the  case 
of  those  sent  out  of  the  reach  of  a  Habeas  Corpus,  which  in  law  it 
a  banishment,  because  no  Englishman  ought  to  be  banished  by  aoy 
less  authority  than  an  act  of  parliament.     And  therefore,  for  these 
reasons,  they  voted  farther,  that  the  prisoners  should  be  set  at  li- 
berty without  paymg  any  fees,  or  charges,  but  the  turning  cot, 
and  punishing  the  lieutenant  by  the  assembly  (for  obeying  so  tm- 
just  a  warrant)  was  prevented  by  their  sudden  dissolution. 

5thly,  The  tyranny,  in  the  decimating  a  party  restored  to  com* 
mon  privileges  with  all  others,  and  the  publick  faith  given  for  it, 
by  a  law  made  to  that  end,  by  the  then  powers  in  being,  is  suffid* 
ently  shewed  in  the  mentioning  of  it,  only  there  is  this  aggravating 
circumstance  in  it:  That  Cromwell,  who  was  the  principal  person 
in  procuring  that  law,  when  he  thought  it  for  his  advantage  not 
to  keep  it,  was  the  only  man  for  breaking  it.  But  to  the  honour 
of  his  first  assembly,  next  following,  it  may  be  remembered,  that 
they  no  sooner  came  together,  than,  like  true  Englishmen,  who 
are  always  jealous  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people,  they 
damned  the  act  of  decimation  as  an  unjust  and  wicked  breach  of 
faith. 

The  third  assertion  of  CromwelPs  knowing  no  honesty,  .where 
he  thought  his  particular  interest  was  concerned,  is  made  good; 
First,  (tho'  therein  he  mistook  his  interest)  in  his  odi<Yus  and  on- 
just  war  with  Spain,  without  the  least  provocations,  mcerlyoutof 
an  ambitious  and  covetous  design  of  robbing  that  prince  of  his  sil- 
ver and  gold  mines ;  and  because  he  judged  if  for  his  credit  to  dis- 
guise his  unlawful  desires,  he  proceeded  in  it,  by  employing  his 
creatures  in  the  city,  to  draw  the  merchants  to  complain  of  inja- 
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ries  done  thera  by  Spain,  and  to  petition  for  reparations;  but,  by 
a  cross  proYidence,  his  project  had  a  contrary  success ;  for,  instead 
of  answering  his  seekings,  the  merchants  remonstrated  to  him  the 
great  prejudice  that  a  war  with  Spain  would  be  to  England;  apd 
shewed,  that  that  king  had  been  so  far  from  injuring  us.  that  he 
had  done  more  for  compliance,  and  pre?enting  a  breach  with  £ng« 
land,  than  ever  he  had  done  in  favour  of  any  other  nation.  But, 
when  Olirer  saw  his  method  would  not  take,  he  called  the  remon* 
strators,  malignaiits,  and  begun  the  war  of  his  own  accord,  in 
which  he  was  highly  ungrateful  in  designing  the  ruin  of  that  prince, 
who  all  along  had  been  most  faithful  to  his  party. 
,  Secondly,  His  falseness  and  ingratitude  appeared  superlatively  in 
turning  out  his  masters  *,  who  had  not  only  advanced  him,  but 
made  themselres  the  more  odious  by  their  partial  affection  towards 
him ;  and  in  his  doing  it,  with  the  breach  of  a  positire  negative 
oath,  taken  once  a  year,  when  made  a  counsellor  of  state,  besides 
the  breach  of  all  other  engagements,  voluntary  imprecations,  pro* 
testations,  and  oaths,  taken  frequently  upon  all  occasions  in  dis^ 
course  and  declarations ;  and  yet  further  (when  he  had  turned 
them  out)  and  left  them  roid  of  protection,  and  exposed  them  to 
the  fury  of  the  people,  in  fiursuing  them  with  false  reproachful  de» 
clarations,  enough  to  have  stirred  up  the  rude  multitude  to  have  de« 
stroyed  them,  whererer  they  had  met  them*. 

Thirdly,  His  want  of  honour,  as  well  as  honesty,  appeareth,  jet 
further,  in  that  haying,  by  a  long  series  of  a  seeming  pious  deport- 
ment, gained,  by  his  dissimulation,  good  thoughts  in  his  masters, 
the  long- parliament,  and,  by  his  spiritual  gifts,  wound  himself  into 
so  good  an  opinion  with  his  soldiers  (men,  generally,  of  plain  breed- 
ing, that  knew  little  besides  their  military  trade,  and  religions  ex« 
erciSes)  that  he  could  impose,  in  matters  of  business,  what  belief 
he  pleased  upon  them.  He  made  use  of  the  credit  he  had  with  each, 
to  abuse  both,  by  many  vile  practices,  for  making  himself  pops. 
lar,  and  the  parliament  and  army  odious  to  one.anotherj  and,  be« 
cause  the  artifices  he  used  are  too  many  to  enumerate,  I  shall  but 
instance  in  some  few :  As  his  sly  complaining  insinuations  against 
the  army  to  the  parliament,  and  against  them  to  the  army :  His 
being  the  chief  cause  of  the  parliament's  giving  rewards  to  his  crea- 
tures, and  then,  whispering  complaints  among  his  officers,  of  theis 
ill  husbandry:  His  obstructing  the  house  in  their  business,  by  long 
drawling  speeches,  and  other  ways,  and  then  cotnplaining  of  them 
to  his  soldiers,  that  he  could  not  get  them  to  do  any  thing  that  was 
good :  His  giving  fair  words  to  every  one,  without  keeping  pro- 
mise with  any,  except  for  his  own  advantage,  and  then  excusing  all 
withforgetfulness:  And  his  deserting  his  major  generals,  in  their 
decimations,  crying  out  most  against  them  himself,  when  he  only 
had  set  them  at  work,  because  qilestioned  by  his  assembly,  is  not 
to  be  forgotten,  &c. 
I  would  not  be  understood  to  remember  any  thing  here,  in  fa- 
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Tour  of  the  long-parliament,  for  what  might  be  wicked  in  bim| 
might  be  just  as  to  them:  And  though,  if  what  he  did,  had  been 
for  the  restoration  of  his  majesty,  he  might  hare  been  excused, 
yet,  being  for  his  own  single  advancement,  it  is  n  A  pardonable,  and 
lea?cs  him  a  person  to  be  truly  admired  for  nothing  but  apostasy 
and  ambition,  and  exceeding  Tiberius  in  dissimulation.  I  am  not 
ignorant  that  some  think  it  matter  of  praise  in  him,  that  he  kept  hs 
in  peace,  four  years  and  nine  months ;  but  that  hath  little  in  it,  hb 
majesty  having  done  the  like,  almost  double  his  time,  since  his  re« 
turn,  with  one  hfth  part  of  that  number  of  soldiers  which  he  com- 
manded ;  thoiif^h  he  hath  also  had  the  trouble  of  pressing,  and 
iometimes  forcing  uniformity  in  reli^on,  which  he  found  under  se- 
Teral  forms;  whereas  Oliver  kept  the  nation  purposely  divided  in 
opinions,  and  himself  of  no  declared  judgment,  as  the  securest  way 
of  engaging  all  several  persuasions  equally  to  him  ;  which  artifice, 
together  with  his  leaving  the  church  lands  aliejiated  as  he  foosd 
them,  were  all  the  true  principles  of  policy  that  I  know  of,  which 
he  kept  unto. 

The  honesty  of  these  principles  I  refer  to  the  judgment  of  every 
man's  conscience ,  but,  if  we  may  judge  of  things  by  experience  and 
success,  they  seem  to  have  been  very  happy  in  the  world :  For,  in 
comparing  the  condition  of  the  protestant  countries  at  present,  to 
what  they  were  in  times  of  Popery,  wc  shall  find  them  more  con- 
siderable now  than  formerly ;  for,  in  taking  a  true  surrey  of  the 
reformed  dominions,  we  shall  discover  them  to  bear  no  proportion 
at  all,  in  largeness,  to  the  Popish*;  and  that  there  is  nothingthit 
keeps  the  balance  betwixt  the  two  parties,  but  the  advantage  (bat 
the  first  hath,  in  being  free  from  the  bondage  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  the  latter's  being  under  it :  For,  as  the  church  of 
Ronie*s  merci^^s  are  (by  their  principles)  cruelties f,  so,  had  thej 
power  answerable  to  the  natural  richness  of  the  soU  of  their  coon- 
tries,  and  extent  of  their  territories,  they  would  long  before  this 
have  swallowed  up  the  protestant  churches,  and  made  bonfires  of 
their  member^j ;  but.  as  God,  in  his  mercy  and  wisdom,  hath,  by  bis 
over-ruling  hand  of  providence,  preserved  his  church ;  so,  for  tbe 
Romish  churches  inability  to  etfect  that  which  they  have  will  and 
malice  enough  to  carry  them  on  to  do,  there  are  these  natural 
reasons : 

First,  There  being  generally,  of  the  Popish  countries,  above 
one  moiety  belonging  to  churchmen,  Monks,  Friars,  and  Nuns, 
who,  like  drones,  spend  the  fat  of  the  land,  without  contributing 
anything  to  the  good  of  mankind,  renders  them  much  the  less  con- 
siderable. 

Secondly,  jNlarriage  being  forbidden  to  all  these  sorts  and  orders, 
occasions  great  v\  ant  ot  people  every  wnere,  they  being  uncapable 
of  any  children  but  those  of  darkness  |',  except  in  France,  which 
is  an  extraordinary  case,  proceeding  partly,  by  not  being  so  sub- 

*  S<re  ra^e  41,  Lc,  t  See  page  s$,  &c.  X  Vixi  Bastards. 
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jiect  to  Rome,  as  other  countries  of  that  belief  are ;  but  espeeiall  j 
from  the  mitlHtude  of  protestaiits,  that  are  among  tiiem. 

Thirdly,  The  blind  devotion  of  these  people,  carrying  them  on 
to  vast  expences,  in  the  building  and  richly  adorning  of  many  need- 
less and  superfluous  churches,  chapeh,  and  crosses,  &c.  with  the 
making  chargeable  presents  by  the  better,  and  pilgrimages  bj  the 
meaner  sort,  to  their  idols,  keeps  ail  degrees  under.  \  . « 

Fourthly,  The  many  holy  days,  upon  which,  the  labouring  man 
is  forbidden  to  work,  adds  much  to  their  poverty. 

But,  Fifthly  and  Lastly,  The  vast  number  of  Begging  Friars,  who 
living  idly,  and  purely  upon  the  sweat  of  other  men's  brows,  with- 
out taking  any  labour  themselves,  make  it  impossible,  for  the  lower 
sort  of  people,  who  think  they  are  bound,  in  conscience,  to  relieve 
them,  ever  to  get  above  a  mean  condition.  Now  whosoever  shall 
seriously  weigh  and  ponder  these  circumstances,  under  which  the 
JPopish  countries  lie,  and  consider  the  reformed 's  advantage  in  be- 
ing free  from  them,  must  confess  it  the  less  wonder,  that  the  Evan- 
gelical *  princes  and  states,  with  their  small  dominions,  compared 
to  the  others  great,  are  able  to  bear  up  against  them.  And  now,  ai^ 
the  alienation  of  church-lands,  the  turning  out  the  Romish  vermin, 
the  Priests,  Monks,  Friars,  and  Nuns,  who  devour  all  countries 
wherever  they  come,  and  freedom  from  the  Popish  imposition  up. 
on  conscience,  hath  mightily  increased  the  greatness  of  the  Pro* 
testant  princes  and  states,  to  what  they  anciently  were,  and  the  not 
doing  the  same,  in  the  Popish  countries,  keeps  those  princes  under; 
so,  even  amongst  the  reformed,  where  the  church-elands  are  most 
alienated,  and  liberty  of  conscience  nfiost  given,  they  prosper  most, 
as  in  Holland,,  and  some  parts  of  Germany,  with  other  places. 
And,  on  the  contrary,  Denmark,  where  church-lands  are  least  ali- 
enated of  any  of  the  reformed  countries,  and  the  city  of  Lubeck,' 
where,  of  all  the  free  imperial  cities  of  Germany,  liberty  of  con- 
science is  least  given,  they  thrive  least  in  both  places.  And,  I 
think^  it  will  also  hold,  that,  as  this  famous  kingdom,  in  the  times 
of  Popery,  was,  in  no  measure,  so  formidable  as  now  it  is ;  so  be. 
fore  the  restoration  of  our  Hierarchy  to  their  lands,  their  hoarding 
up  the  money,  which  before  went  in  trade,  and  their  discouraging 
and  driving  into  corners  the  industrious  sort  of  people,  by  imposing 
upon  their  consciences,  it  flourished  {nore,  was  richer,  and  fuller  of 
trade,  than  now  it  is;  and  I  dare  undertake  to  be  a  prophet  in 
this.  That,  if  ever  any  protestant  country  should  be  so  far  forsaken 
of  the  Lord,  as  to  be  suffered  to  turn  unto  Popery,  these  observa- 
tions will  be  made  good  in  their  visible  loss  of  the  splendor,  riches, 
power,  and  greatness,  that  (hey  now  know. 

Had  Cromwell  been  a  person  of  an  open  prophane  life,  his  ac- 
tions had  been  less  scandalous ;  but,  having  been  a  professor  of  re. 
ligion,  they  are  not  to  be  pleaded  for;  neither  can  it  be  consistent 
with  religion  to  palliate  them,  which  have  been  of  so  much  oflence, 

•  Protestant,  so  called,  bec^vse  they  take  the  word  of  God  for  their  rule  of  faitl^ 
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tad,  at  maj  be  feared,  made  so  manj  atlieists  in  the  world ;  and  I 
cannot  but  stand  amazed,  when  I  hear  him  extolled  by  some,  not 
ignorant  of  his  practices,  knowing  in  religion,  and,  as  I  hope, 
fearing  God. 

Now  I  will  suppose,  I  maj  be  saspecfed  to  haTo  been  injured,  or 
disobliged  by  Oii? er ;  but  I  can  with  tmth  aflSnn,  I  ncTer  receired 
either  good  or  e? il  from  him  in  all  my  life,  more  than  in  commoA 
with  the  whole  kingdom,  which  I  think,  may  be  allowed  to  render 
me  the  more  a  competent  jndge  in  hb  case;  and,  that  I  am  so  far 
from  being  moved  unto  this,  out  of  any  quarrel  to  him,  that,  as  I 
have  here  mentioned  some  few  of  many  injustices  and  siate-erron, ' 
that  he  was  guilty  of  in  his  short  time,  if  I  were  conscious  of  aaj 
thing  more,  during  his  prott^ctorship,  worthy  applause,  than  I  bare 
here  mentioned.  1  should  not  envy  it  him,  but  freely  remember  it; 
and,  if  any  think  1  have  not  said  enough  on  his  bdialf,  and  too 
much  to  his  disadvantage,  I  have  this  for  my  buckler,  that  I  wuk 
I  could  have  said  more  for  him,  and  |^ad  known  less  against  him; 
profesaine,  that,  besides  what  I  have  here  hinted,  I  am  wholly  ig. 
norant  of  any  one  action  in  all  his  four  years-  and  nin^  monthi 
time,  done  either  wiidy,  virtuously,  or  for  the  interest  of  t&ii 
kingdom^  and«  therefore,  that  I  am  none  of  his  admirers,  I  onght 
to  be  pardoned  by  my  readers. 

Much  more  might  be  said  upon  this  subject,  but  this  may  snfios 
to  *(hew,  that,  if  AUzarin,  at  the  hearing  of  Oliver^  deadi,  thought 
be  had  then  reason  tor  calling  him  a  fortunafe  fool,  if  he  were  now 
living  he  would  Hnd  more  cause  for  it,  CromweH^s  lot,  as  to  repa- 
tatiou,  having  been  exceedingly  much  greater  since  hb  death,  thao 
whiUt  he  W4$  in  the  world:  And  that  from  forgetfnlness  of  his  im- 
poll  til  k  government,  from  whose  entrance  we  may  date  the  com- 
meucemt-nt  of  our  trade's  decay;  and,  through  want  of  memory,  in 
Bien*$  giving  to  him  the  cause  of  our  former  wealth  and  prosperitj, 
which  truly  belonged!  to  others.  Bui,  what  opinion  soever  Ma- 
sarin  may  have  hvid  o(  Oliver,  he  was,  without  all  peradventure,  a 
person  of  more  than  ordinary  wit,  and  no  otherwise  a  fool  than  aa 
be  wanted  honesty,  no  man  being  vise  but  an  honest  man. 
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THE  CHEATS  OF  GAMING  DISCOVERED. 
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containing  nine  Pages* 

/  Leathermore*s  Advice  concerning  Gaming. 

^n^kMlNG  is  ab  inchanting  witchery  ♦,  begot  betwixt  idleness 
^--7  and  ayarice;  which  has  this  ill  property  above  all  other  vices, 
that  it  renders  a  man  incapable  of  prosecuting  any  serious  action, 
and  makes  him  unsatisQed  with  his  own  condition ;  he  is  either 
lifted  up  to  the  top  of  mad  joy  with  success,  or  plunged  to  the 
bottom  of  despair  by  misfortune;  always  in  extreams,  always  in  a 
storm. 

Hannibal  said,  of  Marcellus,  that  Nee  honam^  nee  malam  ferre 
potest^  i.  e.  He  could  be  quiet  neither  conqueror  nor  conquered. 
•  Thus  (such  is  the  itch  of  play)  gamesters  neither  winning,  nor  lo- 
sing, can  rest  satisfied ;  if  they  win,  they  think  to  win  more  \  if 
they  lose,  they  hope  to  recover. 

One  propounded  this  question,  Whether  men,  in  ships  at  sea, 
were  to  be  accounted  amongst  the  living  or  the  dead,  because  there 
were  but  few  inches  betwixt  them  and  drowning?  The  same 
query  may  be  made  of  great  gamesters,  though  their  estates  be  ne. 
Ter  so  considerable,  whether  they  a  re  to  be  esteemed  poor  or  rich, 
since  there  are  but  afew  casts  at  dice,  betwixt  a  person  of  fortune 
(in  that  circumstance)  and  a  beggar  ? 

But  speculation  in  (his  particular  will  not  be  convincing,  unless 
we  shew  somewhat  of  the  modern  practice;  we  must  therefore lajr 
our  scene  at  the  ordinary,  and  proceed  to  our  action. 

Betwixt  twelve  and  one  of  the  clock,  a  good  dinner  is  prepared 
by  way  of  ordinary,  and  some  gentlemen  of  civility  and  condition 
oftentimes  eat  there,  and  play  a  while  for  recreation  after  dinner, 
both  moderately,  and  most  commonly  without  deserving  reproof. 

Towards  night,  when  ravenous  beasts  usually  seek  their  preyj^ 
there  come  in  shoals  of  hectors,  trepanners,  gilts,  pads,  biters, 
prigs,  divers,  lifters^  kidnappers,  vouchers,  mill-kens,  pyemen, 
decoys,  shop-lifters,  f oilers,  bulkers,  droppers,  gamblers,  donna- 
kers,  crossbiters,  &c.  under  the  general  appellation  of  rooks ;  and 
in  this  particular  it  serves  as  a  nursery  for  Tyburn,  for  every  year 

•  Set  a  letter  from  a  minuter  to  liis  friend,  conccraing  the  game  of  Chess,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  361.- 
YOL.  Yll.  A  a 
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some  of  this  gang  march  thither !    Oae   Millard  was  hanged  in 
April  1664,  for  burglary;  and  others  since. 

When  a  young  gentleman  or  apprentice  comes  into  this  school 
of  virtue,  unskilled  in  the  quibbles  and  dcTices  there  practised, 
they  call  him  a  lamb ;  then  a  rook  (who  is  properly  the  wolf)  fol. 
loHS  him  close,  and  engages  him  in  advantageous  bets,  and  at 
length  worries  him,  that  is,  gets  all  his  money^  and  then  they 
smile  and  say,  *'  The  lamb  is  hitten.' 

Of  these  rooks  some  will  be  very  importunate  to  borrow  money 
of  you,  without  any  intention  of  repaying,  or  to  go  with  you  seven 
to  twelve,  half  a  crown,  and  take  it  ill  if  they  are  refused ;  othen 
watch,  if,  when  you  are  serious  at  game,  your  sword  hang  loose 
behind,  and  lift  that  away ;  others  will  not  scruple,  if  they  espy 
an  opportunity,  directly  to  pick  your  pocket;  yet,  if  all  fail,  some 
will  nim  off  the  gold  buttons  of  your  cloke,  or  steal  the  cloke  it- 
self, if  it  lie  loose;  others  will  throw  at  a  sum  of  money  with  a  dry 
fist,  as  they  call  it,  that  is,  if  they  nick  you,  it  is  theirs;  if  they 
lose,  they  owe  you  so  much,  with  many  other  quillets;  or,  if  yoa 
chance  to  nick  them,  it  is  odds  they  wait  your  coming  out  at 
night,  and  beat  you,  as  one  Cock  was  served  in  June,  1664. 

Blaspheming,  drunkenness,  and  swearing  are  here  so  familiar, 
that  civility  is,  by  the  rule  of  contrarieties,  accQunted  a  vice.  I  do 
not  mean  swearing,  when  there  is  occasion  to  attest  a  truth,  bnt 
upon  no  occasion ;  as,  ^  God  damn  me,  how  dost?'  ^  What  a  clock 
is  it, by  God?'  &c.  Then,  before  two  hours  arc  at  an  end.  some 
one  who  has  been  heated  with  wine,  or  made  cholerick  with  lo!*s 
of  his  money,  raises  a  quarrel,  swords  are  drawn,  and  perhaps  the 
boxes  and  candlesticks  thrown  at  one  another;  and  all  the  house 
in  a  garboil,  forming  a  perfect  type  of  hell. 

Would  you  imagine  it  to  be  true?  That  a  grave  gentleman,  well 
stricken  in  years,  insomuch  as  he  cannot  see  the  pips  of  the  dice,  is 
so  int-dtuated  with  this  witchery,  as  to  play  here  with  others  eyes, 
of  whom  this  quibble  was  raised.  That  Mr.  ■  such  a  oneplajs 

at  dice  by  the  ear.     Another  gentleman,  stark  blind,   i  have  seen 
play  at  hazard,  and  sure  that  must  be  by  the  ear  too. 

Late  at  night,  when  the  company  grows  thin^  and  your  eyes  dim 
with  watching,  false  dice  are  often  put  upon  the  ignorant,  or  they 
are  otherwise  cosened  with  topping,  or  slurring,  &c.  And,  if  you 
be  not  vigilant,  the  box-keeper  shall  score  you  up  double  or  treble 
boxes,  and,  though  you  have  lost  your  money,  dun  you  as  severely 
for  it,  as  if  it  were  the  justest  debt  in  the  world. 

There  are  yet  some  genteeler  and  more  subtle  rooks,  whom  yoa 
shall  not  distinguish  by  their  outward  demeanor  from  persons  of 
condition ;  and  who  will  sit  by,  a  whole  evening,  and  observe  who 
wins  ;  and  then,  if  the  winner  be  bubbleable,  (hey  will  insinuate 
themselves  into  his  acquaintance,  and  civilly  invite  hira  to  drink  a 
glass  of  wine;  wheedle  him  into  play,  and  win  all  his  money, 
either  by  false  dice,  as,  high  fullams,  low  fullams,  5,  4,  2,  s.  &c. 
Or  by  palming,  topping,  knitpping,  or  slurring;  or,  in  case  he  be 
past  that  classis  of  iguoramusses,  then  by  crossbiting,  or  some 
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other  dexterity,  of  which  thej  have  variety  unimaginable^  Note 
by  the  way,  that  when  they  have  you  at  the  tavern,  and  think 
you  a  3ure  bubble,  they  wiii  many  times  purposeJy  lose  some  small 
sura  to  you  the  first  time,  to  engage  you  more  freely  to  bletd  (as 
they  call  it)  at  the  second  meeting,  to  which  they  will  be  sure  to 
invite  you. 

A  gentleman,  whom  ill  fortune  had  hurried  into  passion,  took  a 
box  and  dice  to  a  side  table,  and  there  fell  to  throwing  by  himself; 

at  length  swears  with  an  emphasis,  ^  Damme,  now  1  throw 

for  nothing,  I  can  win  a  thousand  pounds;  but,  when  I  play  for 
money,  I  lose  my  arse.' 

If  the  house  find  you  free  to  the  box,  and  a  constant  castei',  you 
shall  be  treated  below  with  suppers  at  night,  and  cawdle  in  the 
morning,  and  have  the  honour  to  be  siyled,  A  lover  of  the  house, 
vrhilst  your  money  lasts,  which  certainly  will  not  be  long;  for,  as 
the  Lamise  destroyed  men,  under  pretence  of  kindness,  so  it  is 
here; 

In  a  word,  this  course  of  life  shall  afford  you  so  many  affronts, 
and  such  a  number  of  vexations,  as  shall,  in  time,  convert  both 
your  soul  and  body  into  anguish ;  and  anguish,  in  some,  has  tur. 
ned  to  madness.  Thus  one  iiull,  a  young  fellow,  not  many  years 
since,  had,  by  strange  fortune,  run  up  a  very  small  sum  to  fifteen. 
hundred  pounds,  'and  put  hhnself  into  a  garb  accordingly ;  could 
not  give  over,  plaid  pn,  fortune  turned,  loslit  all,  run  mad,  and 
so  died. 

If  what  has  been  said,  will  not  make  you  detest  this  abominable 
kind  of  life,  will  the  almost  certain  loss  of  your  money  do  it?  I 
will  undertake  to  demonstrate,  that  it  is  ten  to  one  you  shall  be  a 

loser  at  the  year's  end,  with  constant  play  upon  the  square. — 

If  then  twenty  persons  bring  two-hundred  pounds  a-piece,  which 
makes  four. thousand  pounds,  and  resolve  to  play,  for  example, 
three  or  four  hours  a  day,  for  a  year;  1  will  wager  the  box  shall 
have  fifteen-hundred  pounds  of  the  money,  and  that  eighteen  of  the 
twenty  persons  shall  be  losers, 

I  have  seen  (in  a  lower  instance)  three  persons  sit  down  at 
twelve-penny  In  and  In,  and  each  draw  forty  shillings  a  piece; 
and,  in  little  more  than  two  hours,  the  box  has  had  three  pounds 
of  the  money,  and  all  (he  three  gamesters  have  been  losers,  and 
laughed  at  for  their  indiscretioir. 

At  an  ordinary,  you  shall  scarce  have  a  night  pass  without  a 
quarrel,  and  you  must  either  tamely  put  up  an  affront,  or  else  be 
engaged  in  a  duel  next  morning,  upon  some  trilling  insignificant 
occasion,  pretended  to  be  a  point  of  honour. 

Most  gamesters  begin  at  small  game,  and,  by  degrees,  if  their 
money,  or  estates,  hold  out,  they  rise  to'  great  sums ;  some  have 
plaid  first  all,  their  money,  then  their  rings,  coach  and  horses,  even 
their  wearing-cloaths  and  perukes,  and  then  such  a  farm,  and  at 
last,  perhaps,  a  lordship.     You  may  read  in  our  histories  *y  how 

•  Stowe*!  Surrey,  p.  S47, 
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Sir  Miles  Partridge  plaid  at  dice,  with  King  Henrj  the  Eighth,  for 
Jesus  BellS|  so  called,  which  were  the  greatest  in  England,  and 
hung  in  a  tower  of  St.  PauPs  church,  and  won  them ;  whereby  he 
brought  them  to  ring  in  his  pocket,  but  the  ropes  afterwards 
catched  about  his  neck,  for,  in  Edward  the  Sixth's  days,  he  was 
hanged  for  some  criminal  offences. 

Consider  how  many  persons  have  been  mined  by  plaj*  Sir  Ar- 
thur Smithouse  is  yet  fresh  in  memory:  Ue  had  a  faSr  estate, 
which,  in  a  few  years,  he  so -lost  at  play  that  he  died  in  great  Mfant 
and  pennr}'.  Since  that,  Mr.  Ba-— — ,  who  was  a  clerk  in  the  six* 
clerks  office,  and  well  cliented,  fell  to  play,  and  won  bj  extraoN 
dinary  fortune  two-thousand  pieces  in  ready  gold;  was  not  con. 
tent  with  that,  plaid  on,  lost  all  he  had  won,  and  almost  all  his 
own  estate;  sold  his  place  in  the  office,  and  at  last  marched  off  to 
a  foreign  plantation,  to  begin  a  new  world  with  the  sweat  of  his 
brow :  For  that  is  commonly  the  destiny  of  a  decayed  gamester, 
either  to  go  to  some  foreign  plantation,  or  to  be  preferred  to  the 
dignity  of  a  box-keeper. 

It  is  not  denied,  but  most  gamesters  have,  at  one  time  or  other, 
a  considerable  run  of  winning,  but  (such  is  the  infatuation  of  play) 
I  could  nerer  hear  of  a  man  that  gaye  orer  a  winner  (I  mean,  to 
give  oyer  so  as  nerer  to  play  again;)  I  am  sure  it  is  rtwa  avis: 
For,  if  you  once  break  bulk,  as  they  phrase  it,  you  are  in  again 
for  all.  Sir  Humphry  Foster  had  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his 
estate,  and  then,  playing,  as  it  is  said,  fof  a  dead  horse,  did,  by 
happy  fortune,  recover  it  again,  then  gave  orer,  and  wisely  too. 

If  a  man  has  a  competent  estate  of  his  own,  and  plays  whether 
himself,  or  another  man,  shall  have  it,  it  is  extreme  folly:  If  his 
estate  be  small,  then  to  hazard  the  loss  even  of  that,  and  reduce  him- 
self to  absolute  beggary,  is  direct  madness.  Besides,  it  has  been 
generally  observed,  that  the  loss  of  one-hundred  pounds  shall  do 
you  more  prejudice,  in  disquieting  your  mind,  than  the  gain  of  two* 
hundred  pounds  shall  do  you  good,  were  you  sure  to  keep  it 

Consider  also  your  loss  of  time,  which  is  inyaluable,  and  re- 
member what  Seneca  says~iV(f//a  mi^or  esijacturoy  quam  tem^ 
ports  amissio,  *. 

Lastly,  consider  the  great  damage  the  very  watching  brings  to 
your  health,  and  in  particular  to  your  eyes  (for  gamesters  work 
most  by  night)  confirmed  by  this  distich: 

Allia,  vina,  Ycnua,  fumus,  faha,  luraen  et  ignip, 
L»ta  nocent  oculis,  sed  vigilare  rangis. 

A  PENITENT  SONNET, 

Written  hy  the  Lord  Fitzgerald  (a  great  Gamester)  a  littU 
before  his  Death,  which  was  in  the  Year  1580. 

BY  loss  in  play,  men  oft  forget 

The  duty,  they  do  owe 
To  him,  that  did  bestow  the  same, 

And  thousand  millions  moe.     ' 

*  The  greatest  loss  is  the  loss  of  time.    See  Tke  ImproTement  of  Time,  p.  97c. 
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I  loath  to  hear  theip  swear  and  stare, 

When  they  the  main  h^re  lost, 
Forgetting  all  the  byes,  tliat  wear 

With  God  and  Holy  Ghost. 
By  wounds  and  nails  tiiey  think  to  win, 

But  truly 'tis  not  so ; 
For  all  their  frets  and  fumes  in  sin, 

They  moneyless  must  go. 
There  is  no  wight,  that  us'd  it  more, 
.  Than  he  that  wrote  this  verse, , 
Who  cries  Peccavi  now  therefore, 

His  oaths  his  heart  do  pierce. 
Therefore  example  take  by  me, 

That  curse  the  luckless  tiinc. 
That  eyer  dice  mine  eyes  did  see. 

Which  bred  in  me  this  crime. 
Pardon  me  for  that  is  past, 

I  will  offend  no.  more. 
In  this  most  Tile  and  sinful  cast. 

Which  I  will  still  abhor.   * 
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DISCOURSE  upon  PRODIGIOUS.  ABSTINENCE  •, 

OCCASIONED    BY    THE 

Twelve  Months  Fasting  of  Martha  Taylor  ^  this  famed 

Oerbtf shire  Damsel i 

Proving  that,  without  any  Miracle,  the  Texture  of  Human  Bodies  may  be 
so  altered,  that  Life  may  be  long  continued  without  the 
supplies  of  Meat  and  Drink. 

With  an  Account  of  the  Heart,  and  how  far  it  is  interested  in  the  Business 

of  Fermentation. 

BY  JOHN  REYNOLDS. 
Humbly  ofi«red  to  the  Koyal  SooietT. 

^^ndon,  printed  by  R.W.  for  Nevil  Simmons,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Three  Crowni 
near  Holbuurn  Conduit ;  and  for  Dorraan  Newman,  at -the 
Surgeons  Arms  in  Little  Britain,  1669. 

QaartOy  containing  thirty-seven  Pages,  besides  the  Title  and  Dedication, 

To  the  deservedly  famous  and  my  honoured  friend,  Walter  Necd^ 
ham,  doctor  of  physick,  as  also  a  member  of,  and  curator 

elect  to  the  royal  society, 
SIR.  • 

It  were  a  solecism  of  the  first  magnitude  to  entertain  you  with  any  thing  like  a  nar« 
rative  of  the  superennial  fast,  under  all  the  havocks  and  depredations  whereof 
the  Derbyshire  damsel  bath  hitherto  been  sustained,  though  emaciated  thereby 
into  the  ghastliness  of  a  skeleton,  to  the  great  astonishment  'Of  the  Valgus. 
Your  correspondencies  are  so  faithful,  and  your  circuraiitances.so  advantageous, 
as  wholly  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  ray  engaging  in,  and  the  possibility  of  my 
gratifying  you,  by  such  a  province.  However,  indulge  me,  while  bemuaniog 
*  Jbk  is  the  69th  anmber  ia  the  Catalogue  of  pamphlets,  in  the  Harlcian  Ubraiy. 
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myself,  the  libcriy  to  tell  yoo,  that,  concerning  tbe  Phenomena's  attendiog 
this  prodiuiou^  abstinence,  my  own  thoughts  have  been  to  miserably  ravelled, 
and  ray  scanty  intellectuals  so  much  overmatched  thereby,  that  I  coald  not  with 
any  complacency  look  into  tliose,  nor  with  any  dehght  consult  these,     A  just 
reverence  to  reformed  theologues.  asserting  a  total  cestalion  of'  miracles,  for- 
bade me  to  immure  luysejt'in  any  such  supernatural  asylom;  and  a  prejudicate 
opinion  of  human  bodies,  in  this  animal  state,  allovred  me  not  to  euretu^e  my 
fluctur.ting  mind  in  physical  causes  clubbing  together,  by  an  anemalous  copu- 
lation, to  jntiendtr  so  great  an  helerocliie.     While  thus  lost  in  the  chaos  of  con- 
fused apprehensions,  and  smartint;  under  the  horncane  of  my  own  tomulioary 
thougiits,!  hurry  away  to  a  very  worthy  and  compassionate  triend,  who  with  a 
little  deliberation  runs  through  the  diagnosticks  of  my  malady,  pitieth  my  case, 
and,  aft»*r  some  sharp  conflicis  with  his  own  modesty,  affords  the  relief  of  a 
philosophical  elixir  (for  so  I  call  the  ensuing  discourse)  wholly  transferring  the 
right,  which  he  liud  in  the  happy  rt^sultsof  his  own  contemplations,  upon  nie. 
Now  (Sir  ! )  what,  by  much  importunity^  I  extorted  from  bins',  for  my  own  pri- 
vate satisfaction,  I  make  bold  lo  tender  the  world  a  view  of,  under  the  counte- 
nance and  protection  of  your  great  name,  which  is  not  only  able  to  secure  it 
from  the  critical  pharaphrases  of  an  envious  age,  but  also  to  command  it  the 
justice  of  an   unprejudicate  perusal,  with  such  as  know  your  worth.    To  my 
own  grief,  I  have  found  it  much  an  anodyne ;  or  as  a  pleasknt  lullaby  to  my 
whimpering  fancy  ;  the  issue  of  all  hath  been  rest:   ]^ot  knowing,  bat  it  may 
minister  the  like  seasonable  relief  to  others,  who  havejiot  wit  and  plulosepby 
enough  to  start  any  greater  objections,  than  myself;  'I  judged  it  worthy  to  tra- 
vel the  world.     The  confidence,  wherein  I  seek  to  intitle  you  to  the  patrociny 
of  it,  is  no  less  than  an  assurance  of  your  benign  nature,  singular  ingenuity, and 
obliging  goodness,  which  have  begotten  and  popilled  in  me  that  persuasion, 
ever  since  I  had  the  happiness  and  honour  to  know  you.     Besides,  your  clearer 
intellectuals,  and  your  vasX  acquaintance  with  nature's  recondite  mysteries, 
made  it  wholly  incongruous  to  adopt  any  other  the  object  of  this  dedication.    I 
do  still  remember,  with  the  deepest  resentments  of  a  grateful  heart,  the  happy 
distinction  betwixt  parts  spermatick  and  parts  hematick,  wherewith  in  pity  you 
relieved  me,  when  anxiously  enquiring,  upon  a  religious  account,  after  the  prin- 
cipium  individuationis  in  human  bodies;  a  notion  (as  to  me  it  seems)  more  able 
to  rescue  the  i;:rand  article  of  our  creed  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  same 
individual  body  from  under  suspicion,  and  the  many  gross  absurdities,  that  some 
philosophastcrs,  and  half-witted  atheists,   would  fain  clog  it  with,   than  any 
offfTture  of  human  reason,  that  I  ever  yet  had  the  happiness  to  meet  with !  Here 
raethinks  I  could  break  forth  into  an  ivftixs,  and  congratulate  my  great,  though 
late,  felicity,  that  the  iZS^  'Xctpcmrmfi^ov  ro  <rZfJt,oi  (as  Origen,  in  one  sense  or 
other,  calls  it)  the  principle  nii.intaiiiiiig  a  iiuiiu  rical  identity  in  human  bodies, 
through  the  whole  series  of  vicissitudes,  changes,  and  sanctorian  transmutations, 
betwixt  the  uterine  formation,  and  the  ultimate  reunition  of  soul  and  body, 
should,  after  many  a  tedious  search,  and  frustraneous  disquisition,  at  last,  be 
suggested  by  an  hand  able,  in  the  maintenance  of  it,  to  grapple  with  any  con- 
tradictor.    In  this  you  havesatificd  not  only  my  reason,  but  ray  curiosity  too; 
and  therefore,  sir,  so  great  is  my  opinion  of  your  skill  (absit  omnis  adulationis 
suspicio  I)  that,  wiiatever  dogma  steps  abroad  with  your  name  writtea  upon  it| 
I  could  almost  surrender  up  myself  as  a  perfect  captive  to  it,  were  I  not  a  man, 
and,  which  is  more,  a  protestant,.upon  an  implicit  faith  I  But  I  have,  I  know  not 
well  how,  digressed,  and  stepped  aside  into  things  heterogeneous  to  the  pur- 
port of  this  dedicatory  address.     I  therefore  return  to  ray   ingenious  friend's 
discourse,  upon  which,  were  my  judgment  in  these  matters  worth  any  thing,  I 
could  afford  to  be  liberal  in  the  besiowance  of  my  encomiums.     But,  as  it  is 
shrouded  under  your  patronage,  so  it  is  submitted  to  your  censure  ;  (this  I  am 
bold  lo  do,  knojvingthe  author  so  much  an  admirer  of  you,  that  he  cannot  re- 
luctate) whether  more  worthy  of  your  pity  or  your  approbation,  none  can  bet- 
ter judge,  than  your  discerning  and  deserving  self.     Therefore,  such  as  it  is,  f 
leave  it  to  your  mercy ;  and  beg  leave  to  tell  you,  that  I  should  presently  fall 
out  with  myself,  did  1  not,  upon  a  faithful  scrutiny,  find  myself  in  the  number 
9(  those  that  really  love  and  honour  you, 

Fwewel^ 
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Worthy  Sir, 


'ItT^OUR  requests  to  take  into  consideration  the  so  much  fatned 
-*-  prodigious  twelve-months  abstinence  of  the  Derbyshire  maid, 
having  the  force  of  commands,  have  produced  these  lean  results  of 
the  imposed  meditations.  It  cannot  be  unknown  to  a  person  of 
your  large  endowments,  and  hot  pursuit  after  substantial  science, 
that  both  divines,  medicks,  historians,  yea,  poets  and  le^gcnders, 
have  presented  the  learned  world  with  a  great  variety  of  wonderful 
abstinents,  some  whereof  I  shall  briefly  recite,  as  well  to  reserve 
your  sliding  time  for  more  noble  employments,  as  to  manifest  that 
our  contemporary  Derbense  is  not  so  singular  as  some  may  ima* 
gine. 

Most  certain  it  is,  that  the*  learned  Moses  f  fasted  fbrty  days, 
and  as  many  nights,  whilst  he  abode  on  the  burning  mount ;  the 
great ;(  Elijah  went  as  long  in  the  strength  of  a  meal,  and  no  less ' 
was  the  fast  of  the§  holy  Jesus,  f  St  Austin  reports,  that,  in  his 
time,  one  survived  forty  days  fasting:  But  most  strange  is  the 
itory  fathered  on**  Nicephorus,  of  three  brethren  affrighted  by 
persei^ution  into  a  cave,  where  they  slept  three-hundred  and  seyen- 
ty.three  years,  as  was  known  by  the  coin  they  produced,  when 
they  awaked.  The  learned ++  Fernelius  saith,  he  saw  a  preg- 
nant woman  that  lived  two  months  without  meat  or  drink,  j;  ^  Za« 
cutus  Lusitanus  reports,  that  at  Venice  there  lived  a  man  that 
fasted  forty  days,  another  there  forty -six  days  ;  and  from  Langius 
ftnd  f'orstiu^,  two  considerdble  writers,  anothet,  full  three  years, 
and  that  with  just  stature,  good  habit,  free  countenance,  and  youth- 
ful wit.  The  famous ^§  Sennertus  is  copious  in  such  stories;  he 
relates  from  Sigismundus  and  Citesius,  a  person,  he  saith,  worthy 
of  credit,  that  the  people  of  Lucomoria,  inhabiting  some  mount 
tains  in  Muscovy,  do  every  year  die,  in  a  sort,  or  rather,  sleep 
or  freeze,  like  frogs  or  swallows,  on  November  27,  and  so  con- 
tinue in  th^t  rigid  state  till  April  ^4 ;  in  which  time  they  use  no  x 
evacuation,  save  only  that  a  tenuious  humour,  distilling  from  their 
nostrils,  is  presently  condensed  by  the  ambient  cold,  much  like  to 
isicles,  by  the  which  those  patent  pores  are  precluded,  and  the 
most  endangered  brain  fortified  against  the  fatal  assaults  of  brumal 
extremities.  The  same  Sennertus  rehearses  a  story  of  a  virgin  at 
Padua,  from  Viguntia,  professor  there,  who.  Anno  1598,  was 
afflicted  with  a  fever,  then  a  tumour,  then  arthritick  pains,  and 
pains  in  the  ventricle,  and  whole  abdomen  ;  then  with  vomiting 
and  nauseating  of  food,  till,  at  last,  she  could  take  no  food  for  two 
months ;  then,  after  another  fit  of  voitjiting,  purging,  and  bleed, 
ing,  she  fasted  eight  months,  and,  after  a  little  use  of  food,  she 
fasted  two  months  more.     And,  to  be  short,  he  stories  it  of  three' 

•  K«i  f«r«^«u9w  Mtta^s  voLiTyi  aopta  Alfvmllon.     Acts  vii.  99.       +  Exod.  xxxir.  58. 
t  1  Kincs  xix.  8.  §  Matt.  iv.  2.  %  August,  in  Epist.  86.  ad  Casulanura. 

**  Nicephor.  lib.  xiv.  Cap.  45.  +t  Fernel.  Lib.  vi.  Patholog.  Cap.  I. 

tt  Zac.  Lusft.  de  M^ic.  Princ.  Hist.  p.  914.  H  Seanert.  l*ftvot.  lib.  ili.  Peof.  U  Met.  U. 

Clap.  s.  de  loDg&  Abstin.  p.  369. 
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persons  that  fasted  each  two  years,  one  three  yean,  aaoflier  fovr^ 
one  seyen,  another  fifteen,  another  eighteen,  and  <Mie  twenty; 
yea,  one  twenty-ninc,  another  thirty,  another  thirtj-siz,  and  oie 
forty  years.  Famous  is  the  story,  perhaps  fiction,  bong  poetical, 
of*  Epimenides  (whose  words  St.  Paul  is  thought  to  cita  kiliii 
epistle  to  Titus,  Kfin^  art*  >)/ivrai)  whom  some  report  to  hafe  slept 
sercnteen  years,  some  seventy-sefen  years  togetiier :  But  enough 
of  story;  those,  that  are  desirous  to  read  more,  are  referred  to 
MarccUus  Donat.  Lib.  iy.  de  Med.  Hist.  Mirab.  c  1^  Sdieak 
Lib.  iT.  ObserT.  Guaguinus,  Ldb.  iii.  Hist.  Franc  Petrarch.  Lib. 
iii.  de  Mirabil.  c.  2^i.  Fortius  de  Hist.  Puellae  CrermaD.  Usper* 
gensis  in  Chron.  Lcntulus  in  Hist.  Admir.  Apol.  Baccins  lib.  de 
Vini  Nutritione.  Bozius  Lib.  xi.  c.  4.  de  Signis  £ccL  Folgoshis, 
Lib.  i.  c.  6.  Lessxus,  Lib.  is.  Hist.  Scot.  Fayorinus  apnd  GelliNm^ 
Lib.  xfi.  c.  3.  and  especially  Licetus  that  wrote  a  particular  tnct 
to  solve  the  phaenomena  of  this  prodigy. 

Now,  sir,  it  would  be  our  ambition  to  adfance  towardf  the  saiae 
noble  work,  were  it  not  our  duty  to  serve  those  a  while  that  Uot 
all  these  stories  with  one  dash  of  uubelief.  That  pen  certainly 
drops  blasphemy,  that  dares  to  rase  the  sacred  records ;  and  that 
nncharitableness  which  presumes  to  write  falshood  upon  all  hunuui 
testimonies ;  they  that  assent  to  nothing,  not  confirmed  by  Antopda, 
are  unfit  to  converse  in  human  societies ;  for  how  can  I  eipectthit 
any  body  should  believe  me,  whilst  I  myself  will  believe  no  body  ? 
It  is  an  argument  of  an  empty  brain,  to  presume  to  comprehend 
all  things,  and  thereupon  to  reject  those  things,  from  an  existence 
in  the  world,  that  have  not  their  science  in  its  intellectuals.  Many 
things  foreign  and  strange  may  well  be  admitted  on  good  testimo* 
nics,  since  the  most  obvious  objects  are  scarce  pcryious  to  the 
most  eagle-eyed  philosopher;  witness  the  mistakes  discovered  by 
Descartes,  Gassendus,  &c.  in  Aristotle  himself,  one  of  the  most 
sublimated  wits  in  all  the  republick  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  and 
jikewise  the  spots  in  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  those  mirrors  in  me» 
dicinc,  modestly  pointed  at  by  our  famous  Harvey,  Glisson,  Willis, 
&c.  but,  further  to  satisfy  these  incredulous  persons,  it  is  affirmed, 
that  some  of  these  abstincuts  have  been  +  watched  by  the  most 
wakeful  eyes  and  jealous  ears,  to  detect  their  fraud,  if  guilty  of 
any ;  as  was  that  maid  that  refused  all  food,  except  only  water, 
for  three  years,  by  Bucoldianus,  with  whom  she  abode  for  twelve 
days,  at  the  command  of  Ferdinand  the  emperor ;  so  that  Apoi- 
loniia  Schrejerana  was  taken  by  the  senate  of  Bern,  and  put  into 
the  hospital  of  their  town,  and  there  watched  till  they  were  satis^* 
fied  in  the  t^uth  of  her  total  abstinence. 

But  enough  to  these  that  cut  the  knot  to  save  the  trouble  of  ua« 
tying  it ;  yet  1  may  not  step  aside  to  those  in  the  contrary  ex« 
tream,  that  believe  a  century  of  such  reports,  with  a  faith  almost 
as  miraculous  as  these  miracles  themselves,  for  so  they  seem  to 
them.    But,  sir,  as  it  is  human  infidelity  to  disbelieve  all  such  re- 

^  Yid.  Sennert.  ubi  supra,    Zac,  Lusit*  ubi  supra.  Plutarch,  in  Sympos,  &  li^,  de  F(td<i« 
Ot}i,  iMom*  t  Senaert.  ubi  supr^,^ 
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ports,  because  some  are  false,  so  it  is  superstitious  charity  to  be- 
lieye  all,  because  some  are  true.  Some  persons,  as  scant  in  their 
reading,  as  they  are  in  their  travels,  are  ready  to  deem  every  thing 
strange  to  be  a  monster,  and  every  monster  a  miracle.  True  it  is, 
the  fast  of  Moses,  Elijah,  and  the  incarnate  word,  was  miraculous, 
and  possibly  of  some  others  ;  yet  why  we  should  make  all  mira- 
cles, I  understand  not ;  for  what  need  have  we  now  of  miracles  ? 
Since  such  supernatural  operations*  are  for  them  that  believe  not^ 
not  for  them  that  believe,  as^  witnesseth  thatf  celestial  philosopher 
St.  Paul;  and  thence  we  infer,  beings  are  not  to  be  multiplied 
without  necessity.  Moreover,  to  what  end  are  such  miracles 
wrought  ?  CeHainly,  the  infinitely  wise  operator  labours  not  for 
nought;  therefore  these  abstinents,  if  miraculous,  should  confirm 
some  doctrine  rejected,  or  refute  some  error  received  ;  infranchise 
some  saints  oppressed,  subvert  some  wickedness  exalted,  foretel 
some  extraordinary  events  and  issues  of  providence  to  be  perform- 
ed,  or  for  some  other  end,  at  which  miracles  have  been  usually 
levelled ;  but  not  a  cry  of  these  from  most  of  our  abstinents.  More, 
over,  the  fast  of  our  blessed  Saviour  and  his  Prodromi  procured 
not  the  least  detriment  to  their  health,  but  it  is  otherwise  with 
most  of  these. 

Near  of  ^Lin  to  these  miracle-mongers  are  those  that  suppose 
these  pretended  fasters  to  be  invisibly  fed  by  angels.  But  it  is  in- 
credible that  such  a  favour  should  be  shewn  to  persons  of  no  known 
sanctity,  as  some  of  these  (reported  to  be  Ethnicks)  were.  More- 
over, either  this  food  was  visible,  or  invisible;  if  visible,  it  is 
strange,  that  vigilant  observers,  and  jealous  suspecters,  could  nei- 
ther discover  the  ingress  at  the  fore-door,  nor  the  excrementitious 
egress  at  the  back-door;  but,  if  it  were  invisible,  then  altogether 
incongruous  to  our  bodies,  and  therefore  miraculous;  of  which 
before. .  Neither  is  it  of  easy  credibility,  that  food  should  be  sup- 
plied by  daemons  possessing  them;  for  we  read  of  no  footsteps  of 
such  a  possession  in  the  story,  and  it  would  b«  strange  if  the  devil 
should  grow  so  modest  as  to  content  himself  with  a  single  trophy 
of  a  captivated  rational ;  and  as  strange,  that  a  cloven  foot  should 
make  such  inroads,  and  not  leave  a  doubled,  yea  redoubled  im- 
press^ion.  Cousin-germans  to  these  are  the  presumers  that  the 
fasters  are  dead,  and  acted  by  daemons  ;  but  this  notion  is  also  in- 
congruous, not  only  to  their  transmigration,  from  feeding  to  fast- 
ing, without  any  shew  of  a  dissolution,  but  also  to  their  regress 
from  fasting  to  feeding  (as  it  happened  to  some  of  these)  and  health 
again. 

And  as  for  the  admirers  of  occult  philosophy,  who  resolve  these 
phrases  into  the  effects  of  occult  qualities,  we  onlj  repose,  that, 
though  an  antipathy  to  this  or  that  food,  and  possibly  to  all  food, 
may  cause  abstinence ;  yet,  without  food,  I  cannot  understand 
how  it  gives  sustenance.  But  others  attribute  all  this  to  the  influ- 
ence of  celestial  bodies,  whose  operations  I  deny  not  to  be  great 

*  1  Cor.  sir.  «^  t  »  Cor*  zii.  |^ 
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on  vnblnnafy  wights :  jet  it  i«  not  imacinabie,  ihtt  tkii 
cause,  diiiLtint  its  enrrcj  to  proiiii«cnoudjr^  fhoaid  dov 
in  a  centnn,  herr:  and  th«re  in  a  country,  prodoee  sochitapca. 
dioas  effects,  witlioiit  some  universal  preparation  and  pvedifpoRtiDa 
of  bocliei  to  df^terrine  it>  grneral  efficacy  to  the  production  of  nek 
a  prodigy.  B.it.  a-*  the  former  atFcct  darkness,  nnd  thaeaniBri. 
silrfe  li^ht.  we  kaTe  them  to  their  retirements,  whilst  we  hantthe 
more  percep:ib;e  prir.ti  of  nature's  progress  in  these  anonnlou 
product  ion «. 

By  this  tini'*.  «Ir.  T  hope  yon  \iill  ^rant  that  the  old  inconmiicBt 
and  totterinz  -Miii^iiz  is.  in  a  ir.eisure,  demolished,  the  nibM 
lemof  ed.  ar.d  t!.c  cruuiid  cleared  ;  let  us  now  propound  theneoo- 
sitics  ar.d  conrenicncic^.  (he  ends  and  uses  by  our  new  bnildiBg 
to  bo  >upp!icd  ard  atf^ined ;  and  then  we  will  fall  to  the  architec- 
ture it^olf;  [  ir.i'in.  let  us  consider,  what  the  defect  of  aliaeat 
doth  require  for  ih.>  support  of  human  life.  1st.  The  natural  efi- 
cuatioBs,  by  urine,  stool,  salivation,  terins,  and  transpiratioB, 
are  so  lavish,  that.  %rithout  reparati'jn  by  feeding,  it  seems  impo8« 
Bible  to  avoid  a  cudden  dissolution.  2diy,  How  shall  natural  beat 
be  preserved  from  extinction  without  a  constant  feeding  on  the  ra- 
dical moi'^ti'Ti-r  And  how  shall  this  rleaginous  humour  be  secared 
from  a  nimble  consumption,  if  it  receive  not  additions  from  feed, 
ing  ?  3dlv,  How  shall  fermentation  be  continued  in  the  blood 
without  nt'W  additions  of  ch^le  ?  And  how  shall  chyle  be  added,  if 
no  food  is  reccivid  ?  4thly,  How  shall  therh  be  a  supply  of  ritil 
spirits,  and  consequently  of  animal,  without  food  or  fermentatioof 
£thly.  How  cjn  litV  con>ist  without  sleep?  And  how  shall  we  at- 
tain sleep,  without  ascending  fumes  to  the  brain  from  ingested 
food? 

For  a  foundation,  I  shall  premise  a  few  severals :  1.  The  long 
fincor  of  powerful  (  rovidence  is  undoubtedly  to  be  observed  in  the 
production  of  these  wonderful  effects ;  though  these  be  not  ad- 
vanced to  the  zenith  of  divine  miracles,  wrought  by  the  immediate 
hand  of  omnip->tency.  yet  the  first  cause  must  be  acknowledged  in 
the  proportioning,  niar^hallins:,  dividing,  uniting,  and  actuating  of 
concurrer.t  snhorvlir.aie  s  cond  causes  for  such  heteroclite  produc- 
tion*.  rid'o  Hn^?' If  Ci»iiUi  «3y,  ytzuiT^tt  9  ©lo;,  and  the  admirable 
Dr.  Wit  i^  n^kMOMlvdire'!.  that  nature's  parent  orders  natural* 
prineipK'>  as  to  thiir  ijuantity  and  mixture,  and  consequently  as  tu 
their  «>peratinns. 

!i.  It  i>  v.Tv  e\ident.  that,  when  higher  causes  shall  disjoin  what 
naturt^  i!sua!l\  cor^joineth.  and  vice  versa^  and  exalt  one  principle 
and  depros  ai.other,  then  very  astonishing  results  appear  upon  the 
siatfo  o(  human  boiIie>.  Such  is  the  stupendious  voracity  of  some 
Jlolhio's,  the  nion>irou>  diTostion  of  your  Lithophagi,  the  strange 
metamorph  ^i>  of  }  our  Saubuineans  into  midnight  melancholy,  aud 
of  lueid  inielleotnals  into  piceous  mopishness,  &c. 

•  M  h\\  «»i«  ^'.l  l!'«:;*;  »*i^^5  oa\:si  inquiratur,  dicimus,  <^nod  nature  parens  pofuit  in  primft* 

riitUi  *Hni-.|i--    J»*J   ^*-.*  ;v    "AUm    <Mtitus  kMs  it.  sulphuns  copiam  quae  producendis  altisii* 
iii|ti>(ui»t  K\Amr..iVa>,  mu  ;a;^uttin(i,  »uficen.t.    Willis  de  ferment,  p.  48,  49* 
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1.  Now  to  supply  the  defect  of  food  in  its  most  useful  restorat* 
tion  of  what  by  daily  evacaations  the  body  is  deprived  of;  as  I 
Deed  not  compate  the  vast  expence  of  the  microcosm  by  stool, 
urine,  spitting,  and  terms,  these  being  vulgarly  known  ;  so  nei- 
ther of  the  transcendent  loss  by  transpiration,    reckoned  by* 
Sanctorius  to  preponderate  all  the  rest;  all  which  exact  constant 
additions  to  be  mailu  by  aliment,  without  which  the  body  would 
quickly  be  depopulated*     But  1.   Let  it  \)e  considered,  that  thig 
person  (as  ills  most  credibly  reported)  empties  nothing  by  urine  or 
stool;  and,  it  is  probable,  next  to  nothi^ig  by  salivation  or  trans- 
piration ;  not  by  salivation  through  a  considerable  defect  of  drinks; 
nor  by  transpiration,  because,  wanting  food,  there  is  a  partial  de- 
feet  of  fermentation  in  the  blood,  and  thence  of  natural  heat,  and 
so,  by  the  coldness  of  the  parts,  the  pores  are  precluded,  and  the 
diaphoresis  impeded;  whence  it  will  follow,  that,  where  the  parts 
are  duly  warm,  and  the  pores  patent,  there  the  more  active  prin- 
ciples are  apt  to  take  flight ;  yet,  where  the  parts  are  cold,  and 
the  pores  corked  up,  there  it  is  otherwise ;  as  generous  wines  and 
subtle  spirits,  left  in  open  vessels,  will  quickly  bid  adieu  to  their 
more  volatile  and  brisk^  principles  ;  yet,  if  shut  up  in  safe  vessels, 
these  fugitives  are  imprisoned  and  kept  to  their  daily  offices.     The 
same  is  verified  in  aqueous  humours,   which  (our  kitchens  as  well 
as  laboratories  experiment)  quickly  evaporate  through  intense  sub- 
jacent heats,  but  not  without,  and  so  it  is  here.     Thus,  these 
plentiful  evacuations  being  suppressed,  restoration  by  food  is  ren- 
dered less  necessary.    Yet,  lest  you  should  dread  from  this  hypo- 
thesis a  sutfocating  mass  of  excrementitious  humours  to  assault  the 
heart,  &c.     I  therefore  subjoin,  that  a  defect  of  nutritious  assump- 
tions must  needs  precede  a  defect  of  humours ;  moreover,  the  blood 
commands  much  of  these  remaining  humours  for  its  own  chariot 
use  ;  neither  may  it  seem  dissonant  to  reason,  that  the  ventricle  and 
some  of  the  intestines  are  used  as  a  receptacle  of  the  more  tar tarous 
and  terrestrial  fecuLencies ;  as  embryo's,  though  they  ireceive  large 
quantities  of  liquid  nutriment,  yet  there  is  seldom  observed  the  least 
excretion  by  the  fundament,  but  a  retention  of  a  quantity  H)f  ex- 
crementi^'ious  terrestreities  in  the  intestines,    during  their  whole 
abode  in  their  maternal  cells.  Likewise,  in  furuicnting  liquors,  the 
more  active  principles  do  precipitate  the  more  sluggish  to  the  bot- 
toms, chinks,  and  walls  of  their  confincnts.     Furtiier  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that,  by  expiration,  there  is  a  considerable  evacuation,  as 
appears  both  by  the  heat  of  our  breath,  and  its  moisture,  which  is 
discovered  by  the  rece[)tion  of  it  into  any  concaVous  bo(iy.     But  2. 
admit  that  there  is  some  waste  either  by  sali?atioH  or  transpiration, 
yet  these,  being  small,    produce  only   a  lingering?  consumption, 
which  doth  often  consist  for  many  years  with  a  declining  life  '  Such 
as  our  Virgin's  is. 

2.  JIow  shall  natural  heat  be  preserved,  if  not  fed  by  r.il,  con- 
tinually supplied  and  renewed  by  aliment  ?  There  are,  sir,  divers 
opinions  touching  human  ignicles,  and  therefore  it  highly  CQdcerns 

*  Sanctorius  de  Static^  Medicina. 
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us  to  proceed  cautiously.    It  cannot  be  denied,  Uiat  there  is  a  po. 
tential  heat,  more  or  less,  in  all  human  bodies,  which  is  the  Color 
mixtij  remaining,  when  we  are  dead  and  key*cold  ;  such  as  is  the 
heat  of  sulphur,  arsenick,  &c.  though  in  a  great  allay.     This  ap. 
pears  from  chymical  operations  on  man^s  blood,  by  which  it  is 
forced  to  acknowledge  its  endowments  with  spirits  and  volatile 
salts  in  great  quantities,  and  some  sulphur  also.     Likewise,  it 
must  be  granted,  that  there  is  an  actual  heat  abiding  in  ns,  whilst 
we  liTe,  and  some  while  after  death.    This  is  obvious  to  the  sense  of 
feeling  itself ;  this  is  the  heat,  as  I  conceive,  joined  with  the  pri. 
mogenite  humour,  to  which  Aristotle  ascribes  life  itself.     But  yet, 
sir,  I  am  somewhat  doubtful,  whether  this  heat  be  properly  called 
Color  vivejis^  though  the  great*  Riverius  term  it  so;  or  an  im- 
mediate cause  of  life,  though  an  Aristotle  pronounce  it  so ;  for, 
certainly,  holy  Scripture  ascribes  life  to  the  blood,  The  blood  is 
the  life  thereof;  and  death  to  a  dissolution  of  the  com  positum.  The 
body  returns  to  the  dust,  and  the  spirit  to  God  that  gave  it.     Bot 
of  this  dissolution,  I  suppose,  the  soul  is  not  ordinarily  the  cause, 
but  the  body;    and,  what  part  of  the  body  may  more  justly  be 
challenged  to  be  the  parent,  if  I  may  so  phrase  it,  of  death,  than 
the  blood,  which  is,   in  a  famous  sense,   the  parent  of  life.  So, 
thcn,+  most  killing  distempers  must  arise  from  the  excessive  mnL; 
tiplication,  consumption,  or  depravation  of  the  blood,  and  the 
pernicious  efFects  thereof.     Yet,  mistake  me  not,  this  hinders  not 
other  parts  of  the  body,  bowels,  and  humours  to  be  often  pec 
cant,  as  undoubtedly  they  are,  by  infecting  the  blood,  and  re- 
ceivi'ng  infections  niorbifick  from  it.     Moreover,  this  heat  con- 
tinues some  hours  without  life,  even  after  the  dissolution  ;  and,  as 
it  is  without  life,  so  is  life  often  found  without  it,  as,  not  only  in 
some  vegetables,    as,   lettuce,   hemlock,    cucumbers,   &c.   bat  in 
animals,  as,  frogs  and  fish,  which  are  said  to  be  actually  cold,  and 
the  salamander,  reputed  cold  in  a  high  degree.     This  heat  maj, 
possibly,  be  but  the  eflcct  of  matter  and  motion,  i,  e,  of  the  blood, 
or,  before  it,  of  the  seed  impregnated  with  active  principles,  which, 
through  their  activity  and  heterogeneity,  suffer  mutual  collisions, 
or  fermentations,  whence  ebullition;  and  thence  this  heat,  which 
is,  by  circulation,  not  only  promoted,  but  also  conveyed  to  all 
parts  of  the  body,  and  by  the  same  causes  preserved  ;   which,  pos- 
sibly, may  prove  the  sum  of  J  Hivcrius's  implanted  and  influent 
heat.     These  things  pre-snpposed,  it  will  not  be  impossible  to  guess, 
that  this  heat  is  no  such  celestial  tire,  as  the  most  famous  Fernelius 
would  have  it,  but  only  the  igneous  result  of  the  combinations  and 
commotions  of  the  most  active  elementary  principles ;  and,  if  there 
be  any  other  heat,  it  may  prove  to  be,  according  to  the  conjec- 
ture of  the  great  lliverius,  the  product  of  the  immaterial  soul. 
But  of  that  1  understand  little;  only  this  is  unquestionable,  that 

^  Riverii  Instit.  Med.  Lib.  i.  Sect.  4.  c.  3.  de  Calido  innato.  '£ri/AoWiriU 
Sfii7ix?5j  <tU  t«  ^«f^».  Arist.  de  llespirat.  f  Wiilis  de  Morb.  ConvnU.  p.  175. 
^eedham  de  forinato  FoetUi  p.  138.    Luireri  Diatribs,  p.  11&.    Fwnel.  de  AbdiU  Lib.  ii.c.  7> 
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the  celestial  soul  chuseth,  for  its  more  immediate  organs,  the  most 
subtiliated,  spirituous,  and  active  parts  of  matter,  such  as  the  vital 
and  animal  spirits,  and  the  heat  before-meationed,  ivhich  seems  to 
be  of  the  same  genius,  and  all  but  the  mechaoick  productions 
of  various  fermentations,  percolations,  and  distillations  in  the  hu- 
man engine :  Wherefore  1  shall  crave  leave  to  dismiss  this  fire,  till 
vfe  come  to  discourse  of  fermentations. 

And  so  I  pass  on  to  the  next  flame;  which  is  the  Biolychnium, 
or  the  actual  flame  of  the  blood  kindled  in  the  heart,  asserted  both 
hy  ancients  and  moderns  of  astonishing  titles  and  tremendous  vene- 
ration ;  which  devouring  flame,  if  once  kindled,  will  quickly  de- 
predate all  the  oleaginous  aliment,  if  not  renewed  by  frequent  and 
plentiful  assumptions.  But,  therefore,  it  is  greatly  suspected  tp 
have  no  existence  in  our  bodies,  because,  in  these  jcjunants,  it 
must  needs  extinguish,  for  want  of  sulphureous  supplies,  and  pro- 
duce death  to  those  that  have  lived  long  enough  to  help  to  entomb 
it.  It  is  strange  to  me,  that  provident  nature  should  require  such 
fast  supplies,  both  of  meat  and  drink,  out  of  wl;iich  to  extract  a 
small  quantity  of  nutritious  juice ;  which,  with  divers  ferments, 
colatures,  emunctories,  and  rapid  motions,  it  endeavours  to  exalt 
and  defalcate;  and  yet,,  after  all,  should  expose  what  she  hath  at- 
tained of  purity  and  activity,  and  consequently  of  noblest  use,  by 
ier  unparalleled  artifices,  cost,  and  toil,  to  the  improvident  disposal 
of  wasteful  flames;  for,  indeed,  flames  are  great  wasters,  as  appears 
in  the  preparation  of  the  balsam  of  sugar,  &c.  No  less  wonderful 
is  it,  that  a  flame  should  continually  burn  in  the  heart,  and  yet  the 
fleshly  walls  thereof  not  boiled,  roasted,  nor  so  much  as  a  full, 
ginous,  or  cinerittous  colour  imparted.  But,  lest,  sir,  you  should 
be  confident,  that  this  perennial  flame  scorils  an  extinction  by 
these  few  drops,  I  therefore  commend  to  your  observation  those 
numerous  and  plentiful  buckets,  that  are  poured  thereupon  by  the. 
dexterous  hand  of  the  very  learned  and*  candid  Dr.  Needham. 
But  yet,  lest  you  should  be  so  far  prepossessed,  by  the  deter- 
minations of  venerable  antiquity,  as  to  reject  this  new  doctrine, 
and  avowedly  maintain  this  unseen  fire,  £  shall  therefore  add, 
1.  That  this  flame  can  be  but  small,  through  the  defect  of  bodily- 
exercise,  and  freer  ventilations  (these  fasters  being  mostly  close 
prisoners)  as  also  of  strong  fermentations ;  therefore,  the  less  the 
lamp,  the  less  oil  will  sustain  it.  2.  Through  the  defect  of  heat,^ 
the  pores  are  bolted,  and  transpiration  restrained ;  whence  a  scarce 
credible  quantity  of  moisture  is  retained,  which,  returning  both 
by  veins  and  lymphaticks,  gives  no  contemptible  quantity  of  food 
to  this  fire.  3.  Through  the  restraint  of  transpiration,  the  igne- 
ous particles  are  secured  fr«m  their  excursions^  to  the  great  in- 
crease of  intestine  heat ;  for,  in  feeders,  the  loss  of  transpiration 
often  kindles  in  the  blood  a  feverish  fire.  4.  The  air  (as  impreg- 
nated  sometimes  especially)  entering  by  the  mouth,  the  nose,  and 
pores,  in  parts  passing  the  various  concoctions,  may  be  converted 
into  a  humour* not  altogether  unapt  to  preserve  the  lingering  life, 

•  Ncedbftm  d«  fenoato  Fottoi  p.  i29*  fcc. 
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of  this  dying  flame.     5.  In  pituitous  bodies,    the  abondtnce  of 
phlcf^m,  through  the  yarious  concoctions  which  it  undergoes  io 
the  body,  may  become  useful,  in  the  room  of  more  proper  ali- 
ment, to  this  analogoos  iamp  in  its  tableau pplies  :   Which  phlegm 
though  some  reject  as  excrementitious,  yet,  I  suppose,  they  do 
it  only,  when  consideration  is  from  home  of  its  usefalness  in  the 
mastication  of  our  food,  wherein,  as  some  saj,  lies  the  first  con. 
coction  ;  at  least,  therein  lies  the  main  preparation  for  the  grand 
concoction  in  the  Tontricle;     The  constant  mixture  of  our  food 
with  our  spittle,  in  the  jaw-mill,  may  force  some  considering  men  to 
think,  that  it  is  nearer  of  kin  io  our  natural  moisture,  than  hath 
been  formerly  acknowledged.     6.  The  colliquation  of  the  parts 
of  these  emaciated  bodies  may  yield  oil  to  these  lamps,  as  it  is 
usually  afhrmed  in  hectick  fevers.    Besides,  if  fire  be  nothing  bat 
an  innumerable  host  of  sulphureous  atoms,  breakini;  the  prisons  of 
their  former  compositions  with  other  heterogeneities,*  then,  cer. 
tainly,  all  fire  is  aJro^ayoc,  for  nothing  of  that  sulphur  remains ;  it 
leaves  only  the  heterogeneousprinciples,  with  which  it  wascombiaed. 
7.  It  is  probable,  that  the  moisture  of  these  jejune  bodies  is  much, 
not  only  condensed  by  their  cold,  but  also,  loaded  with  terrestret* 
ties,  thro'  the  non-reception  of  aliment  impregnated  with  actiTO 
principles ;  whereby  it  is  rendered  more  durable  in  this  flame ;  as 
oils,  the  more  impure,  thick,  and  clammy  they  are,  the  less  fiercely 
they  burn ;  but,  the  more  tenuious  and  spirituous,  the  more  nimbly 
do  they  flame,  and  expeditiously  consume  :    As  my  face  and  hair 
did  sadly  experiment,  upon  the  unexpected  and  sudden  conflagration 
of  a  quantity  of  the  oil  of  turpentine,  as  I,  not  long  since,  drew 
it  from  the  fire;  I  dare  say,  the  turpentine  itself  would  not,  or 
rather  could  not,  have  served  mc  so.     8.  This  moisture,  being 
drawn  from  more  jejune  principles  (as,  air,  phlegm,  and  lympba) 
fis  the  less  impregnated  with  nitro-sulphureous   particles,   and 
therefore  less  in  tlammable;  as,  in  oligopborous  M'ines,   where  the 
spirit  and  sulphur  are  greatly  exhaled,  and  with  a  quality  abun- 
dantly dilated,  there  fire  slowly  burns.     9.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
crasis  of  these  bodies  is  so  altered,  by  the  predominancy  of  fixed 
fialfs  not  duly  actuated  by  powerful  fermentations,  that  they  much 
retard  the  consumption  of  oil  by  this  ^ital  lire;  as,   if  qiiick-limc, 
sope,  or  other  saiiiie  concretes  be  added  to  wax,  or  tallow,  they 
will  (say  chyinists)  make  a  candle  of  far  greater  duration  than 
ordinary.     Strange  is  that  story  of  St.  J  Augustine,  who  reports  a 
lamp  to  be  found  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  that  no  storms  could 
extinguish  ;  yet  much  more  strange  was  that  torch,    reported  §  to 
have  burnt  fifteen-hundred  and  fifty  years,  in  the  tomb  of  TuUia, 
Cicero's  daughter,  which  being  exposed  to  the  air,  by  the  opening 
of  the  tomb,   was  quickly  extinguished.     Now,  if  our  humouri 
should  chance  to  attain  the  disposition  of  these  ancient  oils,  they 
might  supply  the  Biolychnium  long  enough.     10.  Or,  if  these  fixed 
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salts  should  attain  fluidtt/,  as  it  is  probable  they  have  done,  be- 
cause some  of  these  abstinents  were  of  melancholick  complexions  % 
then  the  sulphureous  parts  of  the  hnmours  would  be  so  fettered 
and  oppressed  thereby,  that  they  could  not  so  quickly  burst  from 
under  the  yoke  into  violent  flames,  but  by  degrees,  and  Insurably, 
as  they  could  disentangle  themselves ;  from  whence  will  arise  a 
more  durable,  though  less  forceable  fire.  Lastly,  it  seems  prow 
bable,  that  extraneous  particles  of  fire  may  be  conveyed  into  a 
body,  and  therein  lodged,  which  shall  afterwards  cause  heats  to 
kindle  therein.  That  igneous  particles  pass  from  one  body  to 
another,  seems  a  matter  of  daily  experience;  for  it  is  not  easy  to 
demonstrate,  how  our  bodies  are  warmed  by  their  approach  to  the 
fire,  if  there  be  not  fiery  effluviums  from  the  burning  matter,  that 
enters  our  bodies;  and,  that  these  fiery  atoms,  thus  lodged  in  a 
foreign  body,  may  afterwards,  by  water,  air,  or  the  like,  break 
forth  into  a  considerable  heat,  is  very  imaginable ;  as  in  quick- 
lime,  which,  before  it  is  burnt,  is  not  at  all  subject  to  combustions 
by  air,  or  water;  but,  when  it  hath  endured  (he  kiln-fire,  then  it 
is  readily  kindled  by  the  addition  of  almost  any  humidity  :  Which 
humidities  may  not  be  supposed  directly  to  contribute  to  the  kind- 
ling of  the  ^toms,  but  to  the  dissolving  of  the  concrete,  sdad^ 
thereby,  the  disentangling  of  the  atoms  ;  whereupon  they  fly  out 
into  a  considerable  heat ;  like  w hereunto  is  that  powder,  +  boast, 
ed  by  chy mists,  to  take  flame  in  your  hands,  by  the  only  addi- 
tion of  spittle.  Thus,  sir,  having  tendered  a  slender  repast  for 
your  antique  lamp,  I  crave  leave  to  attend  the  more  modern  hypo- 
thesis of  famed  fermentation. 

Thirdly^  How  shall  fermentation  be  continued  in  the  bloody 
without  the  addition  of  c\iy\e  ?  And  how  can  chyle  be  added,  with- 
out food  assumed?  It  is  the  opinion  of  ingenious:]!  Henshavius, 
that  fermentation  is  caused  by  the  addition  of  chyle  to  the  bloofi 
in  the  heart,  like  that  of  wine  by  the  adding  of  must ;  from  whence 
doth  arise  (he  saith)  a  necessity  of  frequent  feeding:  which  the 
excellent  ^  Dr.  Needham  seems  much  to  approve.  And  both 
the  incomparable  f  Willis  and  ingenious  **  Castle  cite  Hogeland 
for  ascribing  heat  to  a  fermentation  in  the  heart,  like  to  that  which 
happens  upon  the  pouring  of  spirit  of  nitre  on  butter  of  antimony. 
Resp.  Now,  sir,  to  help  us  out  at  this  dead  lift  also,  I  shall  take 
notice  of  the  several  opinions  of  the  learned,  touching  the  causes 
of  fermentation.  First,  There  is  a  ferment  placed  in  the  heart 
itself  by  the  great +  +  Willis  and  his  llypaspistes,  the  dexterous 
anatomist  Dr.  Lower,  J  J  with  Dr.  Castle,§^  and  other  renowned 
asscrtors  of  fermentation.  This,  sir,  would  serve  us  eximiously  to 
supply  the  defect  of  new  chyle,  if  it  were  but  sufficiently  evinced. 
But,  I  must  confess  ingenuously,  though  (as  it  \9  not  unknown  to 
you)  I  have  laboured  to  advance  the  antique  glory  of  the  heart, 
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yet  I  cannot  satisfy  myself,  though  I  would,  that  there  is  any 
8Dch  implanted  ferment  therein ;  for  I  find  not  this  ferment  con- 
firmed  by  any  experiment,  or  other  sufficient  efidence,  but  (absit 
invidia  verbo)  too  precariously  asserted ;  nor  any  necessity  as- 
signed for  such  a  ferment,  the  doctrine  of  fermentation  being  suf- 
ficiently <  demonstrated  without  it;  and,  though  the  honour  as- 
cribed to  the  heart  may  seem  to  require  it,  yet  I  cannot  approre 
of  conferring  honours,  which  infer  a  necessity  of  multiplying  be- 
ings aboTe  what  the  Opus  and  Usus  of  nature  creat^th*  Neither 
can  i  conceive  where  this  ferment  should  be  nested.  It  must  be 
either  in  the  walls  of  the  heart,  or  in  the  chambers  thereof:  In 
the  walls  (saith  Dr.  Castle,^  from  Severinus,  Danus,  Des  Cartes, 
and  Hogeland)  are  mechanick  spirits,  seminal  salts,  or  ferments; 
but  yet,  pace  ianti  viri^  the  heart,  by  its  carnous  fibres,  mem- 
branes, colour,  and  consistence,  seems  to  be  but  a  muscle,  as  our 
worthy  Dr.  Ncedham  +  and  acute  Steno ;{;  affirm ;  and,  if  so, 
how  a  ferment  should  be  there  generated,  any  otherwise  than  in 
other  muscles,  I  do  not  understand :  It  hath  not  the  parenchyma 
of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  other  parts  which  are  colatures  to  the  blood, 
whereby  they  easily  separate,  and,  having  separated,  retain  what 
may  conduce  to  constitute  ferments;  but  the  walls  of  the  heart 
seem  only,  like  other  muscles,  to  receive  blood  for  their  own  pri- 
Tate  use,  but  none  for  a  publick  stock.  Moreover,  if  there  were 
such  a  salt  ferment,  it  is  a  wonder  it  doth  not  discolour  the  roti- 
lous  fibres,  as  the  salt  in  the  spleen  manifestly  doth,  but  leave  it  of 
the  same  hue  with  other  non-fermenting  muscles.  Neither  are  there 
any  cavities,  within  these  walls,  capacious  enough  to  contain  these 
meehanick  spirits  for  publick  offices ;  nay,  it  is  observable,  that 
the  heart  is  more  firm,  fast,  hard,  and  less  stored  with  porosities, 
than  other  muscles.  Neither  in  the  auricles,  or  ventricles,  can  these 
spirits  keep  quiet  possession,  by  reason  of  that  impetuous  torrent, 
which  many  times  in  every  minute  washeth  both  floors  and  walls; 
and,  though  these  cavities  have  their  cellars,  yet,  by  the  so  fre- 
quent constrictions  of  the  omnimodous  fibres  causing  the  systole, 
there  is  not  only  a  mixture  of  the  blood  at  the  bottom  with  that  on 
the  top,  but  also  a  violent  extrusion  of  both,  made  in  the  same 
pulsation.  Neither,  in  dissections,  is  there  any  considerable  dif- 
ference found  betwixt  that  in  the  heart,  and  that  in  the  veins,  as 
famous  Harvey  observeth.  Yet,  with  a  non  obstante  to  these  pre- 
mises, l-must  tell  you,  1  opine  that  fermentation  may,  not  abu- 
sively, be  ascribed  to  the  mechanick  structure  and  operations  of 
the  heart,  though  not  inrichcd  with  an  innate  ferment ;  of  which 
hereafter  more  seasonably. 

Secondly^  It  is  not  unknown,  that  several  liquors  are  self-suffi- 
cient to  command  a  fermentation,  and  that  perfective,  as  wines, 
cyder,  with  other  like  spirito-sulphuro-saline  fluids;  as  also  fruits 
of  a  more  crass  consistence,  as  apples,  pears,  plums,  &c.  whereof 
many  are  advanced,  by  lying,  to  a  greater  perfection,  after  pulled 
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from  their  mother's  breast:  And  it  is,  at  least,  a  Violent  presump* 
tion,  that  the  blood,  confcctcd  by  such  self-fermenting  bodies, 
and  they  exalted  greatly  by  the  various  additional  concoctions, 
percolations,  and,  as  it  were,  distillations  in  the  transccndently 
exquisite  and  proto-Iaboratories  of  human  bodies,  is  crowned  with 
the  same  diadem  of  se^'-fermenting  principles.  And,  indeed,  an  . 
ordinary  analysis  of  blood,  according  to  the  rules  of  pyrotcchny, 
"will  discover  all  those  principles  of  spirit,  sUlphur,  salt,  water, 
and  earth,  lodged  in  its  embraces,  which  are  sufficient  to  elaborate 
fermentations:  Which  is  further  confirmed,  in  that,  when  some  of  ' 
the  innate  fermenting  principles  (as,  suppose,  salts)  begin  to  lan^ 
guish,  several  artificial  ferments  prove  highly  useful.  Under  this 
notion,  saith  the  sagacious  Willis,^  are  the  fixed  salts  of  vegeta- 
bles, chalybeates,  &c.  of  such  sovereign  efficacy. 

Thirdly^  After   various   disquisitions  touching  the  use  of  the 
spleen,  some  exalting  it  to  the  honour  of  sanguifying  for  the  lower 
belly,  others  depressing  it  to  the  vile  use  of  a  sink,  it  is  now,  by 
many,  upon  consideration  of  its  colour,  site,  and  vessels,  resolved 
to  be  acolature;  wherein  the  more  black  and  feculent  juice  is  se- 
vered from  the  blood ;  and,  being  there  reserved,  it  becomes  a 
ferment  to  the  scarlet  liquor,  even  as  a  small  parcel  of  dough,  re- 
served in  a  saline  condiment,  grows  acid,  and  so  arrives  to  <ho 
dignity  of  a  levcn,  or  ferment,  to  the  new  farinaceous  mass.    The 
principles,  which,  in  this  bowel,  are  supposed  to  be  regent,  are 
salino-terrestrial ;  which,  by  over-long  abode,  attain  fluidity,  and 
so  become  acetous,  like  spirit  of  vitriol,  nitre,  and  of  other  saline 
cohcretes:  And  that,  which  renders  this  the  more  probable,  is, 
the  sowre  belchings  of  hypochondriack  persons,  the  whiteness  of 
their  tongues,  the  soreness  of  their  throats,  the  excess  of  thbir  ap. 
petite,  and  the  emaciating  of  their  bodies ;  all  which  seem  to  pro-^ 
ceed  from  a  preternatural  acidity:    And,  vice  versd^  when  the   , 
spleen  hath  lost  its  ferment,  then  the  blood  grows  too  insipid,. 
as  appears  in  cachexies,  ascites,  tympanites,  &c.     These  things 
premised,  it  will  be  no  difficulty  to  prove,  that  the  blood  is  fer- 
mented by  the  spleen.     It  is  but  very  lately  that  I  added  spirit  of 
vitriol  to  a  small  quantity  of  the  recent  blood  of  a  patient,'  which 
caused  a  visible  fermentation,  and  such  a  coagulation,  that  it  be- 
came almost  of  the  colour  and  consistence  of  our  table-mustard, 
only  there  remained  some  perfect  black  parts,  but  no  red  ones ; 
from  whence  I  conjecture,  that  it  is  an  acid  humour,  which  causes 
such  a  black  sediment  in  the  urine  of  many  hypochondriack  per- 
sons; and  that  the  same  humour  it  is,  that  coagulates  the. blood, 
often,    if  not  always,  and  renders  it  so  unapt  for  circulation. 
Wherefore,  by  the  way,  I  would  offer  it  to  your  consideration,, 
whether  that  sort  of  scorbute  and  melancholy,  which  is  rooted  in 
blood  more  than  sufficiently  hot,  florid,  and  fluid,  as  oft-times 
they  are,  can  ascribe  its  origination  to  a  mere  acidity,  or  to  fluid 
salts?  And,  consequently,  whether  it  be  not  a  mii^application  of 
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the  nitro-siilphnreous  plants,  which  renders  tbeni)  of  late,  ins- 
pectcd  of  impcrtinency  ?  For,  to  what  end  should  these  plants  be 
given  to  those  persons,  wlnise  blood  exceeds  with  salt  and  sulphur 
already  ?  Yet,  in  the  colder,  more  cachectical  sorti  of  sconry  and 
melancholy,  nothing  possibly  may  be  found  more  proper ;  for  it 
is  well  known,  that  fixed  salts  and  fluid  salts,  or  (which  is  the 
same  thing)  acid  spirits,  do  highly  ferment,  ^nd  caase  a  consider- 
able heat;  as  lately  discovered  itself  to  me,  in  the  preparation  of 
Tartarus  Vitriolatus.  Whence  I  further  conjecture,  that  those 
preparations  of  chalybs,  coral,  and  other  saline  concretes,  which 
rob  them  of  their  salts,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  that  glut  them 
with  acidities  so  plentifully,  as  to  leave  no  capacity  to  receive 
more  acids,  do  spoil  them,  eo  nomine^  of  their  fermenting  Tirtue. 
But,  lest  I  should  seem  to  transgress,  whilst  I  intend  scarcely  to 
digress,  1  return  to  remind  you,  that  you  have  a  third  ferment, 
which,  in  these  abstinents,  is  presumable  to  be  highly  useful ;  for 
several  of  them  (not  to  say  all)  were  spteneticks,  before  they  were 
abstinents. 

Fourthly^  It  is  probable,  that  the  seminal  humours,  in  these 
Tirgins,  may,  by  a  long  abode  in  their  Tessels,  grow  acid,  and 
thereby  supply  the  blood  with  a  more  than  ordinary  ferment.    Here  • 
are  two  things  supposed:  The  first  is,  that  these^  is  impregnated 
with  salt ;  and  that  is  proved  by  the  many  arguments  of  the  philo- 
sophical Dr.  Ente*     The  other  is,  that  the  seed,  by  its  principles, 
may  elaborate  the  blood  :    This  is  evident  in  females,  whose  seed 
being  grown  fecundate  and  yegcte,  it  so  levens  the  blood,  that, 
except  it  purge  itself  by  menstrual  terms,  it  exposes  to  innumer- 
able diseases  ;  but  much  more  manifest  in  men,  by  the  eruption  of 
their  beards,  the  greatening  of  their  Toice,  the  heating  of  their 
blood,  effeminate  desires,  kc.     These  things  being  evidently  so,  it 
will  much  strengthen  our  hypothesis  to  observe,  that  most  of  tbeie 
damsels  fall  to  this  abstinence  between  the  age  of  fourteen  and 
twenty  years,  when  the  seed  hath  so  fermented  the  blood,  that 
various  distempers  will  probably  ensue,  without  due  evacuations; 
except  in  our  case,  wherein,   through  the  defect  of  fermenting 
food,  we  are  enabled  to  bear  tlie  excess  of  these  so  much  the  better. 
Ftf(hli/y  There  are  several  other  innate  ferments,  placed  by  na- 
ture in  human  bodies,  as  the  learned  testify ;  as,  that  ascribed  by 
Dr.  Willis  +  to  the  brain,  for  tho  freeing  the  spirits  from  ,the  en- 
tanglements of  other  principles,  to  which  they  were  married,  whilst 
they  abode  in  the  blood,  that  so  the  brain's  distillation  might  pro- 
cced  the  more  prosperously  :  Likewise  that  in  the  reins,  which  is, 
like  rennet  to  milk,  to  precipitate  the  serosities,  that  the  ureters 
may  exterminate  them,  as  useless,  burdensome  excrements.     There 
arc  many  more  assigned,  yet  more  than  can  be  numbered,  if  Dr. 
"Willis's  J  doctrine  be  true,  of  a  fermentation  through  the  habit  of 
the  body,  caused  by  the  concurrence  of  arterial  blood  and  nervous 
.   juice.    But  these  1  lightly  pass  over,  because,  1  conceive,  thcjr 
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are  not  immediately  intended  for  the  elaborating  of  the  blood jr 
inass;  yet  I  may  not  forget  them,  because,  working  upon  the 
blood,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  hot  the  veins  derive  somewhat  of 
their  tirtue  with  the  retrieved  blood. 

Sixthljf^  But  to   approach  yet  nearer  to  our  mark.    I  affirm, 
that,  though  there  be  no  edibles  received,   yet  it  follows  not,  that 
there  is  no  sort  of  new  chyle  to  renew  the  blood's  fermentation  ; 
for,  first,  in  these  cold  bodies,  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  far 
greater  quantity,  consideratis  considerandis^  of  pituitous  humours, 
than  ordinary;  for,  if  transpiration  be  denied  to  our  bodies  but  a 
▼ery  small  time,  what  a  redundance  of  phlegm  doth  presently  op- 
press us !  Which  phlegm,  being  led  into  the  mouth  by  a  great  va- 
Kety  of  salivating  ducts,  and  thence  conveyed  into  the  ventricle, 
may  take  off  the  acidity,  the  edge  of  the  appetite  ;  by  which  they 
tolerate  their  abstinence  with  greater  patience,  and  also  suQcr  a 
sorry  cODCoction,  which  is  much  advanced  by  the  attendance  of  all 
the concoctive  forces,  tosubact  this  sluggish  matter,  which,  in  other 
bodies,  are  variously  diverted  by  the  great  variety  of  food  fre- 
quently admitted.     Secondly,  It  is  probable,  that  some  of  theso 
fasters  were  more  than  ordinarily  addicted  to  phlegm  before  their 
abstinence ;  which  is  usual  with  those  whose  concoctions  arc  low  ; 
and,  with  these,  it  is  more  than  an  even  lay  they  were  not  very 
high,  which  must  needs  be  augmented  by  the  defect  of  urine  and 
stool;  which,  if  granted,  adds  somewhat  to  our  purpose.  Thirdly, 
The  air,  received  continually  into  the  stomach  by  the  mouth  and 
nose,  and  also  into  the  blood  more  directly,  though  sparingly  by 
the  pores,  and  virtually,  if  not  formally,  by  the  lungs,  may  con« 
tribute  much  to  this  humour^,  but  more  to  the  fermentation  of  the 
blood.     That  the  air  is  impregnated  with  salts,  the  learned  Dr. 
£nte*  affirms,  and  ascribes  vegetation,  as  also  the  production  of 
various  animals  thereunto,  as  the  worthy  Willis  doth  frost  and  ice. 
And  it  is  asserted  by  chymists,  that  Caput  Mortunms  lixiviated,  if 
exposed  to  the  open  air  for  a  good  space,  they  shall  re-attain  their 
saline  principle ;  and,-  that  salts  cause  fermentation  in  the  blood, 
hath  been  already  noted.     Yet  one  step  further  I  may  advance 
upon  good  ground,  and  that  is,  these  salts  may  much  renew  the 
ferment  of  the  stomach  also,  in  lieu  of  other  condiments.     More- 
over, the  liver  being  an   ample  bowel,-!'  instructed  with  a  great 
variety  of  vessels,  inrichcd  with  constant  traflick  from  most  of  the 
corporations  in  the  microcosm,  so  curious  in  its  elections  and  col- 
lections of  the  sulphuro-saline  commodities,  so  diligent  in  recond. 
ing  theni  in  a  peculiar  cell,  and  thence  transmitting  them  to  the 
intestines,  upon  all  occasions :  These  severals,  1  say,  considered, 
it  may  be  rationally  inferred,  that  it  is  not  only  helpful  to  the 
guts  in  their  excretions,  but  also  in  their  fermentations  ;  whereby 
the  chyle  is  rendered  not  only^  fermentiscible  in  the  blood,  but  also 
more  fermentescent  thereunto.     Yel,  sir,  lest  this  hsan  meat  should 
not  satisify  your  more  delicate  palate,  I  must  advertise  you,  thai 
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ihe  blood  in  these  penons  must  nee^s  be  sparing)  and  A^efoei 
the  lesser  chjle  may  ferment  it ;  espedally  constdariog^  that  Adr 
fermentations  are  but  small,  as  appean  by  the  smallnesi  of  their 
heat ;  and,  therefore,  pray  do  yourself  the  right  not  to  expiect  an 
account  of  robust  ones. 

Seventhly  The  heart  itself  contributes  much  to  the  fmneBtatioD. 
It  is  acknowledged  by  all,  that  the  circulpition  of  the  Uood^  beinf; 
a  rapid  motion  through  the  indefatigable  pulsation,  of  the  heart,, 
adds  much  to  the  fermentation.  We  see  that  motion  giraiL  to  wiiie, 
ale,  cyder,  or  cream  of  milk,  though  sufiidently  fermented,  will 
yet,  without  a  new  ferment,  gWe  a  new  fermentatioBf.    Ba^  sir, 
lest  you  should  mbtake  me,  when  I  stumbled  at  an  innate  feraient 
in  the  heart,  and  yet  stood  upon  it,  that  fermenlatipn  may  be 
ascribed  thereto,  let  me  unbosom  myself,  that  you  nsay  see  what, 
the  heart  contributes  thereunto.     First,  The  heart,  is  s»  it  wjsre  a 
cistern,  into  which  the  blood  veins,  milky  vdns,  and  watiyr  Teins, 
or  lymphaeducts,    by  mutual  consent,    deposit  thdr  aialtifpna 
juices^     Secondly,  It  hath  the  force  of  a  mill,  by  its  quaqnaivne 
fibres,  continually  busied  in  their  constrictions  and  dilatations  to. 
grind  and  make  small  the  more  crassy  particles  of  tiie  jnipes.^ 
Thirdly,  Of  a  mortar,^  wherein  the  more  exact  mixture  c^  theis, 
different  juices  b  highly  promoted.     Fourthly,  Of  a  gim  ^zpelllng, 
the  blood  sufficiently  subacted,  and  then,  to  the  further  dzecntioo, 
of  its  offices,  but  too  too  troublesome;  and,  by  the  way,  the  bar. 
den  of  the  blood  may  be  one  cause  of  its  pulsation  ;  for  ii  is.  said, 
if  a  live  heart  be  taken  out  of  the  body,  the  pripk  of  a  .pin  will, 
renew  its  pulsation.     Fifthly,  Of  a  pump  to  give  motion,  and, 
according  to  the  sanguiterious  ducts,  to  the  several  parts,  distribu-. 
tion  of  this  juice  adapted  to  nutrition.*     Sixthly,  Of  a  ioom, 
wherein  the  blood  b  fjprmented.     Seventhly,  Of  a  kind  of  phil(db. 
phical  furnace,  wherein  a  spiritual  Biolychnium  i;  kindled;  I  in- 
tend only  a  heat  perchance,  caused  only  by  the  uiotion  and  fer-. 
mentation  aforesaid.     Eighthly,  Of  a  Pelican,  to  rarefy  and  exalt 
the  vital  spirits.     Ninthly,  Of  an  alcmbick,  not  Tulgar,  whereby 
the  spirits  receive  a  kind  of  separation,  though  yet  they  run  wiUi 
the  blood,  which  being  condensed  in  the  refrigeratory  of  the  babit 
of  the  body,  as  the  learned  Walaeus  expresseth  it,  are  the  more 
easily  subject  to  the  brain's  philtration,  and  the  neryes  preserva*. 
tion.     Tenthly,  Of  a  potential  philtre,  whereby  there  b  n^e  sach 
a  segregation  of  homogeneous  particles  into  their  proper,  classes, 
as  renders  the  blood  much  mpre  obedient, to  the  colatures  a^id. 
emunctories  of  the  body  ;  as  rennet  in  the  milk  potentially  sepa- 
rates the  whey,  and  prepares  it  for  an  actual  separation  by.  tbe 
sieve;  and,  in  chynoical  preparations,  the  acid  liquor,  ordilutiof 
a  large  quaqtity  of  weakening  water,  provokes  a  kind  of  fermeo- 
tation,  whereby  the  suspended  atoms,  in  the  strong  menstruums, 
are  precipitated,  and  so  prepared  for  a  more  facile  separation ;  so, 
that,  indeed,  all  the  engines,  in  nature's  shop,  depend  mainly  upoii. . 
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Hic  right  tone,  texture,  and  operation  of  the  heart.     From  which 
it  seems  apparent  to  me,  which  yet  I  submit  to  clearer  minds,  that 
the  heart  is  further  seryiceable  to  fermentation,  and  other  offices 
6f  nature,  than,  meerly  pump-like,  to  conciliate  motion ;  which 
may  be  further  confirmed,  by  the  site  of  the  heart  in  the  center  of 
the  body ;  as  also,  by  its  firmest  muniments,  by  which  it  is  gari- 
soned  on  its  back  by  the  spine,  on  its  face  by  the  sterhum,  on  its 
sides  by  the  ribs,  under  its  feet  by  the  diaphragm,  and  over  its 
head  by  the  canopy  of  the  pyramidal  thorax,  and,  lastly,  by  its 
buff-coat,  the  pericardium  ;  and,  which  is  not  nothing,  the  curious 
fabrick,  with  various  camcrations,  the  retiform  fibres,  and  various 
passages,  the  uniform  procedure  of  nature,  in  the  formation  of 
the  hearts  of  animals,  whilst  often  it  sports  itself  in  the  building  of 
other  parts,  and  its  primogeniture,  as  appears  by  the   Vesicula 
palpitans  first  formed  in  eggs,  according  to  the  renowned  Harvey, 
the  rudiment  of  the  heart,  and  the  blood's  constant  flux  and  reflux 
to  and  from  the  heart,  even  then  when  the  liver  and  lungs,  though 
famous   bowels,  are  passed  by  unsaluted  in  the  circulation  of  cm^ 
bryo's ;  as  also  nature's  great  care  to  supply  the  defective  passages 
of  those  viscera  by  a  foramen  ovale  in  the  septum  of  the  heart, 
lest  the  intercourse  of  the  blood* with  the  heart  should  be  impeded ; 
which  hole  is  yet  afterwards  precluded,  when  the  infant  is  mid  wived 
into  a  new  world.    Much  of  this  curiosity  of  nature,  about  the 
heart,  seems  utterly  unnecessary,  if  it  served  only  for  motion; 
but  we  are  sure  that  God  and  nature  does  nothing  frustraneously. 
Neither  am  I  yet  satisfied,  that  the  whole  of  the  blood's  motion  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  heart's  pulsation  ;  for  Conringius  aflirms,  that, 
in  live  dissections,  the  blood  strongly  circulates  a  loiig  time  after 
the  left  ventricle  hath  lost  its  pulse ;  yea,  though  the  heart  be  taken 
out,  yet  presently  is  not  the  motion  of  the  blood  destroyed;  which 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  experiment  upon  frogs,  which  leap  so 
nimbly,  and  swim  so  freely,  after  their  hearts  are  exempted,  that 
they  cannot  be  known  from  unwounded  frogs,  that  exercise  in 
their  company  i*  the  story  whereof  that  most  dexterous  anatomist, 
Dr.  Ncedham,  hath  published.   Moreover,  if  a  ligature  be  applied 
to  a  vein  or  artery,  whereby  the  pulse  is  intercepted  with  the  un^* 
dulation  of  the  blood  also,  yet  the  blood,  beyond  the  bond,  runs 
its  course  toward  the  heart ;  and  which  is  so  much  the  more  strange, 
because  it  is  the  motion  of  a  heavy  body,  contrary  to  its  natural 
tendency,  upward.     Moreover,  if  the  pulse  of  the  heart  were  the 
only  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  blood,  why  then  is  not  the  men- 
strual blood  thrust  into  other  parts,  as  well  as  into  the  uterine  ? 
Since  the  other  parts,  equally  with  these,  receive  the  constant 
force  of  the  heart's  even  pulsations   and  impartial  distributions. 
Likewise  we  see,  that  the  animal  spirits  in  the  nerves,  with  their 
juice,  the  iympha  in  its  ducts,  the  chyle  in  its  thoracicks,  the  seed 
in  its  s^minals,  the  urine  in  the  ureters,  and  the  phlegm  in  its 
pituitary  vessels  are  all  in  motion,  without  the  force  of  any  suchr 
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«ngiiie  to  give  the  •rigin  thereto.  Whereapon,  I  uieyt  to  (B0»* 
jocture^  that  oataro  hath  furnbhed  seferal  parti  widi  an  attnctiff . 
power,  the  blood  with  fermentatioD,  and  lOfeii^  veaidf  wHha 
kUid  of  Termicnlar  motion  of  their  own,  no  donbt  esdted  hf  i^ 
BorTet,  the 'porta  with  atinns  in  the  lifer,  which  aenrv  far  a  iNuqpj 
and  the  cara,  or  one  part  of  H,  with  a  pnl&ifick.WMrgjjri^  whieh 
blood  is  thrust  Into  the  right  ventricle,  as  the  leaned  W#l^s«i  as» 
lerts)  by  which  the  motion  of  hnmoars  is  promoted;-  aii4*eoBie- 
fttently,  that  the  rareness  of  the  strncture,  nnweaiiediiest  of  die 
pulsations  of  the  heart,  &c.  are  designed  to  some  higher  cndiy  than 
verelf ,  and  as  such,  to  gif  e  motion,  though  that  tt  doth  with  aa 
emphasis. 

Fourthly^  How  cait  spirits,  both  Tital  and  aainal^  ho.piepared 
and  separated  without  food,  and  frequent  fermentations?  R^  1. 
Whether  there  be  a  flux  of  animal  spirits  through  the' Genus  ner* 
Tosum  seems  yet  not  fully  resolved ;  and,  if  no  flnZf  theii  te 
waste  is  small,  and  a  smaH  reparation  UNlj  supply  a  small  Wfllte* 
But,  I  confess,  I  understand  not  how  narcotick  fnmee.  Bar  fed»h 
dant  humours,  restagnating  in  the  brain,  can  caose  an  apopleqri 
epilepsy,  palsy,  ftc.  ip  the  whole  body,  if  therebenpflnzofspirite 
from  thebrain ;  nor  how  the  hitrt  feom  a  coach  in  the  aeYeath  veHa- 
bre  of  the  back,  mentioned  by  great  Galen,  conld^caoaa  a  palsy  la 
ftree  fingers ;.  nor  why  we  anoint  the  vertebres  of  the  biii^k  for  pel- 
ties  in  the  extreae  parts,  if  there  be  no  flux  of  spirits.     %  Supposing 
a  flux  of  animal  spirits  through  the  nervous  system,  yet,  accor^ng  to 
the  doctrine  of  famous  Dr.  Wharton,*  much  of  the  nervous  juice,  se- 
parated by  the  glandules,  is  returned  by  the  veins  and  lympliaticks, 
Itfid  80  not  lost,  though  infeebled  by  its  peregrination ;  and  mors 
yet  deposited,  according  to  Dr.  Willb,  the  great  reformer  of  phy- 
aick,  by  the  extremity  of  the  nerves  in  the  habit  of.  the  body,  k 
again  retrieved  by  the  lymphaticks,  w|iich,  serving  |n  oQriUis&- 
lieuts  little  or  nothing  to  assimulation,    pnly  sfomewhat  to  tbe 
cherishing  of  the  implanted  spirits,  is  the  more  plentifully  returned, 
|uid  so  the  loss,  thus  far  forth,  less  considerable  than  ordinary*. 
3.  It  is  apparent^  that  there  is  a  decay  of  these  spirits,  as  well  al 
an  obstruction,  in  most  of  these .  abstinents,  as  witnesseth  their 
great  inability  to  motion.    4.  The  fermentations, -mentioned  be- 
fore, though  small,  may  contribute  something  to  the  increase  of 
these  spirits :  for  chymists  know  that  there  are  few  juices  so  insi- 
pid, so  sterile,  but,  by  the  help  of  fermentation,  may  yield  a^ot 
contemptible  spirit.     A,  Those  spirits  that  pass  from  the  brain  to 
the  extremity  of  the  body,  and  thence  returned,  as  before,  by  the 
lymphaticks,  and  that  more  forceably  and  plentifully,  being  ce* 
fleeted  by  the  impervious  cold  and  constipated  skin,  seem  rather 
tired  than  exhausted,  which  may,  by  the  small  ferments  afore- 
mentioned, the  contritiont,  mixtions,  and  exaltations  of  th^ltoart, 
and  the  perpetual  motions  of  the  scarlet  liquor,  be  rarened  and 
folatilised,  to  do^  at  a  dead  lift,  further  good  service*    Q«ltiR' 
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notorious^  that  scents  do  hugely  affect  the  brain ;  as  to  instance  in 
apoplexies^  hysterical  passions,  and  in  some  sort  of  syncopes  and 
cephalalgies,  common  practice  doth  demonstrate.  So  then,  if  feed- 
ing animals  perceive  such  strange  alterations,  by  odoriferous  exha- 
lations, as  of  Assa  faetida,  Galbanum,  Verrucae  Equinae,  &c. 
which,  according  to  the  prodigious  invention  of  the  most  philoso- 
phical Dr.  Willis,  are  able  to  restrain  the  most  violent  explosions 
(like  those  of  gunpowder,  than  which  none  more  violent)  of  the 
nitro-sulphureous  atoms,  with  which,  in  spasmodick  distempers, 
the  nervous  juice  is  impregnated,  and  by  which  it  is  reduced  to  the 
greatest  disorders,  why  may  not  these  abstinents  be  relieved  by 
such  inriched  fumes  also? 

Fifthly^  Without  sleep  no  long  life,  and,  without  food,  no  sleep ; 
for,  say  the  ancients,*  sleep  is  the  binding  up  of  the  first  sensorium, 
or  common-sense,  caused  by  the  food  digesting  in  the  stomach, 
elevating  its  fumes  to  the  brain,  which,  there  condensing,  stop  the 
passages  of  the  animal  spirits,  whereby  they  are  detained  from  their 
just  visitations,  whence  the  senses  are  disabled  for  the  execution  of 
their  offices.  R.  1*  It  is  not  certain,  that  sleep  is  absolutely  ne. 
cessary  to  life,  for  we  read  of  many  that  lived  waking :  It  is  said 
that  Ramus  studied  philosophy  so  incessantly,  that  he  became 
blind,  or  deaf,  or  both,  through  defect  of  sleep.  Rhasis  watched 
so  long  at  hb  study  of  physick,  until,  at  last,  he  could  not  sleep 
at  all;  likewise  a  doctor  of  the  law  studied  so  indefatigably,  that 
he  never  laid  his  eye-lids  together  for  four  mdnths ;  ytt  all  rcco- 
▼e^d  by  the  use  of  hypnoticks.  The  most  inquisitive  Galenist, 
Fernelius,  reports  a  certain  man  to  have  survived  fourteen  months 
waking.  The  grave  Ueurnius  relateth  a  story  from,  he  saith,  a 
truly  learned  man,  Jerom  Montuus,  of  a  noble  matron  that  lived 
thirty-five  years  without  sleep,  nor  hurt  thereby ;  and  of  another 
that  lived  ten  years  waking.  Seneca  reports,  that  Maecenas  lived 
three  years  without  sleep,  and  at  last  was  recovered  by  musick. 
%  But  I  affirm  not  that  our  jejiinants  are  vigilants,  and  therefore 
add,  that,  though  these  persons  receive  no  external  food,  yet  airy 
condensations  and  concretions,  the  phlegmatick  humours,  colli- 
quatiuns  of  the  parts,  &c.  afford  matter  for  such  vapours ;  and  so 
much  the  more  plentifully,  because  they  are  environed  with  a 
thick  wall,  whose  very  crevices,  and  much  more  gates,  and  pub- 
lick  outlets,  are  so  close  shut  up  and  barricadoed,  that  these 
troops  of  exhalations,  that  were  wont  to  be  dispersed,  are  now 
crouded  together,  which,  assaulting  the  brain,  may  do  much  to 
bind  up  her  common-sense.  3.  It  seems  probable,  by  apoplecti-  , 
cal  dormitators,  that  a  cold  humour,  lodged  in  the  brain,  is  a  great 
causer  of  sleep ;  'and  why  such  a  humour  may  not  lodge  in  a  suffi- 
cient proportion,  in  these  constipated  braius,  to  procure  inter- 
mitting sleeps,  i  see  not.    4.  It  is  apparent  that  narcoticks,  as 

■  ♦  Ariitot.  de  Soron.  &  Vigil,  c.  3.  'H  r3  «f«Tii  ti\a^rer%fU  ntHikre^is  mf^  it\ 
^\  Svyour^tfi  iyip7iry.  Galen,  de  Sympt.  Caus.  c.  8.  &  de  M«tu  Mutcul.  c.  4.  Zacut.  LusHaii. 
de  Med.  Fiinc.  HUU  p.  89,  9i»  Vt*  LU>.  t.  Fatbolog.  lib.  de  Mox)>.  Cap.  c  10.  Lib.  d«  Piovl* 
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opium 9  and  in  their  measure,  wines,  tobacco,  &c.  proToke  sleep*; 
not  by  any  cold  quality,  for  they  are  all  profed  to  be  hot,  bot^ 
it  is  probable,  by  adding  such  a  ferment  to  the  blood,  as  renders 
the  spirits,  separated  in  the  brain,  more  torpid,  ignaTe,  and,  con- 
sequently, unapt  to  motion,  and  the  execution  of  their  offices;  or, 
which  is  almost  the  same  thing,  as  renders  the  blood  unapt  for 
separation  of  spirits  in  the  brain's  alembick,  whence  the  wearied 
spirits,  for  want  of  f^esh  supplies,  are  becalmed  and  quiescent.   So 
then,  if  the  humours,  in  the  bodies  of  these  abstinents,  should 
happily  partake  of  these  narcotick   sulphurs,    they  may  prore 
somniferous,  without  the  elevation  of  fumes  from  digestiog  food. 
But,  sir,  lest  you  should  be  startled  at  this  unphilosophical  dis- 
course, in  representing  sleep  rather  as  a  non-emission  of  spirits 
from  the  brains,  than  a  non-immission  of  them  to  the  brain  from 
the  external  senses,  and  consequently,  as  a  negation  of  action, 
rather  than  of  passion,  I  crave  leave  to  mind  you,  that  I  am  not  only 
deficient  in  the  beard,  but  much  more  in  the  brain,  of  some  yery 
great  philosophers,  who  rank  not  only  the  external  senses,  but  the 
£rst  internal,  or  common-sense,  in  the  predicament  of  passions; 
"which,  I  confess,    I  cannot  understand,    because  I  know,  that 
when  dcTOut  persons  are  taken  up  in  divine  services,  though  their 
eyes  be  wide  open,  and  presented  with  various  objects,  yet  they 
see  them  not,  because  they  mind  them  not;  likewito,  when  dili- 
gent students  are  intent  upon  their  books',  they  hear  not  the  clock 
that  strikes  at  their  ears ;  and  sound  sleepers,  with'  lethargical  per- 
sons, feel  not  the  pulling  and  hauling  of  their  friends  that  would 
awake  them,  &c.     From  whence  I  conjecture,  that,  though  ob- 
jects act  ad  ultimum  virium  upon  the  external  senses  in  imprinting 
their  species,  y^t  that  causeth  not  sensation,  except  there  be  an 
actual  attendance  of  the  sensitive  spirits  upon  the  sensible  objects, 
a  framing  of  their  effigies  or  species,  and  a  conveyance  thereof  to 
the  understanding.     Can  you  imagine  that  Columbus's  journey  to 
the  Indies,  his  surveying  that  unknown  world,  and  returning  a 
map  thereof  to  his  own  countrymen,  was  a  mere  passion  of  his, 
and  only  the  action  of  a  novel  jig  of  American  atoms  ?  Or,  Cam- 
den's perambulation  through  all  the  coasts  of  this  island,  with  his 
observations  thereon,  which  he  digested  into  a  valuable  volume, 
was  merely  his  suffering,  but  wholly  the  doing  of  subtile  spirits, 
and  aethereal  globules  magically  charmed  into  a  once  happy  com- 
bination ?   But  to  return,  5.  Cold  juices,  as  of  housleek,  lettuce, 
violets,  &c.  will  conduce  to  our  sleep,  and,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
but  the  juices  in  these  bodies  may  be  cold  enough  to  effect  the 
same.     6.  The  animal  spirits,  in  these  persons,  being  but  languid, 
are  the  less  active,  and,  consequently,  can  give  the  fewer  repulses 
to  the  insinuating  courtships  of  somniferous  causes.     7.  The  spi- 
rits of  these  languishers,  it  is  probable,  are  scant  and  defective, 
and,  therefore,  easily  tired  by  their  constant  operations,  and  con- 
sequently easily  persuaded,  either  by  a  command  of  the  heaven- 
born  soul,  or  an  exhalation  from  the  earthy  body,  to  yield  to  this 
temporary  death.     8.  Great  security  of  mind,  pleasing  fancier, 
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either  from  imagination,  such  as  some  of  these  are  said  to  be 
swelled  withal,  or  from  the  sensto  affected  by  musick,  dropping 
waters,  gliding  rirers,  whistling  winds,  &c.  are  usual  promoters 
of  insensation.  By  all  which  you  may  perceive,  that  there  are 
more  doors  to  our  bed-chamber  than  one. 

Thus,  sir,  to  satisfy  your  curiosity,  I  have  traveled  somewhat 
an  unbeaten,  yet  not  altogether  unpleasant  path;  and,  that  I 
might  not  return  these  fruits  of  my  travels  as  jejune  and  sterile  as 
the  country  visited,  I  have,  therefore,  taken  a  slight  view  of  some 
of  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  as  also  of  the  stately  superstruc- 
tures of  the  new  model,  that  occurred  in  our  journey.  Yet  there 
is  one  thing  remaining,  that  should  have  been  premised,  and  that 
is,  an  exact  history  of  our  damsel ;  but  that  yon  cannot  e;^pect, 
because  you  did  not  demand ;  and,  I  suppose,  you  did  not  d<»^ 
mand,  because  you  knew  I  was  unable  to  perform.  Yet,  that  I 
might  not  seem  to  build  on  the  sands,  I  shall  present  you  with  & 
short  narrative,  received  since  1  began  this  discourse,  from  a  per- 
son of  known  ingenuity  and  honesty,  and  therefore  most  worthy 
of  credit: 

^  This  abstinent  is  one  Martha  Taylor,  a  young  damsel,  born 

<  of  mean  parentage^  inhabiting  not  far  from  Bakewell  in  Derby* 
^  shire  ;  who,  receiving  a  blow  on  the  back  from  a  miller,  became 

*  a  prisoner  to  her  bed>for  several  days;  which  being  expired,  she 
^  obtained  some  enlargement  for  a  time,  but,  by  increasing  dis* 
^  tempers,  was  quickly  remanded  to  her  bed-prison  again  ;  where 
^  continuing  some  time,  she  found,  at  last,  a  defect  in  her  guia« 
^  and,  quickly  after,  a  dejection  of  appetite,  so  that,  about  the 
^  twenty-second  of  December,  Anuo  16(i7,  she  began  to  abstain 
'  from  all  solid  food,  and  so  hath  continued  (except  something  so 
^  small,  at  the  seldom  ebbings  of  her  distemper,  as  is  altogether 
^  inconsiderable)  till  within  a  fortnight  before  the  date  hereof^ 

*  which  amounts  to  thirteen  months  and  upwards  ;  as  also  from  all 
'  other  sorts,  both  of  meats  and  drinks»  except  now  and  then  4 
^  few  drops  of  the  syrup  of  stewed  prunes,  water  and  sugar,  or  the 

<  juice  of  a  roasted  raisin,  &c.  but  these  repasts  are  used  so  seldom^ 
^  and  in  such  very  small  quantities,  as  are  prodigiously  insufficient 

*  for  su;$teutation.  She  evacuates  nothing  by  urine,  or  stool ;  she 
^  spits  not,  that  I  can  hear  of,  but  her  lips  are  often  dry,  for  which 

<  cause  she  takes  water  and  sugar  with  a  feather,  or  some  other 
^  liquids ;  but  the  palms  of  her  hands  are  often  moist,  her  coun<* 
^  tenance  fresh  and  lively,  her  voice  clear  and  audible,  in  discourse 
^  she  is  free,  her  belly  flapped  to  her  back-bone,  so  that  it  may  be 
^  felt  through  her  intestines,  whence  a  great  cavity  is  admitted 
^  from  the  Cartilago  ensiformis  to  the  navel ;  and,  though  her 
^.  upper  parts  be  less  emaciated,  though  much  too,  yet  her  lower 
^  parts  are  very  languid,  and  unapt  for  motion,  and  the  skin 

*  thereof  defiled  with  a  dry  prurigiubus  scurf,  for  which,  of  late^ 
^  they  have  washed  them  with  milk.  She  sleeps  so  sparingly,  that 
f  once  she  continued  five  weeks  waking,  I  hear  nothing  ot  any 
^  extraordinary  previous  sanctity,    though, .  since  her  a^Uction^ 
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^  being  confined  to  kcr  bed,  which 'lieth  in  a  lower  room,  by  ili« 
^  £re-side,  she  hath  learned  to  read;  and  being  risitad  so  plenti. 
*  fall  J  by  the  curious  from  many  parts,  as  also  by  tbe  religious  of 

<  all  persuasions,  she  hath  attained  some  knowledge  in  sacrad 
^  mysteries,  but  nothing  of  enthusiasm,  that  she  pretends  veto. 
^  And,  lest  slie  should  prove  a  cheat,  she  hath  been  diligently 

<  watched  by  physicians,  surgeons,  and  other  persons,  for,  at 
^  least,  a  fortnight  together,    by  the  appointment  of  the  noble 

<  Earl  of  Devonshire,  as  is  already  published  by  Mr.  Robing  B.  of 
^  D.  that  is,  ballad-maker  of  Derby,  whose  ballad,  ihey  say,  dotk 
^  much  excel  his  book.  Likewise  several'  other  persons,  at  other 
^  times,  have  been  pleased  to  watch  for  their  own  satisfaction,  whO) 
^  detecting  no  fraud,  have  given  the  account  above-mentioned; 
^  which  was,  for  the  main,  confirmed  to  me  by  a  sophy,  the 
^  renown  of  whose  wisdom  hath  often  made  England  to  ring,  who 
^  assured  me,  that  he  had  an  exact  account  of  her.' 

This  story  being  born  thus  out  of  due  time,  it  may  seem  neces- 
sary to  make  some  reflexions  therefrom  on  the  precedent  discourse. 
And  1.  Her  age  confirms  the  probability  of  a  ferment  inthese- 
minals.     2.  An  antipathy  to  meat  was  not  the  promoter  of  the 
tragedy,  but  an  inability  to  swallow.      3.  Her  assumptions  of 
liquors,  though  seldom  and  slender,  contributed  not  only  to  a  pe- 
tite concoction  in  the  ventricle,  but  also  to  a  fermentation  in  the 
heart.     4.  Her  restrained  evacuations,  by  urine  and  stool,  add 
much  to  her  moisture,  as  well  as  to  our  trouble  to  render  tbe  assump- 
tion and  non-evacuation  consistent;  to  the  performance  whereof, 
let  it  be  remembered,  that,  in  this  respect,  she  was  formerly  com- 
pared to  embryo's,  who  use  no  excretion  by  the  fundament,  bat 
retain,  in  their  intestines,  the  more  crass  feculencies,  till  the  time 
of  their  exclusion,  the  uterine  embraces;  which  is  the  rather  to 
be  admitted,  because  she,  as  well  as  they,  receives  nothing  but 
liquids  ;  only  in  this  she  difTers,  they  evacuate,  by  the  urachus^ 
into  the  allantoides  their  urinal  excrement,  but  she  hath  no  excre- 
tion of  urine  at  all;  the  defect  whereof  may  yet  be  supplied  bjr 
these  three  advantages,  which  she  hath  above  them,  as  are  her  ex- 
piration, extraordinary  transpiration  in  the  palms  of  her  hands, 
and  the  far  smaller  quantity  of  liquors  that  she  receives.     5.  Her 
non-excretion,  and  the  dryness  of  her  mouth,  argue  the  remand- 
ing  of  the  humours  to  the  further  services  of  nature.     6.  The  atro- 
phy of  the  parts,  and  inability  to  motion,  seem  to  argue  a  defect 
of  nervous  juice  and  animal  spirits;  which  weakens  the  necessity 
of  our  giving  a  perfect  account,  how  nature  may  be  completelj 
sustained  in  the  absence  of  food.     7.  Her  impetiginous  eruptions 
argue  the  saltness  of  her  blood,  which  adds  the  greater  probabilitj 
to  the  several  saline  ferments  mentioned  before.     8.  Her  sparing 
sleep  shews  not  only  the  no  necessity  of  the  otdinary  measures  of 
healthful  dormitators,  but  also  that  sleep  may  be  conciliated  other- 
"»se,  than  by  the  powerful  mediation  of  fuming  food.     9.  There 

o  cause,  from  any  antecedent  sanctity,  to  ascribe  this  miran- 
}  production  tq  miraculous  causes.     iO*  Her  abode^  in  a  lower 
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room,  doth  accommodate  her  with  a  moister  air,  which  is  more 
generative  of  humours.  11.  Her  propinquity  to  the  fire  conduceth 
to  the  extraneous  reception  of  igneous  atoms.  12.  Her  non.pre- 
tensions  to  reyelations,  and  the  constant  visits  she  receires  from 
persons  of  all  forms,  may  serve  to  occlude,  not  only  the  mouths, 
that  are  so  unevangelical,  as  to  cry  her  up  for  a  miracle,  but  those 
also,  that  are  so  unphilosophical,  as  to  cry  her  down  for  the  cheat 
of  a  faction. 

Now,  sir,  should  I  take  my  hand  from  the  table,  did  I  not  sus^ 
pect,  that  some  one  may  possibly  reply  upon  me  and  say,  if  I 
take  it  to  be  possible  to  live  without  food,  it  is  a  wonder  I  fall 
not  myself  to  this  piece  of  frugality ;  I  therefore  add,  though 
with  this  jejune  table  one  may  possibly  live,  yet  it  follows  not  that 
I  can ;  for,  according  to  the  old  saying,  *  That,  which  is  one 
man's  meat,  is  another  man's  poison  ;'  and,  even  in  physick,  it  is 
affirmed  by  that  noble  philosopher,  Esquire  Boyle  ^  (a  worthy 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  whose  admirable  designs  I  would 
you  should  know  that  I  am  a  great  admirer)  that  some  medicines, 
as. particularly  salt  of  amber,  is  effectual  lor  epileptical  children, 
not  so  for  adult  ^pilepticks;  and  the  deserving  Dr.  Castle  affirms  ^ 
that  Merenr.  dale,  is  more  safe  for  children,  than  grown  persons, 
especially  if  irrigated  with  acidities.  But,  sir,  I  find  myself 
launching  into  a  wide  sea ;  I  shall  therefore  tack  about  to  do  my 
devoir,  and  crave  your  acceptance  of  this  slender  offering,  and 
your  Quietus  est  for  the  present,  giving  you  assurance,  that,  ia . 
so  doing,  you  may  hereafter  command,  Sir, 

Your  observant  Servant, 

JO.  REYNOLDS, 

King^s-^Norton^  Feb.  22,  1668. 

«  Sccft.   Chym.  p.  %l\.  t  Chy^.  Gal.  p.  S8, 
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SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH'S  TROUBLES. 

"WITH   THE 

Taking  away  the  Lands  and  Castle  of  Sherbum  in  Dorset  frov 
him  and  his  IJeirs,  being  his  indubitable  Inheritance. 

London,  printed  for  W,  T,  1669. 
Quartu,  contaiping  Eleven  Pages. 

To  the  Right  Honourable,  the  Commons  of  England,  assembled 
in  Parliament.  The  humble  Petition  of  Carew  Raldgh,  Esq. 
only  Son  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  late  deceased, 

Humbly  shewetli, 
That  whereas  your  petitioner  conceiveth,  that  his  late  father*  Sir  Walter Ralrigh, 
was  roost  unjustly  and  illegally  condemned  and  executed  ;  and  his  landsand 
castle  of  Sherburn  wrongfully  taken  from  him  and  his,  as  may  more  at  large  ap* 
pear  by  this  brief  narrative  hereunto  annexed;  the  particulars  whereof  your  pe- 
titioner  is,  upon  due  proofs,  ready  to  make  good  :  Your  petitioner,  therefore, 
humbly  subuiiiting  to  the  great  jusHce  and  integrity  of  this  house  f  which  is  no 
way  more  inuinfcstod,  than  by  relieving  the  oppressed)  humbly  craveth,  tliat 
he  may  receive  such  Kutisfacliun,  for  these  his  grcut  oppressions  and  losses,  as  to 
the  wisdom  und  clemency  of  this  honourable  house  shall  seem  fit. 

And  your  petitioner  shall  humbly  pray,  &c. 

WHEN  King  James  came  into  England,  he  found  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  (hy  the  favour  of  his  late  mistress  Queen  Elisabeth) 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  lord  lieutenant  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  captain  of  the  guard,  and  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Jer- 
sey; with  a  large  possession  of  lands  both  in  England  and  Ireland. 
The  king  for  some  weeks  used  him  with  great  kindness,  and  was 
pleased  to  acknowledge  divers  presents,  which  he  had  received 
from  him  beins;  in  Scotland,  for  which  he  gave  him  thanks.  But 
finding  him  (as  he  said  himself)  a  martial  man,  addicted  to  foreign 
affairs,  and  great  actions,  he  feared,  lest  he  should  engage  him  in  a 
war,  a  thing  most  hated,  and  contrary  to  the  king's  nature. 
Wherefore  be  began  to  look  upon  him  with  a  jealous  eye,  especi- 
ally after  he  had  presented  him  with  a  book,  wherein,  with  great 
animosity,  he  opposed  the  peace  with  Spain,  then  in  treaty,  per- 
suading  the  king  rather  vigorously  to  prosecute  the  war  with  that 
prince,  then  in  hand,  promising,  and  that  with  great  probability, 
within  few  years  to  reduce  the  West-Indies  to  his  obedience.  But 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  enemies,  soon  discovering  the  king's  humour, 
resolved  at  once  to  rid  the  king  of  this  doubt  and  trouble,  and  to 

•  This  is  tht  lOOth  "Kumbei  \n  U\t  C«Ltalo«5^i«  of  Pamphleu  in  the  Harleian  Libnuy. 
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in  rich  themseltes  with  the  lands  and  offices  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
Wherefore  they  plotted  to  accuse  him,  and  the  Lord  Cobham,  a 
simple  passionate  man,  but  of  very  nobli  birth  and  great  possessi^. 
ens,  of  high  treason.  The  particulars  of  their  accusation  I  am  uU. 
terly  ignorant  of,  and  I  think  all  men,  both  then  and  now  linng; 
only  I  find  in  general  terms,  they  were  accused  for  plotting  with 
the  Spaniard,  to  bring  in  a  foreign  army,  and  proclaim  the  infants 
of  Spain,  Queen  of  England;  but  without  any  proofs,  and  the 
thing  itself  as  ridiculous  as  impossible.  Howe?er,  Sir  Walter  Ra-- 
leigh  was  condemned  without  any  witness  brought  in  against  him, 
and  the  Lord  Cobham,  who  was  pretended  to  have  accused  hini 
barely  in  a  letter,  in  another  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  upon 
his  salvation,  cleared  him  of  all  treason,  or  treasonable  actions 
either  against  king  or  state  to  his  knowledge ;  which  original  let. 
ter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Carew  Raleigh,  son  of  Sir  Walter^ 
to  be  produced  at  any  time.  Upon  this  condemnation,  all  his 
lands  and  offices  were  seized,  and  himself  committed  close  prisoner 
to  the  Tower;  but  they  found  his  Castle  of  Sherburn,  and  the. 
lands  thereunto  belonging,  to  be  long  before  entailed  on  his  chil. 
drcn,  so  that  he  could  not  forfeit  it,  but  during  his  own  life.  And 
the  king,  finding  in  himself  the  iniquity* of  Sir  Walter's  condemn-- 
ation,  gaye  him  all  what  he  had  forfeited,  again,  but  still  kept  him 
close  prisoner*  Seven  years  after  his  imprisonment,  he  enjoyed 
Sherburn ;  at  which  time  it  fell  out,  that  one  Mr.  Robert  Car,  a 
young  Scotch  gentleman,  grew  in  great  favour  with  the  king;  and 
having  no  fortune,  they  contrived  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  fu. 
ture  greatness  upon  the  ruins  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Whereupon 
they  called  the  conveyance  of  Sherburn  in  question,  in  the  Exche- 
quer chamber,  and  for  want  of  one  single  word  (which  word  was 
found  notwithstanding  in  the  paper-book,  and  was  only  the  over- 
sight of  a  clerk)  they  pronounced  the  conveyance  invalid,  and 
Sherburn  forfeited  to  the  crown;  a  judgment  easily  to  be  foreseen 
without  witchcraft,  since  his  chiefest  judge  was  his  greatest  enemy, 
and  the  case  argued  between  a  poor  friendless  prisoner,  and  a  king 
of  England. 

Thus  was  Sherburn  given  to  Sir  Robert  Car  (after  Earl  of  Som-. 
erset;)  the  Lady  Raleigh*  with  her  children,  humbly  and  earnestly 
petitioning  the  kinn;  for  compassion  on  her,  and  her's,  could  obtain 
no  other  answer  from  hi^m,  but  that  he  mnn  have  the  land,  he  mun 
have  it  for  Car.  She  being  a  woman  of  a  very  high  spirit,  and  no- 
ble birth  and  breeding,  fell  down  upon  her  knees,  with  her  hands 
heaved  up  to  heaven,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  spirit,  beseechcd  God 
Almighty  to  look  upon  the  justice  of  her  cause,  and  punish  those 
who  had  so  wrongfully  exposed  her«  and  her  poor  children,  to  ruin 
and  beggary.  What  hath  happened  since  to  that  royal  family,  is 
too  sad  and  disastrous  for  me  to  repeat,  and  yet  too  Visible  not  to 
be  discerned.  But  to  proceed:  Prince  Henry,  hearing  the  king 
had  given  Sherburn  to  Sir  Robert  Car,  came  with  some  anger  to 

*  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  who  was  anraigaed,  in  Queea 
BIary*s  time,  and  a^uitted.    See  Fox'r  Acts  and  Monuments. 
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his  father,  desiring  he  would  be  pleased  io  besfow  Sfaerbnra  upoa 
him,  alledging  that  it  was  a  place  of  great  strength  and  beautj^ 
which  he  much  liked,  but  indeed,  with  an  intetition  to  give  it  back 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whom  he  much  esteemed. 

The  king  who  wax  unwilling  to  refuse  any  of  that  prince*!  de« 
aires,  (for  indei^,  they  were  most  commonly  delirered  in  such  lan^ 
goage,  as  sounded  rather  like  a  demand  than  an  in  treaty)  granted 
his  request;  and,  to  satisfy  his  fairourite,  gare  hiip  fire  and  twenty, 
thousand  pounds  in  ready  money,  so  far  was  the  king  or  crown 
from  gaining  by  this  purchase.  But  that  excellent  prince,  withm 
a  few  months,  was  taken  away ;  how  and  by  what  means  is  sni-i 
pected  by  all,  and  I  fear  was  then  too  well  known  by  manyi 
After  his  death,  the  king  gave  Sherbum  again  to  Sir  Robert  Gar, 
who  not  many  years  after,  by  the  name  of  £arl  of  Somerset,  was 
arraigned  and  conilemncd  for  poisoning  Sir  Thomas  OTerbnry, 
and  lost  all  his  lands.  Then  Sir  John  Digby,  now  Earl  of  Bristol 
begged  Sherburn  of  the  king,  and  had  it.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  be- 
ing of  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  perfect  health,  had  now  worn 
out  sixteen  years  imprisonment,  and  had  seen  the  duastrous  end  of 
all  his  greatest  enemies;  so  that,  new  persons  and  new  interests 
now  springing  up  in  court,  he  found  means  to  obtain  his  liberty, 
but  upon  condition,  to  go  a  voyage  to  Guiana,  in  discovery  of  a 
gold  mine.  That  unhappy  voyage  is  well  known,  almost,  to  all 
men,  and  how  he  was  betrayed  from  the  very  beginning,  his  letteis 
and  designs  being  discovered  to  Gondamore,  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador, whereby  he  found  such  opposition  upon  the  place,  that 
though  he  took  and  fired  the  town  of  St.  Thoma,  yet  he  lost  his 
eldest  son  in  that  service,  and  being  desperately  sick  himself,  was 
made  frustrate  of  all  his  hopes. 

Immediately  upon  his  return  home,  he  wa^  made  prisoner,  and 
by  the  violent  pursuit  of  Gondamore,  and  some  others,  who  could 
not  think  their  es(atcs  safe,  while  his  head  was  upon  his  shoulders, 
the  king  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  his  former  condemnation 
sixteen  years  past,  being  not  able  to  take  away  his  life  for  any  new 
action  ;  and  though  he  had  given  him  a  commission  under  the 
broad-seal  to  execute  martial  law  upon  his  own  soldiers,  which 
was  conceived,  by  the  best  lawyers,  a  full  pardon  for  any  offence 
committed  before  that  time,  without  any  further  trouble  of  the 
law,  <:ut  off  his  head. 

Here  justice  was  indeed  blind,  blindly  executing  one  and  the 
same  person  upon  one  and  the  same  condemnation,  for  things  con- 
tradictory;  for. Sir  Waiter  Raleigh  was  condemned  for  being  a 
friend  to  the  Spaniard,  and  lost  his  life  for  being  their  utter  enemj. 
Thus  kings,  when  they  will  do  what  they  please,  please  not  him 
they  should,  God,  and,  having  made  their  power  subservient  to 
tfieir  will,  deprive  themselves  of  that  just  power  whereby  othcn 
are  subservient  to  them.  To  proceed:  Mr.  Carew  Raleigh,  only 
son  of  Sir  Walter,  being  at  this  time  a  youth  of  about  thirteen, 
bred  at  Oxford,  after  five  years,  came  to  court,  and,  by  the  favour 
of  the  right  honourable  William  Earl   of  Pembroke,  his  noble 
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kiasmati,  hoped  to  obtain  some  redress  in  his  misfortunes ;  bnt  the 
king,  not  liking  his  countenance,  said,  he  appeared  to  him  like  the 
ghost  of  his  father ;    whereupon  the  earl  adrised  him  to  trarely 
^hich  he  did  until  the  death  of  king  James,  which  happened  about 
a  year  after.     Then  coming  over,  and  a  parliament  sitting,  he,  ac» 
cording  to  the  custom  of  this  land,  addressed  himself  to  them  bj 
petition  to  be  restored  in  blood,  thereby  to  inable  him  to  inherit 
such  lands,  as  might  come  unto  him  either  as  heir  to  his  father,  or 
any  other  way ;    but,  his  petition  haying  been  twice  read  in  the 
lords  house,  King  Charles  sent  Sir  James  Fullerton  (then  of  the 
bed-chamber)  unto  Mr.  Raleigh,  to  command  him  to  come  unto 
him ;  and,  being  brought  into  the  king's  chamber  by  the  said  Sir 
James,  the  king,  after  using  him  with  great  ciTility,  notwithstand. 
ing  told  him  plainly,  that,  when  he  was  prince,  he  had  promised 
the  Earl  of  Bristol  to  secure  his  title  to  Sherburn  against  the  heirs 
of  Sir  Walter  lialeigh ;  whereupon  the  earl  had  given  him,  then 
prince,  ten-thousand  pounds,  that  now  he  was  bound  to  make 
good  his  promise,  being  king ;  that  therefore,  unless  he  would  quit 
all  his  right  and  title  to  Sherbourn,  he  neither  could  nor  would 
pass  his  bill  of  restoration.     Mr.  Raleigh  urged  the  justice  of  his 
cause;  that  he  desired  only  the  liberty  of  a  subject,  and  to  be  left 
to  the  law,  which  was  never  denied  any  free-man.     Notwithstand- 
ing all  which  allegations,  the  king  was  resolute  in  his  denial,  and 
so  left  him.     After  which  Sir  James  Fullerton  used  many  argu- 
ments to  persuade  submission  to  the  king's  will ;    as,  the  impossi- 
bility of  contesting  with  kingly  power;  the  not  being  restored  in 
blood,  which  brought  along  with  it  so  many  inconveniencies,  that 
it  was  not  possible  without  it  to  possess  or  e^joy  any  lands  or  estate 
in  this  kingdom  ;  the  not  being  in  a  conditioi^  if  his  cloke  were' 
taken  from  his  back,  or  hat  from  his  head,  to  sue  for  restitution. 
All  which  things  being  considered,  together  with  splendid  promi- 
ses of  great  preferment  in  court,  and  particular  favours  from  the 
king  not  improbable,   wrought  much  in  the  mind  of  young  Mr. 
Raleigh,  being  a  person  not  full  twenty  years  old,  left  friendless 
and  fortuneless,  and  prevailed  so  far,  that  he  submittted  to  the 
king's  win. 

Whereupon-there  was  an  act  passed  for  his  restoration,  and,  to- 
gether with  it,  a  settlement  of  Sherburn  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol; 
and,  in  shew  of  Some  kind  of  recompence,  four-hundred  pounds  a 
year  pension,  during  life,  granted  \o  Mr.  Raleigh  after  the  death 
of  his  mother,  who  had  that  sum  paid  unto  her,  during  life,  in  lieu, 
of  jointure. 

Thus  have  I,  u'ith  as  much  brevity,  humility,  and  candour  (as 
the  nature  of  the  case  will  permit)  related  the  pressures,  force,  and 
injnstice  committed  upon  a  poor  oppressed,  though  not  undeserv- 
ing *,  family ;  and  have  forborne  to  specify  the  names  of  those, 

*  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  discovered  Virginia  at  his  own  charge,  which  cost  him  forty-thousand 
pounds.  He  was  the  first,  of  all  the  Lnglish,  that  discovered  Ouiana  in  the  West-Indies.  He 
took  the  IskindsQfFayall  from  the  Spaniard,  and  did  most  signal  and  eminent  service  at  tlie 
taking  of  Cadiz.  He  took  from  the  Spaniard  the  greatest  and  richest  Carick,  that  ever  came' 
into  &igland :  And  auothcr  ship  laden  with  nothing  but  gold,  pearU>  and  oo«hin«al. 
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wlio  were  iniinimeiits  of  this  e?il,  Imt  I  shoaU  te-lliaa^frtr  kiit 
tti  rodination  to  scandalise  particular,  and  perduace  aqU*  Iki. 
■dues. 

Upon  the  consideration  of  all  which,  I  homblj  submit  asyself  t» 
^e  commons  of  England,  now  represented  in  parliament;  desire 
Ing,  according  to  their  great  wisdoofr  and  justice,  tlmt  Hi^  will 
light  me  and  my  posterity,  according  to  their  (yim  bcstlil|iB|| 
haTing,  in  my  own  person  (though  bred  at  court),  nerer  oi^NMsd 
any  of  their  just  rights  and  priril^es,  and,  for  thn  future,  belii§ 
resolved  to  range  myself  under  the  banner  of  the  conmoni  of  Eng- 
land ;  and,  so  far  forth  as  education  and  iatheriy  initruction.Qui 
|Mre?ail,  promise  the  same  for  two  sons  whom  God  bath  senliot; 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  HIS  UFE  AND  DEATH. 

Whereonto  are  anne^red  his  last  Speech  and  Epitspbi^  XnHeadedsi 
a  serere  Reflectibif  on  the  too  great  Fondness  of  Englitb  Ladies 
towards  French  Footmen,  which,  at  that  Time  of  Day^  was  a 

too  common  complaint 


-Si  qoii 
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CLAUDE  da  Vail  was  bom,  anno  1643,  at  Doqifront  in  Nor« 
mandy,  a  place  very  famous  for  the  excellency  and  healthfal- 
ness  of  the  air,  and  for  the  production  of  mercnriai  wits.  At  tlie 
time  of  his  birth,  (as  we  have  since  found,  by  rectification  of  bis 
nativity,  by  accidents)  there  was  a  conjunction  of  Venus  andMer« 
cnry,  certain  presages  of  very  good  fortune,  but  of  a  short  con* 
tinnance.  His  father  was  Pierre  du  Vail,  a  miller;  his  mother 
Marguerite  De  la  Roche,  a  taylor's  daughter.  I  hear  no  hurt  of 
his  parents,  they  liyed  in  as  much  reputation  and  honesty,  as- their 
conditions  and  occupations  would  permit 

There  are  some  that  confidently  aver  he  was  born  in  Smock-alley 
without  Bishopsgate  ;  that  his  father  was  a  cook,  and  sold  boiled 
beef  and  porridge.  But  this  report  is  as  false  as  it  is  defamatory 
and  malicious,  and  it  is  easy  to  disprove  it  several  ways;  I  will 
only  urge  one  demonstrative  argument  against  it:  If  he  had  beeft 
born  there,  he  had  been  no  Frenchman,  but  if  he  had  been  no 
Frenchman,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  he  should  have  been  so  muek 
beloved  in  his  life,  and  lamented  at  his  death  by  the  £nglish  ladiek 

His  father  and  mother  had  not  been  long  married^  when  Jdargae* 
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rite  longed  for  pudding  and  mince  pye,  M'hich  the  good  man  was 
fain  to  beg  for  her  at  an  English  merchant's  in  Ronen,  which  was 
9.  certain  sign  of  his  inclination  to  England.  They  were  rery  merry 
at  his  christening,  and  his  father,  without  any  grumbling,  paid  also 
then  the  fees  for  his  burial;  which  is  an  extraordinary  custom  at 
Domfront,  not  exercised  any  where  else  in  all  France,  and  of 
which  I  account  myself  obliged  to  give  the  reader  a  particulair 
account. 

In  the  days  of  Charles  the  Ninth  of  that  name,  the  curate  of 
Domfront  (for  so  the  French  name  him  whom  wc  call  parson  and 
Ticar)  out  of  his  own  head,  began  a  strange  innovation  and  oppres- 
sion in  that  parish ;  that  is,  he  absolutely  denied  to  baptise  any  of 
their  children,  if  they  would  not  at  the  same  time  pay  him  also  the 
funeral  fees ;  and  what  was  worse,  he  would  give  them  no  reason 
for  this  alteration,  but  only  promised  to  enter  bond  for  himself  and 
his  successors,  that  hereafter  all  persons,  paying  so  at  their  christ- 
ening, should  be  buried  gratis:  What  think  ye  the  poor  people  did 
in  this  case?  They  did  not  pull  his  surplice  over  his  ears,  nor  tear 
his  mass.book,  nor  throw  crickets  at  his  head;  no,  they  humbly 
desired  him  to  alter  his  resolution,  and  amicably  reasoned  it  with 
him ;  but  he,  being  a  capricious  fellow,  gave  them  no  other  an- 
swer, but,  ^  What  I  have  done,  I  have  done.  Take  your  remedy 
where  you  can  find  it;  'tis  not  for  men  ot  my  coat  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  my  actions  to  the  laity.'  Which  was  a  surly  and  quarrel, 
some  answer,  and  unbefitting  a  priest.  Yet  this  did  not  provoke 
his  parishioners  to  speak  one  ill  word  against  his  person  or  function, 
or  to  do  any  illegal  act.  They  only  took  the  regular. way  of  com- 
plaining of  him  to  his  ordinary,  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  Upon 
summons,  he  appears;  the  Archbishop  takes  him  up  roundly^  tells 
him,  He  deserves  deprivation,  if  that  can  be  proved  which  is  ob- 
jected against  him :  And  asked  him,  What  he  had  to  say  for  him- 
self ?  After  his  dne  reverence,  he  answers.  That  he  acknowledges 
the  fact,  to  save  the  time  of  examining  witnesses ;  but  desires  his 
Grace  to  bear  his  reasons,  and  then  do  unto  him  as  he  shall  see 
cause*  ^  I  have  been'','  says  he,  ^  curate  of  this  parish  these  seven 
years;  in  that  time  1  have,  one  year  with  another,  baptised  a  hun- 
dred children,  and  buried  not  one.  At  first  I  rejoiced  at  my  good 
fortune,  to  be  placed  in  so  good  an  air;  but,  looking  into  the  re- 
gister-book, L  found,  for  a  hundred  years  back,  near  the  same  num- 
ber yearly  baptised,  and  not  one  above  five  years  old  buried :  And, 
which  did  more  amaze  me,  I  find  the  number  of  the  communicants 
to  be  no  greater  now  than  they  were  then :  This  seemed  to  me  a ' 
great  mystery;  but,  upon  further  enquiry,  I  found  out  the  ti;ue 
cause  of  it;  for  all  that  are  born  at  Domfront  were  hanged  at 
Koueii,  I  did  this  to  keep  my  parishioners  from  hanging,  eucou. 
raging  them  to  die  at  home,  the  burial  duties  being  already  paid.' 

The  Archbishop  demanded  of  the  parishioners.   Whether  this  ^ 
was  true  or  not?  They  answered.  That  too  many  of  them  came  to 
that  unluckyend  at  Rouen.  '  Well  then,' said  he,  *  I  approve  of  what 
the  curate  has  done,  and  will  cause  my  secretary,  in  perpetuam  rd 
VOL.  VII.  eg 
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memoriam^  to  make  an  act  of  it ;'  which  act  the  carate  carried  home 
ivith  him,  and  the  parish  chearfuily  submitted  to  it,  and  haTefoand 
much  good  by  it ;  for,  within  less  than  twenty  years,  there  died 
fifteen  of  natural  deaths,  and  now  there  die  three  or  four  yearly. 

But,  to  return  to  Du  Vail,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  expected  that  I 
should,  in  a  true  history,  play  the  romancer,  and  describe  all  bis 
actions  from  his  cradle  to  his  saddle,  telling  what  childish  sports 
he  was  best  at,  and  who  were  his  play-fellows ;  that  were  enough 
to  make  the  truth  of  the  whole  narration  suspected ;  only  one  im- 
portant accident  I  ought  not  to  omit. 

An  old  friar,  accounted  very  expert  in  physiognomy  and  judicial 
astrology,  came  on  a  time  to  see  old  Du  Vail  and  his  wife  (for  so 
we  call  him  to  distinguish  him  from  his  sou).  They  had  then,  by 
extraordinary  good  fortune,  some  Norman  wine,  that  is,  cider,  in 
their  house,  of  which  they  were  Tery  liberal  to  this  old  friar,  whoa 
they  made  heartily  welcome,  thinking  nothing  too  good  for  hira. 

For  those  silly  people,  who  know  no  better,  account  it  a  great 
honour  and  favour,  when  any  religious  person,  as  a  priest  or  friar, 
are  pleased  to  gi?e  them  a  ?isit,  and  to  eat  and  drink  with  them. 
As  these  three  were  sitting  by  the  fire,  and  chirping  orer  their 
cups,  in  comes  Claude,  and  broke  the  friar^s  dranght,  who  &ied 
his  eyes  attentively  upon  him,  without  speaking  one  word  for  the 
space  of  half  an  hour,  to  the  amazement  of  Claude's  parents,  who, 
seeing  the  friar  neither  speak  nor  drink,  imagined  he  was  sick,  and 
courteously  asked  him,  ^  Brother,  what  ails  you  ?  Are  you  not 
well  ?  Why  do  you  look  so  upon  our  son  ?'  The  friar,  haying  rou- 
sed  himself  out  of  his  extasy,  '  Is  that  stripling,'  says  he,  '  your 
son?'  To  which,  after  they  had  replied.  Yes,  ^  Come  hither,  boy,* 
quoth  he;  and,  looking  upon  his  head,  he  perceived  he  had  two 
crowns,  a  certain  sign  that  he  should  be  a  traveller*  '  This  child,' 
says  he,  '  will  be  a  traveller,  and  he  shall  never,  during  his  life,  be 
long  without  money ;  and,  wherever  he  goes,  he  will  be  in  extraor- 
dinary favour  with  women  of  the  highest  condition.'  Now,  from 
this  story,  the  certainty  of  physiognomy  and  judicial  astrology  is 
evidently  proved;  so  that  from  henceforward  whoever  shall  pre- 
sume to  deny  it,  ought  not  to  bo  esteemed  a  person  in  his  right 
wits. 

Pierre  and  Marguerite  looked  upon  the  friar  as  an  oracle,  and 
mightily  rejoiced  at  their  son's  good  fortune  ;  but  it  could  not  en- 
ter into  their  imagination,  how  this  should  come  to  pass,  having 
nothing  to  leave  him  as  a  foundation  to  build  so  great  a  structure 
upon. 

The  boy  grew  up,  and  spoke  the  language  of  the  country  flu- 
ently, which  is  lawyers  French,  and  which  (if  1  should  not  ofiend 
the  ladies,  in  comparing  our  language  with  theirs)  is  as  much  infe- 
rior to  that  at  Paris,  as  Devonshire  or  Somersetshire  English  to 
that  spoken  at  White-hall. 

I  speak  not  this  to  disgrace  him,  for,  could  he  have  spoke  never 
so  good  French,  it  is  not  in  such  high  esteem  there  as  it  is  here; 
and  it  very  rarely  happeus,  that,  upon  that  account  alone^  soy 
great  man's  daugliter  XAma  asvay  vivtYi  9^  Wc^^ey. 
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When  he  was  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  his  friends 
mustered  their  forces  together  to  set  him  up  in  the  world.  They 
bought  him  shoes  and  stockings,  for  (according  to  the  laudable 
custom  of  that  country,  of  inuring  their  youth  to  hardship)  till 
then  he  had  never  worn  any.  They  also  bought  him  a  suit  of  the 
brokers,  gare  him  their  blessing  and  twenty  sous  in  his  pocket, 
and  threw  an  old  shoe  after  him,  and  bid  him  go  seek  his  fortune. 
This  throwing^ of  an  old  shoe  after  him  was  looked  upon  as  a  great 
piece  of  prodigality  in  Normandy,  where  they  are  so  considerable 
a  merchandise;  the  citizens  wives  of  the  best  quality  wearing  old 
shoes  chalked,  whence,  I  suppose,  our  custom  of  wearing  white 
shoes  derives  its  original. 

His  friends  advised  him  to  go  to  Paris,  assuring  him  he  would 
not  fail  of  a  condition  there,  if  any  could  be  had  in  the  world ;  for 
so  the  French  call  Paris.  He  goes  to  Rouen,  and  fortunately 
meets  with  post-horses,  which  were  to  be  returned,  one  of  which  he 
was  proffered  to  ride  gratis^  only  upon  promise  to  help  to  dress  them 
at  night.  And,  which  was  yet  more  fortunate,  he  meets  several 
young  English  gentlemen,  with  their  governors,  going  to  Paris^ 
to  learn  their  exorcises,  to  fit  them  to  go  a  wooing  at  their  return 
home  ;  who  were  infinitely  ambitious  of  his  company,  not  doubt- 
ing  but,  in  those  two  days  travel,  they  should  pump  many  con. 
siderable  things  out  of  him,  both  as  to  the  language  and  customs 
of  France,  and,  upon  that  account,  they  did  very  willingly  de- 
fray his  charges. 

They  arrive  at  Paris,  and  light  in  the  Fauxbonrg  St.  Germain, 
the  quarter  wherein  generally  the  English  lodge,  near  whom  also^ 
our  DvL  Vail  did  earnestly  desire  to  plant  hitnsclf.  Not  long  after, 
by  the  intercession  of  some  of  the.  English  gentlemen  (for  in  this 
time  he  had  indeared  himself  to  them)  he  was  admitted  to  run  on 
errands,  and  do  the  meanest  offices  at  the  St.  Esprit,  in  the  Rue 
de  Boucherie :  a  house,  in  those  days,  betwixt  a  tavern,  an  ale- 
house, a  cook's  shop,  and  a  bawdy-house,  and,  upon  some  of 
these  accounts,  much  frequented  by  the  English  his  patrons.  la 
this  condition  he  lived  unblameable,  during  some  tfane,  unless  yon 
esteem  it  a  fault  to  be  scabby,  and  a  little  given  to  filching  quali- 
ties, very  frequent  in  persons  of  his  nation  and  condition. 

The  restoration  of  his  majesty,  which  was  In  1(560,  brought 
multitudes  of  all  nations  into  England,  to  be  spectators  of  our  ju- 
bilee ;  but,  more  particularly,  it  drained  Paris  of  all  the  English 
there,  as  being  most  concerned  in  so  great  a  happiness.  One  of 
them,  a  person  of  quality,  entertained  I)u  Vail  as  his  servant,  and 
brought  him  over  with  him. 

What  fortunes  he  ran  through  afterwards,  is  known  to  cvei^r 
one,  and  how  good  a  proficient  he  was  in  the  laudable  qualities  of 
gaming  and  making  love.  But  one  vice  he  had  which  I  cannot  par- 
don him,  because  it  is  not  of  the  French  growth,  but  northern  and 
ungenteel,  I  mean  that  of  drinking ;  for,  th^t  very  night  he  was 
surprised,  he  was  overtaken. 

By  tiieie  courses  (for  I  dare  not  call  tbem  vices)  he  soon  feU 
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into  want  of  money,  to  maintain  his  sport  That,  and  his  stsrs, 
but  chietly  his  own  yalour,  inclined  him  to  take  the  generous  way 
of  padding  ;  in  which  he  quickly  became  so  famous,  that,  in  a  pro- 
clamation for  the  taking  several  notorious  highway  .men,  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  named  first. 

This  is  the  place  where  I  should  set  down  several  of  his  exploits; 
but  I  omit  them,  both  as  being  well  known,  and  because  I  cannot 
find  in  them  more  ingenuity  than  was  practised  before  by  Hind  and 
Hannum,  and  several  other  mere  English  thieves. 

Yet,  to  do  him  right,  one  story  there  is  that  saToors  of  gal. 
lantry,  and  I  should  not  be  an  honest  historian,  if  I  should  coo. 
ceal  it. 

He,  with  his  squadron,  overtakes  a  coach,  which  they  had  set  over 
night,  having  intelligence  of  a  booty  of  four-hundred  pounds  ia 
it  In  the  coach  was  a  knight,  his  lady,  &nd  only  one  serviug- 
nuud,  who,  perceiving  five  horse-men  making  up  to  them,  pre- 
sently imagined  that  they  were  beset ;  and  they  were  confirmed  in 
this  apprehension,  by  seeing  them  whisper  to  one  another,  and  ride 
backwards  and  forwards.  The  lady,  to  shew  she  was  not  afraid, 
takes  a  flageolet  out  of  her  pocket,  and  plays :  Dn  Vail  takes  the 
hint,  plays  also,  and  excellently  well,  upon  a  flageolet  of  his  own, 
and  in  this  posture  he  rides  up  to  the  coach-side.  '  Sir,'  says  he, 
to  the  person  in  the  coach,  ^  your  lady  plays  excellentiy,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  that  she  dances  as  well ;  will  you  please  to  walk  out 
of  the  coach,  and  let  me  have  the  honour  to  dance  one  currant 
with  her  upon  the  heath.'  '  Sir,'  said  the  person  in  the  coach, 
'  I  dare  not  deny  any  thing  to  one  of  your  quality  and  good  mind; 
you  seem  a  gentleman,  and  your  requestiis  very  reasonable:'  which 
said,  the  lacquoy  opens  the  boot,  out  comes  the  knight,  Du  Vail 
leaps  li^chtly  oil'  his  horse,  and  hands  the  lady  out  of  the  coach. 
They  daucod,  and  here  it  was  that  Du  Vail  performed  marvels ; 
the  best  master  in  London,  except  those  that  are  French,  not  be. 
ing  able  to  shew  such  footing  as  he  did  in  his  great  riding  French 
boots.  The  dancing  being  over,  he  waits  on  the  lady  to  her  coach. 
As  the  kuight  was  going  in,  says  Du  Vail  to  him,  ^  Sir,  you  have 
forgot  to  i)av  the  musick :'  '  No,  I  have  not,'  replies  the  knight, 
and,  putting  his  hand  under  the  seat  of  the  coach,  pulls  out  a  hun- 
dred  pounds  in  a  bag,  and  delivers  it  to  him ;  which  Du  Vail  took 
with  a  very  good  grace,  and  courteously  answered,  ^  Sir,  you 
are  liberaU  and  shall  have  no  cause  to  repent  your  being  so; 
this  liberality  of  yours  shall  excuse  you  the  other  three-hun- 
dred pounds,"  and,  giving  him  the  word,  that,  if  he  met  with  any 
more  of  the  crew,  he  might  pass  undisturbed,  he  civilly  takes  his 
kave  of  him. 

This  story,  I  confess,  justifies  the  great  kindness  the  ladies  had 
for  Du  \'dll  ;  for  in  thb,  as  in  an  epitome,  are  contained  all  things 
that  set  a  uian  ofl*  advantageously,  and  make  him  appear,  as  the 
phrase  is,  much  a  gc/ttieman.  First,  here  was  valour,  that  he  and 
but  four  more  durst  assault  a  kuight,  a  lady,  a  waiting-gentlewo- 
man^ a  lacquey,  a  groom  that  rid  by  to  open  the  gates^  and  th« 
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coachman,  ihcj  being  six  to  fiTe,  odds  at  football ;  and  beside^, 
Du  Vail  had  much  the  worst  cause,  and  reason  to  bclieye,  that 
whoerer  should  arrlye,  would  range  themselves  on  the  enemy's 
party.  Then  he  shewed  his  invention  and  sagacity,  that  he  could 
sur  le  champ^  and,  without  studying,  make  that  advantage  of  the 
lady's  playing  on  the  flageolet.  He  evinced  his  skill  in  instrumen- 
tal musick,  by  playing  on  his  flageolet ;  in  vocal  by  his'  singing ; 
for  (as  I  should  have  told  you  before)  there  being  no  violins,  Du 
Vail  sung  the  currant  himself.  He  manifested  his  agility  of  body, 
by  lightly  dismounting  off  his  horse,  and  with  ease  and  freedom 
getting  up  again,  when  he  took  his  leave ;  his  excellent  deportment, 
by  his  incomparable  dancing,  and  his  graceful  manner  of  taking  the 
hundred  pounds ;  his  generosity,  in  taking  no  more ;  his  wit  and 
eloquence,  and  readiness  at  repartees,  in  the  whole  discourse  with 
the  knight  and  lady,  the  greatest  part  of  wliich  I  have  been  forced 
to  omit. 

And  here  (could  I  dispense  with  truth  and  impartiality,  ne- 
cessary ingredients   of  a  good  history)    I  could    come   oflf  with 
flying   colours,    leave  Du    Vail  in  the  ladies  bosoms,   and  not 
put  myself  out  of  a  possibility  of  ever  being  in  favour  with  any  of . 
them. 

But  I  must  tell  the  story  of  the  sucking- bottle ;  which,  if  it 
seem  to  his  disadvantage,  set  that  other  against  it  which  I  am 
come  from  relating.  The  adventure  of  the  sucking-bottle  was  as 
follows  : 

It  happened  another  time,  as  Da  Vail  was  upon  his  vocation  of 
robbing,  on  Black-heath,  he  meets  with  a  coach  richly  fraught 
with  ladies  of  quality,  and  with  one  child,  who  had  a  silver  suck* 
ing-bottle ;  he  robs  them  rudely,  takes  away  their  money,  watches, 
rings,  and  even  the  little  child's  sucking. bottle :  Nor  would  he, 
upon  the  child's  tears,  nor  the  lady's  earnest  intercession,  be 
wrought  upon  to  restore  it ;  till  at  last  one  of  hid  companions 
(whose  name  I  wish  I  could  put  down  here,  that  he  may  And 
friends  when  he  shall  stand  in  need  of  them)  a  good-natured  per- 
son (for  the  French  are  strangers  both  to  the,  name  and  thing) 
forced  him  to  deliver  it^  I  shall  make  no  reflexions  upon  this  story, 
both  because  I  do  not  design  to  render  him  odious,  or  make  this 
pamphlet  more  prolix. 

The  noise  of  the  proclamation,  and  the  rewards  promised  to  those 
who  should  take  any  therein  named,  made  Du  Vail  retire  to  France. 
At  Paris  he  lives  highly,  makes  great  boastings  of  the  success  of 
his  arms  and  amours  in  England,  proudly  bragging,  he  could  ne- 
ver encounter  with  any  of  either  sex  that  could  resist  him.  He  had 
not  been  long  in  France,  but  he  had  a  fit  of  his  old  disease,  want 
of  money,  which  he  found  to  be  much  augmented  by  the  thin  air  of 
France ;  and  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  lest  the ' 
disease  should  seize  upon  his  vitals,  and  make  him  lie  hy  it,  he  re- 
solves to  transport  himself  into  England ;  which  accordingly  he 
did  i  for,  in  truth,  the  air  of  France  is  not  good  for  persons  of 
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his  constitution,  it  being  the  custom  there  to  tniTel  in  great  cobu 
panics  well  armed,  and  with  little  money ;  the  danger  of  being  re- 
sitted, and  the  danger  of  being  taken  is  much  greater  there; 
and  the  quarry  much  lesser  than  in  England :  For,  if  hj  chance 
a  dapper  fellow,  with  fine  black  cjes^  and  a  wldte  peruke  be 
taken  there,  and  found  guilty  of  robbing,  all  the  women  in  the 
town  do  not  presently  take  the  alarm,  and  run  to  the  king  to  beg 
his  life. 

To  England  he  comes,  but,  alas !  his  reign  proTCS  bnt  short, 
for,  within  a  few  months  after  his  return,  before  he  had  done  any 
thing  of  great  glory  or  advantage  to  himself,  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  justice,  being  taken  drunk  at  the  Holt  in  the  Wall  in  Chao. 
dois-street ;  and  well  it  was  for  the  bailiff  and  his  men  that  he  was 
drunk,  otherwise  they  had  tasted  of  his  prowess ;  for  he  had  in 
his  pocket  three  pistols,  one  whereof  would  shoot  twice,  and  by 
his  side  an  excellent  sword,  which,  managed  by  snch  a  hand  and 
heart,  must,  without  doubt,  have  done  wonders.  Nay,  I  haTe 
heard  it  attested  by  those  that  knew  how  good  a  marksman  he  was, 
and  his  excellent  way  of  fencing,  thaf^,  had  he  been  sober,  it  was 
impossible  he  could  have  killed  less  than  ten.  They  fartlier  add, 
upon  their  own  knowledge,  he  would  have  been  cut  as  small  as 
herbs  for  the  pot,  before  he  would  have  yielded  to  the  bailiff  of 
Westminster ;  that  is  to  say,  he  would  have  died  in  the  place^  had 
not  some  great  person  been  sent  to  him,  to  whom  he  might  with 
honour  haye  deliyered  his  sword  and  himself.  But  taken  he  was, 
and  that  too  a  bon  marche;  without  the  expence  of  blood  or  trea- 
sure  committed  to  Newgate,  arraigned,  conricted,  condemned,  and 
on  Friday,  January  the  21st,  executed  at  Tyburn,  in  the  twenty- 
sef  enth  year  of  his  age  ( which  number  is  made  up  of  three  times 
nine)  and  left  behind  him  a  sad  instance  of  the  irresistible  influence 
of  the  stars,  and  the  fatality  of  climacterical  years. 

There  were  a  great  company  of  ladies,  and  those  not  of  (ha 
meanest  degree,  that  Tisited  him  in  prison,  interceded  for  his  par. 
don,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  gallows;  a  catalogue  of  whose 
names  I  have  by  me,  nay,  even  of  those  who,  when  they  visited 
him,  durst  not  pull  off  their  vizards,  for  fear  of  shewing  their  eyes 
Swoln,  and  their  cheeks  blubbered  with  tears. 

When  I  first  put  pen  to  paper,  I  was  in  great  indignation,  and 
fully  resolved,  nay,  and  1  think  I  swore,  that  I  would  print  this 
muster-roll.  But,  upon  second  thoughts,  and  calmer  considera-. 
tions,  I  have  altered  my  fierce  resolution,  partly  because  I  would 
not  do  my  nation  so  great  a  disgrace,  and  especially  that  part  of  it 
to  whom  I  am  so  intirely  devoted.  But  principally,  because  I 
hoped  milder  physick  might  cure  them  of  this  French  disease, 
of  this  inordinate  appetite  to  mushrooms,  of  this  degenerous  doat- 
ing  upon  strangers. 

After  he  had  hanged  a  convenient  time,  he  was  cut  down,  and, 
by  persons  well  dressed,  carried  into  a  mourning-cOach,  and  so 
conveyed  to  the  Tangier  Tavern  in  St.  Giles's,  where  he  lay  in 
state  all  that  night,  the  room  hung  with  black  cloth^  the  heans 
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covered  witik  escutcheons,  eight  wax  tapers  burning,  and  as  man^r 
tall  gentlemen  with  long  black  clokes  attending;  mum  was  the 
word,  great  silence  expected  from  all  that  risited,  for  fear  of  dis* 
turbing  this  sleeping  lion.  And  this  ceremony  had  lasted  much 
longer,  had  not  one  of  the  judges  (whose  name  I  must  not  men. 
tion  here,  lest  he  should  Incur  the  displeasure  of  the  ladies) 
sent  to  disturb  this  pageantry.  But  I  dare  set  down  a  mark 
whereby  you  may  guess  at  him.  It  is  one  betwixt  whom  and 
the  highway-men  there  is  little  love  lost,  one  who  thought  the  fel- 
low  had  honour  enough  done  him,  that  he  was  not  buried  under  the 
gallows. 

This  story  of  lying  in  state  seemed  to  me  so  improbable,  and 
•udi  an  audacious  mockery  of  the  laws,  that,  till  I  had  it  again 
and  ag^n  from  several  gentlemen,  who  had  the  cariosity/to  see 
him,  1  durst  not  put  it  down  here,  for  fear  of  being  accounted  a 
notorious  lyar. 

The  night  was  stormy  and  rainy,  as  if  the  heavens  had  sympa« 
thised  with  the  ladies,  and  ecchoed  again  their  sighs,  and  wept  over 
again  their  tears. 

As  they  were  undressing  him,  in  order  to  his  lying  in  state,  one 
of  his  friends'  put  his  hands  in  his  pocket,  and  found  therein  the 
speech,  which  he  intended  to  have  made,  written  with  a  very  fair 
hand ;  a  copy  whereof  I  have,  with  much  cost  and  industry,  pro- 
cured, and  j^t  do  freely  make  it  publick,  because  1  would  not 
have  any  thing  wanting,  in  this  narration* 

DU  VALL'S  SPEECH. 

I  SHOULD  be  very  ungrateful  (which,  -  amongst  persons  of  ho« 
nonr,  is  a  greater  crime,  than  that  for  which  Idle)  should  I  not 
acknowledge  my  obligation  to  you,  fair  English  ladies.  I  could 
not  have  hoped,  that  a  person  of  my  nation,  birth,  education,  and 
condition  could  have  had  so  many  and  powerful  charms  to  capti*. 
vate  you  all,  and  to  tie  you  so  firmly  to  my  interest,  that  you  have 
not  abandoned  me  in  distress,  or  in  prison ;  that  you  have  accom- 
panied  me  to  this  place  of  death,  of  ignominious  death. 

From  the  experience  of  your  true  loves  I  speak  it,  nay,  I  know 
I  speak  your  hearts  ;  you  could  be  content  to  die  with  me  now, 
and  even  here,^  could  you  be  assured  of  enjqying  your  beloved  Du 
Vail  in  the  other  world. 

How  mightily,  and  how  generously,  have  you  rewarded  my  lit^ 
tie  services  I  Shall  I  ever  forget  that  universal  consternation  amongst 
you,  when  I  was  taken  ?  Your  frequent,  your  chargeable  visits 
to  me  at  Newgate?  Your  shrieks,  your  swoonings,  wh^n  I 
w^s  condemned  ?  Your  zealous  intercession  and  importunity  for 
my  pardon  ? 

You  could  not  have  erected  fairer  pillars  of  honour  aud  respect 
to  me,  had  I  been  a  Hercules,  and  could  have  got  fifty  sons  in  a 
night. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  several  English  gentlemen,  in  the 
times  of  the  late  usurpatiou,  to  die  at  this  place,  upon  thehonoar. 
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ablest  occasion  that  erer  presented  itself,  the  endeayoiiring  to  ie« 
store  their  exiled  sorereign  :  Gentlemen,  indeckl,  who  had  yento- 
red  their  Utcs,  and  lost  their  estates  in  the  serrice  of  their  prince; 
but  they  all  died  unlamented,  and  uninterceded  for,  because  they 
were  English.  How  much  greater,  therefore,  is  my  obligation, 
whom  you  lore  better  than  your  own  countrymen,  better  than 
your  own  dear  husbands  ?  Neyertheless,  ladies,  it  does  not  griefe 
me,  that  your  intercession  for  my  life  proved  ineffectual ;  for  now 
I  shall  die  with  little  pain,  a  healthful  body,  and,  I  hope,  a  pre. 
pared  mind.  For  my  confessor  has  shewed  me  the  eTil  of  my  way, 
and  wrought  in  me  a  true  repentance ;  witnass  these  tears,  these 
unfeigned  tears.  Had  you  prevailed  for  my  life,  I  must,  in  gra- 
titude, hare  devoted  it  wholly  to  you ;  which  yet  would  hare  beea 
but  short ;  for,  had  you  been  sound,  I  should  have  soon  died  of  a 
consumption ;  if  otherwise,  of  the  pox. 

He  was  buried  with  many  flambeaux,  and  a  numerous  train  of 
mourners,  most  whereof  were  of  the  beautiful  sex.  He  lies  in  the 
middle  isle,  in  Coven t-Garden  church,  under  a  plain  white  mar- 
ble stone,  whereon  are  curiously  engraved  the  Du  Yali's  Arms, 
and,  under  them,  written  in  black,  this  epitaph. 

DU  VALL^S  EPITAPH. 

Here  lies  Du  Vail :  Reader,  if  male  thou  art^ 
]jOok  to  thy  purse!  if  female,  to  thy  heart. 
Much  havock  has  he  made  of  both  ;  for  all 
Men  he  made  stand,  and  women  he  made  fall. 
The  second  conqueror  of  the  Norman  race.; 
Knights  to  his  arms  did  yield,  and  ladies  to  his  face; 
Old  Tyburn's  glory,  England's  illustrious  thief; 
Du  Vail,  the  ladies  joy  ;  Du  Vail,  the  ladies  grief. 

The  Author^s  Apologif^  uhy  he  conceals  his  Name, 

Some  there  are,  without  doubt,  that  will  look  upon  this  harm. 
less  pamphlet,  as  a  libel  and  invective  satire,  because  the  author  has 
not  put  his  name  to  it ;  but  the  bookseller's  printing  his  true  name, 
and  place  of  abode,  wipes  ot?  that  objection. 

But,  if  any  person  bo  yet  so  curious,  as  to  inquire  after  me,  I 
can  assure  him,  I  have  conjured  the  stationer  not  to  declare  my 
name  so  much  as  to  his  own  wife  ;  not  that  I  am  ashamed  of  the 
design,  no,  I  glory  iu  it ;  nor  much  of  the  manner  of  writing,  for 
I  have  seen  books,  with  the  authors  names  to  them,  not  much  bet- 
ter written  ;  neither  do  1  fear  I  should  be  proud,  if  the  book  takes, 
and  crest-fallen,  if  it  should  not ;  I  am  not  a  person  of  such  a  ten- 
der constitution : 

Valeat  res  ludicra,  si  me 

Palma  negata  macrum,  dunata  reducat  opiroara. 

ion  other  pressing  and  important  reasons,  though  I  am  re- 
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soIVed  not  to  be  known,  yet  I  intend  to  give  yon  some  account 
of  myself,  enough  to  exempt  me  from  being  so  pitiful  and  inconsi. 
derable  a  fellow,  as,  possibly,  some  incensed  females  may  endea- 
vour to  represent  me. 

I  was  bred  a  scholar,  but  let  none  reproach  me  with  it,  for  I 
have  no  more  learning  left,  than  what  may  become  a  well-bred 
gentleman.  I  have  had  the  opportunity,  if  not  the  advantage,  of 
seeing  ^U  France  and  Italy  very  particularly ;  Germany  and  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  en  passant.  I  have  walked  a  currant,  in  the 
hands  of  Monsieur  Provosts,  the  French  king's  dancing-master ; 
and  several  times  pushed  at  iAiQ'  plastron  of  Monsieur  Filboy  le 
Vienx.  Now,  I  hope,  these  qualities,  joined  with  a  white  pe- 
ruke, are  sufficient  to  place  any  person  hors  de  la  poriehy  out  of 
the  reach  of  contempt. 

At  my  return  from  France,  I  was  advised  by  my  friends  to  set- 
tle myself  in  the  world,  that  is,  to  marry.  When  I  went  first 
amongst  the  ladies  upon  that  account,  I  found  them  very  oblig. 
ing,  and,  as  I  thought,  coming.  I  wondered  mightily,  what 
might  be  the  reason  could  make  mo  so  acceptable ;  hut  afterwards 
found  it  was  the  scent  of  France,  which  was  then  strong  upon  me; 
for,  according  as  that  perfume  decayed,  my  mistresses  grew  colder 
and  colder. 

But  that,  which  precipitated  me  into  ruin,  was  this  following 
accident,  fieing  once  in  the  company  of  some  ladies,  amongst 
other  discourses,,  we  fell  upon  the  comparison  betwixt  the  French 
and  English  nations :  And  here  it  was,  that  I,  very  imprudently, 
maintained,  eyen  against  my  mistress,  that  a  French  lacquey  was 
not  so  good  as  an  English  gentleman.  The  scene  was  immediately 
changed;  they  all  looked  upon  me  with  anger  and  disdain;  they 
said  I  was  unworthy  of  that  little  breeding  I  had  acquired,  of  that 
small  parcel  of  wit  (for  they  would  not  have  me  esteertied  a  mere 
fool,  because  I  had  been  so  often  in  their  company)  which  nature 
had  bestowed  up^rn  me,  since  I  made  so  ill  use  of  rt,  bs  to  main, 
tain  such  paradoxes.  My  mistress  for  ever  forbids  me  the  house, 
and,  the  next  day,  sends  me.  my  letters,  and  demands  ^er  own ; 
bidding  me  pick  up  a  wife  at  the  plough-tail,  for  it  was  impossible 
any  woman  well  bred  would  ever  cast  her  eyes  upon  me. 

I  thought  this  disgrace  would  hare  brought  me  to  my  grave ;  it 
impaired  my  health,  robbed  me  of  my  good  humour.  I  retired 
from  all  company,  as  well  of  men  as  of  women,  and  have  liyed 
a  solitary  melancholy  life,  and  continued  a  batchelor,  to  this 
day. 

I  repented  heartily,  that,  at  my  return  from  my  travels,  I  did 
not  put  myself  into  a  liyery,  and,  in  that  habit,  go  and  seek  en. 
tertainment  in  some  great  man's  house  ;  for  it  was  impossible,  but 
good  must  ijave  arrived  to  me  from  so  doing.  It  was  a  la  mode 
to  have  French  servants  ;  and  no  person  of  quality,  but  esteemed 
it  a  disgrace,  if  he  had  not  two  or  three  of  that  nation  in  his  re- 
tinue ;  so  that  I  had  no  reason  to  fear,  but  that  I  should  soon  find 
a  condition. 
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After  I  had  intinoated  myself  into  one  of  these  hoasci,  I  ImA 
just  reason  to  expect,  if  i  could  have  concealed  myself  from  be- 
ing  an  Englishman,  that  some  y(»Dng  lady  with  a  great  portion 
should  ran  away  with  me,  and  then  I  had  been  made  for  erer. 
But,  if  I  had  followed  bad  courses,  and  robbed  apon  the  hifb. 
way,  as  the  subject  of  this  history  did,  1  might  have  eipectsi 
the  same  civilities  ia  prison,  the  same  intercessiona  for  my  life, 
and,  if  those  had  not  prevailod,  the  same  glorious  death,  lying  m 
•tate  in  Tangier  Tavern,  aad  being  embalmed  in  the  ladies  tean. 
And  who  h»  there,  worthy  the  name  of  a  man,  that  woali  aoC 
prefer  such  a  death  before  a  mean,  solitary,  and  inglorious  life? 

I  design  but  two  things  in  the  writing  Uus  book  z  One  Is,  tint 
the  next  Frenchman  that  b  haaged  may  not  cause  an  aprore  ia  this 
imperid  city  ;  which  I  doubt  not  but  I  have  effected. 

The  other  is  a  much  harder  task :  To  set  my  conntrymen  on 
even  terms  with  the  French,  as  to  the  English  ladies  affectioDs:  If 
I  sheuki  bring  this  about,  I  should  esteem  myself  to  have  contri- 
baied  nach  to  the  good  of  this  kingdom. 

One  rmedy  there  is,  which,  possibly,  may  conduce  sometluBg 
ti»wanisit. 

1  thsve  heaidt  that  there  is  a  new  inTention  of  transfusing  Ik 
blooii  of  one  animal  into  another,  and  that  it  has  been  ezpsri' 
nmed  by  patting  the  blood  of  a  sheep  into  an  Engiiriiman.  I  tin 
a^wHC  dHat  way  of  experiments ;  for,  should  we  make  all  English- 
mtn  fAkr^p^  we  should  soon  be  a  prey  to  the  loure, 

I  ch&nk  1  can  propose  the  making  that  experiqnent,  a  more  ad- 
vjua;;uet>u5  way.  1  would  haye  all  gentlemen,  who  hare  beee  a 
f;ill  year*  or  more,  out  of  France,  be  let  blood  weekly,  or  oft- 
«flu*rl  if  they  can  bear  it.  Mark  how  much  they  bleed ;  transfuse, 
K^  sittoh  French  lacquey's  blood  into  them  ;  replenish  tiiese  lait 
c^c  ^i  the  English  footmen,  for  it  is  no  matter  what  becomes  of 
t6^fott«  Repeat  this  operation  totiei  quotiesj  and,  in  process  of 
tlnfeev  YOU  will  find  this  erent :  Either  the  English  gentlemen  will 
be  as  much  beloTcd  as  the  French  lacquies,  or  the  French  lacques 
4s  Uttte  esteemed  as  the  English  gentlemen. 

But  to  conclude  my  apology  :  I  hare  certainly  great  reason  to 
cvmctral  mv  name ;  for,  if  I  suffered  so  severely  for  only  speaking 
vuo  word  in  a  priTate  company,  what  punishment  will  be  great 
«tio-u^h  for  a  reiapSi\i  heretick  ])nblishing  a  book  to  the  same  pnr- 
^o<^?  1  must  certaiulr  do  as  that  Irish  gentleman  that  let  a  scape 
iu  ihe  presence  of  his  mistress ;  run  my  country,  shave  my  head, 
ittd  burv  m^ttelf  in  a  monastery,  if  there  be  any  charitable  enoogb 
w  h^tfbaara  person  gui<(y  of  such  heinous  crimes. 
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ROYAL  FISHING  REVIVED.^ 

Wberein  is  demonstrated,  from  what  Causes  the  Dutch  have  ppon  the  Matter  in* 
grofsed  the  Fishing  Trade  io  his  M ajest^^'s  Seas,  wherein  the  Principles  of  all 
the  Trades  they  drive  in  the  World  are  chiefly  founded  :  As  also  froos  what 
Causes  the  English  have  lost  the  Fishing  Trade*  to  the  Endangering  the  small 
Remainder  of  the  Trades  they  yet  enjoy.  Together  with  Expedients  by  which 
the  Fishing  Trade  may  be  redeemed  b^  the  English ;  and  Proposals  for  Carry^ 
ing  on  so  great  a  Wor^.  Humbly  offered  to  the  Consideration  of  the  King  and 
Parlianieot. 

London:  Printed  by  Tliomas  Ratcliffe  for  the  Author,  1670.    Quarto,  containing 

twelve  Pages. 


Here  we  are  presented  with  the  State  of  the  Fishery  in  the  Britiiih  Seas,  when  King. 
Charles  II.  seemed  inclined  to  maintain  the  Right  of  his  Subj^ctSp  and  to  pro- 
tect them  in  the  Employment  of  that  valuable  Branch  of  Trade.  Jt  is  but 
short,  hut  it  methodically  and  rationally  givies  us  the  Advantages  which  the 
Dutch  gain  by  that  Trade,  with  the  Reasoii  of  those  Advautages:  TfaeHinder- 
ancei,  which  obstruct  the  English  in  the  Prosecution  thereof :  The  Means  where- 
by the  English  may  redeem  the  Fishing  Trade  :  And  so  concludes  with  Propo*. 
a^ls  for  carrying  oq  this  great  Work. 

ADVANTAGES  the  Dutc|i  hare  in'  the  fishing  trade^  with  the 
reasons  of  them  ^  yiz. 
1*  Multitudes  of  men,  aboTe  any  other  nation. 

2.  Cheapness  of  building  all  sorts  of  ships  for  this  trade^  abora 
any  other  place. 

3.  Their  convenient  building  ships  for  this  trade^  above  any  other 
place. 

4.  Greatness  of  vent  in  foreign  tirdde  for  all  sorts  of  commodi- 
ties, returned  in  barter  for  their  fish j  above  any  other  place. 

5.  Their  excellency  in  packing  and  curing  all  sorts  of  fish  (ez« 
cept  red-herrings)  above  any  other  place. 

THE   REASONS. 

First,  Their  multitudes  of  mariners  and  fishermen  proceed  not 
from  the  convcniency  of  their  coasts,  for  all  the  fish  they  take  are 
generally  upon  the  coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  the  Orcades ; 
and  so  might  be  more  conveniently  caught  by  us :  Nor  from  the 
conveniency  of  their  harbours,  ours  in  number  and  excellency  far 
exceeding  theirs  :  But  from  the  freedom  that  they  give  people  of 
all  nations,  above  any  other  place  ;  whereby  those  people  enjoy- 
ing what  they  desire,  and  being  kept  in  constant  employment,  ara 
no  way  subject  to  sedition  or  murmur  against  the  state ;  to  the  in-: 
comparable  strengthening  as  well  as  inriching  thereof. 

Secondly,  The  cheapness  of  their  building  ships  for  this  trade: 
proceeds  :  !•  From  the  great  quantities  and  cheapness  of  timber 
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they  bare  down  tbe  Rhine  and  Maeze^  as  also  oat  of  Norway^ 
and  tbe  Baltick  Sea,  in  return  of  the  fikh  and  other  commodities 
Tented  there  bj  them.,  3.,Cheapne^  of  pitch,  tar,  hemp,  and 
iron,  &c*  abofe  any  other  place)  which  are  in  great  nkeasures  re- 
turned upon  the  product  of  their  fish.  3.  Lowness  for  interest  of 
money,  above  any  other  place. 

Thirdly,  Their  convenient  building  of  ships .  for  this  trade,  is 
from  the  encouragement  and  freedom  they  give  to  all  sorts  of  buil. 
ders  of  all  nations,  whereby  Ingoiui^  and  iudostrjr  is  improred,  as 
also  the  builders,  above  any  other  place.  '    ' '' 

Fourthly,  The  greatness  of  vent  of  all  sorts,  of  commodities,  re- 
turned in  product  of  the  fish,  is  from  the  lowness  of  their  customs 
for  the  same,  and  lowness  of  interest  money ;  coQveniency  and 
cheapness  of  shipping,  above  any  other  place. 

Fifthly,  The  excellency  and  reputation  of  curing  and  packing 
their  fish,  proceeds  from  the  careful  inspection  of  the  States  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  above  any  other  pUce;  and  their  curing  on 
ship-board,  and  then  repacking. 

The&  'advantages  have  be^n  in  process  of  tim^  so  weQ  improved 
by  the  Dutch,  that  they, have  not  only  guned  to  themselves  almost 
the  sole  fishing  in  his  majesty's- seas  $  but  principally  upon  thisac- 
cotfnt  have  very  near  beaf  us  out  of  all  our  othe^most  profitable 
trades  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Nor  havetlie  English  any  reason 
to  hope  to  retain  the  residue  of  those  trades,  whtdh  they  yet  enjoy, 
unless  they  may  be  relieved  in  the  fishing  trade,  from  these  disad- 
vantages and  inconveniences  following ;  which  are, 

First,  Scarcity  of  people :  Although  the' coast  of  England,  with 
a  limitation  of  ^le  miles  from  it,  will  maintain  more  people  than 
all  the  United  Netherlands. 

Secondly,  Dearness  of  building,  ships  for  this  trade;  so  that  a 
Dutch  ship,  of  equal  dimension,  is  built  for  half  the  price. 

Thirdly,  Incoavenient  building  of  shipping;  so  as  a  Dutch  ship, 
of  equal  bigness,  is  sailed  with  half  the  hands. 

Fourthly,  Want  of  vent  for  all  sorts  of  commodities,  returned 
in  barter  for  the  fish  in  foreign  trade. 

Fifthly,  The  negligent  and  corrupt  curing  of  fish  by  the  Eng- 
lish (except  red-herrings)  whereby  their  reputation  is  far  less  than 
those  that  are  cured  by  the  Dutch. 

THE  heasons. 

Fir^,  Scarcity  of  people  upon  the  coast  of  England,  is  occasi- 
oned by  our  peopling  tbe  American  plantations,  the  re-peopling 
Ireland,  tince  the  great  massacre  there,  the  late  great  plague  in 
the  year  1665,  and  the  law  against  naturalisation,  which  permits 
no  foreigner  to  partake  equal  freedom  with  the  English  in  this 
trade;  and  corporations,  which  restrain  the  freedom  of  this  trade^ 
to  the  very  few  freemen  of  them. 

Secondly,  Dearness  of  shipping  for  this  trade  proceeds  :  1.  From 
the  dearness  and  scarcity  of  timber  in  England.  2.  From  the  act 
o/ navigation;  which  not  only  restrains  the  importation  of  timber. 
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pitch,  tar,  hemp,  and  iron,  to  these  dear  built  ships,  and  the 
ships  of  the  natives  of  the  places,  from  whence  they  are  had,  whe* 
ther  they  have  ships  or  not,  bat  also  it  gives  freedom  to  the  Datch 
to  import  all  sorts  of  manufactories  made  of  these  growths,  which 
they  acquire  for  half  the  price  the  English  can ;  whereby  the  £ng. 
lish  nation  have  wholly  lost  the  trade  for  fitting  up  ships^  for  this, 
or  any  other  trade* 

Thirdly,  The  inconvenient  building  of  ships  for  this  trade,  is 
from  restraining  the  building  of  ships  to  the  English  only,  who  are 
very  few,  and  know  no  other  way. 

Fourthly,  The  want  of  yent  for  all  sorts  of  commodities,  re« 
turned  in  barter  for  fish,  proceeds:  1.  From  the  greatness  of  the 
customs  upon  those  commodities,  which  are  twenty  times  more 
than  in  the  United  Netherlands.  3.  The  dearness  of  the  ships  in 
which  they  must  be  vented.  3.  The  inconvcniency  of  those  ships, 
compared  with  the  Dutch,  for  any  foreign  trade  with  those  com* 
modities.  4.  The  height  of  interest  of  money  here|  in  England, 
above  the  United  Netherlands ;  so  as,  besides  the  height  of  cus. 
toms,  those  ships  of  the  English  being  twice  so  dear,  and  sailed 
with  double  the  hands  that  those  of  the  United  Netherlands  are, 
and  paying  above  one  third  interest  more,  the  English  merchant  is 
here  necessarily  incumbent  to  a  three-fold  charge,  more  than  the 
Dutch  merchant. 

Fifthly,  The  negligent  and  corrupt  curing  of  fish,  caught  by  the 
English,  proceeds  from  the  want  of  a  constant  council  of  trade, 
which  may  inspect  and  govern, the  fishing.trade. 

The  Expedients  thereby  the  English  may  redeem  the  Fish* 

ing'Trade. 

First,  For  a  supply  of  men,  upon  all  occasions,  to  carry  on  this 
great  work,  it  is  proposed,  that  it  may  be  free  for  all  sorts  of  fo- 
reigners to  partake  and  enjoy  equal  freedom,  with  the  natural  sub- 
jects of  England,  in  their  persons  and  estates,  in  the  fishing-trade  ; 
and  that  all  possible  security  and  encouragement  be  given  to  ail 
sorts  of  foreigners  who  shall  assist  us  therein. 

Secondly,  That  all  restraints  by  the  freedom  of  corporations  be 
taken  away,  and  no  person  excluded  in  this  trade. 

Thirdly,  That  all  sorts  of  begging  persons,  and  all  other  poor 
people  (not  sick,  or  impotent)  may  be  employed  therein. 

Fourthly,  That  all  people,  condemned  for  less  crimes  than  blood, 
be  compelled  to  redeem  their  crimes,  and  in  some  measure  to  make 
compensation  by  extraordinary  labour  in  this  trade. 

Fifthly,  That  all  persons  in  prisQn  for  debt,  and  notable  to  pay, 
may  be  employed  therein. 

Sixthly,  That  the  act  of  navigation  be  repealed,  whereby  all 
sorts  of  foreign  ships  may  be  employed  in  this  trade :  And  that  it 
be  free  to  import  pitch,  tar,  hemp,  iron,  and  timber,  whereby  the 
English  may  be  enabled  to  employ  all  those  hands  in  fitting  up  ships 
for  this  trade,  as  well  as  the  Dutch. 

Scventiily,  That  all  customs  for  commoditieSj.  returned  for  th9 
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i§m  and  foffaitaret,  not  alreadr  granted  wnj  by  Ui  Mjcify, 
mkygo  towanjis  the  carrying  on  the  rojal  fisliing. 

It  11  ]iiiin)>ly  desired,  that  these  proposals  maj  be  enmined  and 
debated)  and,  if  all  or  anj  of  them  may  be  •found  nsefnl  for  carry, 
ing  on  this  great  and  profitable  work,  furthw  means  shall  be  ham. 
bly  offered  for  promoting  the  same. 


THE  CLOUD  OPEXED*: 

OR, 

THE    ENGLISH    HERO. 

BT  A   LOYAL  AHD  IMPARTIAL  Blfttr. 

Quam  facile  fit  cacus  dux  viiw^  et  obscura  lux  iemporum  Ilisiom 
,  riaf    Si  non  amentiay  rarus  est  qui  non  inepiuB  liiaoUy  Uni" 
cui  Hiqui  Deo  et  veriiaii  obiulit. 

LondoOy  printed,  A.  D.  1670.    Quarto^  containing  fortj-ei^t  Pages. 
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ONOGYROS  is  an  herb  worthy  of  asses,  n  lactace  like  (heir 
lips,  rough  and  prickly;  yet,  if  herbalisti  are  to  be  credited, 
a  counter-poisom  Adulation,  though  smooth  as  oil,  is  no  alexi- 
pharmick*  The  tame  beast,  a  flatterer,  is  more  spotted,  nor  less 
cruel  than  the  leopard  or  a  tyger.  And  with  the  gayety  of  a  ser- 
pent, the  rich  inamelling  of  an  adder's  skin  hath  no  unequal 
poison. 

In  the  late  tyranny,  when  reason  seemed  the  most  extrayagant 
freak,  and  religion  and  loyalty  had  the  repute  of  such  grand  ma- 
lignants,  as  a  plague  might  be  supposed  to  harbour  less  of  conta. 
gion,  a  mercenary  trifler  would  have  the  usurper  OllTcr,  an  Olive; 
sure  after  an  happy  revolution,  no  one  can  be  master  of  more 
sense  than  the  clenching  panegyrist,  or  Toluminous,  nothing  wan- 
ted ;  as  much  a  stranger  to  wit,  as  to  our  nation ;  his  appetite  only 
sharpened  invention,  and  the  hungry  gut  vented  oracles.  Where 
the  scripture  on  the  rack  was  only  taught  to  patronise  impiety,  by 
making  bloody  and  blasphemous  confessions;  it  can  be  no  won* 
der,  if  Gotham's  parable  was  forgot  by  an  exotick  whiffler,  where 
the  olive  could  yield  no  fatness  to  usurp,  and  out  of  a  bramble 
only  could  come  the  fire  to  destroy  the  cedars  of  Lebanon ;  such 
an  unhappy  land,  as  made  a  forest,  was  inhabited  by  wild  beasts. 
In  an  age  of  lying  wonders,  where  a  more  than  ordinary  anti- 
christ brought  fire  down  from  heaven,  it  could  be  none  of  the 
'  least  of  the  miracles,  that  a  fisher  could,  by  Pagan  worship,  trans, 
late  the  brazen  image  of  a  tyrant  into  gold,  and  make  it  equal  as 
hundred  Jacobusses  or  more  pure  Carolines  in  Talue* 

•  Thif  is  the  ftisth  number  in  the  caUlogue  of  pamphlclt  In  the  Harleian  Uk^^7« 
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A'  doubly  blind  bard  first  in  his  own,  and,  as  some  fancy,  since 
by  God's  judgment^  would  haye  him  equalled  by  a  kingfisher.  But 
to  haVe  had  such  a  king  for  his  subject,,  in  whose  cause,  chris. 
tianity  might  seem  engaged,  sure  could  not  need  the  temptation  of 
a  bribe,  to  him  who  had  not  renounced  the  christian  profession, 
though  pedantically  florid,  and  less  significant  pens,  served  but  as 
foils  to  his  portraiture  and  sufferings ;  which  were  only  to  be  ta« 
ken  from  his  own  writings. 

Virtue,  which  is  content  with  her  own  reward,  and  loyalty^ 
which  expects  no.recompence  below  heayen,  know  not  how  to  de» 
scend  to  that  truckling  and  scryile  assentation,  which  has  no  better 
hicroglyphick,  than  the  most  impure  of  creatures,  the  sometimes 
fawning,  and  at  others,  snarling  and  biting  cur* 

The  deceased  general  may  merit  some  grateful  epicediums,  aboTe 
such  dismal  ditties  as  attend  upon  executions,  which  seem  more  mer* 
ciless  thkn  the  extremities  of  the  law ;  while  the  executioner  in  me« 
tre  is  more  barbarous  than  the  hangman.  The  muses  hare  little  to 
do  with  Mars ;  yet  they  must  not  permit  a  praiseworthy  person 
to  die,  if  they 'hare  any  faith  for  their  arch-priest  the  prince  of  Ly- 
ricks.  It  is  a  tribute  due  to  allegiance,  to  commend  him  whom  ^ 
king  would  honour.  Commands,  strong  as  mustard,  may  seem  un* 
necessary  to  make  the  nation's  eyes  water  into  el^ies  for  his  loss^ 
who  was  the  supposed  restorer  of  their  sight ;  the  blessed  instru. 
roent  of  returning  a  king,  who  may  be  truly  called,  The  light  of 
our  eyes.  Who  would  not  melt  by  a  compassion,  if  obdurate  for 
lesser  losses,  for  the  muses  Helicon,  what  the  poets  might  call, 
showers  of  tears,  might  seem  expedient  when  it  is  grown  so  mud- 
dy, as  it  cannot  furnish  out  so  much  clear  wit  as  can  sprinkle  an 
hearse.  Foolish  versifiers,  like  to  schismatical  pulpiteers,  by 
racked  hyperbole's  and  tentered  allegories,  make  the  most  sober 
truths  discredited ;  folly  dispraises  those  she  would  commend,  and 
diminishes  glory,  by  seeking  to  multiply  it. 

Who  would  not  believe  that  a  fable,  which  must  have  all  the 
heathen  Gods  brought  into  the  scene  for  the  delivery  ?  He  who 
ariseth  early,  and  praiseth  his  friend  aloud,  it  shall  be  reputed  to 
him  for  a  curse,  if  the  wisest  of  men  is  to  be  believed.  That  a  too 
early  and  inconsiderate  commendation  can  irritate  envy  and  con- 
tradiction, which  might  have  slept,  if  not  awaked  by  rash  and  un. 
timely  hauling,  may  be  easily  now  demonstrated  from  the  discour-^ 
jes  of  folly. 

Whether  design  or  chance  rendets  more  famous,  is  uncertain. 
History  can  furnish  us  with  a  coward,  who  by  the  loss  of  his  head, 
grew  victorious;  by  a  virtue  inherent  in  the  spurs  of  honour,  the 
more  generous  beast,  which  is  intitled  to  want  of  brains,  trans- 
porting  to  noble  atchievements.  A  defect  in  the  noddle  hath  ren- 
dered not  few  strangely  supereminent,  whose  excelling  disposition^ 
like  that  of  an  in  raged  horse,  hath  qualified  for  the  rushing  into  a 
battle.  The  Psalmist  will  have  an  horse  a  vain  thing  to  save  a  man; 
to  raise  one  to  a  fair  mount  of  honour,  some  can  instance  Ht  B. 
VOL.  va.  ^d 
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wbo  for  a  knighthood  and  lordslnp  would  crj  G  od-a-mercy  to 
his  beast. 

Thomas  Anello,  is  not  the  only  example  of  a  bmtish  ralour  at. 
tainifkg  to  a  mnshroom  grandeur :  Nor  was  the  puny  thtef  Da  Val 
fhe  first  robber  who  lay  in  state,  by  pompous  folly  to  be  mada 
more  inglorious. 

The  Aerian  stalking  nag  (on  whom  the  subtle  fowlers  of  pha. 
naticism  set  their  aim  to  shoot  at  game  royal)  had  his  image  ou 
dered  to  be  made  by  the  grand  bogglers  at  ceremonies,  and  decryi* 
cris  of  superstition ;  which  intended  for  an  honour,  made  him  to 
anffer  in  effigy  for  a  trutor ;  while  a  freak-inspired  sectary  cut  off 
an  head  equally  stupid,  with  that  which  he  had  devoted  to  the  yaiu 
idol  of  a  foolish  reformation. 

The  protector  of  flies,  carried  in  state  like  to  a  Pagan  daty, 
anight  seem  worshipped  by  an  heathenish  idolatry;  while /our  Gr^n. 
tiles,  schism's  fly-blows,  haying  gained  wings  by  the  warmth  of  his 
bounty,  with  buzzing  acclamations  attended  on  their  Beelzebub. 

Zisca  would  have  a  drum  made  of  his  skin;  and. our  glorious 
Edward  would  have  his  victorious  corpse  carried  for  a  terror  to 
-his  enemies ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  vain  than  to  take  a  pleasure 
iii  the  hovjering  of  those '  dire  vapours  abote  ground,  who  might 
seem  to  have  cleft  it  for  contagion. 

Vainly  the  dead  are  embalmed  with  spices,  whose  lives  can  coa» 
tribute  no  odours  in  good  works  to  perfume  their  memories. 

The  survivors  worship  of  the  dead  was  the  wild  superstition  of 
heathen.  A  commemoration  of  saints  and  benefactors  deceased, 
has  been  neither  the  irreligious  nor  impolitick  custom  of  sober 
christians.  The  honour  given  to  good  men  is  a  tribute  rendered 
to  Grod,  who  will  be  honoured  in  his  saints ;  the  praises  of  the  bad 
are  so  many  acknowledgments  to  Satan,  who  is  thus  worshipped  in 
his  images. 

The  mysterious  riddle  of  loyal  grandeur,  whom  some  will  have  a 
parent  to  his  mother,  and  his  father's  father,  a  prince  the  father  of 
his  country,  the  supercrogating  Monk,  G.  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
may  worthily  challenge  that  surviving  honour,  by  which  he  seems 
triumphant  over  fate;  if  not  a  principal)  an  adjuvant,  or  such  a 
cause  without  which  our  felicity  could  not  be  effected ;  If  to  vast 
piles  of  living  honours  were  superadded  mountains  of  wealth,  and 
after  death  he  is  placed  among  kings,  who  seemed  the  restorer  of 
kingdoms,  no  wise  or  good  man  can  repine,  but  rather  congratu- 
late the  felicity  of  that  age,  in  which  a  servant,  esteemed  faithful, 
found  a  master  truly  royal.  Honour  was  not  made  dishonourable 
in  our  general's  superadditional  titles ;  the  atchievements  of  his  an* 
cestors,  if  not  superior  to  most,  inferior  to  few  coats  of  arms  borne 
-by  our  English  nobility;  what  might  give  a  supereminence,  and 
fools  will  be  always  the  most  apt  to  blazon,  the  only  blot  in  the 
escutcheon.  Honour  must  be  fair  written ;  even  the  fountain  of 
it,  a  prince,  cannot  wash  away  the  blemishes  of  his  own  making. 

The  generous  hcroc,  who  disdained  to  bring  in  a  king  fettered 
liio  »  royal  slave,  or  such  a  beast  as  must  not  be  allow^  the  ust 
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of  reason,  whose  crowning  is  in  relation  to  the  making  of  him  a 
eacrifice,  by  not  attending  to  that  cigid  zeal,  which,  inseparable 
from  envy  of  any  greatness,  Which  might  exceed  her  own,  would 
have  kings  bound  in  chains,  and  their  nobles  in  fetters  of  iron ; 
the  intolerable  gives,  of  a  Scottish  Jeagne,  by  making  princes  par* 
ties,  can  dethrone,  not  only  level  with  a  peasant,  but  equal  to  a 
brute;  if  giddy  fame  was  only  constant  to^this  report,  none  could 
think  honour  or  riches  misplaced  with  our  general,  except  such 
who  can  believe  cruelties  exceeding  these  of  the  Goths,  Huns,  and 
Vandals,  conferred  on  the  preserver  of  his  country,  a  recompenco 
Worthy  of  a  Bellizarius.  The  devouring  of  a  serpent  would  be 
thus  thought  to  produce  a  dragon.  Our  George  might  not  havA 
seemed  to  conquer  a  monster,  but  to  have  introduced  one,  in  in- 
gratitude  equalling  that  most  monstrous  piece  of  barbarism,  the 
mischief^brooding  part,  which  venting  nothing  but  noise  and 
stench,  in  the  opinion  of  buffoons^  could  be  esteemed  more  honour-' 
able  than  the  head. 

Him,  who  restored  the  fountain  of  honour  untainted,  none 
can  justly  envy  a  liberal  benefit  of  the  streams ;  or,  who  would 
deny  some  larger  clusters  of  grapes  to  htm,  by  whose  beneficence 
they  seem  to  have  the  uninterrupted  enjoyments  of  their  vines? 

Necessity  renders  the  .proudest  titles  contemptible.  When  atk 
Emperor  became  a  soldier  to  our  Eighth  Henry,  it  might  seem  a 
timely  magnificence,  which  made  a  prince's  bounties  shine  in  a 
tent  made  with  doth  of  gold.  The  prince  who  undervalues  him. 
self,  or  benefactors,  by  becoming  cheap,  his  kingdoms  and  armies 
rarely  want  purchasers. 

The  drums  must  beat,  trumpets  sound,  and  images  of  gold  be 
reared  to  make  the  people  fall  down  and  worship ;  yet,  where 
worldly  pelf  4s  the  only  motive,  wise  men  can  rather  staffer  the 
fiery  furnace  of  afflictioiy,  than  pay  a  devotion  to  such  foolish 
idols. 

Speede's  chronicle  hath  a  j'emark.  That  he  who  thovgbt  himself 
a  match  for  princes,  the  Low-country  prince,  or  true*  king  of 
gypsies,  the  arch-cantcr  and  chief  idol  of  the  Aerians,  who  patro* 
liised  holy  hypocrites  as  sure  friends  to  religion,  as  he  was  to  the 
most  bosom-friend,  whose  neck  they  could,  well  contented,  break, 
to  make  way  for  thc^  espousing  of  a  whimsey,  the  great  Earl  of 
Leicester,  that  so  much  celebrated  favourite  living,  unmasked  %j 
death,  could  want  a  commendation. 

Death  only  makes  true  confcssiomi.  A  little  loss  of  air  (eras 
much  breath  as  can  furnish  out  a  bubble  vanished)  leaves  the  most 
wind-imposthumed  bladder  shrivelled.  What  ciqnals  all  men,  lends 
an  impartial  view,  and  unlearns  the  mannerly  distinctions  J[>etwizt 
a  prince  and  peasant.  Homer,  though  the  father  of  fictions,  may 
gain  a  sober  belief,  while  he  will  have  hares  Jto  insult  over  dead  li-  , 
ons;  but  envy  cannot  blast  just  actions,  which  (as  a  minor  poet) 
in  the  dust,  can  smell  sweet  and  blossom. 

Who  undervalued  life  in  hfs  country's  cause,  lillies  and  rosea 
may  be  said  to  sjp^ing  from  the  tomb  of  a  no  le«s  renowned  hero< 
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wbo  chred  to  do  as  much  in  the  sea,  as  Cartius  in  the  land,  for  iiif 
country. 

Some  will  hare  the  first  degree  of  reTired  loyalty  commenced 
mt  the  Three-tuns,  and  can  dare  publiekly  to  aver,  That  there  is  a 
knight,  who,  being  inspired  by  the  same  spirit  of  loyal  sack,  will 
twear  himself  the  author  of  our  so  happy  restoration,  and  that 
loyalty  or  ruin  were  the  only  choice  left  to  the  general. 

The  serpent,  which  gaye  us  the  sting,  must  afford  us  the  cure. 
Some  will  not  be  persuaded,  that  the  Juncto,  which  made  him  a 
cypher  in  commission,  contributed  no  Tote  to  their  own  ruin,  by 
patting  a  period  to  his,  gave  a  date  to  their  own  supereminent 
power ;  and  thus  the  cunning  were  catched  in  their  own  snare : 
Vet  ht,  who  infatuates  the  counsel  of  the  worldly  wise,  hath  the 
least  returns  of  honour  or  praise,  where  those,  forgetting  God, 
din  suppose  a  sacrifice  due  to. every  foolish  net. 

The  Lord  F.  (anagrammed  by  Hei!  faxfato  Mars)  if  not  the 
greatest,  no  slender  persuasion  will  allow,  none  of  the  meanest  in- 
struments, by  rising  on  the  back  of  liambert,  and  thus  to  haye  no- 
bly expiated  that  brutish  folly  (not  to  give  it  a  worse  name)  which 
«uflfered  us  to  be  deprived  of  the  best  of  princes. 

I  haye  been  no  infrequent,  though,  for  the  most  part,  an  incre- 
dulous auditor  of  a  baronet,  who  would  have  the  general,  at  his  en- 
largement from  the  Tower,  crave  a  benediction  from  Bishop  Wren, 
and  assured  him,  when  opportunity  was  propitious,  he  should  not 
be  averse  to  the  royal  service.  Neither  was  this  a  single  tradition 
which  he  had  received  from  his  loyal  father,  but  another  must  bo 
attendant  on  it  equally  irrefragable,  a  promise  to  his  loyal  com- 
rades, viz.  never  to  bear  arras  in  England  against  his  prince.  This 
not  a  few-  will  have  most  exactly  to  be  performed,  and,  hence,  by 
nb  action  of  his  loyalty  to  be  impeached.  What  he  acted  in  the 
first  Dutch  engagement,  and  what  was  performed  in  the  Caledo- 
nian war,  must,  by  a  milder  gloss,  be  interpreted  a  zeal  for  his 
country,  and  no  disaffection  to  his  king ;  but  the  more  rigid  cen- 
'sors  will  not  allow  him,  who  wounds  in  hands  and  feet,  no  enemy, 
though  not  equally  mortal  with  him  who  transpierces  the  heart. 

A  superintendent  lord  would  be  a  privado  to  those  proceedings, 
which  might  call  the  wisest  brains  into  question  to  imagine ;  but, 
coming  from  so  supereminently  knowing  a  statist,  and  told  in  par- 
liament, he  may  seem  wanting  to  all  reason,  who  could  be  deficient 
in  the  belief  of  our  general's  intention  for  a  restoration.  I  have 
heard  a  kinsman  and  retainer  to  his  lordship  aver  the  sight  of  the 
letter. 

Whether  O.  C.  L.  &c.  have  not  complimented  with  yain  hopes 
such  as  they  never  intended  should  reap  any  benefit  above  that  of  a 
deluded  imagination,  is  the  discourse  of  no  unwary,  if  none  of  the 
wisest  heads. 

The  supplement  of  a  chronicle  (which,  some  can  think,  might 
want  a  stout  Peter  Heylin,  who,  blind,  might  best  guess  at  dark 
intrigues)  must  be  incontroulable  to  evince  the  truth  of  those  in. 
tentSm    A  chronicle's  name  passes,  with  some  graver  noddleS|  for 
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an  authority  equalling  that  which  the  rulgar  creed  hath  fora  ballad, 
which  their  wisdoms  conceire  as  authentick  as  the  divinest  writ. 

There  are  yast  disproportions,  if  not  a  gulf  equalling  that  which 
separated  the  rich  man  from  an  Abraham's  bosom,  betwixt  such 
who  write  to  give  God  the  honour,  and  those  who  arrogate  diyino 
honour  to  their  foolish  imaginations.  The  hero,  in  the  romance, 
must  pass  strange  dangers,  encounter  monsters,  magicians,  and  gi- 
ants in  difficulties,  and  be  at  a  precipice  for  ruin,  before  miracles 
are  called  in  for  his  dcliyeranoe. 

Caesar,  who  writ  commentaries  on  his  own  actions,  though  none 
of  the  worst,  might  not  be  the  truest  of  historians.  Opinion  puts 
false  spectacles  on  our  eyes;  both  self-interest  and  self-conceit 
rarely  not  disease  our  sights,  and  make  us  resemble  ictericks,  who 
can  apprehend  no  colour  beside  their  own. 

Some  will  hatve  it  to  be  numbered  among  those  rarely  numerabSe 
infelicities  of  loyalty,  to  be  huffed  by  eyery  braggart,  not  only  out 
of  the  tributes  which  should  be  inseparable  from  yirtue,  but  must 
be  eyer  incapable  of  worldly  compassion,  unless  lost  to  that  reason 
which  should  difference  from  brutes.  The  foolish  things  of  this 
world,  thus,  in  no  christian  sense  may  seem  to  confound  the  wise; 
but  they,  who,  with  a  grain  of  salt,  haye  only  a  mite  of  charity, 
may  pity,  not  enyy  giddiness  adyanced  to  slippery  precipices. 

Though  a  sober  doctor,  in  the  languishing  state  of  the  body  po- 
litick, might  not  be  useless,  some  will  not  allow  the  metamorpho^ 
sed  apothecary,  by  the  addition  of  honour,  lost  to'  <Mie,  while  ho 
proyided  sauce,  with  sippets  of  his  own,  to  make  an  harsh  parcel  of 
chronicle  be  more  easily  digested.  A  merry  transformed  surgeon, 
who  pretends  an  equal  intimacy  in  transactions  about  state-ulcen 
(if  truth  is  in  Wine)  might  be  belieyed,  who  would  haye  a  broom, 
stick,  with  a  rag  at  the  end  of  it,  to  have  been  of  sufficient  efficacy 
for  the  miracle  of  a  reyolution. 

The  fanatick  O.  Whose  name  might  imply  his  doctrine  fit  for 
lighter  grounds,  haying  been  baffled  about  a  misquoted  piece  of  the 
Apocalypse,  was  sarcastically  asked  by  a  lord,  at  the  general's  ta^i 
blc,  whether  he  was  conyerted  out  of  the  Reyelations  ?  To  which 
he  boldly  replied  to  the  grandee,  equally  through  all  times  giddy, 
That  it  was  not  the  Revelation,  but  the  happy  Revolution,  ta 
which  they  all  owed  their  conversions. 

That  nature  should  produce  nothing  more  reserved,  than  our 
English  hero,  will  seem  not  the  least  of  our  nation's  wonders,  wheu 
some  can  impute  that  crime  to  him,  which  makes  all  things  more 
perlucid  than  glass ;  and  others  will  have  such  not  infrequent  per* 
turbations  impetuously  moving  in  giddy  passions,  as  not  to  permit 
the  greatest  secrets  inconspicuous. 

The  marrying  of  a  niece  to  a  regicide's  son  might  call  loyalty  in 
question,  did  we  not  live  in  such  an  age  of  wonders,  where  nothing 
can  seem  strange.  Some  can  cast  away,-  what  others  can  think  a 
foolish  pity,  on  a  lady  born  of  loyal  parents,  who  apprehend  not 
the  mysteries  of  flesh  and  blood,  or  rather  thos^  transcendent  pnei^ 
of  the  latQ  time^.  * 
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It  is  net  tho  least  piece  of  chant  j  (if  sonie  may  be  credited)  to 
beliera  he  never  intinided  that  restoration,  of  which  he  was  made 
an  happy  instrument.  His  own  pristine  loyalty,  and  that  of  his 
untainted  brothers  (by  consanguinity,  not  alliance)  might  predis. 
pose  the  re-imbibing  of  so  long  estranged  allegiance :  But  many 
swim  with  the  stream,  who  dare  not  oppose  an  adverse  torrent. 

Report  will  have  the  £.  of  L.  drolling  to  have  told  the  D.  ths^t 
he  conld  never  have  heartily  cursed  him  in  his  life,  except  once ; 
and  that  was,  when  he  beat  down  the  city  gates.  To  whom  he 
merrily  replied,  That,  while  he  was  doing  the  work  of  his  masters, 
they  turned  him  out  of  commission ;  but  he  concdved  himself  to 
have  been  even  with  them.  Ridentem  dicere  verum^  quid  veiai  f 
Can  be  the  question  of  more  than  a  single  Horace. 

A  person  of  great  and  sober  honour  (who  rarely  could  find  a 
peer  in  that  unhappy  juncture,  either  in  estate,  or  loyally  engaged 
relations)  assured  with  voice  and  gesture  expressing  horror  and  in;, 
dignation,  that  nothing  of  good  could  be  expected  from  this  man ; 
acither  by  his  agents  in  Scotland,  by  homebred  or  exotiek  intelli* 
gence,  the  least  glimpse  of  hopes  could  arise:  But  a  sudden  revo* 
lution  taught  a  palinode ;  he  had  long  expected  nothing  less  from 
90  worthy  a  person.  The  shepherd,  who  would  be  reputed  wea^i* 
ther-wise,  by  telling  one  it  would  be  fair,  and  another  foul,  in  all 
ireathers  kept  his  reputation.  Our  late  times  can  shew  no  few 
successful  imitators  of  this  trifling  impostor,  who  to  tiiis  foolish 
craft  owe  the  opinion  of  their  grand  wisdom. 

In  the  so  much  celebrated  march  from  the  norths  nigh  Dunsta. 
,  ble,  having  an  opportunity  of  treating  some  of  his  commanders, 
one  of  them,  a  person  neither  unsociable,  nor  of  that  rigidly  mo« 
rose  humour,  which  is  inseparable  from  faction,  informed  me  he 
could  not  sufficiently  admire  at  the  universal  kindness  which  they 
encountered  in  the  march  from  Scotland.  If  a  king  was  in  the 
design,  nothing  could  be  more  vain  than  the  people's  imaginations; 
since  neither  the  general,  nor  his  followers,  could  think  of  it  with* 
out  horror ;  and,  that  I  might  relinquish  vain  and  fruitless  hopes, 
thought  himself  obliged  in  civility  and  conscience  to  inform  of  the 
oath  taken  in  Scotland,  nothing  differing  from  that  which,  since 
put  by  fanaticks,  I  have  perused  in  print,  not  without  a  new  im« 
pression  of  horror. 

Christianity  will  induce  us  to  believe,  that  neither  the  general,  nor 
his  array,  were  guilty  of  that  atheistical  policy,  which  calls  God  in 
for  a  witness  to  a  lye.  Success  instils  new  thoughts :  Men  have 
the  changes  of  mind  with  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Factions, 
like  all  other  traders,  inriched  by  unexpected  returns,  disdain  all 
partnership,  divide  and  drive  different  interests.  How  easily  do 
those  speculations,  which  seemed  as  high  as  heaven,  stoop  to  the 
lure  of  every  fancied  profit? 

Cromwell,  though  be  snatched  at  a  crown  in  the  comedy,  could 
not  expect  to  gain  one  by  the  tragedies  acted  over  three  nations. 
The  Earl  of  Essex,  who  would  seem  clear  from  the  suspicion  of 
treason  against  Queen  Elisabeth,  WQuld  not  deny  that  auoc^ 
mi^ht  bs^re  made  a  traitoT* 
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Thef  ,  who  feared  not  man)  might  suppose  it  in  rain  to  cont^t 
with  the  Deity.  The  general  and  his  army  heard,  in  their  expedi* 
tion,  the  Toice  of  the  people,  like  that  of  God ;  tiiey  found  the  si« 
news  of  war  were  wanting;  and,  though  the  t^hains,  gates,  and 
posts  of  the  city  were  cast  down,  the  spirits  of  the  citizens  were  ini* 
dejected ;  who  had  engaged  to  restore  a  parliament  to  freedom  and 
honour,  it  had  been  perjury  not  to  have  performed  it,  though  soma 
will  have  the  act  a  high  violation  of  faith,  deserted  first  to  relin« 
quish  the  patched  piece  of  folly  with  the  appellative. 

The  army  introduced  no  king  ;  but,  having  settled  a  more  ratii* 
onally  supposed  parliament  in  freedom,  'acquiesced  in  the  deter* 
minations  of  their  superiors :  And,  thus,  the  true  soldiers  of  king 
and  parliament  finished,  without  their  cruel  aid,  the  war  so  long 
protracted  by  perjury,  rapine,  and  blood. 

It  may  seem  a' cruel  piece  of  charity  to  deprive  of  christian ity| 
for  the  better  intitling  to  grace  and  excellency.     Who  came,  at  th«. 
last  hour  in  the  gospel^  was  allotted  a  reward  equalling  that  of  tha 
first  comers.     Such  converts,  as  are  the  joy  of  angels,  should  not 
be  the  envy  of  men. 

Some  will  have  the  Low- country  a  nursery  foi^  soldiers,  but  tho. 
most  unsuccessful  aeademy  for  religion  and  loyalty ;  who  exposed 
their  souls  and  bodies  mercenaries,  in  the  cause  of  a  rebellious  com* 
monwealth,  were  vainly  expected  good  subjects  to  a  prince. 

Generous  persons,  that  are  apt  to  entertain  their  title  in  thei^ 
beliefs,  can  suppose  our  general  no  ignoble  soldier  of  fortune^ 
who,  fighting  long  under  her  colours,  attained  the  giddy  idol  for 
his  consiant  mistress.  He  deserted  no  masters,  till  they  deserted 
him ;  a  Low-country  religion  both  obliged  him  to  a  party,  and  dis. 
obliged ;  when  he  wanted  an  exchange  for  loyalty,  he  exchanged 
it;  and,  when  giddy  patriots  of  the  then  espoused  cause  were  re*  ' 
turned  fairly  to  take  away  his  commission,  he  as  honourably  relin* 
quished  the  deserters  of  themselves  and  him. 

It  is  a  blasphemy  to  affirm,  him  a  deity,  though  we  may  justly 
allow  him  an  Hannibal,  aFabius,  an  Hercules,  a  worth  equalling, 
if  not  superexcelling  all  the  antient  heroes.  Some  foolish  syco* 
phants  will  in  title  to  more  wisdom,  than  God  ever  intrusted  to 
mere  human  nature;  yet,  while  they  strive  to  deify,  make  him  tho 
fool  that  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God.  He  who  can  take 
oaths,  with  an  intention  to  violate  them,  it  must  be  a  strange  ex* 
cess  of  charity  which  can  allow  him  a  God  in  his  creed. 

General  Lesly  told  Potter  a  trumpeter,  sent  to  him  by  the  royal 
martyr,  That  he  would  serve  his  majesty  as  faithfully  as  he  had 
done  the  parliament.  The  Scot  gained  an  easy  belief,  and,  in  cha. 
rity ,  we  may  believe  intended  what  he  promised ;  he  served  them  for 
money,  and  for  gain  (which  was  his  religion)  would  have  exposed 
to  sale  his  masters.  But,  while  a  necessitated  prince  could  not  go 
to  the  price,  a  king,  not  to  be  equalled  by  millions,  is  passed  in  ex* 
change  for  two-hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Nothing  is  more  pleasant  than  the  junior  story  of  this  bonnjr 
Jocky,  who.  ran  away  with  blith  Jenny^  stealing  sixteen  shUlin|j| 
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sterling  from  an  old  mistress  at  Edinburgh,  to  defray  cBarges ; 
yet,  bj  temptation  of  so  vast  a  sum,  though  much  mowing,  and 
many  beams,  she  reaped  not  matrimony,  till,  her  fingers  being  as 
light  as  her  heels,  a  plundered  portion  made  up  the  match ;  which 
iras  a  muckle  day  of  joy,  as  the  good  countess  told  the  right  he- 
nonrable  Lady  of  Oxford,  when  her  husband  from  a  icommon 
soldier  "arriyed  to  be  a  Scotch  general,  and,  by  heading  a  rebellion, 
became  an  earl,  to  give  a  reputation  ta  his  future  Tillainies.  Snakes, 
though  warmed  in  the  most  royal  bospms,  will  requite  their  enter* 
tainment  with  a  sting.  Though  factions  may  seem  to  lose  their 
heads,  which  are  taken  off  by  honour,  yet  they  are  rarely  wanting 
to  fresh  opportunities  for  mischief. 

Our  generous  champion,  when  he  had  espoused  loyalty^  and  ac« 
quired  deserved  honour,  by  the  evil  principle  of  no  mercenary  spi. 
rit,made  conscience  a  prostitute  to  the  lusts  of  faction. 

Who  would  wound  our  hero,  in  the  weakest  part,  find  him  there 
most  impregnable.  Honour,  conscience,  and  gratitude  appear  in 
his  vindication ;  auji  that  cruel  necessity  which  can  make  batteries 
on  the  strongest  resolutions :  None  will  fancy  it  brutish  sottish- 
ness,  or  that  the  most  daring  of  men  would  be  affrighted  out  of 
reason,  by  an  inconsiderate  buffer ;  the  great  tie  of  Christianity 
which  enjoins  satisfaction,  and  the  preserving  of  a  generous  family, 
famous  through  a  long  scries  of  ancestors,  might  be  no  lesser  in. 
dncements  to  marriage.  If  in  some  things  he  resembled  an  Alex- 
ander.the  Great,  in  others  he  exceeded  the  more  victorious  Julius 
Caesar,  an  husband  for  all  men's  wives ;  excellent  above  his  famed 
ancestor  a  Fourth  Edward,  or  a  Philip,  who,  sirnamed  the  good, 
wanted  his  virtue.  Our  hero  was  not  captivated  by  that  which  in- 
slaves  the  proudest  victors  ;  and  made  him,  whose  labours  filled  all 
the  world,  ridiculously  to  truckle  to  a  distaff:  In  this  a  more  than 
Hercules,  who,  by  an  invincible  fortitude,  endured  a  confinement 
which  might  intHle  to  a  quotidian  encountering  of  monsters,  and 
not  less  frequent  triumphs  over  wild  beasts  in  passions. 

In  requital,  if  he  found  a  wife  not  rich,  she  made  herself  so. 
Some  can  fancy  the  riches  accruing  to  her  husband,  and  heir,  by 
this  frugal  woman's  means,  made  the  proudest  dowry  in  three  na« 
tions  scarce  a  parallel  for  a  match.  It  was  a  rare  felicity  in  ages, 
when  the  parents  virtue  was  the  child's  dowry  ;  who  neither  gain 
by  inheritance  nor  acquisition,  are  only  reputed  contemptibly 
poor:  AVhere  money  answers  all  things,  riches;  where  worth, 
virtue  may  seem  the  best  portion,  and  most  acquirable  of  perfec- 
tions. 

Though  Lycurgus's  dogs  seem  to  make  an  infallible  demonstra- 
tion, they  are  too  uncharitable  in  their  censures,  who  can  believe 
that  no  temptation  either  of  gain  or  profit  could  intervene,  in 
which,  with  the  transformed  cat  in  the  fable,  the  humour  of  mou- 
sing not  returned. 

It  is  reported  of  Theophilus,  that  he  burnt  a  rich  ship  of  his 
wife's,  disdaining  that  the  covetous  folly  of  a  woman  should  ex-  . 

^ge  the  title  of  an  emperor  to  that  qf  a  mercbai^t,     So^le  can  • 
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bape  a  more  crnel  ttaffick  found  no  acceptation  from  onr  indape. 
rator ;  others  can  fear  an  Harpy's  talons  laden  were  nerer  ah  an« 
grateful  oblation. 

He  who  plucked  the  thorns  out  of  the  crown,  it  is  charity  to  be. 
iiere  he  would  plant  no 'new  pricks,  or  Canaanites  resembling 
them,  in  his  side,  whom  he  had  returned  to  a  land  of  pro- 
mise. 

Who  moTed  in  so  high  a  sphere  of  glory,  as  our  hero,  could 
not  but  attract  clouds  of  enry,  which,  by  their  blacker  inter po« 
sure,  might  reil  that  lustre  which  they  could  not  obscure.  Envi. 
ous  folly,  the  most  obnoxious  to  mistakes,  rarely  makes  not  more 
bright  what  she  intends  most  to  darken.  A  sober  scrntinist  may 
find  bur  general  the  least  conscious  of  what  the  rabble's*  idol,  re- 
port, the  common  lyar,  broaches  from  frothing  hogsheads^  either 
for  advantage  or  impairing  of  glory.  The  giddy  strumpet,  fame, 
which  is  erery  idiot's  prostitute,  makes  no  stop  betwixt  the  ex« 
treams  of  honour  or  infamy ;  she  cherishes  that  which  we  intend  to 
blast  by  the  cold  wind  of  an  enrious  displeasure ;  and,  while  acllTo 
as  fire,  she  would  gratify  grandeur,  consumes  what  she  intends  only 
to  inliTen  by  a  warmer  commendation. 

The  selling  of  a  prince  was  a  fatal  prognostick;  may  the  sale  of 
loyalty  be  more  propitious !  The  God  of  this  world  did  so  dazzle 
foolish  eyes,  that  nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  the  most  execrable 
traitor,  beside  unparal]el^  excellence .  Treason  was  only  a  subtle 
reservedness,  or  a  pious  fraud  for  royal  adrantage.  The  mammon 
of  unrighteousness  was  not  employed  to  proride  heaTenly  places, 
but  to  promote  earthly  interests.  Some  can  think  the  greatest  Ju« 
das,  here,  might  have  found  no  cause  of  desperation,  where  so 
many  pieces  might  have  intitlcd  to  honour  and  office.  M's  case 
may  serve  out  of  many  centuries  of  observations,  who  (a  constant 
servant  to  his  royal  master  through  all  changes)  proved  a  setter 
of  Oliver's,  pearched  high  by  mammon,  in  this  last  and  more  hap- 
py revolution  defaming  him  for  disloyalty ;  to  have  been  so  grand 
a  virtuoso  on  record,  as  might  evidence  to  have  received  no  lesser 
stipends  for  annual  courses  of  treason. 

Though  he,  who  makes  haste  to  be  rich,  cannot  be  innocent ; 
yet  who  would  guess  the  greatness  of  guilt,  by  the  vastness  of  a 
contracted  treasure,  may  be  mistaken  in  their  arithmetick.  The 
general's  offices  of  profit,  and  places  of  honour,  none  can  justly' 
deny  him,  nor  a  wise  man  the  frugal  improvement;  his  retinue  wai 
rather  beneficial  than  chargeable,  who  put  neither  to  the  expencet 
of  wages  or  diet. 

The  courtiers,  and  his  own  servants,  who  revenge,  by  their 
tongues,  the  loss  which  they  have  sustained  by  their  teeth,  rarely 
speak  well  of  him,  whom  they  will  have  the  author  of  board-wa- 
ges at  court,  and  to  have  saved  half  in  his  own  daily  allowance; 
the  poulterer's  ware,  as  sacred,  must  be  untouched ;  if  it  met  no 
maim  at  his  table,  was  injoined,  new-roasted,  to  revisit  it  next 
day  in  company.  All  excesses  are  equally  dangerous ;  if  he  obser- 
Ted  the  truly  golden  m,eaa  to  inrich  a  family^  it  could  not  be 
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honourable.  The  story  of  Actaeon  may  seem  no  iable^  where  thf 
blood  of  families  hath  been  swallowed  for  their  healths,  and  the 
merciless  teeth  of  a  fawning  retinue  have  devoared  their  masters* 
But)  among  giddy  reports,  none  can  be  more  incredible,  than  the 
menacing  of  an  only  child,  with  disinheriting,  for  expending  fi've 
shillings  at  supper ;  in  which  sum,  a  capon,  a  bottle  of  wine,  beer, 
ale,  rolls,  must  be  included  ;  though,  perhaps,  wine  might  lend  the 
only  occasion  to  the  passion,  which  he,  who  allows  to  children, 
adds  fire  to  fire,  and,  by  a  fond  indulgence,  contributes  to  the  rnin 
of  a  nanjc,  when  debauched  nature,  to  quench  the  preternatural 
heat,  renders  them  such  sponges,  as,  overcharged  by  liguor,  serve 
only  to  expunge  their  own  and  ancestors  glory.  The  philosopher 
would  have  cracked  his  spleen,  to  have  seen  vast  piles  of  muck 
provided,  and  the  ground  left  un  manured,  where  nothing  could  be 
wanting  that,  well  employed,  might  have  rendered  it  fertile.  I 
knew  a« pedant,  of  so  strangely  scrupulous  a  conscience,  that  he 
could  number  it  amongst  his  sins,  to  make  a  boy  more  learned 
than  his  father,  which  he  could  suppose  might  unlearn  him  that 
duty  which  hath  the  promise  of  long  life.  It  must  be  a  larger  por« 
tion  of  knowledge,  which  can  edify  for  perfection ;  the  traders,  in 
small  parcels,  gain  only  some  windy  inflations  which  can  puff  up ; 
some  will  not  allow  it  above  a  windy  distemper,  which  so  long  dis« 
composed  onr  body  politick,  and  made  that  duty  forgot,  which  if 
a  just  tribute  to  the  parent  of  a  country. 

Not  a  few  think  of  learning,  what  Machiavel  says  of  religion. 
That  it  is  an  impediment  to  great  actions.  Blindness  begets  bold* 
ness,  and  folly  must  be  intitled  to  fat  and  fortunate,  or  else  the 
plump  schismatick  could  not  gain  so  great  an  harvest  of  foolish 
ears,  which  every  blast  of  false  doctrine  can  teach  to  bow  in  com« 
pliance  to  the*  most  pernicious  ignorance. 

Folly  may  be  pearched  high,  like  the  fabler's  crow,  yet  not  se« 
cnre  from  a  fox's  craft.  Our  schismatical  reynards,  by  provoking 
fools  to  cant,  make  the  meat  in  their  mouths  a  purchase,  or  fail 
pot  thus  to  gain  themselves  food. 

Though  the  general  had  a  mighty  spirit,  as  I  heard  one  phrase  it, 
the  woman  was  not  so  narrow-souled  as  her  husband ;  if  of  any 
religion,  she  was  a  presbyterian ;  in  the  time  of  the  plague,  sent 
five  pounds  to  a  non-conformist  sermon-maker ;  bestowed  twelve- 
pence  a  piece  on  fifty  poor  widows ;  caused  her  son  to  send  two 
broad-pieocs  for  plaisters,  to  the  gouty  versifier  of  the  gang,  whose 
feet  were  more  deservingly  nimble  for  her  lord's  honour  in  the 
northern  expedition.  They  will  not  allow  him  a  dram  of  charity, 
who  cast  no  mite  into  the  treasury  of  the  saints;  but  we  can  hope, 
though  a  soldier,  he  needed  not  the  hypocrite's  trumpets,  and  the 
alms,  he  gave  in  secret,  will  be  rewarded  openly.  However,  while 
there  are  churches,  colleges,  hospitals^  or  any  publick  monuments 
of  charity,  he  will  be  acknowledged  a  benefactor,  who  seemed  to 
rescue  them  from  the  jaws  of  that  sacrilegious  wolf,  who  would 
have  glibly  swallowed  all  things  sacred^  under  the  pretence  of  zeal 
and  reformation. 
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He  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  au-thousand  pounds  hk  wife 
had,  intentionally,  devoted  to  an  alms-house,  which  he  made  his* 
own  act,  by  an  approbation.  It  may  be  imputed  to  an  improTed 
religion  and  loyalf)r,  if  he,  grown  wiser  hy  time,  was  a  less  sealoua 
patron  of  those  pernicious  house-creepers,  who  lead  silly  females 
captive,  to  whom  a  paradise  would  be  displeasing,  without  the 
taste  of  prohibited  fruit.  If  he  took  no  care  of  what  some  ca^ 
call  the  houshold  of  faith,  none  can  deny^  worse  than  an  infidel, 
by  taking  no  care  of  his  own  family.  What  some  can  call  sordid- 
ness,  if  equally  considered,  m^y  be  found  a  noble  frugality, 
which  would  not  leave  so  vast  a  pudding,  contemptible  for  want 
of  suet. 

Some  will  affix  to  a  greater  statist  than  our  general  the  maxim, 
on  which  the  Indians  ground  the  neglect  of  God,  and  the  worship- 
ing of  the  devil ;  but  evil  counsel  is  ever  worst  to  the  counsellor  ; 
the  cunning  are  rarely  not  catched  in  their  own  snare,  and  he,  who 
digs  a  pit  for  loyalty,  may  fall  so  deeply  in,  as  the  most  loyal  may 
find  no  resurrection. 

There  are,  ;who  will  not  allow  the  greatest  pretenders  to  loy. 
alty,.  to  have  had  an  equally  obliging  nature  with  that  of  the  pikes, 
who  devour  their  own  kind  last  Where  the  proverb  will  have  a 
dog  loved  for  his  master's  sake,  he  who  'could  but  snarl  an4  bark 
in  the  cause,  and  knew  never  how  to  fawn  on  his  enemies,  to  be 
lost  to  all  respect,  might  call  the  grand  monopolisers  of  loyalty's 
truth  into  question.  Many  could  have  been  content  to  have  died, 
that  others  might  enjoy  that  right,  to  whose  enjoyment  they  owed 
a  cruel  death.  It  can  be  no  paradox  to  aver,  That  sincere  loyaltj 
can  never  want  either  a  friend  or  reward ;  and  yet,  what  is  mort 
strange,  that  contradictory  assertion  may  seem  equally  true.  That 
to  no  fucated  loyalists  the  most  wished-for  of  restorations,  by  the 
extirpation  of  more  loyal  families,  hath  proved  a  more  fatal  enemy 
than  the  war.  In  a  baptismal  vow,  we  renounced  the  world,  the 
tlesb,  and  the  devil :  Engaged  in  the  royal  cause,  we  might  seem  to 
fight  against  those  three  grand  antagonists ;  if  the  younger  bro« 
thers  in  loyalty,  who  had  wasted  their  patrimonies  on  the  harlots 
of  schism,  and  could  be  content,  like  the  swine,  to  be  fed  with  the 
husks  of  every  false  doctrine ;  if  the  returned  prodigals  are  rec^ 
ved  into  favour.  Why  should  the  elder  brothers  repine,  having  the 
assurance  of  a  promise?  No  wise  man  would  trifle  away  time  to 
gather  cockles  on  the  shore,  when  he  may  set  sail  to  another  conn* 
try,  where  are  no  fickle  joys,  hopes,  or  fears,  but  an  Euge  Btaia 
is  made  the  prologue  to  an  eternal  felicity. 

Nothing  is  more  comical,  than  to  see  our  apes  of  lo^al  grandeur* 
How  stately  are  the  deportments  of  foolish  mimicks,  till  the 
scrambling  for  nuts  exposes  ridiculous  ?  Lucretius  would  have  it 
no  lesser  pleasure,  secure  on  the  shore,  to  contemplate  afar  off 
men  tossed  on  the  sea.  Who  will  be  laden  with  this  world's  mer^ 
chandise,  are  the  subjects  of  winds  Shd  wa?es,  which  seem  to  sing 
^nd  sport  in  their  ruins ;  they  are  the  objecto  Qf  a  fool's  env;|r) 
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but  tiie  wise  mtn's  pity,  who  expose  frul  barks  to  enconoter  all 
ttorms* 

Some  can  fancy  our  hero,  the  wheel  to  which  we  owe  all  the 
Ticusltndes  of  giddy  greatnesi,  say  alternately,  he  was  an  enemy 
to  the  two  siiper-eminently  loyal  statists  ;  and  will  haTe  a  third, 
with  the  loss  of  land,  which  he  ever  valued,  like  to  itself,  dirt, 
purchase,  with  a  place,  the  delusion  of  a  pleasing  dream. 

The  gordian.knot,  which  none  could  unty,  an  Alexander  could 
cut  It  is  reported  of  an  angry  lord,  £.  ofP.  that,  being  in 
office,  he  made  it  his  business  to  break  wiser  heads  than  his  own. 
Though  some  praise  our  general's  conduct,  to  the  making  of  hy- 
perbole's modest ;  others  will  hare  his  head-piece  the  worst  part 
-of  his  armour.  Who  pretend  to  be  most  knowing  in  those 
.  affairs,  to  think  that  Olirer  either  could  fear  there,  or  be  ignorant 
how  to  remove  him  from  his  command  in  Scotland,  is  accounted 
the  most  ridiculous  part  in  his  story  :  To  C.  he  must  have  been 
like  one  of  the  centurion's  servants ;  a  mutinous  seaman  must  have 
found  it  true,  by  the  experiment  of  a  lost  nose,  which,  to  patch 
up,  cost  him  and  Oliver  ten  pieces. 

Our  hero  never  wanted  resolution,  which  is  the  best  sword  in 
war.  Had  his  head  been  as  good  as  his  heart,  the  nick-named 
protector  told  C.  Okey,  England  would  have  been  too  little  to 
have  contained  a  Nol  and  a  Jack ;  but,  heads  and  hearts  holding 
80  unequal  a  correspondence,  the  secure  tyrant  might'  domineer 
over  three  distracted  nations.  Some,  like  chymists,  by  the  advan- 
tage of  other  men's  heads,  may  do  miracles,  who  are  useless  with 
their  own  ;  not  above  tunnels  for  smoke,  yet,  by  fumes  inspired, 
pretend  to  all  things. 

Whom  not  a  few  have  called  a  delaying  Fabius,  many  can  think 
he  would  have  fought  with  a  daring  Hannibal,  upon  any  disadvan- 
tage ;  when  neither  the  odds  of  number,  nor  a  contradictory  com- 
mission, could  binder  from  the  disadvantageous  engagement  with 
the  Dutch.  Militemus^  was  an  emperor's  motto ;  Let  us  fight, 
boys,  our  more  undaunted  generals  ;  war  was  his  element,  and, 
out  of  it,  he  might  seem  like  a  fish  out  of  water. 

The  opinion  of  the  stoicks  can  animate  Turks  to  brave  death  in 
war,  and,  in  peace,  intrepid  to  converse  with  the  most  fatal  con. 
tagion.  Our  hero,  by  stranger  revolutions,  might  be  easily  in- 
duced to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  an  inevitable  wheel,  who  could, 
dreadless,  look  down  on  dangers,  fear  neitherof  those  bug-bears 
to  mankind,  a  plague,  or  war ;  so  much  a  proselyte  to  the  pre- 
destinarian  principle,  as  to  think  it  most  ridiculous  to  fly  that  fate 
which  is  unavoidable. 

A  knight  related  to  our  G.  dehortcd  him  from  the  Belgick  war, 
as  having  done  already  enough  for  the  immortality  of  a  name.  To 
whom  he  replied,  he  was  sent  into  the  world  upon  an  errand  which 
must  be  performed ;  and,  whether  it  might  end  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  as  it  was  uncertain,  so  it  should  not  find  him  concerned. 
Some  will  have  our  hero,  like  the  poet's  Ajax,  who  disdained  to 
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be  Tincible  by  any  except  himself,  and  will  haye  it  so  near  the 
finishing  his  errand  in  the  sea,  as  guns  were  placed  to  sink  so  great 
a  weight  of  glory. 

Who  conquered  the  world,  could  not  snbdaehis  passions;  those 
mutinying  rebels  can  domineer  over  the  reputed  in? incible.  Some 
will  hafe  thunder  and  lightning  in  our  incensed  hero's  breath  ;  and 
that  he  was  least,  what  he  persuaded  others  to  be,  in  hb  journey 
from  the  North,  of  a -sedate  temper  :  Rather  than  peace  should  be 
with  the  Dutch,  he  said  he  would  never  wear  a  sword.  A  more 
sober  statesman  is  re|^erted  to  hare  replied,  He  had  rather  lay 
aside  his  gown,  than  that  so  unnecessary  a  Y^ar  should  be  com- 
menced ;  informed  him  of  our  want  of  allies  abroad,  and  moneys, 
war's  sinews,  which  can  gi? e  strength  to  the  most  infeebled  arms, 
make  firm  friends  at  home,  and  as  sure  foreign  alliances.  The  wise 
man  knew,  though  God  and  a  good  cause  makes  a  great  sound,  it 
is  the  tinkling  noise  of  coin  doth  the  soldier's  business ;  and,  how- 
ever justice  is  pretended  in  all  engagements,  it  is  to  gold,  th^ 
world's  great  idol,  men  are  content,  not  only  to  make  the  sacri-t 
lice  of  fools  themselves,  but  even  their  nearest  relations. 

War  is  not  only  sweet  to  them  who  never  tried  it,  but  to  such 
who  have  reaped  a  benefit  by  it ;  a  soldier  can  love  his  harvest. 
Some  cannot  arrive  to  his  wisdom,  who  went  out  of  the  world  with 
a  '  Thou  Fool ;'  with  full  barns  he  should  have  been  contented^ 
his  soul  should  have  took  her  ease. 

We  have  had  the  war,  by  which  the  kingdom  is  so  many  mil- 
lions in  debt ;  our  hero,  in  probability,  might  have  lost  his  sword, 
and,  if  he  had  been  a  Dutchman,  might  have  forfeited  his  head, 
which  renounced  not  only  reason,  but  even  loyalty,  by  rashly, 
exceeding  of  his  commission ;  yet  the  extremity  of  law  might  thus 
have  proved  the  supreme  injury.  If  it  was  treason  in  our  general 
(as  in  the  case  of  an  Earl  of  Essex)  it  was  a  venial  delinquency ; 
if  a  traitor,  he  was  the  best  meaning ;  whose  superabundant  or 
zeal  or  valour  concluded  of  an  engagement,  by  the  mistaken  pro- 
position of  the  accruing  honour  and  safety  to' his  prince  and  coun- 
try, in  whose  cause  his  noble,  though  here  not  best  informed 
spirit,  could' have  been  content  to  have  finished  an  errand  in  waves, 
the  best  emblems  of  inconstant  greatness,  and  giddy  fortune's  fa- 
vours. The  method  by  which  he  seemed  to  restore,  he  might  have 
secured  his  country :  Here  a  Fabius,  he  might  have  effected  by 
delays,  what  he  could  not  by  fighting,  and  have  seemed  a  double 
restorer  of  this  nation,  whose  rashness  might  have  intitled  the 
demolisher. 

It  cannot  be  the  least  wisdom  not  to  think  to  do  always  the 
same  things.  Empirical,  or  valour,  or  medicine,  not  rarely  suc- 
cessless. 

Storms  succeed  the  clearest  sun ;  which  a  wise  man  foreseeing, 
like  to  the  victorious  Charles  the  Fifth,  quits  the  stage. 

When  Cromwell  had  fallen  from  his  coach,  a  confident  of  his 
was  overheard  to  complain,  that  he  who  had  raised  would  ruin 
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7  X  €rw^J  "^U*  V£f  5i1^  tllffl   *.>  ^ ■!■««<!  iSs  JEjmUBK  'if 

lii  friU  fr«&4.<.     iMafik  v»t  i  «in«»{  r  frenil.  114:5  'xh  im  ia±  if  lu 

rv»f T  iEa.t  Vi  sfiOMfl  vv:^  ks  OMcaaKv.  ^Ime  bob 

gntkiifit  bj  iis  nxn.  viu>  niz &t  n-^^t  Kek  tjhdr 
ThiWigfi  .^cnirori  v2j  aHovftl  to  be  S4  pmedleBt.  jct 
inB  etcr  pntpnue  ^iai  fr^r  aa  eii.'gpfe;  aad  bo  act  of  ofcfiiMw  wiQ 
■oke  «  fo  loHt  to  oar  netiioriei.  t&it  t^  B4»it  nrfottunee  oH 
v9  he  format,  vho.  iooaapanbCj  loji!,  wv  ivpeacfced  bf  i«ch 
aith  frtria^  afeu  by  ctTododsz  t&e  Scots,  vere  rnirjr  of  the  Ufb. 
treflMo,  and  die  au»t  bifLKabCe  eaeaij  of  tnjtMs  fefl  tkeir 


Wbea  pitrid  memben  vere  to  be  est  oC,  tbe  bodjf  polifick  was 
4tiifLlf€d  of  tike  foind^r  port,  vb^ic^  cu^it  fcare  iecnred  it  from  ia. 
croac&Bii^  iDi9C&K6,  wkCe  aa  e3para!!ded  prinee's  deaieficjy 
wUcfc  gave  feus  ro  B^rae,  and  left  oot  the  greatcit  lillaiiiies  des- 
filate  afho^i^.  a/!:ri.i»ter»d.  iri  tlie  grand  italesnan*5  rain,  if  not 
a  jast,  ao  oriiappT  cin**^  of  h'.s  c-va  untimelj  period. 

Tbe  gnT'ifyin;^  of  the  ^seakeft  headf.  with  tbe  lofs  of  the  wisest, 
m  a  BMMt  h'.oody,  10  i^  TZie]y  hotzznnst  saccessless  policjr. 

Tbe  Athenians  mi^ht  be  thoiz^t  to  hare  a  reneration  for  an 
•vl  <mlj9  who  coold  e«trange  worth  bj  an  ostracbm. 

Smae  will  hare  tbe  grea-e«t  of  English  statists  to  hare  perished 
bj  their  own  weapons.  One  «i«e  head,  like  Galba^s  wit,  not  ill 
placed,  maj  eicc?d  in  ralae  not  onlv  many  millions  of  mooej, 
bat  armies  of  men. 

Good  inteingence,  and  bold  troth,  some  say,  could  nnfix  a  no 
vndeferring  relation  oi  the  generaPs,  whom  nothing,  except  his 
displeasure,  nnrireted  from  the  greatest  office  of  trust ;  in  which 
the  successor  may  seem  not  the  leajt  of  state  riddles ;  but  mysteri- 
oas  grandeur  is  such  an  abyss,  as  fool!f  will  fondly  guess  at  the 
depth  of  that  which  the  plummets  of  the  most  comprchensiTe  rea- 
sons can  neyer  fathom. 

Some,  who  arc  uncapable  of  the  diviner  mysteries,  can  put 
themselyes  to 'the  troublesome  admiration  how  the  extemporary 
trash  of  a  canting  and  long-winded  schismatick,  in  a  chamber,  can 
be  preparatory  to  the  more  sober  devotion  of  the  chapel-royal  ? 
Or  how  the  true  loyal  and  religious  grandees,  our  incomparable 
converts,  can  keep  chaplains  to  assert  with  paper  pellets  that 
schism  to  which  they  must  be  greatest  strangers,  If  not  estranged 
to  their  allegiance ;  and  to  de^le  their  new  honours  hare  not  lick- 
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^i,  up  tiielr  old  Tomits  ?  The  actors  on  the  world'^  theatre,  hf 
shifting  clokes  and  beards,  act  different  parts,  and  intercbangeahljr 
fill  up  the  play  of  life  ifith  calamitous  scenes  of  misery,  or  ridi« 
cuIoQS  interludes. 

Nothing  is  more  pleasant  in  onr  rerolutions  than  to  hear  the 
grand  enemies  of  the  pVerogatiTC,  and  the  lordly  branches,  the 
most  confident  assertors  of  the  privileges  which  the  king  and  lords 
may  most  justly  challenge ;  and  the  same  persons  formerly  could 
most  unjustly  impugn;  who  deprived  the  throne  of  supporters  will 
ever  stand  in  need  of  one  to  cleave  to,  and  secured  by  the  unicorn 
can  be  dreadless  of  the  lion.  The  least  friends  of  the  loyal  clergy 
will  ever  want  the  benefit  of  it  in  a  psalm  of  n^ercy.  How  ap. 
positely  is  the  prince's  prerogative  pleaded  in  the  favour  of  schism 
by  the  pro tos ticklers  of  it,  which  would  allow  him  none  in  rell^ 
gion  ?  And  jet  thus  they  can  hope  a  privilege  for  such  as,  void 
both  of  tenderness  and  conscience  to  a  prince,  could  deny  him  a 
liberty  they  would  have  indulged  to  the  meanest  subjects. 

There  may  be  no  improbable  conjecturp,  as  well  as  other  gran* 
decs,  a  confident  ignorance  might  easily  impose  on  our  hero.  The 
intrusting  so  Talncd  a  body  with  such  an  illiterate  quack,  as  some 
would  have  disdained  to  have  made  the  farrier  to  a  beloved  or  ge« 
nerous  beast,  can  lend  no  small  suspicion ;  the  patronage  of  the 
atroaker  some  will  have  a  too  pregnant  example. 

Age,  in  itself  an  invincible  disease,  might  assure  no  easy  con* 
quest  of  a  contomitant  distemper,  which  might  be  intitled  old ; 
yet  twenty  years  of  superannuation,  a:nd  twelve  of  deafness,  were 
esteemed  inconsiderable  in  a  nonagerian  womain,  when  a  wonder* 
working  hand  could  appear  for  the  recovery,  the  stroaker  G,  sent 
by  the  general  to  restore  her  so  long  estranged  hearing, 

Simon  Magus,  Apollonius,  Peregrin  us  Philosophus,  and  Alex- 
ander Paphlago,  who  appeared  with  lying  wonders  to  give  a  disre- 
pute to  primitive  Christianity,  could  not  be  more  confident  than 
this  gracious  babe  of  the  presbyterian  reformation  ;  while  the  pu- 
ritans accuse  the  Papists  for  their  holy  maid  of  Kent,  Elisabeth 
Barton,  they  forget  Elisabeth  Crofts,  their  wench  in  the  wall :  As 
if  stroaking  could  secure  the  wildest  adversaries,  eiery  party  hath 
been  provided  by  a  thus  trifling  impostor. 

Men  in  power  should  not  make  themselves  conscious,  by  such 
a  brutish  connivance  as  calls  God's  and  bb  vicegerents  honours  into 
question. 

The  bold  folly  of  stroakers  may  seem  a  mocking  of  majesty, 
and  the  intrenching  on  that  prerogative,  which,  conferred  by  a  St. 
Edward  the  confessor,  and  a  St.  Lewis,  on  the  kings  of  England 
and  France,  to  cure  by  touch,  must  be  reputed  sacred,  such  a 
jewel  as  cannot  be  alienated  from  a  crown. 

Miracles  need  not  be  called  into  the  scene,  where  natural  causes 
can  be  ascribed:  Stronger  frictions  can  cure  some  intercutaneout 
maladies,  should  the  balsam  of  a  sweating  palm  b^  denied  condu.* 
clve  by  the  effluvinms  of  wonder-working  atoms. 
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A  knight,  a  relation  to  the  dake,  and  son  to  the  grandeve  pai' 
tient  of  the  stroaker,  gratifying  my  curiosity  with  the  converse  of 
the  trifler,  I  heard  him  as  confidently  propose  Moses  an  example 
for  hb  doing  of  miracles,  as  if  he  had  been  to  lead  the  Jewish 
tribes  of  pharisaical  presbyterians  through  a  Red  Sea  into  a  land 
of  promise ;  and,  the  invasion  of  France  being  then  noised,  the 
English  by  a  cunning  man  might  hope  the  recovery  of  what  they 
had^  lost  by  a  wbe  woman.  If  the  braggart,  or  a  vouching  com- 
rade,  were  to  be  beliered,  the  general  was  so  indeared  by  the  re- 
covery of  his  kinswoman's  eye,  that  he  would  not  allow  him  a 
night's  absence  to  gratify  the  importunity  of  relations. 

Sinking  men  will  take  hold  of  reeds.  Stroaking,  which  could 
hear  abominable  superstition  and  Jesuitical  contrivance  in  the  Pa- 
pists, must  give  a  reputation  to  the  declining  cause  of  presbyte- 
xians :  The  wonder-working  lieutenant  was  the  most  affecting  dis- 
course of  that  party,  which  had  he  been  of  a  different  fancy,  for 
his  lying  wonders  they  would  have  intitled  him  an  anti-christ. 

Whom  some  would  hare  a  candidate  for  a  cardinal's  cap,  others 
irill  have  probationer  for  a  fool's,  while  he  could  countenance  a 
stroaking  friar  to  enter  contest  with  a  prince,  and  shew  a  chapel 
less  efficacious  for  miracles  than  a  banqueting-house. 

It  not  a  little  perplexed  Sir  K>  D.  and  made  not  a  few  merry, 
that  an  eminent  churchman,  with  an  honourable  title,  and  the  not 
dbingenuous  son  of  a  grand  virtuoso,  exposed  an  innocent  to  dan- 
ger, and  themselves  to  be  ridiculous.  The  solemn  pageantry, 
which  attended  the  simple  Irish  priest's  stroaking,  to  wiser  head:) 
of  their  own  profeffion,  seemed  a  discretion  rivalling  theirs,  who 
with  kettles  afford  their  tinkling  charity  to  the  moon  in  an  eclipse. 

Who,  since  the  restoration,  gained  to  his  right  honourable  title 
a  blue  ribband,  and,  in  some  opinions,  was  intitled  to  a  refined 
wit,  and  grand  politician,  the  late  times  report  the  patient  and 
admirer  of  a  stroaking  lunatick,  the  unhappy  stroaker,  whose  dis- 
turbed brains  for  their  recovery  might  want  more  drugs  than  an 
Anticyra  could  furnish,  which  so  long  deluded  the  most  active  en- 
deavours of  medicine,  attended  by  the  severest  discipline  of 
Bedlam. 

Who  can  wonder  if  nature's  rude  draught,  a  soldier  polished  by 
no.art,  imposed  on  by  proud  ignorance  aud  giddy  fame,  might 
give  a  stroaker's  folly  a  Commendamus  ?  where  the  wisest  heads 
might  have  their  judgments  called  in  question  by  their  hands. 
Desert  is  not  only  unattended  on  by  a  Mandamus,  but  rarely  en- 
counters an  un bribed  commendation.  Empty  heads  make  the 
greatest  sound,  and  full  purses  the  most  significant  noise  for  pre- 
ferment. A  fanatick  trooper,  who  might  be  lost  to  all  knowledge 
if  he  had  not  plundered  it  from  loyalty,  whose  library  was  not 
above  a  Barrow's  Method,  and  an  Almanack,  two  doctors  hands 
required  for  the  granting  of  a  license  to  practise  physick,  he  pro- 
duced an  obsolete  Mandamus  from  the  grand  protector  of  igno- 
rance, Cromwell,  which,  in  thu  worst  of  times,  had  not  the  con- 
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(Idence  to  visit  Ostford,  in  the  best  durst  encoimier  the  most  learned 
Bishop  Saunderson,  who  in  vain  could  resist  it ;  ten  angels,  power, 
fully  appearing  to  his  chancellor,  were  satisfactory  motives  to  make 
by  the  golden  rule  of  practice  a  true  licentiate. 

The  schoqis  can  make  it  disputable,  whether  what  was  intended 
the  greatest  enrourager  of*  virtue,  hath  not  been  the  least  ac- 
quainted with  merit.  Learning  and  loyalty  put  beyond  all  dis- 
pute, brought  to  the  test,  would  be  rarely  found  above  in  the 
fees  and  Mandamus  of  not  a  few  booted  fishermen  for  degrees  (as 
they  call  them  which  are  catched  by  a  golden  hook).  Losers  may 
have  a  prating  license :  If  a  few  complain,  many  have  cause  to 
praise  this  golden  age.  He  must  be  wise  who  is  rich,  or  some 
whose  mercenary  spirits  can  give  so  glib  a  commendation  to  the 
most  deplorable  pieces  of  folly,  may  be  questioned  for  that  wisdom 
which  makes  fools  and  themselves  equally  fortunate. 

Worldly  grandeur,  with  (he  not  misbecomitig  attributes  of  right 
honourable  and  right  worshipfiU,  somotimes  can  have  a  too  un- 
happy resemblance  to  Pagan  idols,  which,  having  eyes  and  ears, 
neither  hear  nor  see. 

Whose  wisdom  lies  in  another  man's  head  (who  can  be  blind  and 
deaf  for  interest)  may  make  a  comment  on  that  iext^  which  will 
have  a  man,  being  in  honour,  compared  to  the  beasts  which  perish 
without  understanding. 

Some  will  have  our  English  Solomon  in  pain,  to  hate  listened  to 
a  woman  for  a  remedy.  There  are  who  guess  by  the  touchstone 
of  physick,  whose  ignorance  might  exceed  a  fanatick's  sermon, 
not  the  only  empirick  who  attended  our  hero.  France,  France, 
often  repeated  in  the  opinion  of  a  Francis,  could  equal  the  titles 
of  an  emperor:  To  c^xcuse  his  mistakes,  and  make  a  parallel  for 
all  worthies,  we  may  repeat  the  Soldier,  Soldier.  Some  think  they 
honour  most  In  making  no  soldier,  but  an  uncommissioned  and 
peaceable  spectator  to  the  most  happy  of  revolutions. 

When  the  stinking  part,  offensive  to  most  nostrils,  had  her 
presbyterian  appurtenances  adjoined,  which,  long  laid  aside  for 
sweetening,  had  not  deposited  their  rankness  to  clear  noses,  one 
of  their  prime  votes  was,  that  no  man  should  be  capable  of  office, 
who  would  not  subscribe  rebellion  lawful;  for  by  a  necessary  illa- 
tion it  is  dedncible,  if  a  war  against  the  king  was  just.     I  have 
heard  some,  net  of  so  ill-informed  judgments,  as  to  believe  the 
levelling  of  a  war  against  a  prince  not  treason,  yet  so  loose-prin-' 
cipled  in  religion,  that  they  would  assert  all  oaths  and  subscriptions 
lawful,  which  might  render  capable  of  serving  the  royal  interest;, 
such  tool^  were  as  profitable  to  loyalty,  as  the  ghosticks  to  Chris- 
tianity.    He,  who  dares  not  trust  God,  in  vain  may  be  credited  • 
by  man,     '  To  play  the  devil  for  God's  sake'  hath  been  a  common 
proverb,  but  was  never  entered  for  an  article  in  a  sober  belief. 

Who  could  glory  in  being  confessors,  and  could  think  to  suf-  ' 
fcr,  in  the  cause  of  God,  their  king,  and  country,  fiiartyrdom, 
air,  and  dirt,  life  and  fortune  were  contemptible  trifles  to  them, 
VOL.  Yii.  Ke  "  *        ' 
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propoBiDg  "white  robes  in  confession,  and  purple  in  their  sttflTerinffi 
which  might  be  prologues  to  crowns  and  immortality  ;  but  sncb^ 
who  followed  deserted  loyalty,  as  the  people  our  Saviour  into  th« 
wilderness  for  the  miracle  of  loaves,  seeking  worldly  advantages, 
might  pawn  their  souls  for  trash,  and  sin  for  a  morsel  of 
brMd* 

'  It  is  an  atheistical  piece  of  folly  to  disown  omnipotency,  that  w« 
may  gratify  weak  surmisers. 

'  The  custom  of  swearing  and  forswearing  hath,  in  our  unhappy 
land,  took  away  the  sense  of  perjury  ;  by  the  no  infrequent  use 
pf  poison,  it  went  into  the  opinion  of  such  nutriment,  as  might 
feem  necessary  for  their  constitutions-  In  a  wilderness  of  apes 
and  monkies,  none  could  dread,  by  an  oath,  to  take  in  a  spi* 
der* 

That  oaths  may  make  a  land  mourn,  we  have  religion  to  assure^ 
and  reason  to  instruci;  us ;  but,  how  they  can  be  instruments  to 
our  rejoicing,  may  be  an  article  of  that  preed  only,  which  could 
exchange  a  Christ  for  an  Adonis,  and  make  religion  truckle  to 
^very  darling  folly. 

In  such  an  apostasy,  as  might  make  an  unhappy  land  sigh,  and 
Wonder  at  herself  so  soon  turned  leper,  some  believe  a  thundering 
legion  to  have  secured  our  Theodosius ;  we  received  a  Charles  by 
the  grace  of  God,  not  farour  of  men.  No  quirks  nor  intrigues 
of  giddy  politicians,  but  he  alone,  who  rnles  the  wheeVflof  human 
Ticissitudes,  produced  this  happier  revolution ;  the  best  of  physi* 
cians,  and  no  worm -brained  mountebank  of  state,  subvened  to 
bur  distractions ;  when  the  twisting  of  sand  by  foolish  combina- 
tions was  found  a  successless  folly,  and  the  brain-sick  hopes  of 
fondest  royalists  might  pass  for  phrensy.  God  derided  from  hea* 
Ten,  and,  by  dividing  their  councils,  who  were  enemies  to  ouc 
David,  turned  the  wisdom  of  our  Achitophels  into  a  rope. 

When  the  bricks  were  doubled,  a  Moses  came ;  our  task*mas« 
ters  grown  intolerable,  God  raised  us  up  deliverers.  The  stars  in 
their  courses,  which  fought  against,  fight  for  us ;  the  most  inau- 
spicious planets,  by  happier  conjunctions,  deposit  their  malevo- 
lence,  and  seem  to  have  friendly  aspects  iox  loyalty,  by  a  more 
propitious  revolution.  Sure  this  was  the  Lord's  doing,  and  should 
be  marvellous  in  our  eyes.  God  scattered  the  men  who  took  de- 
light in  war,  and,  by  a  bloodless  victory,  gave  us  peace ;  the 
prayers  and  tears  of  a  poor  and  distressed  party,  the  weapons  of 
the  church  militant,  prevailed  over  the  loud-crying  blasphemy  and^ 
perjuries  of  their  enemies. 

The  war  begun  from  Scotland,  a  nation  fatal  to  princes.  A  re« 
gion  of  darkness  can  give  light ;  and  the  north,  infamous  for  ill, 
must  be  celebrated  for  good,  since  from  that  place  we  received 
the  first  part  of  our  cure,  to  which  we  owed  the  beginning  of  mis« 
«hief. 

The  lord,  who,  being  a  general,  gave  way  to  a  prince's  ruin, 
9iritho,ut  which  it  could  not  have  been  efiectedf  now  a  private  max^ 
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opens  a  way  for  a  general,  which  led  for  a  king's  restoration,  with- 
out which  it  might  have  been  vainly  hoped. 

The  dragon's  tail,  which  gave  royalty  the  fatal  wound,  cures  it 
by  an  antimonarchical  note ;  by  seeking  to  introduce  a  plurality 
of  generals,  brings  in  ouje  king.  ' 

The  members,  which  an  army  secluded,  an  army  restores.  Now 
better  restored  to  their  senses,  than  to  believe  a  king,  though  in- 
titled  to  the  name  of  a  Solomon,  when  he  called  them  >all  princes, 
they  could  not  now  fancy  the  members  eternal  (who,  by  the  loss 
of  that  unhappy  head,  which,  intrusted  with  power  for  its  owa 
ruin,  might  find  themselves  mortal)  ;  they  coukl  no  longer  dream 
of  being  omnipotent,  when,  as  a  debt  due  to  vengeance  for  deny, 
ing  the  just  tribute  of  allegiance,  they  had  encountered  the  curso 
of  curses,  been  servants  of  servants,  and,  what  might  be  the  high* 
est  aggravation,  enslaved  by  their  own  vassals. 

An  antesignane  of  schism  seems  a  precursor  of  loyalty.  He^ 
who,  by  imposing  on  factious  ears,  had  justly  lost  his  own,  now 
might  seem  worthy  of  the  reserved  head,  which,  in  its  lucid  inter- 
Tals,  could  be  so  beneficially  sober. 

Loyal  reason  was  such  a  miracle  from  the  self*contradicting  au- 
thor, as  could  produce  a  self-denying  ordinance,  whicli  might  bo 
as  instrumental  to  a  happy  restoration,  as  that  was  to  the  utter 
extinguishing  pf  faint  and  glimmering  loyalty. 

The  Sampsons,  who  had  been  bound  and  blinded  by  deceitful 
Dalilahs,  false  okths,  and  foolish  engagements,  though  with  their 
own  dissolution,  can  be  content  to  pluck  down  the  house  of  the 
Philistines  so  long  devoted  to  the  idol's  folly. 

A  sober  council  met ;  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  votes  for  an 
head,  that  it  might  be  no  longer  a  senseless  nation  :  by  whose- re- 
turned command  a  loyal  body  is  legally  summoned,  which  may« 
truly  hear  patriots,  restorers,  an  healing  senate,  sanctuaries,  not 
slaughter-houses  of  innocents ;  who,  by  contributing  religious  and 
loyal  votes,  have  expiated  there  the  cruel  follies,  where  irreligioua' 
and  disloyal  suffrages  changed  an  happy  land  into  a  field  of  blood. 

The  merry  Dr.  Collins  desired  his  taking  of  the  covenant  might 
be  deferred  till  the  day  of  judgment,  when  it  would  be  clearly  ^ 
known  what  became  of  covenanters. 

Wise  men  will  suspend  rash  censures ;'  while  the  curtain  is  drawn^ 
the  best  of  prophets  are  but  probable  conjecturers. 

Nothing  of  earthly  glory  hath  been  wanting*  to  grace  our  hero^ 
even  to  the  Apotheosis  of  an  emperor. 

Our  patron  George  interred,  a  solemnity  was  intended  to  a  tu- 
telar saint  of  the  name ;  which  had  it  been  performed,  an  hot- 
brained  zealot,  who  had  perused  a  Tertullian,  or  a  St.  Cyprian  de 
Spectaculis,  might  be  more  dangerously  troublesome,  to  the  dis- 
composure of  weak  and  scrupulous  noddles,  than  thepoly-pragraa- 
tick  lawyer  in  his  less  significant  and  more  ridiculous  misquoting 
of  them  against  stage-plays.  That,  which  is  not  evil  in  itself,  may 
be  sometimes  not  weH  advised. 
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The  order  of  the  garter  may  defend  itself  by  its  motto,  '  E? i!  to- 
him  who  evil  thinketh.' 

Tbeognis  will  have  Jupiter  neither  with  rain,  nor  withoat  it,  to 
please  all  men.  Neither  a  close  fist,  nor  an  open  hand,  cas  want 
a  misconstruction.  AVhat  was  wanting  to  nearest  relations  was  con- 
ferred on  the  general,  without  whom  all  might  seem  unavailable  for 
a  crown. 

Wise  men  can  be  pleased  with  the  most  excellent  gratitude,  and 
fools  can  be  gratified  with  the  gaiety  of  the  sight 

It  was  the  custom  of  heathens  to  destroy  the  living,  under  pre- 
tence of  honouring  the  dead ;  not  a  few,  made  close  mourners  by 
«  civil  death,  seemed  to  follow  the  corpse  of  an  usurper. 

Some  can  fancy,  that  an  Essex,  Ireton,  and  a  Cromwell  lay  in 
their  beds  of  blasphemed  honour  with  more  fond  state ;  none  are 
supposed  to  have  equalled  his  funeral-pomp,  inferior  alone  to  that 
of  princes  by  a  diadem.  The  defects  of  earth  may  heaven  supply, 
by  changing  a  fickle  coronet  into  a  never-fading  crown. 

Mars,  in  most  opinions,  is  best  pictured  reeking  in  blood ;  a 
general  rendered  inglorious,  if  not  exposed  in  the  purple  of  war  ; 
to  bring  in  our  hero  with  the  white  robes  of  a  confessor,  and  dis- 
engaged from  the  bloody  camps  of  a  rebellious  schism,  to  make  a 
soldier  of  the  church  militant,  which  can  only  lead  to  the  truly 
triumphant  paths  of  glory,  if  an  error  is  more  venial  than  by  in- 
titling  to  the  craft  to  bestow  on  him  the  prey  of  foxes ;  a  great, 
rather  than  a  good  renown,  unworthy  of  a  Christian  champion. 
Ltct  Mahometans  glory  in  praises  common  to  wolves,  bears,  and 
tygers,  who  expect  in  Paradise  no  pleasure  above  that  of  goats,  by 
the  enjoyment  of  brutish  sensuality. 

Foolish  historians,  like  fond  heralds,  make  the  most  sarage  of 
beasts  supporters  to  the  arms  of  the  highest  grandeur ;  butcheries 
and  debaucheries  the  prime  parts  in  the  tragedies  of  their  heroes. 
What,  but  named,  might  turn  Christians  blood  into  a  congealed 
cake  of  ice,  is  affixed  to  the  story  to  make  a  more  horrible  Poly- 
phemus. 

Discretion  should  lay  aside  the  bloody  shirt.  The  famed  con- 
queror of  the  East,  who,  instead  of  all  the  vain  pomp  of  proud 
funerals,  would  have  a  shirt  carried  aloft  in  triumph,  to  shew  how 
small  a  portion  was  left  a  Saladine,  after  his  mighty  acquisitions, 
surely  had  a  cleanly  shift,  and  no  bloody  emblem  exposed  of  hu- 
man inconstancy.  The  cruel  piece  of  duty,  which  sacrificed  a  man 
to  revenge  for  an  injured  father,  though  some  can  fancy  generous, 
horoick,  and  a  prophetick  action,  which  first  made  the  soldier, 
who  was  to  restore  the  common  parent,  may  it  ever  be  forgot, 
whilst  the  bloodless  conquest,  for  a  country's  father,  never  wants 
a  grateful  commemoration. 

May  the  bloody  atchievements  in  a  Belgick,  Irish,  Scottish  war 

be  ever  silenced,  and  after  so  honourable  a  death,  be  introduced 

^v  no  puny  historian,  who,  while  he  fancies  the  erecting  of  tro- 

s,  by  accumulating  the  dangerously  acquired  conquests  of  an 
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hero,  exposes  a  brutish  valour,  and  baffled  reason,  for  marks  of 
honour,  by  a  mistake  of  objects,  affixes  iudelible  notes  of  infamy. 
While  the  Jion  is  forgot,  may  the  triumphs  of  the  lamb  be  cele- 
brated, who  unlearned  us  the  fierceness  of  saf  ages,  and  by  attend- 
ing  to  the  voice  of  peace,  became  a  Gratioiso  to  a  most  peaceable 
prince  on  earth,  and  hath  the  promise  of  tlie  blessing  which  attends 
upon  peace-makers,  and  thns  may  be  intitled  a  favourite  to  the 
King  of  Kings,  who  disdains  not  the  title  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace. 

It  was  no  cruel  victory  to  which  our  hero  owed  his  honours, 
and  three  nations  their  preservation.  God  appeared  not  in  the 
thunder  and  lightning  of  war,  but  in  the  soft  whisperings  of  peace, 
for  the  most  happy  of  restorations. 

The  general  can  never  want  the  encomium  of  a  Fabius,  will  be 
ever  intitled,  by  delays,  the  restorer.  To  attribute  our  restora^ 
tion  to  the  church's  prayers,  though  an  heterodox,  can  be  no  cul- 
pable opinion,  which  cannot  dishonour  God  by  ascribing  all  to  hts 
mercies,  nor  the  king  to, have  his  cause  owned  by  heaven,  nor  the 
general,  by  being  made  an  instilment  in  the  hand  of  the  Almighty, 
when  his  own  arm  was  withered  by  the  loss  of  strength  m  a  com. 
mission. 

The  Psalmist's  fool  said  in  his  heart  there'was  no  God;  and  he 
said  that  all  men  were  lyars.  May  wars,  plagues,  nor  fires,  be  the 
cruel  remembrancers  to  instruct  that  truth,  which  we  are  so  apt  to 
forget !  To  God  only  belongeth  Salvation. 

Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us  but  to  thy  name  be  the 
glory.  Who  would  rob  God  of  his  glory  on  earth,  may  fall  short 
of  being  glorified  in  heaven. 

To  God  alone,  as  ever  due,  be  ever  glory,  whose  fame  only  cai| 
make  an  history  everlasting. 


* 
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TWO  LETTERS 

irUTTBir  BT  TQS  EIQHT  HOVOaAASUi 

EDWARD  EARL  OF  CLARENDON, 

LATE  LORO  mGH  CHANCELLOR  OF  EJfGLdNDf 

Qm  tohis  Rojral  Hiehness  the  Duke  of  York :  The  other  to  the  Dodieify 
ooqasioaed  by  her  embracing  the  Roman  CathoUck  ReUgioa. 


At  tiwte  Letters  serve  to  rescue  the  Memory  of  the  worAy  Eari,  their  Author. 
ftom  all  Ipipatation  of  Popery,  or  of  being  B^pi^ly  ameted,  and»  as  I  can 
.find*  no  where  recorded,  tbev  are  deservedly  thus  preserved  ,6om  the  Injury 
♦f  Time,  m  the  Vutdiaition  of  that  noble  Personage, 


Sib, 

I  HAVE  not  presumed  in  any  manner  to  approach  yonr  royal 
presence,  dnce  I  haje  been  marked  with  tiie  brand  of  banish, 
ment;  and  I  would  still  with  the  same  awe  forbear  this  presnmp- 
tlon,'  if  I  did  not  beHeve  myself  bound  by  all  tte  obli(g^ons  of 
duty  to  make  this  address  to  you.  .  I  have  been  too  much  a&> 
quainted  with  the  presumption  and  impudence  of  the  times,  in  ral« 
sing  false  and  scandalous  reproaches  upon  innocent  and  worthy 
persons  of  all  qualities  and  degrees,  to  give  credit  to  those  bold 
"whispers,  whicK  have  been  too  long  scattered  abroad,  concerning 
your  wife's  being  shaken  in  her  religion.  But  when  those  whis- 
pers break  out  into  noise,  and  publick  persons  begin  to^  report 
that  the  duchess  is  become  a  roman  catholick :  When  I  beard  that 
many  worthy  persons,  of  unquestionable  devotion  to  your  royal 
higluiess,  are  not  without  some  fear  and  apprehension  of  it ;  and 
many  reflexions  are  made  from  thence,  to  the  prejudice  of  your 
Toyal  person,  and  even  of  the  king's  majesty ;  I  hope  it  may  not 
misbecome  me,  at  what  distance  soever,  to  cast  myself  at  your  feet, 
and  beseech  you  to  look  to  this  matter  in  time,  and  to  apply  some 
antidote  to  expel  the  poison  of  it.  It  is  not  possible  your  royal 
highness  can  be  without  zeal,  and  intire  devotion  for  that  church, 
for  the  purity  and  preservation  whereof,  your  blessed  father  made 
himself  a  sacrifice ;  and  to  the  restoration  whereof,  you  have  con- 
tributed so  much  yourself,  and  which  highly  deserves  the  king's 
protection  and  yours,  since  there  can  be  no  possible  defection  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  whilst  due  reverence  is  made  to  the  church. 
Ypur  wife  is  so  generally  believed  to  have  so  pe^fect  duty,  and  in- 
tire resignation  to  the  will  of  your  highness,  that  aoy  defection  in 
her,  from  her  religion,  will  be  imputed  to  want  of  circumspection 
'"  ''tu,  and  not  using  your  authority;  or  to  your  connivance.  I 
'Qt  tell  the  m  consequence  that  such  a  mut^^tion  would  be  at- 
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teftdcd  witb,  in  reference  to  your  royal  liighness^  and  eren  to  ths. 
king  himself,  whose  greatest  security  (under  God)  is  in  the  affec- 
tion and  duty  of  his  protestant  subjects.  Your  royal  highnesii 
well  knows  how  far  I  have  always  been  from  wishing  that  the  Ro* 
man  Catholicks  should  be  prosecuted  with  seTcrity ;  but  I  less  wish 
it  should  erer  be  in  their  power  to  be  able  to  prosecute  those  who 
differ  from  them,  since  we  well  know  how  little  moderation  they 
would  or  could  use.  > 

And  if  this,  which  people  so  much  talk  of,  I  hope,  without 
ground,  should  fall  out,  it  might  very  probably  raise  a  greater 
storm  against  the  Roman  Catholicks  in  general,  than  modest  mea 
can  wish  ;  since,  after  such  a  breach,  any  jealousy  of  their  pre* 
sumption  would  seem  reasonable.  I  have  written  to  the  duchesS| 
with  the  freedom  and  affection  of  a  troubled  and  perplexed  father. 
I  do  most  humbly  beseech  your  royal  highness,  by  your  authority, 
to  rescue  her  from  bringing  a  mischief  upon  you  and  herself,  that « 
never  can  be  repaired ;  and  to  think  it  worthy  your  wisdom  to  rom 
move  and  dispel  those  reproaches,  how  false  soever,  by  better  ewu 
dence  than  contempt ;  and  hope  you  do  belieye  that  no  seyerity  I 
have,  or  can  undergo,  shall  in  any  degree  lessen  or  diminish  my 
most  profound  duty  to  his  majesty,  or  your  royal  highness  ;  but  . 
that  I  do,  with  all  imaginable  obedience,  submit  to  your  good 
pleasure  in  all  things. 

God  preserve  your  Royal  Highness, 

and  keep  me  in  your  favour, 
Sift, 

Your  Royal  Highness'ii 

most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

CLARENDON. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon^ s  Letter  to  the  Duchess  of  York* 

You  have  much  reason  to  believe  that  I  have  no  mind  to  trou* 
ble  you,  or  displease  you,  especially  in  an  argument  that  is  so  un« 
pleasant  and  grievous  to  myself;  but  as  no  distance  of  place  that  is 
between  us,  in  respect  of  our  residence,  or  the  greater  distance  in 
respect  of  the  high  condition  you  are  in,  can  make  me  less  your 
father,  or  absolve  v^e  from  performing  those  obligations  which  that 
relation  requires  from  me :  So  when  I  receive  any  credible  adver* 
tisement  of  what  reflects  upon  you,  in  point  of  lionour,  conscit 
ence,  or  discretion,  I  ought  not  to  omit  the  informing  you  of  it, 
or  administering  such  advice  to  you,  a^  to  my  understanding  seems 
reasonable,  and  which  1  must  stilLhope  wilt  have  some  credit  with 
yon.  I  will  confess  to  you,  that  what  you  wrote  to  me  many 
months  since,  upon  those  reproaches  which  L  told  you  were  ge- 
nerally reported  concerning  your  defection  in  religion,  gave  me  so 
much  satisfaction,  that  I  believed  them  to  proceed  from' that  ill  spi, 
rit  of  the  time  that  delights  in  slanders  and  calumny ;  but  I  must 
tell  you,  the  same  report  increases,  of  late,  very  mnch,  and  J^ 
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in]rMlf  WW  a  letter,  the  last  week,  from  Pans,  from' a  person 
old  die  English  ambassador  assured  him,  the  day  before,  .that  the 
dachais  was  become  a  Roman  CathoUck ;  and  which  makes  greats 
impression  upon  me,  I  am  assured  that  many  good  men  in  Eng- 
Jaiid,«who  have  great  affection  for  you  and  me,  and  who  have 
thought  nothing  more  impossible,  than  that  there  should  be  such  a 
change  in  you,  are  at  present  nnder  much  afflictii>n,  with  the  ob. 
larration  of  a  great'  change  in  your  course  of  life,  and  that-con- 

^  Btant  exercise  of  that  devotion  which  was  so  notorious ;  and  do  ap- 
prehtind,  from  your  frequent  discou-'*ses,  that  yon  have  not  iiie 
same  reverence  and  veneration,  which  you  used  to  have^.  for  "the 
dnrcfa  of  England,  the  church  in  which  ypu  were  baptized,  and 
the  church  the  best  constituted,  and  the  most  free  from  errors,  of 
any  christian  church,  this  day,  in  the  world ;  and  that«some  per^* 
aonS)  by  their  insinuations,  have  prevailed  with  yQ^  to  have  a  bet- 

,  ter  opinion  of  that  which  is  most  opposite  to  it,  the  chnrch  of 
Rome,  tiian  the  integrity  thereof  deserves*  It  is  not  y^t  in .  my 
power  to  believe  that  your  wit  and  understanding,  with  God's  bles. 
tiqg  upon  both,  can  suffer  yon  to  be  shaken  further,  than  with 
BielanGholick  reflections  upon  the  iniquity  and  wicke^ess  of  the 
age  we  live  in,  which  discredits  all  religion,  and  which,  with  equal 
lioeqse,  breaks  into  the  pfoifessors  of  aH,  and  prevails  upon  the 
meokhm  of  all  chnrches,  and  whose  manners  will  hate  no  benefit 
from  the  faith  of  any  church. 

I  presume,  you  do  not  intangle  yourself  in  the  particular  con. 
troversies  between  the  Romanists  and  .us,  or  think  yourself  a  com. 
potent  judge  of  all  difficulties  which  occur  therein  ;  and,  therefore, 
}t  must  be  some  fallacious  argument  of  antiquity  and'  universality, 
confidently  urged  by  men,  who  know  less  than  many  of  those  you 
afe  acquainted  lyitii,  and  ought,  less  to  be  believed  by  you,  that 
can  raise  any  doubts  and  scruples  in  you ;  and,  if  you  will,  with 
equal  temper,  hear  those  who  are  well  able  to  inform  you  ^i  all 
such  particulars,  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  suck  in  that  poison,. 
which  can  only  corrupt  and  prevail  over  you,  by  stopping  your 
own  ears,  and  shutting  your  own  eyes.  There  are  but  two  per- 
foiis  fai  the  world,  who  have  greater  authority  with  you  than  I ' 
can  pretend  to,  and  am  sure  they  both  suffer  more  in  this  rumour, 
and  would  suft'er  much  more,  if  there  were  ground  for  it,  than  I 
can  do ;  and  truly  I  am  as  unlikely  to  be  deceived  myself,  or  to 
decdve  you,  as  any  man  who  endeavours  to  pervert  you  in  your 
religion;  and,  therefore,  I  beseech  you,  let  me  have  so  much  ere. 
dit  with  you,  as  to  persuade  you  to  communicate  any  doubts  or 
scruples,  which  occur  to  you,  before  you  suffer  them  to  make  too 
deep  an  impression  upon  you.  The  common  argument,  that  there 
is  no  salvation  out  of  the  church,  and  the  church  of  Rome  is  that 
only  true  church,  is  both  irrational  and  untrue*  There  are  many 
ohurches,  in  which  salvation  may  be  attained,  as  well  as  in  any 
one  of  them  ;  and  were  many  even  in  the  apostles  time,  otherwise 
they  .would  not  have  directed  their  epistles  to  so  many  several 
djorchesj  in  which  there  were  different  opinions  received,  ^^dyery 
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different  doctrines  taught.  There  is,  indeed,  but  one  faith,  ia 
ivhich  we  can  be  sa^ed,  the  stedfast  belief  of  the  birth,  passion, 
and  resurrection  of  our  Saviour;  and  every  church,  that  receiver 
and  embraces  that  faith,  is  in  a  state  of  salvation.  If  the  apostles 
preached  true  doctrine,  the.  reception  and  retention  of  many  errors 
does  not  destroy  the  essence  of  a  church  ;  if  it  did,  the  church  of 
Rome  would  be  in  as  ill,  if  diot  in  a  worse  condition,  than  most 
other  christian  churches,  because  its  errors  are  of  a  greater  magni* 
tude,  and  more  destructive  to  religion.  Let  not  the  canting  dis. 
course  of  the  universality  and  extent  of  that  church,  which  has  as 
little  of  truth  as  the  rest,  prevail  over  you.  They,  who  will  imitate 
the  greatest  part  of.  the  world,  must  turn  heathens;  for  it  is  gene^ 
rally  believed,  that  above  half  the  world  is  possessed  by  them,  and 
that  the  Mahometans  possess  more  than  half  the  remainder.  There 
is  as  little  question,  that  pf  the  rest,  which  is  inhabited  by  chris., 
tians,  one  part  of  four  is  not  of  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
Rome  ;  and  God  knows,  in  that  very  communion,  there  is  as  great 
discord  in  opinion,  and  in  matters  of  great  moment,  as  is  betweea 
the  other  christians. 

I  hear  you  do,  in  publick  discourses,  dislike  some  things  in  th« 
church  of  England,  as  the  marriage  of  the  clergy ;  which  is  a  point 
that  no  Roman  Catholick  will  pretend  to  be  of  the  essence  of  reli- 
gion, and  is  in  use  in  many  places,  which  are  of  the  c'bmii) union  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  as  in  JBohemia,  and  those  parts  of  the  Greek 
church  which  submit  to  the  Roman.     And  all  men  know,  that,  ia 
the  late  council  of  Trent,  the  sacrandent  of  both  kinds,  and  liberty 
of  the  clergy  to  marry,  was  very  passionately  pressed,  both  by  the 
emperor  and  king  of  France,  for  their  dominions  ;  and  it  was  af- 
terwards granted  to  Germany,  though  under  such  conditions,  as, 
iTiade  it  ineffectual ;  which  however  shews,  that*  it  was  not,  nor 
ever  can  be,  looked  upon  as  matter  of  religion.     Christianity  was 
many  hundred  years  old,  before  such  a  restraint  was  ever  heard  of 
in  the  church ;  and,  when  it  was  endeavoured,  it  met  with  great 
opposition,  and  never  was  submitted  to.     And, -as  the  positive  in- 
hibition seems  absolutely  unlawful,  so  the  inconveniences,,  which 
result  from  thence,  will,  upon  a  just  disquisition,  be  found  supe-^ 
rior  to  those,  which  attend  the  liberty  which  christian  religion  per- 
mits.    Those  arguments,  which  are  not  strong  enough  to  draw 
persons  from'  the  Roman  communion  into  that  of  the  church  of 
England,  when  custom  and  education,  and  a  long  stupid  resigna- 
tion of  all  their  faculties  to  their  teachers,  usually  shuts  out  all  rea- . 
son  to  the  contrary,  may  yet  be  abundant  to  retain  those  who  have 
been  baptised,  and  bred  and  instructed  in  the  grounds  and  princi- 
ples of  that  religion,  which  are,  in  truth,  not  only  founded  upon 
the  clear  authority  of  the  scriptures,  but  upon  the  consent  of  anti- . 
(juity,  and  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church.    And  men,  who 
look  into  antiquity,  know  well  by  what  corruption  and  violence, 
and  with  what  constant  and  continual  opposition  those  opinions, 
which  are  contrary  to  ours,  crept  into  the  world;  and  how  un- 
Xfarrantably  the  authority  of  the  Bishop,  of  Rome^i  which  alq^^^ 
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vnpports  all  the  rest,  came  to  preyall,  who  hath  no  more  preCnct 
«f  authority  and  power  in  Enghuid,  than  the  Bishop  of  Paris  or 
Toledo  can  as  reasonably  lay  claim  to ;  and  is  so  for  from  h&Dg 
Butter  of  catholick  religion,  that  the  Pope  hath  so  much,  and  no 
more,  to  do  in  France  or  Spain,  or  any  other  catholick  domi- 
nion, than  the  crown,  and  laws,  and  constitutions  of  scTcral  king, 
doms  gave  him  leave,  which  makes  him  so  little,  if  at  all,  consi. 
dcred  in  France,  and  so  much  in  Spain.  And,  therefore,  the  Eng. 
lish  catholicks,  which  attribute  so  much  to  him,  make  themsehes 
Tery  unwarrantably  of  another  religion  than  the  catholick  church 
professeth ;  and,  without  doubt,  they  who  desert  the  church  of 
England,  of  which  they^are  members,  and  become  thereby  disobe. 
£ent  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  laws  of  their  country,  and  thercH 
In  renounce  their  subjection  to  the  state,  as  well  as  to  the  church, 
which  are  grievous  sins,  had  need  have  a  better  excuse,  than  the 
meeting  with  some  doubts  which  they  could  not  answer ;  and  less 
than  a  manifest  evidence,  that  their  salvation  is  desperate  in  that 
communion,  cannot  serve  their  turn.  And  they,  who  imagine  they 
have  such  an  evidence,  ought  rather  to  suspect,  that  tlieir  under- 
standing hath  forsaken  them,  and  that  they  are  become  mad,  than 
that  the  church,  which  is  replenished  with  all  learning  a^d  piety 
requisite,  can  betray  them  to  perdition.  I  beseech  you  to  consider 
(which  I  hope  will  over- rule  those  ordinary  doubts  and  objections 
which  may  be  infused  into  you)  that,  if  you  change  your  religion, 
you  renounce  all  obedience  and  affection  to  your  father,  who  loves 
you  so  tenderly,  that  such  an  odious  mutation  would  break  his 
heart.  You  condemn  your  father  and  your  mother  (whose  incom- 
parable virtue,  and  piety,  and  devotion,  hath  placed  her  in  hea« 
▼en)  for  having  impiously  educated  you ;  and  you  declare  the 
church  and  state,  to  both  which  you  owe  reverence  and  subjec- 
tion, to  be,  in  your  judgment,  an ti- christian.  You  bring  irrepa- 
rable dishonour,  scandal,  and  prejudice,  to  the  duke  your  hus- 
band, to  whom  you  ought  to  pay  all  imaginable  duty,  and  who,  I 
presume,  is  much  more  precious  to  you  than  your  own  life,  and 
all  possible  ruin  to  your  children,  of  whose  company  and  conver- 
sation you  must  look  to  be  deprived ;  for  God  forbid,  that,  after 
such  an  apostasy,  you  should  have  any  power  in  the  education  of 
your  children.  You  have  many  enemies,  whom  you  herein  would 
abundantly  gratify,  and  some  friends,  whom  you  will  thereby,  at 
least  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  perfectly  destroy,  and  afflict  many  others, 
who  have  deserved  well  of  you. 

1  know  you  are  ikot  inclined  to  any  part  of  this  mischief,  and 
therefore  offer  these  considerations,  as  all  those  particulars  would 
be  the  consequence  of  such  a  conclusion.  It  is  to  me  the  saddest 
circumstance  of  my  banishment,  that  I  may  not  be  admitted,  in 
such  a  season  as  this,  to  confer  with  you ;  when,  I  am  confident, 
I  could  satisfy  you  in  all  your  doubts,  and  make  it  appear  to  you, 
that  there  are  many  absurdities  in  the  Roman  religion,  inconsist- 
ent with  your  judgment  and  uodcrstanding,  and  many  impieties, 
ioconsistent  with  your  conscience  i  so  that,  before  you  can  sub- 
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nit  io  the  obligations  of  faith,  you  must  divest  yourself  of  your 
natural  reason  and  common  sense,  and  captivate  Xhe  dictates  of 
your  own  conscience  to  the  impositions  of  an  authority  which  hath« 
not  any  pretence  to  oblige  or  advise  you.  If  you  wUl  not,  with 
freedom,  communicate  the  doubts  which  occur  to  you,  to  those 
near  you,  of  whose  learning  and  piety  you  have  had  much  experi^ 
cnce,  let  me  conjure  you  to  impart  them  to  me,  and  to  expect  mj 
answer,  before  you  suffer  them  to  prevail  over  you. 

God  bless  you  and  yours* 
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SCOTLAND : 

Being  an  exact  Description  of  the  Country,  and  a  true  Character  of  the  Feopid 

and  their  Manners, 

Written  from  thence  by  an  English  Gentleman* 
Printed  in  the  Year  1670.    Qaarto»  containing  twenty  Pages. 

IF  all  our  European  travellers  direqt  their  course  to  Italy,  upon 
the  account  of  its  antiquity,  why  should  Scotland  be  neglect, 
cd,  whose  wrinkled  surface  derives  its  original  from  the  chaos  ?  The 
first  inhabitants  were  some  stragglers  of  the  fallen  angeh,  who  rested 
themselves  on  the  confines,  till  their  captain  Lucifer  provided  placet 
for  them  in  his  own  country.  This  is  the  conjecture  of  learned 
criticks,  who  trace  things  to  their  originals ;  and  this  opinion  was 
grounded  on  the  devil's  brats  yet  resident  amongst  them  (whose 
foresight,  in.  the  events  of  good  and  evil,  exceeds  the  oracles  at 
Delphos)  the  supposed  issue  of  those  pristine  inhabitants. 

Names  of  countries  were  not  then  in  fashion^;  those  came  not  in 
till  Adam's  days  ;  and  history,  being  then  in  her  infancy,  makes 
no  mention  of  the  changes  of  that  renowned  country.  In  that  in^ 
terval  betwixt  him  and  Moses,  when  their  Chronicle  commences, 
she  was  then  baptised  (and  most  think  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross) 
by  the  venerable  name  of  Scotland,  from  Scota,  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt.  Hence  came  the  rise  and  name  of  these 
present  inhabitants,  as  their  Chronicle  informs  us,  and  is  not  to 
be  doubted  of,  from  divers  considerable  circumstances ;  the  plagues 
of  Egypt  being  entailed  upon  them,  that  of  lice  (being  a  judgment 
unrepealed)  is  an  ample  testimony,  these  loving  animals  accompa^ 
nied  them  from  Egypt,  and  remain  with  them  to  this  day,  never 
forsaking  them  (but  as  rats  leave  a  house)  till  they  tumble  inta 
their  graves.  The  plague  of  biles  and  blains  is  hereditary  to  them, 
as  a  distinguishing  mark  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  (like 
the  devil's  cloven  hoof)  warns  all  men  to  beware  of  them.  The 
judgment  of  hail  and  snow  is  naturalised  and  made  free  denisonhere^ 
and  continues  with  them  from  the  sun's  first  ingress^  into  Aries^ 
till  be  has  passed  the  thirtieth  degree  of  Aquary* 
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The  plague  of  darkness  was  said  to  be  thick  darkness^  to  be 
felt)  which  most  undoubtedly  these  people  have  a  share  in,  as  the , 
word  ZaeoTf i(,  darkness,  implies ;  the  darkness  being  appUable  to 
their  gross  and  blockish  understandings  (as  I  had  it  from  a  scholar 
of  their  own  nation).  Upon  these  grounds  this  original  is  undeni- 
ably allowed  them,  and  the  country  itself  (in  pyramids)  resembles 
Egypt,  but  far  exceeds  them  both  in  bulk  and  number ;  theirs  are 
but  the  ])roducts  of  men's  labours,  but  these  are  nature's  own 
handy -work ;  and,  if  Atlas  would  ease  a  shoulder,  here  he  may  be 
fitted  with  a  supporter. 

Italy  is  compared  to  a  leg,  Scotland  to  a  louse,  whose  legs  and 
engrailed  edges  represent  the  promontories  and  buttings  out  into 
the  sea,  with  more  hooks  and  angles  than  the  most  conceited  of  my 
lord  mayon's  custards.  Nor  does  the  comparison  determine  here, 
A  louse  preys  upon  its  own  fosterer  and  preseryer,  and  is  pro- 
ductive pf  those  minute  animals  called  nits ;  so  Scotland,  whqie 
proboscis  joins  too  close  to  England,  has  sucked  away  the  uu^ 
triment  from  Northumberland,  as  the  country  itself  is  too  true-a 

testimony,  and,   from  its  opposite  a ,   has  calved  those  nitty 

jblands,   called  the  Orcades  and  the  Shetland  (quasi  Shite  Jand) 
Islands. 

The  arms  of  the  kingdom  was  anciently  a  Red  Lion  rampant  in 
ft  field  of  gold,  but,  anno  domini  787,  they  had  the  augmentation 
of  the  double  Tressure,  for  assisting  the  French  king ;  but  his  ma- 
jesty's arms  in  Scotlatid  is  a  mere  hysteron  proteron^  the  pride  of 
the  people  being  such,  as  to  place  the  Scots  arms  in  the  dexter 
quarter  of  the  escutcheon,  and  make  the  unicorn  the  dexter  sup- 
porter, with  the  thistle  at  his  heel,  with  a  suitable  motto.  Nemo 
me  impune  lacessit^  true  enough ;  whoever  deals  with  them  shall 
be  sure  to  smart  for  it.  The  thistle  was  wisely  placed  there,  partly 
to  shew  the  fertility  of  the  country,  nature  alone  producing  plenty 
of  these  gay  flowers,  and  partly  as  an  emblem  of  the  people,  the 
top  thereof  having  some  colour  of  a  flower,  but  the  bulk  and  sub- 
stance of  it,  is  only  sharp,  and  poisonous  pricks. 

Woods  they  have  noi>e ;  that  suits  not  with  the  frugality  of  the 
people,  who  are  so  far  from  propagating  any,  that,  they  destroy 
those  they  had  upon  this  politick  state  maxim,  that  corn  will  not 
grow  on  the  land  pestered  with  its  roots,  and  their  branches  har- 
bour birds,  animals  above  their  humble  conversation,  that  exceeds 
not  that  of  hornless jquadrupedes.  Marry,  perhaps,  some  of  their 
houses  lurk  under  the  shcller  of  a  plump  of  trees  (the  birds  not . 
daring  so  high  a  presumption)  like  Hugh  Peters's  puss  in  her  ma- 
jesty, or  an  owl  in  an  ivy-bush.  Some  fir-woods  there  arc  in  the 
high-lands,  but  so  inaccessible,  that  they  serve  for  no  other  use 
than  dens  for  those  ravenous  wolves  with  two  hands,  that  prey 
upon  their  neighbourhood,  and  shelter  themselves  under  this  co- 
yert ;  to  whom  the  sight  of  a  stranger  is  as  surprising  as  that  of  a 
cockatrice.  The  vallies  for  the  most  part  are  covered  with  beer, 
or  bigg,  and  the  hills  with  snow;  and,  as  in  the  northern  coun- 
tries ,the  bears  and  foxes  change  their  cOats  into  the  livery  of  tht 
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soil,  so  here  the  moor-fowl,  called  Termagants,  tnm  white,  to 
suit  the  sample,  though  the  inhabitants  still  stand  to  their  Egyp« 
tian  hue. 

They  are  freed  from  the  charge  and  incumbrance  of  inclosures, 
the  whole  being  but  one  large  waste,  surrounded  with  the  sea.  In. 
deed,  in  many  places  you  may  see  half  a  rood  of  land  divided  with 
an  ear  them  bank,  into  many  differing  apartments,  according  to  the 
quality  of  beasts  that  are  to  possess  them. 

The  whole  country  will  make  up  a  park,  forest,  or  chace,  as 
you  will  please  to  call 'it;  but,  if  you  desire  an  account  of  parti, 
cular  parks,  they  are  innumerable,  erery  small  house  haying  a  few 
sodds  thrown  into  a  little  bank  about  it,  and  this  for  the  state  of 
the  business,  forsooth,  must  be  called  a  park,  though  not  a  pole 
of  land  in  it. 

If  the  air  was  not  pure  and  well  refined  by  its  agitation,  tt  would 
be  so  infected  with  the  stink  of  their  towns,  and  the  steams  of  the 
nasty  inhabitants,  that  it  would  be  pestilential  and  destructiye.  In- 
deed, it  is  too  thin  for  their  gross  senses,  that  must  be  «fed  with 
suitable  viands,  their  !iieat  not  affecting  their  distempered  palates, 
without  haying  a  damnable  hogoe ;  nor  musick  their  ears,  without 
loud  and  harsh  discord,,  and  their  nostrils  (like  a  Jew's)  chiefly  de« 
light  in  the  perceptible  effluviums  of  an  old  Sir  R 

Fowl  are  as  scarce  here  as  birds  of  paradise,  the  charity  of  the 
inhabitants  denying  harbour  to  such  celestial  animals,  thongh  gulls 
and  cormorants  abound,  there  being  a  greater  sympathy  betwixt 
them.  There  is  one  sort  of  ravenous  fowl  amongst  them,  that  has 
one  web-foot,  one  foot  suited  for  land,  and  another  for  water; 
but,  whether  or  no  this  fowl,  being  particular  to  this  country, 
be  not  a  lively  picture  of  the  inhabitants,  I  shall  leave  to  wiser 
conjectures. 

Their  rivers,  or  rather  arms  of  the  sea,  are  short,  few  places  in 
Scotland  being  above  a  day's  journey  from  the  sea  ;  but  they  are 
broad,  deep,  and  dangerous,  pestered  with  multitudes  of-  porpoises, 
or  sharks  (some  of  them,  perhaps,  amphibious  too,  that  live  more 
on  land  than  water)  and  destroy  their  salmon,  the  great  commo- 
dity of  this  country  ;  which,  being  too  good  for  the  inhabitants, 
are  barreled  up,  and  converted  into  merchandise,  &c.  The  banks 
and  borders  of  these  rivers,  especially  near  their  towns,  are  adorned 
with  hardy  amazons,  though  inverted,  their  valour  being  chiefly, 
from  the  wafst  downwards ;  which  parts  they  readily  expose  to  all 
the  dangers  of  a  naked  rencounter.  The  exercise  of  their  arms  (I 
should  say,  feet)  is  much  about  linnen  ;  sheets  are  sufferers ;  a  fit 
receiver  is^provided  (not  unlike  a  shallow  pulpit  to  mind  them  of 
their  idol  sermons)  wherein  foul  linnen  is  laid  to  suffer  persecu- 
tion ;  so  they  turn  up  all,  and  tuck  thepi  about  their  waists,  and 
bounce  into  a  buck-tub;  then  go  their  stock,  and  belabour  poor 
lint,  till  there  be  not  a  dry  thread  on  it :  Hence  came  the  inven- 
tion of  fulling-mills  ;  the  women  taught  the  men,  and  they  put  in 
practice. 

T|ie  country  is  full  of  lakes  and  loughs,  and  the}  well  stocked 
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witk  islands ;  so  that  a  map  thereof  looks  like  a  pillory  coat  be> 
«pftttered  all  orer  with  dirt  and  rotten  eggs,  some  pieces  of  the 
■shells,  floating  here  and  there,  representing  the  islands. 

Their  cattle  are  only  representatives,  of  what  are  in  other  coun* 
tries  ;  these  being  so  epitomised,  that  it  is  hard  to  know  what  class 
they  relate  to.  Their  horses  are  hardy,  and  not  without  gall,  as 
•ome  say,  other  horses  are,  using  both  tooth  and  nail  to  miscKhf 
you ;  that  they  may  not  use  more  state  than  their  masters,  they  go 
bare-foot,  which  preserves  them  from  the  gout ;  and,  if  Hudibrass's 
horse  had  been  of  this  race,  he  had  not  needed  a  corn-cutter. 
Their  furniture  or  harness,  is  all  of  the  same  matter,  all  wood 
ftrom  head  to  tail,  bridle,  saddle,  girth,  stirrups,  and  crupper, 
all  wood ;  nothing  but  a  withy  will  bind  a  witch,  and,  if  these  be 
called  witches,  I  shall  not  oppose  it,  since,  by  their  untoward 
tricks,  one  would  guess  the  devil  to  be  in  them*  Their  bridles  have 
not  bits,  but  a  kind  of  musroU  of  two  pieces  of  wood ;  their  crop- 
per is  a  stick  of  a  yard's  length,  put  a-cross  their  docks,  both  ends 
thereof  being  tied  with  woven  wood  to  the  saddle.  Their  bed  and 
board  too,  is  all  of  the  same  dry  straw,  and  when  they  have  it  up, 
^hip  on  harness,  and  away.  ,  Their  neat  are  hornless,  the  owners 
claiming  sole  propriety  in  those  ornaments,  nor  should  1  deny 
them  their  necklace  too,  for  methinks  that  hoisted  wood  would 
mightily  become  them.  Their  sheep  too  have  the  same  preferment, 
they  are  coupled  together,  near  their  master's  palace.  Some  ani- 
mals they  have  by  the  i^ame  of  hogs,  but  more  like  porcupines, 
bristled  all  over,  and  these  are  likewise  fastened  to  the  free>hold 
by  the  former  artifice ;  all  their  quadrupedes,  dogs  only  excepted, 
in  which  sort  they  much  abound,  are  honoured  with  wooden 
bracelets,  about  their  necks,  legs,  or  arms,  &c. 

Their  cities  are  poor  and  populous,  especially  Edinburgh,  their 
metropolis,  which  so  well  suits  with  the  inhabitants,  that  one  cha* 
racter  will  serve  them  both,  viz.  High  and  dirty.  The  houses 
mount  seven  or  eight  stories  high,  with  many  families  on  one  floor, 
one  room  being  sufficient  for  all  occasions,  eating,  drinking,  sleep* 

ing,  and  shit .     The  most  mannerly  step  but  to  the  door,  and 

nest  upon  the  stairs.  I  have  been  in  an  island,  where  it  was  dif- 
flcult  to  tread  without  breaking  an  egg ;  but  to  move  here,  and 
pot  murder  a  t--^,  is  next  to  an  impossibility ;  the  whole  pavement 
is  pilgrim- salve,  most  excellent  to  liquor  shoes  wUhal,  and  soft 
and  easy  for  the  bare-foot  perambulators.  The  town  is  like  a 
double  comb,  an  engine  not  commonly  known  amongst  them,  one 
great  street,  and  each  side  stocked  with  narrow  allies,  which  I 
mistook  for  common-shores ;  but,  the  more  one  stirs  in  a  t — ,  the 
more  it  will  stink.  The  other  cities  and  towns  are  copies  from 
this  original,  and  therefore  need  no  commentators  to  explain  them. 
They  have  seven  colleges,  or  rather  schools,  in  four  universities. 
The  regents  wear  what  coloured  cloaths,  or  gowns,  they  please, 
and  commonly  no  gowns  at  all ;  so  that  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  a 
scholar,  from  an  ordinary  man,  since  their  learning  shines  not  out 
<if  their  noseif  The  younger  students  wear  scarlet  gowns^  only  i^ 
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tetm  time ;  their  residence  is  commonly  in  the  town,  only  at 
school- hours  they  convene  in  the  college,  to  consult  their  oracle 
Buchanan.  Their  chief  studies  are  for  pulpit- preferment,  to  prate 
out  four  or  five  glasses,  with  as  much  ease,  as  drink  them;  and 
this  they  attain  to  in  their  stripling  years,  commencing  Mr.  of 
Arts  (that  is  meant  only  Mr.  of  this  Art)  before  one  would  judge 
them  fit  for  the  college;  for  as  soon  as  they  can  walk  as  far  as  the 
school,  which  they  will  do  very  young,  for  like  lap*wings  thejr 
run,  with  shells  on  their  heads,  they  are  sent  thither,  where  the/ 
find  no  benches  to  sit  on  (only  one  for  the  Mr.)  but  have  a  little 
heath  and  fadder  strewed  for  them  to  lie  upon,  where  they  litter 
together,  and  chew  the  cud  on  their  fathers  horn-books,  and,  is 
good  time,  are  preferred  to  the  Bible,  From  this  petty  school^ 
away  with  them  to  the  grammar-school,  viz.  the  college,  where,  ii^ 
three  or  four  year's  time,  they  attain  to  (their  ne plus  ultra)  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  that  is,  they  can,  extempore^  coin  graces  and 
prayers  for  all  occasions.  If  you  crack  a  nut,  tiiere  is  a  grace  for 
that ;  drink  a  dish  of  coffee,  ale,  or  wine,  or  what  else,  he  pre* 
sently  furnishes  you  with  a  grace  for  the  nonce ;  so  if  you  pare 
your  nails,  go  to  stool,  or  any  other  action  of  like  importance^ 
he  can  as  easily  suit  you  with  a  prayer,  as  draw  on  a  glove;  and 
the  wonder  of  all,  is,  that  this  prayer  shall  be  so  admirably  framed^ 
that  it  may  indifferently  quadrate  with  any  occasion,  an  excellencj 
no  where  so  common,  as  in  this  country.  Thus  you  see  the  young 
man  has  commenced,  and  got  strength  enough  to  walk  to  the  kirk, 
and  enter  the  chair;  where  we  shall  find  him  anon^  after  we  have 
viewed  the  out-sides  of  their  kirks,  some  of  which  have  been  of 
ancient  foundations,  and  well  and  regularly  built ;  but  order  and 
uniformity  isjn  perfect  antipathy  to  the  humour  of  this  nation,  these 
goodly  structures  being  either  wholly  destroyed  (as  at  St.  Andrews 
and  Elgin,  where,  by  the  remaining  ruins,  you  may  see  what  it 
was  in  perfection)  or  very  much  defaced.  They  make  use  of  no 
choirs,  those  are  either  quite  pulled  down,  or  converted  into  an« 
other  kirk ;  for  it  is  common  here  to  have  three,  four,  or  five 
kirks  under  one  roof,  which,  being  preserved  intire,  would  have 
made  one  good  church,  but  they  could  not  then  have  had  preach. 
ing  enough  in  it.  Out  of  one  pulpit  no^  they  have  thirty  sermons 
per  week,  all  under  one  roof,  plenty  of  spiritual  provision,  which 
gusts  much  better  with  a  mixture  of  the  flesh ;  as  you  may  guess 
by  their  stools  of  repentance  in  every  kirk,  well  furnished  with 
whore-mongers  and  adulterers  of  both  sexes.  In  Venice,  the 
shadows  only  of  curtezans  are  exposed  to  pnblick  view  only  la 
effigie ;  but  here  the  whore,  in  person,  has  a  high  place  provided 
her  in  the  view  of  the  whole  congregation,  for  the  benefit  of  stran. 
gers,  who,  some  think,  need  not  this  direction,  but  may  truck 
for  all  commodities  with  the  first  they  meet  with.  They  use  no 
service-book,  nor  whore  of  Babylon's  smock,  as  they  term  a  sur« 
pi  ice,  nor  decency,  nor  order  in  their  divine  or  rather  contumell* 
ous  service.  Would  a  king  think  himself  honoured  by  subjects, 
that  petitioned  him  with  bonnet  veiled,  but  cocked  his  cap,  while 
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III  nqiMit  wu  i^nmtiiig ;  while  preciont  Mr.  Preslijrter  giimscev, 
.fmjt,  or  howls,  the  monster  rabble  Teils ;  bnt,  as  soon  as  ieKt  is 
nken,  bhie-boonet  takes  place  again,  and  this  puIi^t-piater  is 
csteenfed  more  than  God's  ambasMdor,  haTing  the  holy  spirit  at 
bs  beck  to  prompt  him  ererjword  he  speaks,  yet  not  three  sea- 
tspces  of  sense  together,  snch  blasphemy  as  I  blnsh  to  mention. 

Their  christenings,  as  all  otl^er  things,  are  witjiont  form,  only 
water  ponred  on  the  Infant,  and  snch  woMs  nsed  as  Sir  John's 
Ifephistophilns  supplies  him  with,  and.  bo  the  child  commences 
Christian,  as  good  (or  better)  than  the  best  of  them*  Some  thmk 
Marriage  an  unnecessary  thing  amongst  them,  it  bdng  more  gene- 
rons  and  usual  amongst  them  to  take  one  another's  words  :  how« 
eter,  it  is  thus  performed.  The  young  coui^e,  being  attended  with 
stagrag  and  bobtail,  gang  to  iLirk,  where  Mr.  Scruple,  like  a  good 
csiuist,  controrerts  the  point  in  hand  to  them,  and  schools  Mr. 
bridegroom  in  his  lesson;  then  directs  his  discourse  to  Mrs.  Bride, 
wtho,  bdng  the  weaker  yessel,  ought  to  haye  the  more  pidns  taken 
with  her  ;  he  chalks  out  the  way  she  is  to  walk  in,  in  all  its  par* 
.tienlars,  and  jcnns  their  hands»  and  then  let  than  fall  to  in  God's 
name.  Home  they  go  with  loud  rayishing  bag-pipes,  and  danctf 
about  the  green,  till  they  part  by  couples  to  repetition,  and  so  put 
the  rules  in  practice ;  and  perhaps  Sir  Roger  follows  Mrs.  &Me 
to  her  i^rtment,  to  satisfy  her  doubts,  w^ere  henses  irach  pun-* 
gent  and  pressing  arguments,  as  she  neyer  forgets  as  long  as  she 
Byes.   . 

:  When  apy  one  dies,  the  belUman  goes  about  ringing  their  pass* 
ing-bell,  and  acquaints  the  people  therewith,  in  form  following ; 
<  Beloved  brou^hrin  and  susters,  I  let  yau  to  wot  that  thir  is  an  fauth- 
ful  brootbir  lawtli  departed  awt  of  this  prisant  yarld,  awt  thi  plesuir 
of  Aulmoughti  Good  (and  then  he  yeils  his  bonnet)  his  naum  is  Volll 
Voodcock  thrid  son  to  Jimmoy  Vopdcock  a  oordinger ;  he  ligs  ant  tbi 
sext  door  yethip  thi  Nord  Gawt,  close  on  thi  nawthwr  Rawnd,  and  I 
wod  yaw  gang  to  hus  burying  on  Thrusdau  before  twa  a  cloak,  &c.^ 
The  time  appointed  for  his  burying  being  come,  the  bell-man  calls 
the  company  together,  and  he  is  carried  to  the  burying.place,  and 
thrown  into  the  gra^e,  as  dog  Lyon  was,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
Wolli.  Few  people  are  here  buried  in  their  kirks,  except  of 
their  nobility,  but  in  the' kirk  garths,  or  in  a  burying-place  on 
purpose,  called  the  Hoof,  at  the  further  end  of  the  town,  like 
our  qnakers,  inclosed  with  a  wall,  so  that  it  serves  not  only  as  a 
burying-place,  but  an  exchange  to  meet  in :  Perhaps  in  one  part 
of  it  their  courts  of  judicature  are  kept;  in  another  are  butts  to 
shoot  at  for  recreation.  All  agree  that  a  woman's  tongue  is  the 
last  member  she  mores ;  but  the  Latin  proverb)  Mulieri  ne  credos, 
&c.  seems  to  prove  it  after  death.  I  am  sure  the  pride  of  this  peo- 
ple never  leaves  them,  but  follows  them  to  their  long  houses  (1  was 
about  to  have  said  to. the  devil)  for  the  meanest  man  must  have  a 
grave-stone  full  fraught  with  his  own  praises,  though  he  was  the 
vilest  miscreant  on  earth  ;  and  miserable  Memento  morVsj  both  in 
Bnglish  and  Latin,  nay  Greek  too,  if  they  can  find  a  Greek  word- 
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for  Cord  in  ger,  the  calling  he  was  of;  and  al)  this  iq  soch  miserable 
Scotch  orthography,  that  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  one  language 
from  another. 

The  castles  of  defence  in  this  country  are  almost  impregnj^blc^ 
only  to  be  taken  by  treachery  or  long  siege,  their  water  tailing 
them  soonest.  They  are  built  iipun  high  and  almost  inaccessible 
rocks,  only  one  forced  passage  up  to  them,  so  that  a  few  mea-'* 
may  easily  defend  them.  Indeed  ail  the  gentlemen's  houses  acQ 
strong  castles,  they  being  so  treacherous  one  to  another,  that  thejr 
are  forced  to  defend  themselves  in  strong-hqids.  They  are  com- 
monly built  upon  some  single  rock  in  the  sea,  or  some  high  pre- 
cipice  near  the  Mid-land,  with  many  towers,  and  strong. irori 
grates  before  their  windows  (the  lower  part  whereof  is  only  a 
wooden  shutter,  and  the  upper  part  glass)  so  that  they  look  mor^ 
like  prisons  than  houses  of  reception.  Some  few^houses  there  are 
of  late  erection,  that  are  built  in  a  better  form,  with  good  wal^s 
and  gardens  about  them,  but  their  fruit  rarely  comes  tq  any  per. 
fection.  The  houses  of  the  commonalty  are  very  mean,  mud-wall 
and  thatch  the  best;  but  the  poorer  sort  live  in  such  miserable  hutts 
as  nerer  eye  beheld,  it  is  no  ditficulty  to  piss  over  them ;  men, 
women,  and  children,  p'g  all  together  in  a  poor  mouse-hole  of 
mud,  heath,  and  8uch>like  matter.  In  some  parts  where  turf  is 
jplentiful,  they  buUd  up  little  cabbins  thereof,  with  arched  rpof* 
of  turf,  without  a  stick  of  timber  in  it;  when  the  houij  is  dry 
enough  to  burn,  it  serves  them  for  fnel,  and  they  remove  to  9>}u 
other.  The  habit  of  the  people  is  very  different,  according  to  the 
qualities,  or  the  places  they  live  in,  as  low.land  or  high-land 
men.  The  low-land  gentry  go  well  enough  habited,  but  the  poorer 
sort  go  (almost)  naked,  only  an  old  cloke,  pr  a  part  of  their  bedv 
cloaths  thrown  over  them.  The  highlanders  wear  slashed  doublets^ 
commonly  without  breeches,  only  a  plad  tied  about  their  wasts, 
&c.  thrown  over  one  shoulder,  with  short  stockings  to  the  gaftering- 

f)lace,  their  )Lnces  and  part  of  their  thighs  bvAng  naked ;  others 
lave  breeches  and  stockings  all  of  a  piece  of  plad-ware,  close 
to  thpir  thighs  ;  in  one  side  of  their  girdle  sticks  a  durk  or  skean^ 
about  a  foot  or  half  a  yard  long,  very  sharp,  aud  the  back  of  it  filed 
into  divers  notches,  wherein  they  put  poison ;  on  the  other  side,  ^ 
]bracc,  at  least,  qf  brass  pistols;  nor  is  this  honour  sufficient,  if 
they  can  purchase  more,  they  must  have  a  long  swinging  sword. 

The  women  are  comn^only  two-handed  tools,  strong-posted  tim^ 
ber.  They  dislil^e  Englishmen,  because  they  have  no  legs,  or,  like 
themselves,  posts  to  walk  on.  The  meaner  go  barefoot  and  bare- 
bead,  with  two  black  elflocks  on  ejther  side  their  faces ;  some  of 
them  have  scarce  any  cloaths  at  all,  save  part  of  their  bed-clothe$ 
pinned  about  their  shoulders,  and  their  children  have  nothing  else 
oa  them  but  a  little  blanket.  Those  women,  that  can  purphase 
plads,  need  not  bestow  much  upon  other  clothes,  these  cover.sluts 
being  sufficient.  *  Those  of  the  best  sort,  that  are  very  well  h^y 
bited  in  their  modish  silks^  yet  must  wp^r  a  pUd  over  all  for  th% 
credit  qf  their  ^pu^tryt 

ygx.  yii.  *  '   ff 
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The  people  are  proud,  arrogant,  vainglorious  boasters,  bloody^ 
barbarous,  and  inhuman  butchers.  Couscnage  and  theft  is  in  per-r 
fcction  amongst  them,  and  they  are  perfect  £nglish  haters;  they 
•hew  their  pride  in  exalting  themseWes,  and  depressing  their  neigh. 
bours.  AVhen  the  palace  at  Edinburgh  is  finished,  they  expect  his 
majesty  will  leave  his  rotten  house  at  Whitehall,  and  live  splendidly 
Hmongst  his  nown  countrymen  the  Scots ;  for  they  say,  that  En- 
glishmen are  very  much  beholden  to  them,  that  we  have  their  king 
amongst  us.  The  nobility  and  gentry  lord  it  over  their  poor  te- 
.  Hants,  and  use  them  worse  than  gally-slaves ;  they  are  all  bound 
to  serve  them,  men,  women,  and  children.  The  first  fruits  are 
.  always  the  landlord's  due  ;  he  is  the  man  that  must  first  board  all 
the  young  married  women  within  his  lairdship,  and  their  sons  are 
all  bis  slaves,  so  that  any  mean  laird  will  have  six  or  ten,'  or  more 
followers.  'Besides,  those  of  his  own  name,  that  are  inferior  to 
him,  must  all  attend  him  (as  he  himself  must  do  his  superior,  of 
the  same  name,  and  all  of  them  attend  the  chief) ;  if  he  receives  a 
stranger,  all  this  train  must  be  at  his  beck,  armed  as  aforesaid.  If 
you  drink  with  them  in  a  tavern,  you  must  have  all  this  rubbish 
with  you  ;  and,  if  you  offend  the  laird,  his  durk  shall  soon  be 
sheathed  in  your  belly,  and,  after  his,  every  one  of  his  followers, 
or  they  shall  suffer  themselves  that  refuse  it,  that  so  they  may  be 
all  alike  guilty  of  the  murder.  Every  laird  of  note,  hath  a  gibbet 
near  hi^  houscn  and  has  power  to  condemn  and  hang  any  of  his 
vassals;  so  they  dare  not  oppose  him  in  any  thing,  but  must  sub. 
mit  to  his  commands,  let  them  be  never  so  unjust  and  tyrannical. 
There  are  too  many  testimonies  of  their  cruelty  amongst  themselves 
in  their  own  chronicles.  Forty  of  their  kings  have  been  barbarously 
murdered  by  them,  and  half  as  many  more  have  cither  made 
away  themselves,  for  fear  of  their  torturing  of  them,  or  have  died 
iniserably  in  strait  imprisonment.  What  strange  butcheries  have 
been  committed  in  their  feuds,  some  of  which  are  in  agitation  at 
this  day,  viz.  Argyle  with  the  Macclanes,  and  Mac  Donncls  about 
Mula  island,  which  has  cost  already  much  blood,  and  is  likely 
will  cost  much  more  before  it  will  be  decided.  Their  spirits  are  so 
mean,  that  they  rarely  rob,  but  take  away  life  first;  lying  in  am- 
buscade, they  send  a  brace  of  bullets,  on  ambassy,  through  tb^ 
traveller's  body  ;  and,  to  make  sure  work,  they  sheath  their  durks 
in  his  lifeless  trunk;  perhaps,  to  take  off  their  fire«edges,  as  new 
knives  are  stuck  in  a  bag-pudding.  If  an  highlander  be  injured, 
those  of  his  own  name  must  defend  him,  and  will  certainly  have 
satisfaction  from  the  offenders.  A  late  instance  whereof  was  at 
Inverness,  a  considerable  town,  where  one  of  the  Macdonnels  was 
slain,  but,  shortly,  the  chief  of  the  name  came  down  against  tha 
town  with  fiftecn.hundred  of  his  own  name,  aud  threatened  to  fira 
the  town,  but  the  inhabitants  compounded  with  them  for  two* 
thousand  pounds. 

Their  cruelty  descends  to  their  beasts,  it  being  a  custom,  in 
some  places,  to  feast  upon  a  living  cow ;  they  tie  in  the  middle  of 
tbemp  near  a  great  fire^  and  jtbca  cut  collops  of  this  poor  liy'iDg 
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beast,  and  broil  them  on  the  ^re,  tijl  they  have  mangled  her  all  to 
pieces;  nay,  sometimes  they  will  only  cut  off  as  much  as  will  sa- 
tisfy their  present  appetites,  and  let  her  go,  till  their  greedy  sto^ 
machs  calls  for  a  ne^r  supply  ;  such  horrible  cruelty',  as  can  scarce 
be  paralleled  in  the  whole  world !  Their  theft  is  so  well  knowo^ 
that  it  needs  no  proving;  they  are  forced  to  keep  watch  over  ait 
they  have,  to  secure  it;  their  cattle  are  watchedday  and  night,  or 
otherwise  they  would  be  overgrown  by  morning.  In  the  high- 
lands, they  do  it  publickly  before  the  face  of  the  sun ;  if  one  man 
has  two  cows,  and  another  wants,  he  shall  soon  supply  himself 
from  his  neighbour,  who  can  find  no  remedy  for  it.  The  gentry 
keep  an  armory  in  their  own  houses,  furnished  with  several  sort^ 
of  fire-arms,  pikes,  and  halberds,  with  which  they  arm  their  foltr 
lowers,  to  secure  themselves  from  the  rapine  of  their  neighbourhood. 
The  lowland  language  may  be  well  enough  understood  by  an  En^ 
glishman,  but  the  highlanders  have  a  peculiar  lingua  to  themselves, 
which  they  call  Erst,  unknown  to  most  of  the  lowland  men,  ex- 
cept ouly  in  those  places  that  border  on  them,  where  they  can 
speak  both :  Yet,  these  people  are  so  currish,  that,  if  ^  strangeir 
inquire  the  way  in  English,  they  will  certainly  answer  in  J^rst, 
and  find  no  other  language  than  what  is  forced  from  them  with  » 
cudgel.  If  Cornelius  Agrippa  had  travelled  Scotland,  suns 
cookery  had  npt  been  found  in  his  vanity  of  sciences ;  such  h 
their  singular  skill  in  this  art,  that  they  may  defy  the  world  to 
rival  them.  King  James's  treat  for  the  devil,  that  is,  a  poll  of 
^^"^9  ^  joll  of  sturgeon,  and  a  pig,  with  a  pipe  of  tobacco  for  di« 
gestion,  had  been  very  complete,  if  the  ordering  thereof  had  been 
assigned  to  a  cook  of  this  country,  who  can  suit  every  dish,  witl^ 
its  proper  hogoe^  and  bring  corruption  to  your  table,  only  to 
mind  men  of  mortality.  Their  meat  is  carrion  when  it  is  killed> 
Ibut,  after  it  has  been  a  fortnight  a  pcrfuiping  with  the  aromatic]|: 
air,  strained  through  the  clammy  trunks  of  ilesh-iiies,  then  it  pastes 
the  trial  of  fire  under  the  care  of  one  of  those  exquisite  artlMs,  aD4 
is  dished  up  in  a  sea  of  sweet  Scotch  butter,  and  so  covered  and 
served  hot  up  to  the  table.  O  how  happy  is  he  that  is  placed  next 
to  it,  with  a  privilege  to  uncover  it,  and  receive  the  hot  steanui  of 
tkis  dainty  dish,  almost  sufficient  to  cure  all  distempers.  It  will 
be  needless  to  instance,  in  particulars  so  plain  and  evident  to  all 
that  have  travelled  through  the  country,  that  they  may  certainly 
bear  away  the  bell  from  all  their  neighbouring  nations,  or,  indeed^ 
from  the  whole  world.  Their  nobility  and  gentry  have  tables 
plentifully  enough  furnished,  but  few  or  none  of  them  have  theic 
n)eat  better  ordered.  To  put  one's  head  into  Hieir  kitchen-doors^ 
is  little  less  than  destructive ;  to  enter  hell  alive,  where  the  blacl^ 
fairies  are  busied  in  mangling  dead  carcases,  and  the  fire  and  tfrim;- 
stone,  or  rather  stew  and  stink,  is  ready  to  suffocate  you ;  and 
yet,  which  i$  strange,  these  things  are  agreeable  to  the  humours  of 
the  people.  The  poorer  sort  live  of  haddock,  whiting,  and  sowre 
milk,  which  is  critd  up  and  down  their  streets,  '  whea  buyes  sawei^ 
milk,'  and  uppn  the  st|pj|ing  fragments  that  are  left  at  theif  Isilcd'^. 
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nit  to  the  obligations  of  faith,  you  must  divest  yourself  of  your 
natural  reason  and  common  sense,  and  captivate  the  dictates  of 
your  own  conscience  to  the  impositions  of  an  authority  which  hath« 
not  any  pretence  to  oblige  or  advise  you.  If  you  will  not,  witli 
freedom,  communicate  the  doubts  which  occur  to  you,  to  thoso 
near  you,  of  whose  learning  and  piety  you  have  had  much  experts 
ence,  let  me  conjure  you  to  impart  them  to  me,  and  to  expect  mj 
{uiswer^  before  you  suffer  them  to  prevail  over  you. 

God  bless  you  and  yours« 
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IF  all  our  European  travellers  direct  their  course  to  Italy,  upon 
the  account  of  its  antiquity,  why  should  Scotland  be  neglect- 
'  wdj  whose  wrinkled  surface  derives  its  original  from  the  chaos  ?  The 
'  first  inhabitants  were  some  stragglers  of  the  fallen  aogel^,  who  rested 
"^  tiienuelves  on  the  confines,  till  their  captain  Lucifer  provided  placet 
"^  for  them  in  his  own  country.  This  is  the  conjecture  of  learned 
*'  critickS}  who  trace  things  to  their  originals ;  and  this  opinion  wai 
^-  tfonnded  on  the  deviPs  brats  yet  resident  amongst  them  (whose 
^  Foreught,  in.  the  events  of  good  and  evil,  exceeds  the  oracles  at 
!^-*  JMphos)  the  supposed  issue  of  those  pristine  inhabitants. 
fe^ "  .  Names  of  countries  were  not  then  in  fashion  ;  those  came  not  in 
^^  iQl  Adam's  days  ;  and  history,  being  then  in  her  infancy,  makca 
no  mention  of  the  changes  of  that  renowned  country.  In  that  in^ 
jtarral  betwixt  him  and  Moses,  when  their  Chronicle  commences, 
llie  was  then  baptised  (and  most  think  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross) 
fcv  tlie  Tenerable  name  of  Scotland,  from  Scota,  the  daughter  of 
jflbaraoh,  king  of  Egypt.  Hence  came  the  rise  and  name  of  these 
'pment  inhabitants,  as  their  Chronicle  informs  us,  and  is  not  to 
^OT  doubted  of,  from  divers  considerable  circumstances ;  the  plagues 
'pt  Egypt  being  entiled  upon  them,  that  of  lice  (being  a  judgment 
%Wfppealed)  is  an  ample  testimony,  these  loving  animals  accompa^ 

god  them  from  Egypt,  and  remain  with  them  to  this  day,  never 
naking  them  (but  as  rats  leave  a  house)  till  they  tumble  into 
^Iflir  jgraves.     The  plague  of  biles  and  blains  is  hereditary  to  them, 
%  ^tinguishing  mark  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  (liko 
■^enl's  cloTen  hoof)  warns  all  men  to  beware  of  them*     The 
iieht  of  hul  and  snow  is  naturalised  and  made  free  denison  here^ 
.ontinaes  with  them  from  the  sun's  first  ingres&  into  Aries^ 
Q  lias  pwed  the  thirtieth  degree  of  Aquary. 
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CHAP.  L 


Of  Water  in  General. 

ALTHOUGH  mj  main  scope  ih  this  following  discourse  be  con- 
cerning  Tunbiiilge  water,  yet  will  it  not  be  altogether  fruitless 
br  unpleasant,  I  hope,  to  the  reader,  if  I  say  something,  as  it 
■were,  by  way  of  preface,  touching  water  in  general.  Water  is  a 
snbstance  so  absolutely  necessary,  that  no  livintj  creature  can  sub- 
sist without  the  benefit  of  it,  nor  no  tree  bring  forth  its  leaves  and 
fruit,  nor  any  plant  its  seed,  if  they  bi^  deprived  of  that  vivifical 
moisture,  which  makcth  them  all  to  ^row  and  prosper.  That  this 
is  trne,  you  may  observe  it  in  summer,  for,  if  rain  be  wanting  but 
a  few  weeks,  how  backN^ard  be  all  things?  How  do  all  plants 
wither  in  that  season  when  they  should  chiefly  flourish?  For  this 
cause,  perhaps,  it  was,  that  Hesiod  thought  water  to  be  the  most 
andent  of  all  the  elements.  Of  this  opinion  also  was  Thales  Mile- 
sins,  one  of  the  seven  wise  Grecians,  who  made  water  the  sole 
principle  of  all  things.  Empedocles  likewise  jumping  with  them 
said,  that  all  things  were  made  of  water.  And  Hippon  in  Aristo- 
tle, lib.  I.  c.  2.  de  Anima,  terms  the  soul  water.  Hippocrates 
goeth  not  so  far,  but  yet  he  calleth  water  and  fire  the  two  princi- 
ples of  life.  True  it  is,  that,  by  water,  Hippon  doth  understand 
our  seed;  and  Hippocrates,  our  radical  moisture.  The  Latins, 
upoQ  the  etymology  of  the  word  Aqua,  water,  do  derive  it  from 
a  et  qua^  quasi  a  qua  vivimus^  vel  a  qua  omnia  fiunt^  by  which 
we  live,  or  out  of  which  all  things  are  made.  Others  will  have  it 
quasi  cequa^  because  there  is  nothing  more  equal  and  smooth  than 
%vater,  when  it  is  not  tossed  with  the  wind.  3ut  Julius  Caesar 
Scaliger,  Exercit.  745,  disliketh  these  etymologies,  and  will  de« 
rive  aqua  from  the  obsolete  Greek  word  «<r;c«,  which  anciently 
did  signify  water.  This  element  seemeth  to  challenge  a  kind  of 
fule  and  dominion  over  the  rest;  for  it  easily  transmuteth  air  into 
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itself,  eij^tinguisheth  fire,  and  deyoureth  earth.  And,  io  go  no 
higher  than  our  grandfathers  memory,  nor  further  than  our  neigh'* 
bours,  the  ocean-sea  swallowed  up  aboTC  one-hundred-thousand 
acres  of  ground  at  one  clap  in  Holland.  Nay,  it  aspireth  even 
unto  the  heavens ;  and,  which  is  strange,  it  doth  not  only  get  up 
thither  in  itself  alone,  but  carrielh  with  it  whole  shoals  of  fishes^ 
heaps  of  stones,  and  divers  other  heavy  substances,  which  after.* 
wards  fall  down  with  it.  Most  creatures  live  without  fire  ;  with* 
out  water,  none;  and,  with  water  only,  without  any  other  susteT> 
nance,  a  Spanish  maiden,  Gael.  Rhod.  Lib.  xiiu  c.  2J,  is  reported 
to  have  lived  a  long  time  :  And  Albertus  writeth  of  a  melancholy 
man,  who,  by  the  space  of  seven  weeks,  lived  with  water  only* 
one  draught  of  which  he  took  but  every  other  day.  The  Lor4 
Yerulam  also  hath  produced  his  opinion  of  late,  and,  holdeth^ 
That  trees  and  plants  live,  and  are  nourished  merely  by  water  ; 
and  that  the  earth  is,  as  it  were,  but  a  stabilimentum  unto  thein 
to  keep  them  steady,  and  from  being  beaten  down  by  the  wind* 
He  proveth  it  by  rose-bushes,  which,  being  put  into  water,  with* 
out  any  earth,  and  kept  upright  in  the  same,  not  only  brought 
forth  leaves,  but  fair  roses  also;  and  the  royal  prophet  saitby 
Psal.  i.  That  ^  a  tree,  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  bringeth  forth 
his  fruit  in  due  season.'  Much  more  might  be  said  concerning 
"water,  but,  because  I  intend  to  be  brief,  let  this  suffice. 

CHAP.  n. 

Of  the  differences  of  Water. 

In  the  creation,  God  said,  Gen.  i.4,  5,  ^  Let  there  be  a  firmament 
in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  wa- 
ters. And  God  made  the  firmament,  and  divided  the  waters j 
which  were  under  the  firmament,  from  the  waters  which  were 
above  the  firmament.'  And  David  saith,  Psal.  xxix.  10,  That  *  the 
Lord  sitteth  upon  the  flood;'  that  is,  upon  the  orb  of  the  waters; 
and  where  he  exciteth  the  creatures  to  laud  the  Lord,  he  spcaketh 
thus,  Psal.  cxlviii.  4,  '  Praise  him  ye  heavens  of  heavens,  and  the 
waters  that  be  above  the  heavens.'  Those  waters  are  likened  lit 
another  place,  Eaek.  i.  22,  to  a  .terrible  chrystal ;  and  said  to 
be,  as  it  were,  Exod.  xxiv.  10,  a  paved  work  of  sapphire-stone. 
And  some,  Rab.  Levi  Bcn  Jarchij  in  Gen.  c.  i,  go  so  far,  as  to 
define  the  place  and  seat  of  those  waters,  and  say.  That  they  are  as 
much  above  the  primum  mobile^  as  the  primum  mobile  is  above  the 
elementary  waters ;  but  whether  they  ever  were  there  to  take  the 
just  distance,  I  do  not  know.  That  there  should  be  water  above 
the  firmament,  many  men  think  it  strange,  and  yet  the  deluge,  be-n 
sides  the  express  word  of  God,  proved  it  to  be  true.  For,  if  al| 
the  water  of  all  the  seas,  lakes,  ponds,  rivers,  and  fountains  in  the 
world,  'had  been  drawn  up  into  the  heavens  in  like  manner,  as  we' 
do  in  distillations,  yet  would  not  their  quantity  have  increased,  bu^ 
there  would  ha?^  returned  back  again,  by  raiO)  no  more,  tban  waa 
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kibttided  dp,  nor  so  such  neither,  perhaps  *  becanse,  Ihoilgh  jofi 
be  neter  so  careful  in  yonr  distillations,  and  use  glass  Tessels  ne« 
tef  so  well  Inted,  yet  will  ^qq  still  receive  some  loss ;  and  so  the 
flood  had  not  gone  fifteen  cnbits  above  ike  highest  mountains. 
Stat,  whj  this  should  be  stranger  than  all  the  rest  of  the  wonder* 
fol  works  of  God,  there  is  no  reason.  The  ni&«sy  and  heavy  glob0 
of  the  earth  and  water  standeth,  as  it  were,  in  tpfuilibrio  in  thd 
tenter  of  the  world,  suspended  by  the  omnipoteney  of  God.  Nay, 
Idl  his  works  are  uniyersally  so  ^admirable,  that  there  is  no  less 
Wonder  in  the  smallest  Gnat,  than  in  the  biggest  Elephaiit;  in  th0 
least  weed,  that  creepeth  iipon  tlie  ground,  than  lb  the  tallest  ce- 
dar. But  of  tl^ose  waters,  which  are  above  the  finnameiit,  knd.of- 
thoie,  which  were  gathered  together  under  the  firmament,  ilamely, 
the  sea,  we  speak  he^e  but  by  the  way;  though,  concerning  the 
iea99  divers  curious  and  pleasant  questions  might  be  handled,  as 
'  to.nching  the  saltness  of  it,  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  same, 
why  it  can- endure  no  impure  things,'  and  the  like.  These  things, 
I  say,  might  bring  some  delight  to  the  readef,  but  they  are  beyond 
ioaf  scope.;  tod,  therefore,  I  Will  only  speak  bilefly  of  those  wa. 
tets  wfiich  are  potabiles,  and  in  common  use  amongst  us,  either  fqr 
diet  or  physick. 

They  are  commonly  divided  into  fonntain-water,  riter-wlter^ 
well-water,  rain-water,  and  pond. water.  The  pre^eminericd 
thereof  is  commonly*  given  to  spring. water ;  but,  in  general,  that 
water  is  accounted  best  and  wholesomest  for  diet,  which  is  pnre, 
and  without  any  taste,  but  such  ^s  water  should  have.  For  most 
water  retaineth  some  savour  of  the  ground  through  which  it  run- 
neth ;  and  although  to  those,  whp  do  not  use  to  drink  water,  it^be 
imperceptible,  yet  divers  of  those,  who  drink  nothing  but  water^ 
wiU  as  easily  perceive  a  difierence  betwixt  water  and  water,  as  we 
do  betwixt  beer  and  beer,  or  wine  and  wine.  The  best  water  also 
[slightest,  but  that  lightness  is  not  to  be  considered  by  weight  (for 
snow  water  is  most  light,  and  yet  unwholesome)  but  by  the  thin, 
ness  of  the  parts  thereof,  and  by  the  speedy  heating  and  cooling  of 
the  same,  as  Hippdcrates  well  observeth.  Let  this  suffice  to  hare 
been  briefly  touched  concerning  the  difiercncesof  waters  in  general, ' 
find  let  us  now  say  something,  with  like  brevity,  concerning  th^ 
original  of  springs  and  rivers. 

CHAP.    Ill, 

Of  the  Original  of  Springs  and  Rivers* 

It  is  a  common  received  opinion,  derived  from  Aristotle,  that  the 
l^eneration  of  water  proceedeth  from  the  air  condensed  into  the 
same,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  distilling,  as  water  doth  with 
tis,  from  a  -limbeck.  But  it  is  hard  to  imagine,  how  the  nature  o^ 
k\t  should  be  so  speedily  corrupted,  and  turned  into  water,  and  itt 
that  quantity  too,  that  should  maintain  the  continual  course  of  so 
jbany  springs,  and  so  great  a  number  of  rivers  as  are  in  the  world| 
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divers  of  which  are  of  such  vastness,  and  of  so  swift  a  course,  that 
a  man  might  justly  think,  that  the  whole  element  of  air,  which,  in 
its  own  nature,  is  but  very  thin,  should  scarcely  suffice  to  maintain 
the  course  of  that  abundance  of  water  one  only  day.  And^  as 
for  the  reason  they  al ledge,  that  air  is  retained  within  th.e  conca>» 
Tities  and  |)orosities  of  the  earth,  ad  vitandum  vacuum^  which  na- 
ture doth  abhor,  and  afterwards  is  conveited  into  water,  it  is  but  a 
Tery  weak  one;  for  those  concayitics  are  still  full  of  air,  as  well 
elsewhere,  as  where  springs  and  rivers  do  flow.  But,  if  the  trans, 
mutation  of  air  into  water  was  the  only  cause  of  the  lio>ving  of  all 
springs  and  rivers,  surely  their  streams  must  needs  be  but  narrow, 
and  their  course  slow,  and  of  small  continuance.  Besides,  if  this 
was  true.  How  could  the  sea,  think  you,  contain  that  excessive 
abundance  of  water,  nhich  perpetually  runneth  into  the  same? 
The  ancient  opinion  then  is  the  truer,  that  all  fountains  and  rivers 
come  from  the  sea,  and  arc  transcolated  through  the  veins  and  po- 
rosities of  the  earth,  where,  in  their  passage,  they  leave  their  salt- 
ness.  Plato,  Aristotle^s  master,  was  of  this  opinion  ;  and,  before 
him.  Tholes  Milesius;  asalsoPA//o,  in  Lib,  de  mundi  opijkio ; 
Seneca^  Lib,  iii.  c.  0.  Nat,  Quoist,  and  Georgius  Agricola^  Lib* 
i.  de  ortu  subterran,  which,  without  question,  they  had  learned 
from  the  Hebrews ;  for  thus  speaketh  .the  preacher,  Eccles.  i.  '  All 
the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  yat  the  sea  is  not  full ;  unto  the  place 
from  whence  the  rivers  come,  thither  they  return  again.*  This  is  a 
most  clear  and  express  text,  and  which  alone  shall  suffice  to  prove 
this  point,  especially  seeing  the  rule  and  law  of  nature  doth  suifra- 
gate  unto  the  same ;  for,  wheresoever  there  is  a  repletion,  there 
must  needs  an  evacuation  be.  But  some,  perhaps,  may  say.  We 
see,  indeed,  all  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  but  we  do  not  see  how  they 
come  from  it?  TrUe,  but  when  we  see  that,  for  all  the  abundance 
of  water  which  runneth  continually  into  the  seas,  the  same  are  not 
increased  therel^y,  but  remain  still  the  same,  we  must  needs  ima- 
gine that  they  disburden  themselves  somewhere.  For,  otherwise, 
the  waters  had,  long  ago,  overwhelmed  the  world,  and  reached  up 
even  unto  heaven,  seeing  that  the  flood,  Gen.  vii,  caused  but  by 
rain  of  forty  days,  ascended  fifteen  cubits  above  the  highest  moun- 
tains. Besides,  our  very  senses  may  persuade  us,  that  the  original 
of  springs  and  rivers  is  from  the  ,sea ;  for  divers  springs  of  fresh 
water  are  in  sundry  places,  which  seein  to  sympathise  with  the  sea, 
and  to  imitate  the  motion  thereof  by  a  kind  of  ebullition.  And^ 
^vhich  is  strange,  and  yet  a  thing  vouched  by  divers  good  authors, 
those  things,  which  were  Cast  into  the  river  of  Alpbeus  in  Graecia, 
were  afterwards  found  in  the  fountain  called  Arethusa,  near  Syra« 
cusa  in  Sicily,  though  there  be  a  great  distance  of  sea  and  land  be- 
twixt them;  which  gave  occasion  to  the  ancient  poets  (who  did 
use  to  involve  all  the  secrets  of  nature  in  their  fables)  to  feign, 
that  Alpheus  and  Arethusa  were  a  couple  of  lovers,  which  werd 
transformed,  the  one  into  a  ri^er,  and  the  other  into  a  fountain  j 
and  of  them  speaketh  Ovid^  Lib*  V;  Metam.  saying: 
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In  latfces  mutor,  sed  cnim  cognoscit  amatas 
Amnis  aquas,  positoque  virif  quod  sumpserat,  ate, 
Vcrtitur  in  proprias,  quo  se  niilii  misccat»  uodas. 

6at  whereas  I  said  before,  that,  for  all  the  water,  which  ratim 
ncth  into  the  seas,  they  remain  still  the  same,  I  would  not  be  mis« 
taken ;  for  I  know,  that  the  seas  have  sometimes  gone  beyond 
their  ordinary  bounds  and  limits ;  but  it  hath  been  when  they  were, 
■8  it  were,  commanded  so  to  do  by  their  creator,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  men's  wickedness,  or  whensoever  men  have  gone  about  to 
alter  the  natural  scat  and  state  of  the  same,  and  the  ordinary  course 
df  rivers. 

Of  God's  judgments  there  are  divers  examples,  as  *  OLenus  and 
llclice,  two  of  the  twelve  cities,  which  made  the  commonwealth  of 
the  Achxans,  which,  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  were 
drowned  by  the  sea.  Antissa,  Tyndaris,  and  Burrha  had  the  like 
fortune  also,  being  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  together  with  all 
their  Inhabitants.  And  that  it  might  the  better  appear,  that  the 
finger  of  God  was  in  it,  all  such,  as  thought  to  have  escaped  by 
shipping,  perished  as  well  as  the  rest,  being  drowned  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  waves.  And  of  those,  who  have  endeavoured  to 
contract  and  pin  up  the  sea  into  narrower  limits,  by  Tills,  dikes, 
and  other  works,  divers  of  them  have  often  sustained  great  damage 
by  the  same;  as  for  example,  the  Hollanders,  who,  as  we  said  be- 
fore, lost  above  a  hundred-thousand  acres  of  ground  by  such 
means,  Hh'icli  the  sea,  after  the  overthrow  of  all  their  dikes  and 
strong  works,  took  away  from  them,  as  it  were  by  letters  of  repri- 
sal. This  were  enough  to  teach  men,  that  it  is  but  in  vain  to  go 
against  the  order  established  by  God,  and  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature;  yet  it  is  worth  the  noting  also,  and  a  thing  not  to  be  con- 
sidered, without  admiration,  that  all  those  princes,  who  purposed 
to  cut  the  Isthmus  of  Peloponnesus,  which  is  a  neck  of  land  be- 
twixt two  seas,  containing  according  to  Mercator,  in  his  Atlas  ma- 
jor, some  five  miles  in  breadth,  died  all  before  the  work  was  be* 
gun,  as  Caligula,  C.  Caesar,  Demetrius,  Nero,  and  Doraitian. 


•  Lib.  ii.  Of  Polybius,  tliat  excellent  Greek  Author,  whose  works  I  lately  finished,  to  translate 
into  EngUsh,  my  translation  being  ready  for  llic  press,  if  it  can  find  any  room  there.  And  as 
for  Polyoius,  1  dare  boldly  say  here,  by  the  way,  that  there  is  not  any  better,  or  more  necessary 
author  extant  in  his  kind;  especially,  for  three  sous  of  men,  princes,  statesmen,  and  so'.dierst 
And  whereas  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  was  wcmt  to  say.  That  there  were  but  three  books 
necessary  for  a  prince:  Polybius,  for  wars;  Machia\el,  for  state-matiers  and  policy;  and  Cas- 
tiglio,  for  behaviour ;  if  he  aimed  at  a  compendium,  he  might  very  well  have  left  out  thesecond, 
seeing  for  state-matters,  and  lionest  policy,  enough  of  it  may  be  found  in  Polybius,  who,  for 
judgment,  sutficiency,  virtue,  and  honesty  (though  out  an  heathen)  went  far  beyond  Macliiavel  j 
and  far  more  i'nr  employment  and  experience,  having  been  ii^  great  places  of  authority,  both  in 
civil  and  martial  affairs,  and  familiarly  acquainted  with  that  great  Roman,  Scipio  Africanus,  and 
with  Caius  Lxlius.  Whereas  Machiavel  was  but  a  petty  secretary  or  town-clerk  of  the  city  of 
Florence,  grown  famous  only  through  the  wicked  maxims  and  positions  contained  in  his  wri< 
tings,  and  especially  in  his  Prince,  where  he  setteth  forth  that  monster  of  men,  Caesar  Borgia^ 
bustard  son  to  the  like  father,  Alexander  tlic  Sixth,  Pope  of  Rome,  as  a  pattern  to  be  imitated 
by  such,  as  desire  to  get  rule  and  dominion  to  themselves.  And  it  se::meth,  by  a  passage  of  the 
seventh  chapter  of  his  Prince,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  him,  and  perhaps  a  counsellor  of  his, 
in  his  murders,  poisonings,  and  other  devilish  exploits.  But  Polybius  is  so  far  from  doing  the 
like,  that  there  ere  infinite  digressions  in  lus  works,  in  which  he  reprehendeth  the  vicious  ac* 
tiooi  of  mea  more  8harx>Iyi  tlua  some  other  authors,  which  profegs  tQemMlTCschrisliani. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

Of  PP'aters  of  strange  Nature  and  Ejfeds* 

» 
All  springs  of  waters  are  actually  either  hot  or  cold.   Of  thoji^ 

hot  springs,  some  are  of  «o  excessive  heat,  that  a  man  would  think, 
it  were  water  boiling  upon  the  fire;  and  amongst  others  there  is  a 
vein  of  it  running  under  a  street,  in  a  village,  called  Porcet,  near 
the  city  of  A.kin  in  Germany.  In  the  middle  of  this  strfeet,  there 
is  a  hole,  which  they  call  Hell,  with  three  or  four  bars  of  iron  oter 
it,  in  which  the  neighbours  round  about,  in  the  summer-time,  when 
they  have  no  fire,  do  use  to  seethe  their  eggs,  letting  them  down 
with  a  net  into  the  water,  and  in  a  small  space  of  time  they  may  be 
boiled  hard ;  of  which  I  was  twice  an  eye-witness,  being  there  first 
in  the  year  1 610,  After  the  siege  of  Gulick,  and  the  yielding  of  the 
town  to  the  states,  with  that  brave  soldier,  Sir  Horace  Vere,  now 
Lord  of  Tilbury  ;  and  the  second  time,  with  that  worthy  Knight,. 
Sir  Henry  Palmer,  now  comptroller  of  the  navy.  The  cause  of 
those  hot  waters  is  commonly  ascribed  to  mines  of  sulphur  or  brim- 
stone, inflamed  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  But  few  of  those 
hot  waters,  as  at  Akin,  Porcet,  in  the  Pyrcnean  Mountains,  at 
Bath  in  Somersetshire,  and  elsewhere,  haye  any  great  or  cxtrdor- 
dinary  taste  of  brimstone,  as  they  should  of  necessity  have,  if 
brimstone  melted,  and  burning,  were  the  cause  of  their  heat,  that 
mineral  being  of  so  piercing  a  nature,  and  of  so  extensive  a  faculty, 
that  never  so  little  of  it  burning  upon  a  few  coals,  when  our  wo- 
men dry  their  titfanies,  fiUeth  a  whole  room,  with  the  strong  scent 
of  it.  Besides,  such  a  great  quantity  of  water  running  continually, 
^nd  so  many  years  and  ages  together,  had  long  since  extinguished 
those  fires ;  or,  if  th^re  were  such  flames,  within  the  bowels  of  the 
earthy  the  same  would  long  ago  have  dried  up  the  water,  and  redu- 
ced the  earth  into  ashes.  Another  reason  there  is,  that  you  shall 
find  no  hot  springs,  where  fires  do  break  out;  and,  though  the 
hill  Vesuvius  and  Mount  iEtna  burn  continually,  yet  are  there  no 
hot  springs  about  them,  though  they  bi'  environed  by  the  sea.  And 
for  all  the  late  wonderful  and  extraordinary  eruption  of  fire  out  of 
the  said  hill  Vesuvius,  or  Monte  de  Soma,  as  they  call  it  now, 
which  hath  been  so  violent,  that  the  houses  of  Naples,  which  are 
eight,  or,  as  others  say,  twelve  miles  from  the  same,  were  all  co- 
vered very  thick,  with  the  ashes  thereof;  yet^  do  they  not  write 
that  the  water,  which  gushed  out,  at  the  foot  of  the  said  hill,  wa» 
hot. 

Besides,  although  there  be  many  hot  waters  in  Italy  (for  those 
that  have  written  of  them  reckon  few  less  than  threescore)  yet  shall 
you  see,  no  where,  a  mixture  of  fire  and  water  in  those  parts; 
which  makes  me  think  with  some,  that  the  cause  of  the  heat  of 
those  waters  proceedeth  from  their  motion  and  agitation  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  falling  from  cataracts  and  broken  concayitiei^ 
in  the  same. 

That  this  may  be  true,  it  may  be  prored  hy  the  sea,  for,  thougb 
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it  be  acfaally  cold,  yet,  if  it  be  tossed  by  a  tempest,  but  of  three  ot 
four  days  (and  it  is  seldom,  that  a  storm  lasteth  longer)  the  water 
thereof  will  sometimes  become  very  hot.  Besides  we^have  many 
Tery  sulphureous  springs,  which  are  never  but  cold;  as  for  eiam- 
ple,  one  of  the  four  springs  used  at  the  Spa,  called  Geronster, 
which  tasteth  so  strong  of  the  brimi>tone,  as  myself  can  speak  by 
experience,  that  divers  of  those,  who  drink  of  it,  are  constraint 
to  hold  (heir  noses,  whilst  they  are  drinking,  and  the  sulphui^oas 
fumes  of  it  are  so  piercing,  that  they  do  speedily  intoxicate  the 
brain,  and  ciiuse  drunkenness,  though  it  be  but  for  a  little  time, 
being  soon  discussed  away.* 

Now,  for  the  other  springs,  which  are  actually  cold,  there  are 
sundry  difTcrences  of  them,  according  to  the  several  substances 
they  do  run  through,  and  the  nature  and  effects  of  some  of  them 
are  very  admirable.  Some  do  turn  into  stone  whatsoever  is  cast 
into  them,  especially,  if  the  things  cast  in  be  of  a  loose  and  porous 
substance,  as  leather,  balls,  gloves,  and  such  like ;  and  Pliny  and 
others  describe  divers  springs  of  that  nature. 

But,  not  to  go  out  of  this  island  for  .examples,  there  is  a  spring 
of  that  nature  in  Wales,  in  a  piece  of  ground  belonging  to  Sir 
Thomas  Middleton ;  and  the  quick  activity  of  some  of  those  springs 
18  wonderful,  and  almost  incredible  ;  for  Bodinus,  Lib.  ii.  Theat. 
Nat.  doth  affirm,  That  he  hath  seen  sticks  of  wood,  straws,  and 
such  like  small  things,  converted  into  stone,  in  Lacu  Ptceno  6; 
AUiensifonte  Avernorum^  within  the  space  of  two  or  three  hours. 
So  that  Pliny's  assertion,  \vho,  in  Lib.  xxxv,  c.  13,  saith,  that 
earth  is  iurned  into  stone,  in  a  fountain  of  Guidus,  within  the 
space  of  ei<;ht  months,  is  no  more  to  be  wondered  at.  The  same 
author,  namely  Pliny,  in  Lib.  xxxi,  c.  2,  maketh  mention  of  two 
fountains,  the  one  culled  Cerone,  which  maketh  the  sheep,  that 
drink  of  it,  to  bear  black  Wool ;  and  the  other  Melan,  which 
maketh  the  wool  of  the  sheep  which  drink  of  it  white,  and,  if  they 
drink  of  both,  their  wool  vnll  become  of  two  colours:  And  of 
another,  called  Crathis,  which  procureth  whiteness,  and  of  a 
fourth,  called  Sybaris,  which  causeth  blackness  in  the  sheep  and 
oxen  which  drink  of  the  same.  Nay,  the  same  effect  is  seen  also 
in  men,  which  drink  of  them,  for  those  that  drink  of  Sybaris  be« 
come  blacker,  harder,  and  of  a  curled  hair  ;  and  such  as  drink  of 
Crathis  wax  whiter,  softer,  and  of  a  smooth  hair,  Ue  bringeth 
in  also  other  waters,  which  have  the  like  effect,  in  changing  the 
colour  of  such  as  use  them.  He  saith  likewise,  that  there  are  two 
springs  in  Boeotia,  near  the  river  of  Orchomenus,  whereof,  the  one 
strengtheneth  memory,  and  the  other  causes  oblivion.  A  fountaiu 
in  Arcadia,  called   Linus,  preserveth  conception,  and  hlndereth 

•  Since  the  'writing  of  this  Trentiie,  and  when  I  was  come  to  London,  about  the  printing 
it,  I  lighted  by  chance  upon  Dr.  Jordan**  learned  and  elaborate  diacour>e,  of  Natural 
Baths  and  Mineral  Waters,  wherein  he  hath  a  peculiar  opinion,  concerning  the  actual  heat  of 
mineral  waters,  which  he  ascribeth  to  the  fermentation  of  minerals,  and  illustratetU  the  same, 
with  reasons  and  examples.  I  am  so  far  from  dislilcing  it,  that  I  applaud  it,  and  leave  both  his 
and  my  opinion  to  the  ciioice  of  the  reader ;  tor,  in  those  abstruse  tilings,  we  have  mo  certain 
Icnowledge,  but  oniy  probable  conjectures.    Howsoever,  tlie  least  probable  of  these  two  opioiona 

INrttore  likely,  than  those  imaginary  actual  firesi  which  the  vulgar  opinion  IwiMtUu 
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^abortion  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  river,  called  AmphrjjtiSi 
maketh  women  barren.     Cydnus,  a  rivter  of  Cilicia,  helpeth  the 
gout  in  the  feet,  as  appeareth  by  the  Epistle  of  Cassius  Parmensis. 
to   Marcus  Antonius  ;  and  contrariwise,  by  the  use  of  the  water, 
which  is  in  Traezenc,  all  men  get  the  gout  in  their  feet.     All  such 
as  drink  of  a  Lake,  called  (/litorius,  be^^in  thereby  to  hate  wine. 
Poljrclitns  rclateth,  that  the  wator  of  a  fountain  in  Cilicia  seryeth 
instead  of  oil ;  and  Thcophrastus,  That  the  like  is  done  by  the 
water  of  a  spring  in  ^Ethiopia  ;  and  Lycus,  That  the  water  of  a 
fountain  in  India  burneth  in  a  lamp  ;  the  like  is  also  at  Ecbatana. 
Juba  speaketh  of  a  lake  among«'t  the  Troglodytes,  which,  for  the 
hurt  it  doth,  is  called  the  Mad  Lake,  and  saith.  That  it  is  bitter 
and  salt  thrice  in  a  day,    and  then  fresh,   and  so  again  at  night. 
The  same  author  also  maketh  mention  of  a  spring  in  Arabia,  which 
bubbleth  up  with  such  force,  that  it  casteth  forth  whatsoever  it 
thrown  into  it^  though  it  be  never  so  weighty.     There  are  two 
fountains  in  Phrygia,  the  one,  called  Claeon,  and  the  other  Gelon, 
having  those  Greek  names  from  their  effects ;  for  the  first  maketh 
men  cry,  and  the  second  makes  them  laugh.     There  is  an  hot 
spring  at  Cranon,  and  yet  without  excessive  heat,  which  being 
mingled  with  wine,   and  kept  in  a  vessel,  keepeth  the  same  hot 
by  the  space  of  three  days.     There  is  a  river  in  Bithynia,  called 
dachas,  into  which,  if  perjured  persons  be  thrown,  they  feel  as 
much  heat  as  if  they  were  in  a  flaming  fire.    In  Cantabria,  there  are 
three  springs,  but  eight  feci  asunder,  which  running  together  make 
a  goodly  river,  and  every  one  of  them  by  turns  becometh  dry 
twelve  times,  and  sometimes  twenty  times  a  day,  so  that  a  man 
would  think,  there  were  no  more  water  in  it,  whilst  in  the  mean 
time  its  next  neighbours  be  full,  and  flow  continually.     There  it 
«  brook  in  Judea,  which  is  dried  up  every  Sabbath.     In  Mace, 
donia,  not  far  from  the  Sepulchre  of  Euripides,  there  are  two 
brooks  running  together,  the  one  having  very  wholesome  water  ; 
and  the  other,  poisonous  and  deadly.     Quod  si  quisj  saith  Pliny, 
Lib.  xxxi,   c.  2,  Jide  carere  ex  his  aliqua  arbitratur^  discat  in 
nulla  parte  naturw  mqjora  esse  miraculii.     U  any  man  think,  (hat 
fome  of  these  things  arc  past  belief,  let  him  learn,  that  there  are  no 
greater  mi  acles  in  any  other  part  of  nature,  than  in  waters.  But  if  an  j 
man  desire  to  know  more,  concerning  the  various  nature  and  effects 
of  springs  and  rivers,  let  him  read  the  thirteenth  dialogue  of  Simon 
Majolus,  Bishop  of  Vultuaria,  in  that  Tome  of  his  works,   which 
he  intitleth.  Dies  Caniculares  ;  and  there  he  will  find  wherewith 
to  satisfy  his  curiosity.     I  pass  now  to  mineral  and  medicinal 
Springs,  which  use  to  be  drank. 

CHAP.     V. 

Of  Mineral  and  Medicinal  Springs. 

Mticf.ral  waters,  by  their  manifold  turnings  and  windings  un. 
461  the  ground,  arp;  as  i^  wpre,  impregnated  with  divers  virtuet 
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^uad  hcnlika  of  the  seTeral  minerals  through  which  thej  nm,  and 
dimw  with  them  either  the  faculties  or  sub&taoce  of  the  tamO)  a;nd 
Aometimes  both ;  and,  therefore,  as  mere  purenets  oommendeth 

^  Hfdinarj  springs  and  wells,  so  doth  the  Tarious  miitiure  of  sereral 
ihtegs,  though  sometimes  of  a  contrary  and  repugnant  nature, 
procure  commendation  to  medicinal  waters.  Some  of  them  are 
iMholden,  for  whatsoever  they  have,  to  the  several  kindi  of  cwth, 
-which  they  pass  through.,  and  lick,  as  it  were,  by  the  waj;  as, 
bole,  oker,  rubrick,  chalk,  and  the  like :  Others  to  liquors,  or 
HOQgealed  juices ;  as,  allom,  bitumen,  brimstone,  nitre,  and  cop? 
pens :  And  others,  again,  to  metals ;  as,  gold,  silrer,  iron,  copir 
per,  tin,  and  lead.  iThere  are  some,  also  which  owe  thqir  Tirtues 
•to  stone,  as  chrystal,  marble,  pumice-stone.  Lapis  Hmmatitesj  and 
the  like ;  and  others  to  the  roots  of  trees  and  plants ;  though 
these  are  rare,  either  because  trees  do  not  root  so  deep,  or  by 
reason  that  medicinal  springs  are  commonly  in  barren  soils  ;  as, 
up  tiie  contrary,  wheresoever  there  is  a  fruitful  soil,  there  are  no 
nineral  or  medicinal  springs  to  be  found.  Out  of  all  these  sub- 
terraaeous  substances  divers  springs  draw  sometimes  contrary  fa^ 
culties,  or,  at  least,  such  as  have  but  small  affinity  one  with  another; 
and  from  hence  it  happeneth,  that  oftentimes  pne  and  the  same 
BMdtcinal  spring  cureth  divers  diseases,  which  are  either  contrary 
one  to  another,  or,  at  least,  have  but  small  affinity  together.  It 
is  of  this  as  it  is  of  theriack  or  mithridate,  which  are  compositions 
consisting  of  a  great  number  of  simples,  of  contrary  and  repugnant 
natures,  as  it  were,  huddled  together  by  chance;  and  yety  wheo 
those  compositions  have -had  their  due  fermentation,  and  those 
several  simples  have  wrought  one  upon  another,  and  become  in. 
icorporated  together,  there  resulteth  afterwards  an  universal  form 
in  the. composition,  which  maketh  it  excellent  for  most  diseases, 
and,  as  it  were,  a  general  Panpharmacon  ;  and,  in  that  regard, 
some  do  merrily  call  mithridate  the  father,  and  treacle  the  mother 
of  all  medicines.  But,  that  we  may  the  more  accurately  distingui^ih 
betwixt  mineral  springs,  we  must  consider  the  nature  of  minerals, 
and  look  which  of*  them  have  affinity  together,  and  which  not. 
Bitnmen,  salt,  sulphur,  copperas,  and  copper  are  hot,  and  there. 
fore  they  have  a  faculty  to  cut,  cleanse,  open,  dry,  extenuate,  and 
disperse.  Albertus  Magnus,  Lib.  v.  de  MetalUcis,  and  after  him, 
Aodemacus  and  others  do  reckon  sal  nitrum  with  these,  and  hold 
It  to  be  hot ;  which  might  be  granted  them,  if,  by  nitrum,   they 

'  understood  that  nitrum,  whereof  Hippocrates,  Lib.  i.  de  acr. 
Locis  Sf  Aquis  ;  Dioscorides,  Lib.  v.  c.  89.  Pliny,  Lib.  xxxi.  c. 
10.  and  Galen,  Lib.  ix.  Simp.  Medicam,  do  speak:  But  I  do  not 
think,  that  either  Albertus  or  Andernacus  ever  saw  it,  because  it 
began  to  be  scanty,  and  hai'd  to  be  found,  in  the  time  of  those 
ancient  authors,  before-cited  after  Hippocrates.  But  our  salt- 
petre, which  is  now  called  nitrum  amongs(  us,  is  ^  far  from  tb^t 
ancient  nitrum, 

Qnantam  Hipanis  V^eijueto  disiitus  EridauQ, 
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For,  if  gunpowder  were  not  enough  to  proye  the  coldness  of  nU 
trum,  ill  which  its  opposition  and  contrariety  to  brimstone  is  so 
manifest,  yet  were  the  sal  prunellce  of  the  chymists  (which  is  no* 
thing  butnitrum  purified  from  its  dregs  with^or^j  sulphurisj  suf- 
ficient to  evince  it,  a  very  little  of  it,  put  intp  a  glass  of  wine, 
making  it  so  cold,  that  one  is  scarce  able  to  drink  it.  And  to  this 
purpose,  I  remember,  that,  when  I  was  in  Holland,  thd  Prince  of 
Orange,  Maurice,  was  wont  always,  in  the  summer-time,  to  hare 
some  of  it  thrown  into  the  water,  where  his  wine  lay  a  cooling. 
That  sal  prunellce  also  is  the  best  remedy  against  the  heat,  dry- 
ness, and  roughness  of  the  tongue  in  all  fevers,  and  especially  ia 
that  Hungarian  fever,  called  Prunella,  from  that  symptom,  which 
gave  likewise  the  name  of  sal  prunellce  to  that  purified  nitrum,  by 
reason  of  the  excellency  of  it  in  asswaging  ihe  same.  And,  the 
more  to  confirm  this,  one  of  the  four  springs  of  the  Spa,  called 
Tounclet,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  nitrum,  is  so  very  cold,  both 
in  the  mouth  and  in  the  stomach,  that  few  can  endure  itj  and  ia 
that  regard  it  is  very  little  frequented;  and,  during  my  stay 
there,  1  do  not  remember  that  ever  I  saw  at  it  more  than  a  ca- 
puchin friar,  and  another  clergyman,  who  used  it  for  the  heat 
of  their  livers,  in  which  case  it  may  do  good,  if  the  stomach  be  no( 
too  weak. 

Silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  are  accounted  cold,  and,  by  reason 
of  their  astringency,  to  be  at  least  in  the  second  degree.  Gold  is 
likewise  placed  amongst  these,  though  a  man  might,  perhaps,  with 
better  right  account  it  temperate.  Now,  in  regard  of  this  variety, 
some  springs  are  called  Nitrous,  Sulphureous,  Bituminous,  Alu- 
minous, &c.  according  to  the  only  or  predominant  mineral,  of 
which  they  do  participate.  But  yet  some  there  are,  in- which  it  is 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  know  the  same:  So  the  Uberlingunians  in 
Sweden  do  dispute,  to  this  day,  whether  their  mineral  springs  pro- 
ceed from  lead,  or  copper.  In  like  manner,  the  Italians  arc  not 
well  agreed,  whether  the  yirtue  of  the  mineral  water  about  Lucca 
cometh  from  iron,  or  from  allom.  And  a  great  man,  that  wat 
one  of  the  chiefest  chymists  of  this  age,  doubted  whether  ho 
should  call  the  empsenses  aquas  Aluminous,  or  Nitrous:  So 
hard  a  thing  it  is  exactly  to  distinguish  in  things  that  are  com, 
pounded  and  permixed.  But  it  is  now  time  we  should  go  to  Tun« 
bridge  Water. 

CHAP.  VL 

Of  Tunbridge  Water. 

The  waters,  commonly  known  here  amongst  us  by  the  name  of 
Tunbridge  Waters,  are  two  small  springs  contiguous  together, 
about  four  miles  southward  from  the  town  of  Tunbridge  in  Kent, 
from  which  they  have  their  name,  as  being  the  nearest  town  in  Kent 
to  them.  They  are  seated  in  a  valley,  compassed  about  with  stony 
hills,,  80  barren,  th^t  there  groweth  nothing  but  heath  upon  th% 
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same.     Just  there  do  Kent  and  Sussex  meet;  and  one  maj,  wiA 
less  than  half  a  breath,  run  from  (hose  springs  into  Sussex. 

It  pleased  our  gracious  que.n  Mary  to  grace  this  water  by  her 
presence  two  years  ago  ;  so  that  those  springs  may  justly  be  called, 
as  some  do  call  them  now,  Queen  J^Iary's  fVellSn  i  he  taste  of  the 
water  is  not  unpleasant  to  those  who  hive  awhile  been  used  to  it; 
'  and  it  is  a  sure  thing,  that  no  man  is  able  to  drink  half  so  much  of 
any  other  liquor,  though  never  so  pleasant  unto  him,  as  he  may 
of  this.  What  other  minerals  it  runneth  through,  besides  iron  and 
the  rubrick  of  iron,  which  is  seen  on  the  ground,  over  which  the 
water  runneth,  is  not  yet  well  known ;  for  there  hath  been,  as 
yet,  no  digging  near  about  the  same.  The  greater  part  of  those 
that  drink  of  it  are  purged  by  stool,  and  some  by  vomit,  as  well 
as  by  urine;  which,  perhaps,  should  argue  some  other  minerals, 
l>esides  iron.  The  same  may,  peradycnture,  be  discoTered  in  afi* 
ter-times.  Howsoever,  though  there  were  no  other  minerals  there.* 
about,  besides  iron,  yety  Iron  being  a  metal,  and  all  metals,  ac- 
cording to  the  chymists,  proceeding  from  two  principles,  sulphur 
and  mercery,  whcresoevei:  there  are  any  metals  bred,  there  must 
also  of  necessity  their  principles  be. 

Besides  this,  all  metals  have  also  their  peculiar  salts,  and  iron, 
10  particular,  hath  a  great  deal  of  volatile  salt,  which  is  it  that  dis.. 
solveth  in  the  chalybeate  wine,  now  so  much  in  use.     Now  iron  is 
of  an  astringent  and  corroborating  faculty,  and  hath  an  opening 
vertue  withal,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  powder  of  steel,  steel  being 
nothing  but  a  defecated  iron,  which  is  used  with  good  success  ia 
the  green-sickness,  and  in  all  other  diseases  proceeding  from  ob- 
structions.    But  here  I  shall  seem,  perhaps,  to  some  to  contradict 
myself,  in  making  iron  both  astringent  and  opening,  which  the 
vulgar  think  to  be  two  qualities  incompatible  in  one  subject,  and 
yet  they  are  deceived ;  for  to  open  and  corroborate  have  no  sqch 
repugnance,  but  that  they  are  together  in  many  simples.     Now, 
concerning  those  two  springs,  a  question  doth  often  arise  amongst 
those  who  rfre  there  drinking,   Which  of  them  should  be  the  better 
and  stronger  ?     But,  being  so  contiguous  and  near  together,  cer- 
tainly there  can  be  no  manifest  odds  betwixt  (hem  ;  and,  though  E 
often  tasted  of  both  immediately  one  after  the  other,  ytt  can  I  pot 
say,  that  I  ever  found  any  perceptible  difler^ncc  betwixt  them. 
Yet  will  I  not  deny,  but  that  it  may  so  fall  out,  that  ai  some  tirpcs 
the  one  may  appear  stronger  than  the  other,  according  as  the  wa- 
ter may  participate  more  of  the  vertue  of  the  minerals  at  one  time, 
than  at  another  :     But  I  think  that  there  can  be  nothing  constant 
in  it,  though  they  may  alternately  something  ditfcr  one  from  ao» 
other.     This  shall  suffice  to  have  been  spoken  concerning  those 
springs.     Vt  foUowcth  now,  that  we  make  an  enumeration  of  the 
chiefest  diseases  their  water  may  be  nsed  for,  wherein  we  will  chiefly 
follow  experience,  seeing  it  is  an  empirical  remedy,  and  yet  so,  as 
we  shall  not  exclude  reason.     For,  although  it  be  empiricum  re^ 
medium^  yet  must  we  not  use  it  altogether  empirically,  nor  make 
^  Panpharmacon,  or  a  Panacea,  a  m^dicipc  lor  all  diseases,  and 
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fiend  thither  promiscuoaslj  all  sorts  of  patients,  as  some  physicians 
do  to  the  like  springs,  when  they  are  at  a  nonplus  ivith  thetn,  and 
after  a  long  time  can  do  no  good  upon  them  in  chronical  diseases  : 
For  then  they  send  them  to  those  mineral  waters^  tanquam  ad  so* 
cram  anchoram.  Which  causeth  those  springs  to  become  infa- 
mous, and  to  lose  the  credit  they  justly  deser?e  (the  common  peo- 
ple ordinarily  judging  of  things  by  the  event)  when  some  miscarry 
after  the  use  of  the  same,  either  because  they  were  already  too  far 
spentjMrhen  they  were  sent  thither,  or  by  reason  their  diseases  were 
not  to  be  cured  by  that  remedy. 

CHAP.  VIL 

3%e  chief  ast  Diseases  against  which  Tunbridge  Water  may  be 

used  with  good  Success, 

Being  now  to  reckon  up  thexhiefest  diseases  which  Tunbridge 
Water  is  good  for/ we  will  not  go  a  capite  ad  calcem^  from  the 
head  to  the  heel,  but  begin  at  that  which  it  is  most  generally  good 
for,  and  that  is  Obstructions,  which  are  the  causes  of  infinite  dis- 
eases.    This  water  then  doth  effectually  open  all  manner  of  ob- 
structions, wheresoever  they  be  lurking,  and  especially  tha  ob- 
structions of  the  mcsaraical  veins  of  the  spleen,  and  of  the  liver, 
and  that  better  than  any  apozems  or  other  physick  whatsoever.— 
For,  those  obstructions  being  stubborn,  and  requiring  a  great  deal 
of  physick  to  be  removed,  and  physick  being  both  loathsome  and 
chargeable,  people  grow  weary  of  it,  before  a  physician  shall  have 
run  a  quarter  of  the  cousse  which,  is  necessary  for  the  removing  pf 
those  obstructions ;  and  that  is  the  reason  that  so  many  are  trou- 
bled with  chronical  lingering  diseases,  which  in  their  own  nature 
arc  not  incurable,  but  only  remain  uncured,  either  because  the  pa- 
tient is  not  able  or  willing  to  undergo  such  a  course  of  physick,  as 
is  requisite  for  his  recovery,  or  because  he  loveth  his  purse  too 
well.     But  these  waters  bring  no  chargbs,  and,  after  one  hath  been 
used  a  little  while  to  them,  the  taking  of  them  is  not  troublesome 
at  all ;  but,  the  longer  a  man  continueth  the  use  of  them,  the  more 
he  may,  and,  being  taken  in  a  large  quantity,  they  cannot  chuse 
but  open  effectually.     Wherefore  they  are  of  excellent  use  for  all 
diseases,  which   have  their  dependence  upon  obstructions,  as  all 
long  and  tedious  agues,  quartans,  and  the  like;  for  a  dropsy,  the 
black  and  yellow  jaundice,  theschirrus  lienis,  or  hard  swelling  of 
the  spleen,  which  the  common  people  call  an  Ague-cake^  the' scur- 
vy, the  green-sickness,  the  whites  in  women,  and  the  defect  and 
excess  of  their  courses.     And  though  this  last  assertion  seemeth  t& 
have  some  repugnancy,  in  that  we  ascribe  two  contrary  effects  to 
one  and  the  same  agent  ;  y^t  there  is  no  such  matter,  for  the  one 
is  done  by  opening  of  obstructions,  and  the  other  either  by  cooU 
ing  the  blood,  when  it  is  too  hot  and  sharp,  and  so  provoketh  na« 
ture  to  expulsion,  or  by  corroboratiug  or  strengthening  the  retenJ 
tive  faculty.     And  it  js  the  property  of  all  equivocal  agents,  ta 

YOfi.  Yll.  G  g 
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vary  their  operations  according  to  the  yariety  of  their  objects,  and 
of  the  matter  they  work  upon  ;  so  the  sun  melteth  wax,  and  har- 
deneth  clay«  This  water  doth  also  cut  and  extenuate  tough,  clam- 
my,  and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  tartarean  phlegm  ;  and,  in  that  re- 
gaii],  it  may  be  much  available  for  those  who  are  used  to  be  trou- 
bled with  the  cholick,  when  such  an  humour  is  contained  in  their 
guts. 

It  scoureth  and  cleanseth  all  the  passages  of  urine,  and  there- 
fore is  good  against  the  graYcl  and  the  stone  in  the  kidnies,  ureters, 
or  bladder,  where  also  it  dissolveth  and  washeth  away  a  kind  of 
clammy  phlegmatick  excrement  bred  in  the  bladder,  which,  some- 
times stopping  the  passage  of  one's  water,  maketh  him  believe  that 
be  is  troubled  with  the  stone  :  as  happened  to  one,  that  was  him- 
self a  yery  skilful  and  famous  stone-cutter,  who,  being  fully  per. 
suaded  that  he  had  a  stone  in  his  bladder,  gave  himself  to  another 
of  the  same  profession  to  be  cut  at  Namurs  ;  but,  when  he  was  cut, 
nothing  was  found  in  his  bladder,  but  such  a  tough  humour,  which 
might  have  been  dissolved  and  voided  with  facility  by  the  help  of 
the  Spa  Water,  which  was  but  a  day's  journey  from  him.  It  is 
good  also  (in  regard  of  the  astringent  and  healing  faculty  it  hath) 
for  all  inward  ulcers,  and  especially  for  those  of  the  kidnies  and 
bladder,  and  of  the  tnusciUus  splenator^  which  openeth  and  shut- 
teth  the  same.  And,  in  confirmation  thereof,  diyers  have  been 
cured  of  a  bloody  urine,  which  had  long  troubled^hem,  and  amongst 
the  rest  a  worthy  Kentish  gentleman,  with  whom  1  went  thither 
the  last  year. 

It  is  good  also  against  all  inveterate  dysenteries,  or  bloody-fliix- 
es :  As  also  all  other  fluxes  of  the  belly<^  whether  it  be  leinteria^ 
diarrheBOj  ovjluxus  hepaiiais.  It  doth  likewise  extinguish  all  in- 
ward inflammations  and  hot  distempers;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  the 
stomach  is  no  whit  hurt  by  the  actual  coldness  thereof,  but  rather 
corroborated  or  strengthened,  and  appetite  provoked  ;  yea,  in  some 
but  too  mu^h,  as  in  myself  for  one:  For  whensoever  I  drank,  either 
at  the  Spa  or  at  Tunbridge,  I  was  never  able  to  fast  with  patience 
until  noon,  but  must  needs  offam  latranti  stomacho  offerre^  cast 
a  bit  to  my  barking  stomach,  before  the  rest  of  my  company  went 
to  dinner.  For  this  cause,  when  I  was  at  the  Spa,  a  Spanish  phy- 
sician, who  was  come  thither  with  the  young  prince  Doria,  who 
was  then  but  a  youth,  would  not  let  him  take  the  wafer  above  two 
or  three  days,  when  he  saw  such  an  effect  in  him,  fearing  that  he 
would  receive  more  hurt  by  the  excess  of  his  appetite,  than  benefit 
by  the  water;  and  so,  after  a  long  and  troublesome  journey  from 
Italy  thither,  he  returned  home  without  any  profit.  The  nerves 
or  sinews,  and  the  original  of  them,  the  brain,  arc  strengthened 
by  the  use  of  this  water,  and,  conscqucnfly,  it  is  good  against  the 
palsy,  inclination  to  an  apoplexy,  lethargy,  and  such-like  diseases 
of  the  head. 

And  some  paraly ticks  have  been  seen,  who  sometimes  voided  all 
their  water  by  urine,  and  at  other  times  were  as  effectually  purged, 
•^*  if  they  had  taken  a  strong  potion,  and  withal  sweated  abund- 
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antly  all  their  body  oyer.  AH  these  eyacuations,  and  yomiling 
also,  are  sometimes  seen  in  other  diseases,  as  well  as  in  that ;  nay, 
besides  that,  in  some  women  you  shall  have  an  evacuation  by 
urine,  4*  P^^  menses  simul  Sf  hcemorrhoides.  The  cause  of  all 
rheums  and  distillations  is  likewise  removed  by-  the  help  of  this 
water,  and  all  diseases  curcil,  which  have  their  dependence  upon 
the  same,  for  all  that  verse  o(  Schola  Salernitanaj 

Jejunesy  yigiles,  sitias,  sic  rheumata  cures* 

Convulsions  also,  head-ach,  megrim,  and  vertigo,  are  driven 
away  by  the  use  of  the  same,  if  the  patient  be  constant,  and  not 
too  soon  weary.  Against  vomiting  and  the  hickup,  it  is  used  with 
good  success.  Those,  that  are  froubled  with  h)pocondriacal  me- 
lancholy, find  a  great  deal  of  case  by  this  water.  It  helpeth  also 
the  running  of  the  reins,  whether  it  be  gonorrhoea  simplex^  or 
venerea^  and  the  distemper  of  the /7ara^^a/£p  arising  from  thenco; 
as,  likewise,  a  certain  carnosity,  which  groweth,  sometimes,  in 
the  conduit  of  the  urine  ;  nay,  and  the  pox  also,  the  uater  having 
a  notable  potential  drying  faculty.  It  driveth  awaj,  besides,  all 
manner  of  worms,  whether  they  be  ordinary  ones,  or  ascarides^ 
or  tcenice.  It  may  be  used  also  for  the  gout,  but  it  must  be  with 
some  caution,  and  the  body  must  be  extraordinarily  well  prepared 
and  purged  before,  because  it  hath  sometimes  brought  the  fit  upon 
some,  who  were  well  when  they  came  thither.  Outwardly  applied, 
it  doth  help  sore  eyes,  red  pimples,  and  other  external  infirmities. 
More  diseases,  which  have  afhnity  with  these,  it  may  be  used  for, 
but  I  will  content  myself,  with  this  enumeration  of  the  aforesaid 
ones,  and  pass  to  the  time,  manner,  and  order  of  taking  the  wa. 
ter.  Yet  must  I  not  forget,  in  the  behalf  of  women,  to  tell  them, 
that  there  is  nothing  better  against  barrenness,  and  to  make  them 
fruitful,  if  othor  good  and  fitting  means,  such  as  the  seyeral  causes 
shall  require,  be  joined  with  the  water. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  tJie  Time^  Manner j  and  Order  of  taking  Tunbridg9 

Water. 

Some,  that  shall  read  the  next  foregoing  chapter,  will,  perhaps, 
•ay,  that  I  make  this  watera  direct  panpharmacon^  a  remedy  for 
all  diseases,  and  therefore  will  give  small  credit  unto  it.  But,  for 
all  that,  daily  experience  doth,  and,  if  it  continue  to  be  used, 
will  more  and  more  Confirm  what  I  have  sa-id  to  be  true.  For  very 
few  of  those  who  live  at  the  Spa,  whose  water  hath  great  affinity 
with  that  of  Tunbridge,  and  in  the  country  about  it,  and  mak^ 
that  water  their  ordinary  drink,  as  many  do,  and  myself  have  seen 
there  very  a;Ted  people^  that  did  never  drink  any  thing  else ;  few  , 
of  them,  1  say,  are  troubled  with  head-ach,  heart-burning,  stone, 
obstructions  of  the  kidnies,  liver,  or  spleen,  falling-sickness,  and 
the  like;  and  as  for  the  jaundice,  dropsy^  and  scabs,  they  do  not 
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know  what  they  are.  Myself,  during  my  stay  there,  being  otiC6 
rid  out  to  take  the  air  with  a  couple  of  gentlemen,  and  a  shower 
of  rain  coming,  we  made  to  a  country-house  near  hand  to  shelter 
ourselves,  and,  after  the  taking  of  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  I  requested 
the  good  man  of  the  house  (who  was  a  very  old  man,  and  yet  fresh 
and  lusty,  and  with  very  few  grey  hairs)  to  give  us  a  cup  of  his 
beer  ?  But  he  answered  me,  that  he  never  had  any  beer  in  his 
house  ;  if  we  would  drink  good  Pouhon^  it  was  at  our  service,  and 
he  had  a  fresh  yessel  of  it  abroach.  Pouhon  is  the  name  of  that 
spring  of  the  Spa,  which  standeth  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and 
by  the  same  name  they  call  also  the  water  thereof.  But  to  return 
to  ouf  matter : 

Temporibus  roedicina  valet,  data  tempore  prosant» 
£t  data  uon  aptu  tempore,  vina  nocent. 

And  so  water.  The  time  then  of  taking  those  waters  is  either  the 
season  of  the  year,  when  to  come  to  them  ;  or  the  time  of  the  day, 
when  to  drink  of  the  same.  Concerning  the  season  of  the  year, 
summer  is  the  fittest,  when  there  is  a  settled  warm  and  dry  weather, 
as  in  the  dog-days  especially. 

Cum  canis  jirentes  findit  hiulcas  agros. 

And  the  chicfest  months  are  June,  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber ;  although  the  Dutch,  who  naturally  love  good  beer  and  wine 
better  than  water,  use  to  have  this  rhyming  verse  in  their 
nouths : 

/  Mensibus  in  quibus  K.  non  debes  bibere  Water. 

And,  according  as  the  year  proveth,  a  man  may  sometimes  come 
sooner,  and  continue  later.  In  general,  whensoever  the  weather 
is  clear  and  dry,  the  water  is  then  best,  as  well  in  winter  as  in 
summer  ;  yea,  in  hard  frosty  weather  the  water  is  commonly 
strongest,  the  antiperistasis  of  the  air  hindering  that  there  is  not 
so  great  an  evaporation  of  the  mineral  spirits  of  the  water.  For, 
when  the  weather  is  rainy  or  misty,  and  that  Jupiter  doth,  per 
cribrum  mingere^  piss  through  a  sieve,  as  Aristophanes  merrily 
speaks,  the  water  loseth  much  of  its  vertue.  Myself  have  known, 
at  the  Spa,  a  friar  of  the  reformed  order  of  St.  Francis,  a  good, 
honest,  temperate  man,  who  assured  me,  that  haying  been  there 
three  whole  years  together  continually  for  the  stone  (of  which  he 
shewed  me  a  box  almost  full,  of  several  forms  and  sizes)  and  tak- 
ing the  water  all  the  while,  both  summer  and  winter,  when  the 
weather  was  seasonable,  he  found  divers  times  the  water  better, 
stronger,  and  of  a  more  speedy  passage  in  frosty  weather,  than  in 
the  middle  of  summer,  without  eycr  perceiving  any  inconvenience 
by  the  water,  no  more  at  that  time,  than  in  summer,  for  all  he  did 
always  drink  it  cold. 

For  some,  that  use  to  take  it  in  cold  weather,  do  warm  it ;  but 
ture  the  water  cannot  chuse,  by  that  means,  but  lose  agreat  deal 
^/  its  vertuC;  which^  in  the  warming^  evaporateth  away^  seeing 
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that,  in  the  yery  transporting  of  it,  the  same  doth  happen.  When 
the  Spa  Water  is  bottled  to  be  sent  away,  although  those  who  have 
the  charge  of  it  be  never  so  careful,  in  stopping  the  bottles  close 
with  boiled  cork,  and  pitching  them  oveir,  yet  will  the'mineral 
spirits  find  way,  insomuch  as,  when  you  come  to  open  them,  you,. 
bhali  still  (ind  some  want,  and  sometimes  a  pretty  deal,  especially 
of  the  water  of  the  Savenier,  which  is  more  subtile  and  spiritual 
than  that  of  Pouhon,  But,  to  return  to<  the  matter,  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said,  but  that,  in  a  word,  the  water  is  always  best,  when 
the  weather  is  clearest  and  driest. 

-  Now  concerning  the  time  of  the  day ;  the  morning,  when  the 
sun  is  an  hour,  more  or  less,  high,  is  the  fittest  time  to  drink  the 
water.  For,  when  the  sun  beginneth  to  be  of  force,  it  doth  at. 
tract  some  of  the  mineral  spirits,  and  the  water  loseth  some  of  its 
strength  ;  and,  betimes  in  the  morning,  it  is  also  best  walking. 
And  you  are  so  to  drink  the  water,  as  you  may  have  taken  the 
quantity,  which  you  intend  to  ta^c  that  day,  within  as  small  a 
space  of  time,  as  conveniently  you  can,  without  oppressing  your 
stomach  too  much,  as  within  an  hour,  or  less,  if  you  be  able.— ^ 
Those  that  lie  not  too  very  far  from  the  springs,  and  are  able  to 
use  their  legs,  shall  do  better  to  come  thither  on  foot,  than  to  ride, 
because  so  they  shall  heat  their  bodies  more.  Yet  do  I  not  intend 
they  should  be  so  hot  as  to  sweat,  or  be  ready  to  sweat,  for  that 
would  do  hurt;  but  I  mean  only,  that  their  natural  heat  should  be 
something  awaked  and  excited,  because  then  the  water  will  be  the 
better  attracted,  and  have  the  more  speedy  passage.  After  every 
glass,  or  every  two  or  three  glasses,  according  as  you  shall  be  able 
to  take  it,  it  will  be  good  to  take  a  few  carraway  comfits,  or  cq# 
riander  seed,  some  galingal,  zedoar,  elecampane,  angelica  root, 
or  such  like,  to. help  the  digestion  and  passage  of  the  water.  In 
some  it  is  necessary,  that  they  should  have  some  electuary  lozen* 
ges.,  or  the  like,  appropriated  to  the  grief,  for  which  they  take 
the  water. 

Divers  do  take  tobacco  after  Iheir  water,  which  I  do  not  dislike, 
especially  if  they  hold  it  a  good  while  in  their  mouths,  before  they 
puff  it  out.  Moderate  exercise  after  it  is  yery  available,  but  I 
utterly  dislike  it,  if  it  be  too  violent,  as  running,  leaping,  and 
jumping,  as  some  in  wantonness  use  to  do.  For  that  kind  of  ex- 
ercise is  rather  a  hinderance,  than  a  help,  to  the  digesting  of  their 
water,  and  many  times  all  the  good  it  doth  is  to  bring  it  up  again, 
weakening,  by  that  means,  their  stomach,  which,  in  Tomiting, 
doth  always  suffer.  True  it  is,  that,  if  the  stomach  be  foul,  it  is 
not  amiss,  sometimes,  so  to  doj  and  I  am  not  against  it.  After 
you  hare  taken  your  full  quantity,  it  will  do  well  to  walk  and  stir 
there  up  and  down,  and  to  compose  yourself  to  mirth  with  the  rest 
of  the  company  ;  for  those,  that  look  to  reap  benefit  by  Tunbridgc, 
must  turn  away  all  cares  and  melancholy. 

In  your  return  to  your  lodging,  I  hold  it  better  to  ride,  than  to 
go  on  foot,  because,  sitting  upon  your  horse,  the  inward  parts,  as 
tbc  muscles  of  the  belly,  the  guts,  and  the  stomach  itself,  art 
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thereby  borne  up  and  contracted ;  and,  by  the  jogging  of  the 
horse,  moderately  stirred,  and  so,  consequently,  your  water  will 
bo  the  better  digested.  The  sign  of  the  thorough  concoction  of  the 
same  is,  commonly,  when  your  urine  beginncth  to  have  a  tincture, 
and  to  be  coloured,  and  then  may  you  go  to  dinner ;  but  of  this 
ivc  will  speak  of  purpose,  when  we  come  upon  diet.  1  said  be- 
fore, that  the  1>est  time  of  the  day  to  take  the  water  was  betimes 
in  the  morning ;  and  1  mean  also  it  should  be  the  only  time  for 
that  day.  For  1  haye  known  some,  who  took  it  twice  a  day, 
namely,  in  the  afternoon  also,  but  I  could  never  approTC  of  it ; 
and  uiy  reason  is,  that,  if  they  take  it  soon  after  dinner,  their 
meat  will  not  be  digested,  and  the  water,  forcing  to  make  way  for 
itself,  will  draw  with  it  the  chiflus.  raw  and  unconcocted,  and  so 
cause  crudities  and  obstructions,  which  will  do  a  great  deal  more 
hurt,  than  the  wat.r  ran  do  them  good  ;:  and,  if  they  take  it  later 
after  dinner,  their  wafer  will  not  bo  digested  before  supper.  Once 
a  day  then  is  enough,  lest  you  have  worse  speed,  by  making  too 
much  haste.  Now,  for  the  whole  quantity  of  the  vi  ater  to  be  taken 
in  one  morning,  it  is  a  thing  which  cannot  justly  be  defined,  in  re. 
gatd  of  the  ditference  of  bodies,  in  age,  sex,  strength,  and  other 
circumstances ;  but  generally  those,  that  are  able  to  drink  most, 
receive  the  most  benefit,  so  that  they  do  digest  and  Toid  their  wa- 
ter well.  And  here  it  is,  if  any  where,  that  the  Greek  proverb 
should  take  place,  n  ^»0(,  n'  «t»6(,  aut  hihe^  aut  abij  either  drink, 
or  be  gone  ;  if  you  cannot  tipple,  this  is  no  place  for  you.  Yet 
must  every  man  ever  have  this  general  rule  in  memory,  Ajuvantu 
bus  Sf  Iff  dcndbua  optima  judication  The  best  judgment  or  direction 
is,  from  those  things  which  do  good,  and  from  such  as  do  hurt.— 
You  shall  see  some  that  arise  to  a  great  quantity,  and 

Invenics  illic«  qui  Nestores  cbibat  annos, 

Three-hundred  ounces,  according  to  Nestor's  years ;  yea,  and 
some  a  greater  quantity.  And  it  is  a  thing,  that  will  make  the 
very  women  there  filling  the  glasses  to  laugh,  to  see  some  patients 
sent  thither  by  ignorant  physicians,  and  appointed  to  take  ten  or 
twelve  ounces  of  water,  and  arise  perhaps  to  twenty  or  thirty 
ounces.  But  this  may  be  a  rule,  for  a  body  of  competent  years 
and  strength,  to  begin  at  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  ounces,  and  to 
arise  by  degrees,  increasing  their  quantity  every  day,  to  an  hun- 
dred, an  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two-hundred  ounces,  more  or  less, 
as  they  shall  be  able ;  and  so  again  to  decline  and  decrease  by 
degrees,  ending  where  they  began,  when  they  are  to  leave  the 
water. 

As  for  the  time  of  every  man's  stay  there,  it  is  a  thing  which 
cannot  be  defined;  for,  in  some  diseases,  some  weeks  suffice;  in 
others,  divprs  months  are  not  enough,  nay,  in  some»  they  have 
need  to  come  thither  the  next  year,  and  the  next  to  that  too.— 
This,  I  hope,  will  suffice  for  the  time,  manner,  and  order  of  tak- 
ing Tunbridge  Water ;  I  will  now  pass  to  the  preparation  of  ths 
body  of  such  as  are  to  take  it. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  Preparation  of  the  Bodif  of  such  as  are  to  take  the 

Water. 

I  HATE  set  down,  before,  the  chief  est  diseases,  which  may  be 
cured  by  the  help  of  this  water ;  but  I  am  not  so  to  be  understood, 
as  though  I  meant,  that  the  water  alone  were  sufficient  for  the 
same  in  all  of  them,  without  any  other  helps*  For,  though  this 
be  an  empirical  remedy,  yet  must  it  not  be  used  altogether  empii. 
rically,  but  with  rpason,  discretion,  and  circumspection ;  other^ 
wise  hurt,  rather  than  good,  will  follow  the  use  of  it.  Many  have 
fallen  into  diseases,  as  fevers  add  agues,  by  coming  tinad?isedly 
and  unprepared  to  those  waters,  although,  as  we  said  before,  there 
is  nothing  better  for  agues,  than  they  are,  if  they  be  rightly  and 
advisedly  used,  the  body  being  first  prepared  and  purged.  For, 
although  blood,  by  a  sole  distemper  of  heat,  may  cause  a  fever,  yet 
cannot  the  other  humours  do  it^  as  Galen^  lib,  ii.  de  diff,  febriumy 
well  observeth,  unless  they  putrefy,  which  they  will  not  do,  if  the 
b6dy  be  free  from  obstructions,  and  perspirable ;  and,  therefore, 
that  body,  which  is  to  be.  taken  with  an  ague,  must  first  be  obi- 
structed.  Now,  these  waters  being  very  diuretical,  when  they 
meet  with  a  foul  body,  having  a  repletion  of  gross  humours,  they 
easily  and  speedily  carry  the  same  with  them  into  the  veins,  which 
not  being  able  to  give  passage  to  such  a  quantity  of  humours,  they 
are  thereby  obstructed  and  stopped,  and  .those  humours  being 
there  retained  and  wedged  in,  and  notperflated  or  ventilated,  they 
inflame  and  putrefy,  and  so  produce  a  putrid  fever  or  ague.*— 
Wherefore  those,  that  love  theip health  and  life,  must,  before  they 
use  the  water,  if  they  have  not  a  very  pure  body,  prepare  and  purge 
the  same  to  prevent  all  inconveniencies. 

Now,  according  as  bodies  do  differ  in  seic,  age,  temperature, 
qualities  of  the  peccant  humour;  and  other  circumstances,  samust 
they  accordingly  diversly  be  prepared  and  purged.  And,  in  that 
regard,  iVe  have  not  thought  it  good  to  set  down  here  any  forms 
thereof,  but  refer  those  t)iat  shall  come  to  the  watei^,  to  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  learned  and  skilful  physicians;  and  such  as  are 
withal  well  acquainted  with  those  kinds  of  waters,  which  is  the 
main  point.  And,  as  for  those,  that  come  far  off,  they  may  take 
physick  at  Tunbridge,  and  it  will  be  best  for  them  so  to  do,  be. 
cause,  if  they  take  physick  before,  and  presently  travel  upon  the 
same,  it  may  produce  some  danger. 

If  the  resort  to  the  water  continue,  and  that  there  be  competent 
company  at  the  same,  I  do  purpose,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  be 
there,  every  summer,  for  it  is  a  place  I  like ;  and,  if  any  be 
pleased  to  confer  with  me,  I  will  be  ready  to  afford  them  my  best 
counsel ;  and  they  shall  find  there  variety  of  physick,  appropri^ 
ated  to  their  several  diseases,  which  the  water  is  to  be  used  for* 
Neither  is  it  eneugh  to  prepare  the  body,  and  take  physick,  be- 
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fore  coming  to  the  water ; .  bat  it  if  reqoulte  also,  in  some  diseases, 
to  take  fome thing  now  and  then  during  the  time  thej  ase  the  wa- 
ter, to  help  the  working  of  it^-  and  to  came  a  happy  and  prosper- 
oas  effect  by,  the  same;  and  so  much  the  more^  iM^csiiae  aomo  are 
not  able,  either  by  reason  of  business,  or  otiierwise,  to  stay  there 
a^competent  time,  and,  therefore,  ha?e  need  of  sooae  other  help. 
'For  some  diseases  are  so  stubborn  and  difficult  to  be  eradicated, 
that  we  must  €ght  at  all  weapons  against  the  same,  and  yet  all 
little  enough  too.  Some  unlooked  for  accidents^  also,  happen 
there  sometimes,  which  have  need  to  be  redressed  and  helped  by 
other  means.  But,  of  these  things,  neither  myself,  nor  any  man 
else',  can  sp^ak  but  in  general  terms,  and  therefore  I  will  conclude^ 
and  pass  to  the  diet  requisite  to  be  obsenred  there. 

CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  Diet  to  be  observed  by  those  thai  use  Tunbridge  Water, 

• 

^  Diet,  amongst  physicians,  is  taken  in  a  hirger  signification, 
than  it  is  with  the  vulgar,  for,  besides  meat  and  drink,  it  com- 
-prehendeth  air,  motion,  and  quiet,  things  retained  and  Toided, 
-sleeping  and  watching,  and  the  passions  of  the  mind.  All  these 
must  be  rightly  ordered,  both  to  preserve,  and  to  restore  health. 
As  for  air,  it  must  be'  taken,  sach  as  it  is  found  there,  and  I  think^ 
there  is  no  great  exception  to  be  taken  against  it,  being  thereabout 
pure  and  wholesome  enough.  Of  motion  and  quiet,  we  have  said 
something  before,  when  we  spoke  of  exercise,  as  also  of  the  pas- 
sions of  the  mind,  when  we  wished  all  such,  as  come  to  the  water, 
to  compose  and  frame  themselves  to  jtnirth,  and  to  leave  all  cares 
and  melancholy  at  home.  Concerning  sleeping  and  watching,  a 
Moderation  must  be  observed  therein,  though  it  be  better  to  sleep 
something  too  much,  than  to  watch  too  long ;  and  therefore  you 
shall  do  Well  to .  sup  betimes,  and  to.  go  to  bed  betimes,  animo 
secure^  quieto^  ^  libera^  that  the  first,  second,  and  third  con. 
coction  may  be  ended,  before  you  take  the  water.  And,  as  for 
things  voided  and  retained,  you  must  endeavour  to  have  the  be- 
nefit of  nature,  by  all  manner  of  ordinary  evacuations,  as  by  stool 
and  urine,  and  the  private  excrements  of  the  brain,  at  the  mouth 
and  nose.  And  thus  much  in  brief,  concerning  those  things ;  we 
will  now  come  to  meat  and  drink.  Bread  is  commonly,  and  with 
most  men,  the  chiefest  part  of  food,  and  therefore  though  always, 
-yet  here  more  especially,  you  must  have  a  care  to  have  bread  of 
good  pure  wheat,  well  handled  and  seasoned  in  the  making,  and 
•  well  baked  ;  for  the  excrements  and  ill  humours,  which  are  heaped 
by  the  use  of  ill  bread,  are  worse  than  those  which  proceed  from 
meat.  Ravel  bread,  generally,  is  wholesomer  than  raanchet,  and 
not  so  apt  to  breed  obstructions,  having  some  of  the  bran  left  in 
it,  which  is  detergent,  and  maketh  it  pass  the  better.  As  for  meat, 
let  every  one  feed  upon  that  which  he  hath  been  most  used  to,  so 
It  be  goo4  meat,  yielding  good  nourishmefit,  and  qf  easy  digestiau j; 
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and  let  him  shun  the  use  of  saucer,  which  have  inuch  butter  and 
spices  in  them.  For  it  was  a  good  akdmonition  of  Dbarius,  a  learn. 
ed  physician,  in  Macrobius,  Saturn.  7«  c.  4 :  Vitandos  esse  cibosj 
qui  ultra  sitim  Sf  famem  appetentiam  producerent^  that  those 
meats  were  to  be  avoided,  which  did  lengthen  appetite,  beyond 
hunger  and  thirst.  If  you  can,  be  contented  with  one  dish  at  a 
meal,  for,  multa  fercula  multos  morbos  ferunt,  many  dishes  bring 
many  diseases,  and  perniciosa  sentina  est  abdomen  insaturahiley 
an  unsatiable  belly  is  a  pernicious  sink.  In  foul  bodies  especially, 
over.feeding  doth  a  great  deal  of  hurt,  according  to  that  aphorism 
of  Hippocrates,  lib.  ii,  Aphor.  9*  T»  yiA  xada^a  tm  cMfMlrtof^  o»6a-w 
av  ^^i^viu  fueXAo*  i3Aai}/f<$.  The  more  you  nourish  foul  bodies,  the 
more  you  hurt  them.  In  a  word,  a  moderate  sober  diet  is  always 
best,  but  especially  here.  As  for  the  kinds  of  meats,  though, 
amongst  the  flesh  of  four-footed  beasts,  pork  and  real  be  chiefly 
commended  in  our  books,  yet  here,  in  regard  of  their  moisture,  I 
prefer  mutton  before  them.  And  if  pork  be  to  be  avoided,  much 
more  pig,  lamb,  and  such  like  flashy  meat.  As  for  beef,^  though 
it  be  discommended  by  most  authors,  yet  good  beef,,  well  fed,  and 
of  an  indifferent  age,  may  be  used  without  scruple,  especially,  by 
such,  as  have  been  accustomed  to  it,  for  those  authors  were  never 
acquainted  with  our  English  beef.  If  oxen,  indeed,  be  killed, 
^hen  they  are  so  old,  that  they  be  past  labour,  their  flesh  cannot 
be  wholesome,  nor  is  it  to  be  commended.  But,  for  our  good 
succulent  beef  here,  I  verily  think,  that  if  those  authors  were 
alive  again,  and  should  taste  of  it,  they  would  be  so  far  from  for* 
bidding  it,  that,  on  jthe  contrary,  they  would  commend  it.  For, 
if  they  do  so  much  commend  veal,  I  see  no  reason  they  can  have 
to  discommend  good  succulent  beef. 

Besides  mutton  and  beef,  you  may  sometimes  have  capons,  hens, 
pullets,  chickens,  pigeons^  partridges,  pheasants,  black-birds,  and 
other  small  birds,  rabbets,  and  the  like.  And,  because  some 
hares  are  sometimes  caught  about  Tunbridge,  it  is  a  question  which 
some  ask,  whether  those,  who  are  there  at  the  waters,  may  feed 
upon  them  ?  They  are  grown  infamous  and  banished  from  most 
tables  undeservedly,  out  of  a  conceit,  that  they  are  melancholy 
meat.  But  I  will  now  take  their  cause  in  hand,  and  vindicate 
them  from  that  imputation,  if  I  can,  saying  with  Martial :  ^ 

> 

Inter  aves  turdus,  si  quis,  rae  judice,  certet» 
Inter  quadrupedes  gloria  prima  lepus. 

And,  lest  I  seem  to  give  too  easy  an  assent  to  th6  poet,  though 
he  was  not  a  mere  poet,  but  well  grounded  in  natural  philosophy, 
I  will  strive  to  prove,  that  it  is  not  melancholy  meat,  buts  meat 
for  melancholy  men. 

First,  I  will  bring  in  Galen,  lib.  iii,  de  alim,  to  patrocinate 
unto  him,  who  prefers  the  blood  of  a  hare,  before  that  of  hens, 
pigeons,  and  all  other  birds,  and  saith,  that  it  is  most  sweet  and 
dainty.     Now,  if  hare's  blood  be  so  good,  how  can  the  flesh 
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ttereof  be  unglit,  wUch  is  made  and  prodnced  bjr  it;  fl^ih  Mof 
ttothing  die  bnt  blood  coiigaUted  and  conTerted  into  tbe  uanei 

The  taase  anlhor^  ibidem  ituHo  libri,  taith  also,  thmt  hare't 
laib  breedeth  better  blood,  than  mntton  or  beef*  And,'  if  these 
two  come  OTerjr  day  to  the  tablet,  eren  of  the  noblest  and  richeit 

Cfsons,  why  should  the  poor  hare,  which  is  better,  and  ytddeth 
tfer  noorishment  than  they,  be  banished  from  the  same? 
After  Galen,  learned  Uenmicos  reckoneth  harems  fiesh  in  tiie 
irst  place,. amongst  those  meats,  which  alter  melnncholy  in  the 
kidnies';  bnt  to  aJfer  aiid  free  from  melancholy,  and  to  breed  me. 
lancholy,  cannot  both  be  done  by  one  kind  of  meat.  For,  if  any 
nan  Wonld  fly  here  to  similitude  of  substance,  or  to  an  .hidden 
prope/ty,  he  should  deserve  to  be  hissed. at;  hot  they  say,  it  is  a 
nelanchoiy  fearful  creatnre.  What  reason  they  hare  to  call  him 
■o,  unless  it  be,  because  he  shunneth  and  runneth  away  from  the 
dogs,  which  pursue  him,  1  do  not  know;  but, •if  that  be  ail,  do 

'  ttot  wohes,  bulls,  bears,  yea  and  lions  also,  the  like?  If  we  may 
teliere  those,  who  have  been  in  Africa,  an  old* woman  there,  or 
a'child,  with  a  stick  in  their  hands,  db  drtre  away  lions,  as  we  do 
dags  hiire*  And  a  hare  Is  not  90,  fearful,  but  that  yon  shall  see 
aome  of  them  turn  about;  and  look  upon  the  dogs,  alter  a  daring 
aiMiner.    They  do  not  lie  in  holes  and  burrows,  as  conies  do, 

r   wh'ichy  in  that  regard,  should  be  more  melancholy ;  and  yet  they 

.  are  in  moit  common  use  amongst  us,  ,and  accounted  the  best  meat. 
And,  as- for  their  food,  it  is  the  same  with  that  of  partridges,  the 
excellency  whereof  is  no  where  controTerted ;  and  with  the  use  of 
them  only  the  pox  may  be  cured,  as  Cardan  holdeth,  who  could 

^  speak  of  it,  by  experience,  as  having  bad  tha^t  disease  seven  times, 
-as  himself  witnesseth,  in  that  book  of  his,  which  be  intitlcth,  De 
utilitate  ex  adversis  capienda;  and  sure  his  witness  is  not  to  he 
rejected.  Let  the  hare  then  return  in  use,  and  be  re-admitted  to 
bis  former  pre-eminence,  so  he  be  not  too  old,  but  of  a  competent 
age,  as  of  a  year  or  less.  But,  as  for  water.fowl,  you  shall  do 
well  td  abstain  from  the  same. 

*  Concerning  fish,  though  it  be  for  the  most  part  unwholesome, 
and  apt  to  breed  excrementitious  and  slimy  humours,  yet  for  a 
chjinge  you  may  sometimes  eat  some  river-fish,  that  are  firm  and 

*  not  sUiiiy ;  as,  trouts,  gudgeons,  pikes,  perches,  and  the  like, 
either  broiled,  or  boiled  in  wine  (if  you  will  go  to  the  charges) 
rather  than  in  water,  and  corrected  with  fennel,  spearmint,  thyme, 
rosemary,  parsly,  or  the  like.  But,  for  mints  in  particular,  let 
those  women,  that  come  to  the  water  for  fruitfulncss,  refrain  the 
same,*  because  it  is  thought  it  hindereth  conception.  At  your 
Yrnit,  yon  may  use  some  raisins  of  the  sun,  a  bit  of  marmalade,  a 
roasted  wardon,  or  pippin  with  carroways,  or  the  like;  bnt  in  all 
tlib  you  must  be  sparing. 

•  ^w,  for  an  end  of  all,  I  must  repeat  what  I  have  touched  be» 
fore,  namely,  that  you  avoid  variety  of  dishes :  For,  the  nature 
4>f  several  meats  being  diverse,  and^sometimes  clean  opposite  and 
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contrary  one  to  another,  and  sonde  sooner  concocted,  and  others 
Jater,  fi'om  hence  those  evils  will  arise,  against  which  you  come 
to  seek  help  from  the  water ;  as,  crudities,  wind-gripings,  paia 
of  the  reins,  obstructions  of  the  inesaraicai  veins,  rawness  of  the 
chylus,  and  consequently  of  the  blood  which  shall  be  made  of  the 
same,  and  such  like,  inconveniences,  which  by  a  sober  andiinode« 
rate  diet  may  bc^  avoided. 

Thus  much  concerning  meat.  As  for  drink,  good  ordinary 
clear  beer,  and  of  an  indifferent  strength  and  age,  is  best,  and  it 
is  the  ordinary  drink  of  this  island,  which  agreeth  best  with  the 
nature  of  those  who  are  bred  in  it.  Yet,  if  any,  having  been  used 
to  drink  wine  at  meals,  desire  to  continue  the  same,  I  am  not 
against  it,  if  so  be  they  be  not  of  too  hot  a  constitution,  and  have 
no  principal  part  oiTended  through  excess  of  heat;  for  a  cup  of 
wine,  or  two,  at  iheals,  doth  but  help  to  make  the  better  diges^^ 
tion.  And  for  that  purpose  sack  or  claret  better  than  white  wine} 
because  white  wine,  by  the  diuretical  faculty  it  hath,  passeth  too 
soon  away,  and  before  the  chylus  be  thoroughly  perfectcid,  and 
so  -it  may  carry  some  of  the  chylus  raw  and  unconcocted  with  it, 
and  consequently  breed  crudities  and  obstructions.  And  thus 
much  concerning  diet. 


ne  Conclusion  of  this  Treatise* 

Hating  briefly  run  through  the  chiefest  things  needful  to  be 
known  and  practised  by  such  as  shall  desire  to  use  this  water,  I 
will  here  end  with  an  exhortation  unto  them  to  be  well  advised 
concerning  the  nature  of  their  diseases,  before  they  come;  and. 
when  they  are  come,  to  observe  the  rules  and  directions  contained 
in  this  treatise,  as  also  to  be  constant  in  the  use  of  the  water. 
And,  although,  perhaps,  some  of  them  perceive  little  or  no  bene- 
fit at  first  by  the  same,  yet  let  them  not  be  discouraged,  but  per- 
severe in  the  use  of  it ;  for  some,  having  been  there  once  with 
small  or  no  profit  at  all,  the  next  year  after,  upon  a  second  trial, 
have  returned  home  perfectly  cured.  It  is  the  ordinary  reward  of 
constancy  and  perseverance,  in  the  end,  to  hit  the  mark  they  aim 
at.  Every  thing  in  this  world  hath  a  certain  period,  before  which 
it  cannot  come  to  a  full  pcrfc'6tion;  and  so,  herewith,  I  ^wish  all 
happy  and  prosperous  success  to  all  such  as  shall  come  to  these 
springs,  and  will  be  ready  at  all  times  to  afford  them  my  best  help 
and  counsel. 

Now,  as  for  this  treatise,  I  do  not  look  it  should  have  a  privi- 
lege, above  all  other  writings,  to  be  exempted  from  controulment 
and  carping;  for  it  were  better  luck,  than  any  man  ever  had^ 
that  exposed  himself  to  the  censure  of  the  world.  Tliere  are  fat 
more  fools  than  wise  men  in  the  world  ;  and,  as  the  Spaniard  well 
observeth,  Un  loco  haze  cicntio^  one  fool  maketh  an  hundred 
more  such  (most  men  having  their  wits  -pinned  to  another  man*il 
sleeve)  and  the  greater  fool  commonly  is  the  bolder  censurer ; 
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ivhich  maA^eili  books  to  be  Tarionsly  received,  liked,  and  eater* 
tained,  according  to  the  yarietj  of  the  reader's  anderstanding  and 
'  capacity : 

Pre  capta  lectoris  haVent  sua  fata  libelli. 

Upon  the  reader's  wit  the  fates. of  books  depend. 

Bat  the  best  is,  that  I  ever  was  regardless  of  the  multitude,  as 
well  in  this,  as  in  all  things  else.  If  the  judicious  reader  find  aiiy 
just  fault  with  any  thing  contained  in  this  treatise,  let  him  remem- 
ber,  that  Humartum  est  errare  ;  that  to  err  is  incident  to  the  frail. 


WCi    Tvos,    cuiu  cvt;i    wilt  uc   vfiiiiii^   tvr  ai/iwiivvf  ic>u{^o  uiy   ctivio,    »  a 

committed,  or  shall  commit  any,  without  esteeming  it  any  shame 
«o  to  do,  any  more  than  many  good  and  worthy  authors  have  donej 
when  they  published  their  retractions. 
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TTIHE  art  of  physick  hath  had,  in  common  with  other  arts  and 
-*-  professions,  the  infelicity  to  be  abused  by  the  professors  there- 
of; who,  either  out  of  insatiable  avarice  to  make  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage of  gain  to  themselves  thereby,  or  out  of  pride  and  state, 
or  humour,  have  given  just  occasion  to  the  world  to  judge,  that 
they  had  not  that  care  and  consideration  of  the  lives  and  healths  of 
persons  with  whom  they  had  to  do,  as,  in  humanity,  reason,  and 
conscience,  they  ought  to  have  had.  Admitting  this  to  be  inexcu- 
sable, as  to  the  persons  guilty  of  it,  yet  it  may.  be  said,  as  to  the 
present  professors  thereof,  having  the  legal  right  to  practise  in  the 
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city  of  London,  and  under  talc  en  on  their  behalf,  that  there  was 
ncTer  in  any  age,  less  grievance  or  cause  of  complaint  upon  any 
such  account.  Howeyer,  that  distinction  between  the  vices  of 
persons,  and  of  arts  or  professions,  is  so  clear  and  obvious,  that 
-whosoever  transfers  those  of  the  oqe  upon  the  other,  must  needs 
appear  deficient  in  the  use  of  his  reason,  or  else  partial  and  inju- 
rious. 

As  to  the  art  itself,  thoughit  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  is,  as  all 
human  knowledge  in  other  kinds,  imperfect  and  defective ;  yet, 
that  it  should  be  an  imposture  (as  ignorance  in  conjunction  with 
confidence  may  surmise  or  charge  upon  it)  the  world  doth  so  much 
abound  with  persons  learned  and  judicious,  and  (though  not  pro* 
fessed  physicians)  competent  to  judge  thereof,  as  to  render  it  su* 
periluous  to  go  about  to  vindicate  it  from  such  an  infputation. 
Neither  is  the  imperfection  and  defect  of  knowledge  in  things  re« 
lating  to,  or  comprehended  in  the  art,  so  great^  as  to  render  it  an 
empty  or  mere  notional  speculation ;  but  though  it,  as  all  other 
arts  and  sciences  (the  mathematicks  excepted)  hath  too. much 
abounded  with  notions  and  speculations  wanting  foundation  in  na- 
ture and  experience;  yet  it  may  vie  with  any  other  for  number  of. 
real  truths  and  discoveries,  sufficient  to  employ  and  take  up  the 
best  intellectual  abilities  and  studies  of  any  person  addicted  to  it, 
for  his  whole  life :  And  especially  in  this  age,  after  great  improve- 
ment lately  made  therein,  by  many  happy  discoveries  in  nature,  of 
great  advantage  and  concern  thereto. 

According  to  the  grand  importance  of  this  art,  employed  in  the 
conservation  of  the  life  and  health  of  mankind,  it  hath  been  the 
-wisdom  of  princes  and  states  to  provide  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  professors  thereof,  by  liberal  maintenance,  privileges,  and  pow« 
ers,  honorary  and  advantageous,  for  the  exercise  thereof,  whereby 
persons  of  eminent  learning,  education,  and  abilities  might  be  in* 
duced  to  betake  themselves  to  an  art  standing  in  need  of  $uch  ac« 
complishments;  without  which,  in  an  inferior  way  of  education, 
persons  could  not  attain  to  any  such  improved  judgment,  as  is  re- 
quisite to  the  understanding  and  comprehension  of  the  vast  variety 
and  exquisite  subtilty  of  the  things  constituting  the  subject  of  that 
art,  or  relating  thereto. 

Accordingly,  it  hath  been  no  less  the  wisdopi  of  the  princes  and 
parliaments  of  this  kingdom  to  provide  for  the  encouragement  and 
good  regulation  of  the  profession  of  physick  therein,  especially  ia 
London ;  in^jomuch  that,  by  law  and  custom,  it  hath  had  as  great 
advantages  in  the  kinds  beforementioned,  with  us,  as  in  any  coun- 
try in  the  world.  And,  therefore,  it  is  the  more  to  betaken  notice 
of,  that  at  this  time  it  should  be  reduced,  probably,  to  the  worst 
condition  that  it  is  in  any  where;  more  than  probably,  to  such  a 
condition  as  cuts  off  all  hopes  of  honourable  or  free  maintenance 
of  the  professors  thereof,  or  the  most  part  of  them,  and  of  improve- 
ment in  the  art  itself,  for  the  future;  as  may  in  some  measure  ap- 
pear by  what  foUoweth. 

The  dividing  and  separating  of  that  part  of  the  art  of  pbysick|. 
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wbich  concerns  the  preparation  and  composition  of  medicaments, 
from  thebody  of  it,  so  as  to  put  the  practice  of  it  into  other  hands, 
was  never  heard  of  in  the  ages  of  Hippocrates,  Galea,  and  other 
ancient  physicians;  and  hath  been  judged,  by  some  of  the  chief 
authors  in  physick,  ^be  of  unhappy  consequence  to  it,  upon  seve- 
ral accounts.'  Hence. many  physicians,  while  there  was  a  good  un- 
derstanding between  them  and  the  apothecaries  (these  keeping 
within  their  own  bounds)  thinking  it  became  them,  in  civil  respect, 
to  leave  all  to  these,  that  belonged  to  their  art ;  and  so,  not  con- 
cerning themselves  to  be  judicious  and  versed  therein,  became 
strangers  to  the  materials  and  preparations  of  medicines;  and,  by 
consequence,  less  able  to  prescribe  the  making  of  them,  to  the  best 
advantage.  And  this  the  apothecaries  have  not  been  wanting  to 
make  their  advantage  of,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  physicians; 
so  that  it  is  justly  to  be  accounted  an  error  and  neglect  in  such  phy* 
sicians;  who,  if  they  had  given  their  minds  to  it,  might  have  been 
as  conversant  in,  and  as  well  acquainted  with  the  materials  of  re- 
medies, whether  vegetables,  animals,  or  minerals,  and  all  the  more 
considerable  ways  of  preparations  thereof,  as  many  other  physi- 
cians,  or  any  apothecaries;  by  frequent  viewing,  inspection,  and 
observation,  and  chiefly  by  experimenting  and  exercising  them, 
•elves  in  preparations  more  accurate,  and  of  greater  importance, 
chymical,  or  other :  which  are  the  ways  that  enable  a  physician 
authentically  to  prescribe. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  such  an  error,  and  neglect  of  some 
physicians  occasioned  by  it,  the  distinct  practice  and  exercise  of 
that  part  by  apothecaries,  as  it  hath  been  used  in  London,  had  its 
advantage;  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  grout  ease  and  happiness  to 
the  practice  of  physick.  For  by  this  means  physicians  were  freed 
from  some  troublesome  and  inferior  employment;  and  they  had 
the  advantage  of  giving  account,  and  making  appear,  upon  occa- 
sion, all  that  was  done  on  their  part,  by  their  prescriptions  extant 
in  writing,  in  case  of  any  ill  success,  which  might  happen  by  error 
upon  their  account,  or  suspicion  of  hurt  done  to  a  patient,  by  any 
thing  advised  by  them. 

But  these  are  really,  and  upon  the  whole  account,  advantages 
to  the  profession  of  physick,  only  upon  this  supposition,  that  apo- 
thecaries keep  within  the  limits  of  their  work  and  trade,  not  med* 
dling  with  the  practice  of  physick  themselves  ;  the  prescriptions  of 
physicians  being  faithfully  and  fafely  lodged  with  them,  to  the  use 
of  their  patients,  and  the  benefit  of  the  apothecaries  in  their  trade. 
Otherwise, neither  the  advantages  bcfoitt-mentioncd,  nor  any  other, 
can  ever  compensate  the  disadvantage  and  detriment,  not  only  to 
the  profession  and  professors  of  physick,  but  to  the  publick:  Jn 
consideration  whereof,  it  were  to  be  accounted  a  small  inconveni- 
ence, for  physicians  to  put  themselves  to  the  drudgery  of  making 
all  the  medicaments  they  have  use  of  in  thoir  practice,  if  need  were ; 
and  to  depend  upon  their  own  single  reputation  and  credit  with 
their  friends  and  patients,  for  their  vindication;  as  the  case  should 
require. 
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In  comparison  to  physicians,  it  may  easily  be  made  out,  what 
adyantages  apothecaries,  taking  upon  them  to  practise,  may  ha^e 
in  London,  upon  their  particular  communication  of  all  their  reme- 
dies,  to  them,  to  get  the  whole,  or  so  much  of  the  practice  from 
the  physicians,  as  shall  not  leaTe  a  competency  for  them  to  subsist 
upon.  For  the  apothecaries  being  bred  up  all  the  time  of  their 
youth  as  apprentices  in  London,  while  physicians  arc  studying  at 
the  Universities,  and  having  so  much  the  more  adyantage  to  get  a 
numerous  acquaintance,  besides  that,  by  keeping  open  shops,  more 
general  notice  may  be  taken  of  them,  when  they  shall  be  able  to 
pretend  to,  and  make  ostentation  of  being  masters  of,  or  knowing 
all  the  secrets  and  practice  of  all  the  physicians  in  London ;  it  is  ob. 
rious,  how  much  this  must  take  with  the  vulgar,  and  with  all  such 
persons,  as,  being  not  bred  up  to  learning  themselves,  cannot  be 
sensible  of  the  advantage  of  a  generous  education  in  all  kinds  of 
learning,  for  improving  the  mind  and  understanding,  and  enabling 
of  it  to  exercise  such  a  piercing  judgment  and  large  comprehension 
of  so  subtile  and  numerous  natures  and  things,  as  the  knowledge 
whereof  is  requisite  to  the  art  of  physick.  And,  therefore,  though 
there  be  not  so  much  danger  of  such  ostentation  prevailing  among 
the  nobility,  gentry,  and  persons  of  learning  and  parts  in  the  city ; 
yet  how  far  it  may,  amongst  others,  who  are  the  great  number  and 
bulk,  is  not  hard  to  conceive  by  what  hath  been  experienced. 

For,  allowing  a  physician,  in  his  youth,  to  have  had  the  reason, 
parts,  and  ordinary  capacity  of  another  of  his  age,  and  then  to 
have  been  bred  up  in  learning  of  languages,  to  render  him  master 
of  the  knowledge  contained  in  book^  written  in  those  languages; 
then  in  arts,  some  whereof  minister  advantages  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  and  causes  of  things,  all  do  improve  the  mind  and 
understanding,  by  exercise  at  least,  to  discern  and  judge  of  things; 
then,  supposing  him  to  apply  his  study  to  natural  philosophy, 
such  as  is  more  real  and  solid  in  this  age,  by  many  happy  experi- 
mental discoveries  in  nature;  and,  lastly,  to  the  art  of  physick, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  body  of  man,  with  all  the  parts  of  it,  by 
anatomical  administrations,  experiments,  and  observations;  of  the 
actions  and  uses  of  the  same;  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  obnox- 
ious, with  the  remedies  thereof:  and  admitting  a  physician  to  make 
it  his  continual  work  to  improve  in  the  knowl^ge  of  all  these 
(which  his  interest  must  incline  him  to  do)  by  the  study,  practice, 
and  experience  of  twenty  years,  or  more:  Now.  supposing  all  this, 
in  the  common  reason  of  mankind,  he  must  have  a  manifold  advan- 
tage to  the  understanding  of  the  nature,  cause,  and  cure  of  a  dis- 
ease, above  another  whose  education  hath  rendered  him  incapable 
of  any  of  the  accomplishments  beforementioned,  or  of  any  consi- 
derable share  thereof;  and  yet  n:any  times  it  is  found,  that  ofte 
that  is  illiterate,  and  ean  speak  no  reason  of  any  thihg,  but  only 
make  ostentation  with  a  few  canting  terms  i  yea,  sometimes  a 
nurse,  or  such  kind  of  woman,  by  a  confidence  arising  out  of  ig- 
norance, shall  arrogate  more  knowledge  or  ability  to  themselves, 
and  shall  be  better  thought  of,  among  the  unlearned  and  incom- 
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pctent  to  judge,  than -such  a  physician  at  hath  been  described  be- 
fore. And  how  much  more  may  an  apothecary,  upon  the  preten- 
sions  beforementioned,  carry  a  reputation,  with  such  people,  above 
such  a  physicFan  i 

And,  if  the  art  of  physick,  or  one  half  of  it,  were  the  know- 
'  ledge  of  receipts  or  forms  of  medicines  to  cure  diseases,  apotheca- 
ries  might  have  more  pretence  to  Tie  with  physicians;  but,  to  be 
sure,  that  is  the  least  part  of  it,  and  a  manifold  greater  proper- 
'  tion  of  judgment  and  skill  is  requisite  to  discover  the  disease,  than 
to  apply  the  remedy  ;  and,  without  such  discovery,  abundant  and 
frequent  mischief  may  be  done,  even  to  the  destruction  of  life,  by 
applying  medicines  in  themselves  safe,  and,  according  to  the  vul- 
gar term,  wholesome;  and  not  only  so,  but  by  theomission  of  the 
proper  remedies  in  their  seasons,  through  the  same  want  of  judg- 
ment; which  mischiefs,  by  omissions  as  well  as  otherwise,  who- 
ever pretends  to  the  practice  of  physick,  hath  to  answer  for.  la 
such  cases,  ilow  can  that  be  a  sufficient  plea,  which  passeth  for 
current  generally,  That  nothing  was  done,  but  only  some  cordial 
given,  or  what  was  very  safe?  though  at  best  nothing  to  the  par- 
pose.  Whereas,  in  the  beginning  of  many  diseases,  while  the  op- 
portunities of  applying  the  great  remedies,  and  doing  to  the  pur- 
pose, are  either  only,  or  to  the  best  advantage  to  be  taken,  that 
doing  nothing  but,  &c.  is  the  undoing  of  the  patient,  if  loss  of  life 
be  so  to  be  accounted ;  there  being  so  much  difficulty  and  danger, 
in  many  diseases  that  carry  the  least  appearance  of  either,  as  to  re- 
quire the  first  and  earliest  opportunities  for  a  physician  to  act  tOt 
wards  their  cure. 

This  communication  of  medicines  by  physicians  to  apothecaries,^ 
whereby  they  come  to  be  so  great  masters  of  receipts,  is,  in  the 
plain  reason  and  nature  of  the  thing,  a  trust,  whereof  they  are 
free  to  make  the  advantage  or  profit  that  belongs  to  their  trade, 
by  selling  such  medicines  at  valuable  rates,  according  to  their  cost- 
liness, or  elaborateness  in  their  preparation.  But  the  advantage  of 
directing  and  prescribing  their  use,  in  all  cases,  belongs  to  the  phy- 
sician ;  and  the  hindering  him  herein,  to  the  impairing  of  his  prac- 
tice, is  n  breach  of  trust,  and  unworthy,  as  well  as  injurious  deal- 
ing by  him,  as  may  farther  appear  by  the  following  consideration. 

All  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  all  justice,  equity,  and  reason  of 
mankind,  do  allow  to  every  person  the  benefit  of  his  own  inven- 
tion ;  which,  if  it  be  of  that  nature,  that  the  bringing  of  it  into 
use  and  practice  doth  necessarily  import  the  discovery  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  our  l^ws,  patents  for  terms  of  years  are  granted.  But, 
if  an  invention  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  may  be  concealed  in  the 
use  and  practice,  no  limitation,  for  private  advantage  or  profit 
thereby,  is  set  by  law ;  it  is  only  honesty,  ingenuity,  or  interest,, 
that  can  restrain  from  making  unreasonable  or  unconscionable.ad- 
Tantages  in  such  case.  Now,  any  medicines  or  receipts  for  cure 
of  diseases,  invented  by  physicians,  or  coming  to  their  private 
knowledge  only;  or  any  new  use  or  virtue  of  an  old  known  medi- 
cine; discovered  by  any  physician;  in  relation  to  those  pbysiciaos> 
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by  whom  thoy  have  been  invented,  or  discovered,  as  far  as  they 
are  of  any  consideration  or  value,  are  of  this  nature,  that  is,  inven* 
tions,  that  may  be  kept  secret  by  them  ;  and  whereof  nothing  hin- 
ders them  from  makiujs^  the  advantage;  the  laws  of  the  land,  as 
well  as  in  other  countries,  allowing  and  authorising  physicians,  to 
practise  their  art  in  all  its  parts  and  members,  and  so,  by^onse* 
qutnce.  to  make  any  medicines  themselves.  The  case  being  thus, 
How  unreasonable  and  unequal  is  it,  that,  when  a  physician  hatk 
by  his  industry  found  out,  or  by  some  felidty  lighted  upon  a  dis- 
covery that  hath  proved  remarkably  successful  in  some  particular 
disease  or  case,  upon  his  communication  of  it  to  an  apdthecary,  ha 
shall  have  only  an  inconsiderable  matter,  not  worth  the  owning 
many  times,  in  case  tho  patient  come  or  send  to  him ;  or  at  most, 
an  ordinary  fee,  in  case  of  visiting  the  patient?  Whereas  the  apo- 
thecary, being  one  that  takes  upon  him  to  practise,  shall  not  only 
repeat  the  same  medicine,  many  times  over,  to  the  same  patient, 
but  also  give  it  to  any  other  patients,  whose  case  he  judges  to  be 
the  same,  or  of  affinity  to  it;  and  drive  a  trade  with  it  all  his  life- 
time; and  so  gain  (as  is  well  known,  and  hath  been,  upon  occa- 
sion, by  some  confessed  or  boasted  of)  by  one  receipt,  an  hundred 
times  as  much  as  the  physician's  reward,  or  fee,  for  prescribing  it ; 
so  that  he  only  cures  the  patient  once  for  an  ordinary  fee  at  most, 
and  teaches  the  apothecary,  when  the  same  case  occurs,  to  do  it 
ever  after.  * 

The  consequence  of  this,  to  physicians,  must  be  the  impoverish- 
ment of  many  ;  who,  in  regard  of  the  charges  of  their  education, 
and  the  use  and  consequence  of  their  profession,  deserve  to  get  as 
great  estates,  as  are  gotten  in  any  profession  or  way  of  trading, 
and  yet  shall  scarce  be  able  to  subsist,  though  as  learned  and  ablo 
in  their  profession,  as  their  predecessors,  who  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  got  great  estates,  when  the  apothecaries  kept  uithin  their  own 
bounds,  or  inconsiderably  incroached  upon  the  physicians.  For 
now  a  physician  will  be  of  no  use,  only  amongst  great  persons,  or 
persons  of  learning  and  parts  to  value  him ;  whereas  others  that  are 
of  ability  enough  for  estates,  and  would  be  ready  to  <mtertain  hiin, 
are  so  amused  by  apothecaries,  (heir  ostentations  and  pretensions 
before  mentioned,  their  cantin^^  upon  the  common  notions,  and 
terms  of  humours,  fumes,  obstructions,  &c.  which  an  empty  illite- 
rate pretender,  having  confidence  enr)Ui];h,  may  so  manage,  as  to 
make  a  more  graceful  sound,  than  the  most  solid  and  able  physi- 
cian, that  they  are  generally  entertained  in  the  beginning  of  sick- 
nesses, and  made  judges,  whether  or  no,  a/id  Avhen  any,  and  what 
physician  shall  be  sent  for;  being  accounted  a  check  upon  the 
physician  by  such  a  sort  of  people ;  who,  for  the  most  part,  is  not 
called,  till  the  other  is  willing  to  go  no  farther,  because  it  is  not- 
his  interest,  that  the  person  should  die  under  his  cure;  and  then  he 
says,  it  is  work  for  a  doctor;  who  shall  have  nothing  to  do  amongst 
these  people,  but  in  desperate  cases ;  whereas,  as  hath  been  hinted 
already,  in  difficult  cases^  the  best  physician  may  stand  in  need  of 
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M  adrantagM)  especially  timely  opportanities,  to  apply  proper  and 
effectual  remedies  for  cure. 

And,  where  the  apothecary  hath  the  nomination  of  the  physician, 
it  is  easily  judged,  what  one  he  is  like  to  be;  that  is,  one  between 
vhom  and  him  a  design  b  driyen  of  mutual  furtherance,  or,  ons 
that  he  knows  will  comply  with  him ;  that  is,  content  to  succeed 
him,  and  approTe  of  what  he  hath  done  before^  or,  one  that  isno« 
ted,  in  general,  to  prescribe  most  for  the  apothecary's  profit. 
Upon  such  accounts,  some  physicians  are  cried  up,  and  others  de« 
cried,  if  not  traduced,  of  no  less,  or  of  much  more,  and  longer  ap- 
proTcd  ability,  worth,  and  honesty.  To  be  sure  no  physician  ta« 
ken  notice  of,  to  have,  and  giye  any  medicine  of  his  own  prepara* 
tion,  shall  be  called  in,  if  the  apothecary  can  hinder  it.  Pcrsoni 
may^  if  they  please,  be  undecei?ed  upon  this  account,  and  under* 
stand,  how  little  reason  they  have,  and  how  little  it  may  be  their 
interest  to  be  ruled  by  apothecaries,  in  their  choice  of  physicians. 

And,  if  patients  understood  their  interest,  they  would  take  no 
such  satisfaction,  as  they  seem  to  do,  in  the  fisits  of  apothecaries; 
but,  rather  wish  them  in  their  shops,  to  make,  or  OTersee  the  ma- 
king of  their  medicines,  prescribed  by  physicians,  which  are  left  to 
their  scryants,  many  times  raw  and  sloTenly  apprentices,  while  (he 
masters  spend  their  time  abroad,  physician-Iike,  ii|  visiting. 

Another  consequence  must  be  utter  discouragement  to  study,  or 
endeayour  after,  or  to  make  use  of,  by  prescribing  to  apothecaries, 
any  more  excellent  or  effectual  medicaments;  since  the  advantage 
will  be  so  inconsiderable  to  the  physicians  themselves,  in  compari- 
son of  what  it  may  be  to  others,  who  have  so  little  right  thereto, 
i(nd  deserve  so  little  from  them.  So  that  all  encouragement  to, 
and  hope  of  improvement  of  the  art  itself,  by  the  present  physici- 
ans is  cut  off;  and,  for  a  succession,  if  the  present  state  and  con- 
dition of  the  profession  continue,  How  can  it  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, or  supposed,  that  persons  of  considerable  learning,  parts, 
or  abilities,  will  ever  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  physick  I 
And,  what  the  consequence  of  all  may  be  to  the  publick,  is  sub- 
mitted to  their  estimation,  who  are  most  competent  to  judge  of  tlis 
great  concerns  thereof. 

The  profession  of  physick  being  under  so  hard  a  condition,  and 
not  to  be  exercised  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  upon  the  disadvanta- 
ges before  set  forth ;  the  remedies  of  the  same,  and  the  means  to  re- 
duce it  to  a  better  state,  must  needs  deserve  serious  consideration, 
being  of  importance,  not  only  to  the  physicians,  but  also  to  the 
publick  good  and  safety,  as  the  lives  and  healths  of  persons  are 
considerable  thereto.  These  may  be  several,  and  of  different 
kinds ;  some  relating  to  the  higher  powers,  as  provision  of  good 
laws,  in  this  behalf,  &c.  And,  indeed,  in  this  kingdom,  the  wis- 
dom of  princes  and  parliaments  hath  not  been  wanting,  in  provi- 
ding for  the  regulation  of  the  profession ;  according  to  which,  no 
person,  not  legally  authorised,  can  practise  without  breaking  the 
laws  in  that  behalf,  or  incurring  the  penalties  of  them ;  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  times  wherein  they  were  set^  were  very  high;  but  ia 
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these  times  they  are  easier  to  be  borne,  rendering  the  adyentare  so 
much  less,  which  is  a  great  imboldening  of  persons,  having  no  le- 
gal right  to  practise,  to  run  the  hazard  of  those  penalties;  besides^ 
the  difficulty  of  discoT^ry  and  proof,  the  tediousness  in  processes^ 
and  prosecution  of  the  adrantsiges  by  those  laws,  against  delin- 
quents,  not  without  uncertainty  in  the  issue,  as  in  other  cases  never 
to  just,  do  much  more  encourage  such  persons,  till  there  may  come 
a  time  and  opportunity  for  supplying  any  defects  in  the  laws  al« 
ready  made. 

But,  if  there  be  any  advantage  in  the  power  of  physicians  them, 
selves,  which  they  may  lawfully,  honestly,  and  fairly  make  use  of, 
to  put  themselves  into  a  better  condition  for  the  exercise  of  their 
profession^  it  may  be  of  good  consequence  to  consider  thereof; 
since  all  law,  equity,  and  reason,  allows  them  as  Well  as  others,  at 
was  touched  before,  to  make  advantage  of  their  own  inventions  ; 
and,  since  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  they  may  keep  them  secret 
to  themselves,  in  the  use  and  practice  of  them,  they  being  not 
bound  to  discover  them  to  apothecaries,  or  any  others,  but  fred 
to  prepare  them  themselves,  as  hath  been  made  appear,  Whether 
may  not  this  course  set  upon,  though  attended  with  some  trouble 
and  inconvenience,  be  an  effectual  means,  at  least.  In  reasonable 
time,  very  considerably  to  advantage  and  better  the  condition  of 
physicians  in  their  practice  ? 

In  this  undertaking,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  any  physician 
should  be  put  to  the  drudgery  or  trouble  of  making,  or  overseeing 
'the  making  of  every  medicine,  that  he  may  have  occasion  to  use  ; 
or,  to  have  a  magazine  furnished  with  all  common  things,  as,  dis« 
tilled  waters,  syrups,  conserves,  &c.  for  the  practice  of  physick 
may  easily,  by  able  and  judicious  physicians,  be  managed  witJi  the 
tenth  part  of  the  things  commonly  in  use,  and  the  remedies  reduced 
accordingly,  and  this  reduction  so  far  from  being  a  detriment,  that 
it  may  be  a  great  improvement  of  the  art. 

The  college  of  physicians  of  London,  in  compiling  their  dispen- 
satory,  followingthe  example  of  other  societies  of  physicians  abroad, 
have  set  down  the  ancient  forms  and  compositions  of  Galen,  and 
the  old  Greek  physicians,  of  Mesue  and  the  Arabians,  with  some 
other  of  later  authors  ;  in  consideration  of  the  reverence  due  to 
the  antiquity  of  some,  with  the  approved  use  and  experience  of  all. 
And  it  may  vie  with  any  publick  dispensatories  in  foreign  parts,  as 
to  choice  and  usefulness  of  the  prescriptions  it  contains,  being  as 
little  redundant  in  superfluities,  and  deficient  in  necessaries,  as  they; 
but  it  was  never  intended,  or  pretended,  that  it  should  contain  all 
medicines  necessary  to  practice,  or  the  best  of  them ;  and,  there* 
fore,  the  invention  and  use  of  others  was  ever  allowed  to  able  phy. 
sicians;  consideriog  withal,  at  what  lincertainty  the  translators 
and  interpreters  of  those  authors,  especially  of  the  Arabians,  are 
concerning  some  words,  and  the  ingredients  thereby  signified ;  and, 
at  what  disadvantage  we  must  have,  and  use  the  medicaments  pro. 
duced  in  their  countries,  upon  transportation  so  far,  or  production 
Iq  colder  climates;   all  which  must  render  those  compositions  less 
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certain  and  efficacious ;  \('herefore  they  did  not  tbink  themsehes 
concerned  to  make  that  book  so  much  their  own,  as  tiiat  there 
might  be  no  im pertinencies,  irrational  prescriptions,  or,  perhaps, 
errors  therein  ;  whence  it  is  no  wonder,  that  such  a  foul-mouthed 
impudent  scribbler  as  the  translator  of  it  (tor  want  of  better  em- 
ployment to  rt'lieve  him  in  his  necessitous  condition)  should  take 
occasion  to  make  such  work  as  he  hath  done  about  it;  and  the 
more,  through  his  ignorance  and  confidence,  calumniating  falsly  in 
divers  i)articulars. 

This  bring  the  condition  of  that  book,  the  physicians  of  the  col- 
lege have  no  such  cause,  as  the  common  people  may  think,  to  eary 
them  the  translation  of  it ;  nor  have  they  any  such  treasure  of  it, 
as' they  may  suppose  themselves;  nor  is  it  the  translating  of  all 
physick-books  extant  into  the  vulgar  language,  that  will  edify 
much,  or  enable  persons  of  other  employments  to  be  their  own 
physicians,  whatever  may  bethought  otherwise;  or  the  reading  of 
them  in  their  own  language  by  apothecaries,  who  have  Latin 
enough  so  to  do,  that  will  make  them  physicians,  since  there  are 
innumerable  particular  cases,  that  fall  out  everyday,  requiring  an- 
swerable remedies,  to  be  discovered  and  made  out  upon  an  habit, 
and  principles,  enabling  to  judge  and  discern,  not  to  be  found  in 
book-cases,  all  which  put  together  do  not  reach  or  comprii^e  them. 
And  the  Dispensatory  beforementioncd,  or  any  other ,  is  far  short 
of  prescribing  remedies  for  them  all.  And,  as  to  the  forms  or  re- 
ceipts  of  which  it  is  made  up,  it  was  never  judged  otherwise  by 
able  physicians,  but  that  there  arc  in  them  many  ingredients  im- 
pertinent, and  some  contrary  to  the  main  intentions  for  which 
they  are  in  use,  besides  irrational  proportions  and  quantities, 
though,  upon  the  whole,  they  have  been  successful;  and,  that 
such  physicians  arc  far  from  being  tied  to  them  in  their  practice, 
as  being  able  to  invent  better,  more  easy  to  be  prepared,  more 
grateful  and  convenient  for  use.  For  a  multitude  of  ingredients 
(wherein  many  of  those  ancient  receipts  are  luxuriant,  upon  a  de- 
sign to  bring  in  every  good  thing  into  one  medicine)  is  so  far  from 
bettering  a  composition,  that  it  is  at  the  best,  and  for  the  most 
part,  an  alloy  to  it,  and  renders  it  less  effectual;  whereas  a  judi- 
cious choice  of  a  few  ingredients  is  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
virtue  and  use  of  it. 

Whoever,  with  judgment,  pcruseth  the  London  Dispensatory, 
may  soon  estimate  to  what  an  epitome  it  may  be  reduced,  how 
many  compositions  may  be  spared,  how  many  ingredients,  almost 
in  every  composition^  and,  whoever,  with  the  like  judgment, con- 
siders and  casts  up  the  main  intentions  and  indications  that  occur 
in  practice,  it  will  not  be  hard  for  him  to  state  the  remedies  ade- 
quate and  proper  to  such  intentions  as  are  of  greatest  importance; 
and,  by  consequence,  to  be  stored  with  preparations  and  compo- 
sitions ready  made  of  the  choicest  materials,  to  the  best  advantage, 
for  use  and  practice,  more  grateful  and  efifectual,  and  every  way 
more  considerable  than  the  shop-medicines;  as  purges,  cordials, 
antidotes,  kc*  whicii,  by  judgment  and  chymical  art,    as  the  case 
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may  require,  may  be  so  prepared  as  to  last  long  without  impairing 
the  virtue  by  keeping,  and,  therefore,  to  be  always  ready;  to  be  of 
su.ch  form  as  is  convenient  to  be  given,  either  alone,  or  with  some 
vehicle,  which  may  easily  be  had,  or  prepared  by  the  patient,  or 
any  about  him. 

And,  if  patients  knew  all,  they  would  not  be  best  satisfied  in. 
the  greatest  number  and  variety  of  the  medicines  administered,  and 
the  most  frequent   plying  of  them  therewith;    for  this  may  be,  as- 
was  hinted  before,   of  design  in  some  physicians,  to  render  fhem- 
selves  the  more  acceptable  to  apothecaries  in  general,  as  using  to- 
prescribe  much  physick;  or,   upon  some  combination  between  the- 
physician  and  apothecary  in  hope  of  some  answerable  return;  as, 
on  the  contrary,    it  hath   been  the  complaint  of  the  apothecary 
sometimes,  that  the  physician,   of  ill-will,   hath  prescribed  little, 
and  chargcable'things ;  both  which  are  great  disadvantages  to  their 
bills  ;  whereas,  when  they  are  made  up  of  numerous  particulars  of 
things  less  chargeable,   how  much  soever  is  gained  thereby,  they 
appear  more  reasonable  to  the  patients.     Now,   though,   in  some 
cases,  there  may  be  need  of  more  medicaments,  in  greater  variety, 
and  more  frequently  plied ;    yet,   in  most  other  cases^   a  rational 
and  judicious  choice  of  one,   or  a  very  few  medicines,  may  signify 
much  more  to  the  good  of  the  patient,  than  a  luxuriant  variety. 

And  it  will  not  be  hard  for  a  physician,  making  use  only  of  a 
servant,  or  servants  ("who  shall  be  no  ways  capable  of  discovering ' 
his  secrets,  but  onlyjiit  to  kindle  fires,  tend  a  still  or  furnace,  beat 
at  a  mortar,  &c.)  to  oversee,  and,  with  his  own  hands,  prepare  and 
compound  what  is  necessary  for  himself  to  do ;  and,  by  this 
means,  though  he  be  in  full  practice,  at  the  expence  of  a  few  gpare 
hours,  to  store  himself  sufficiently  for  all  his  occasions,  with  such 
great  remedies  and  secrets  of  importance ;  and,  for  other  medicines ' 
of  less  valiTe  and  consequence,  they  may  be  had  at  the  apothecaries, 
or  taught  the  patients,  or  those  about  them,  as  was  said  of  vehi- 
cles, without  any  considerable  prejudice  to  the  practice  of  physick* 
To  be  sure,  it  were  far  better  to  teach  patients  any  medicines, 
than  practising  apothecaries  ;  for  those,  if  they  have  any  ingenu- 
ity, will  be  sensible  of  the  benefit,  and,  at  most,  but  use  it  again 
for  themselves,  fome  friend,  or  the  poor  for  charity;  whereas 
these  will  not  only  use  it,  totiesquoties^  to  the  same  patient,  but 
make  a  trade  of  it  to  all  others,  whom  they  have  to  do  with,  and 
judge  in  the  like  condition. 

Nor  can  it  be  any  dishonour  to  a  physician  thus  to  employ  him- 
self between  whiles, -in  the  making  of  such  choice  and  important 
medicines;  as  it  is  upon  record,  and  clearly  appears,  that  Hippo- 
crates and  his  sons,  Galen,  and  other  ancient  physicians,  did  the 
like;  nor  is  there  the  least  appearance  that  they  had  any  apothe- 
caries, or  ever  wrote  bills  to  any.  And,  to  be  sure,  in  our  times, 
we  see,  how  worthy  ladies,  and  gentlewomen  of  quality,  do  em- 
ploy themselves  in  makiug  confections,  and  medicines  internal  and 
external ;  and  it  is  known,  what  countesses  and  great  persons  of 
both  sexes  have  done  the  like,  whence  some  medicines  have  their 
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namei ,  to  none  of  which  it  was  ever  reputed  a  dishoiionr :  And 
how  then  can  it  be  to  physicians,  whose  employment,  ia  this  kind, 
need  not  be  more  troublesome  or  laborious  ?  And,  in  respect  of 
the  near  relation  of  it  to  their  profession,  must  be  to  the  greater 
advantage,  and  more  general  concernment  of  the  life  and  health  of 
mankind. 

If  it  be  thought,  that  this  expedient,  of  physicians  making  their 
own  medicaments,  comes  now  too  late  for  the  securing  of  the  prac* 
tice  of  physick  to  themselves ;  the  apothecaries  being  already  so 
stocked  with  innumerable  receipts  for  all  cases,  upon  the  commu- 
nication of  the  practice  of  physicians  for  so  many  years,  or  some 
ages,  that  they  need  no  more :  It  is  to  be  considered  what  great  va. 
riety  of  new  cases  do  daily  emerge,  what  diseases,  and  new  faces 
and  conditions  of  diseases,  every  year  almost  produceth,  not  to  be 
found  described  in  all  physick  books  extant;  for  which  they  may 
not  have  one  proper  receipt  in  all  their  store,  or,  if  there  be  any 
such,  it  may  be  long  enough  before  they  find  it  Nor  is  there  any 
other  way  but  by  principles  and  a  habit  of  judging  and  discerning 
in  a  physician  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  such  diseases  and  cases, 
thdr  nature,  causes,  and  cure;  so  that,  without  farther  communi- 
cation to  apothecaries,  they  must  come  to  be  af  a  loss,  for  all  their 
great  stock  and  store  of  old  receipts. 

And  it  is  farther  to  be  considered,  that  the  consequence  of  phy« 
sicians  exercising  themselves  in  the  preparation  of  medicines  will  be 
the  invention  of  such  as  shall  be  more  effectual,  pleasant,  and  con. 
venient  for  use  than  the  shop-medicines,  and  shall,  among  those 
that  have  experienced  them,  beget  a  nauseating  of  and  aversion  to 
the  other,  and  beat  them  quite  out  of  use  or  esteem. 

And  considering  how  apothecaries  may  and  do  censure  the  whole 
practice  of  some  physicians,  and  of  those  in  the  fullest  employ- 
ment, to  be  upon  a  few  ordinary  or  inconsiderable  prescriptions; 
and  pretend  their  own  to  be  upon  rare  secrets  or  choice  prescrip- 
tions of  some  most  eminent  ancient  physicians,  and  such  as  have 
proved  most  successful:  It  is  high  time  for  physicians  to  go  out  of 
the  road,  and  do  something  extraordinary  to  secure  themselves  from 
such  imputation. 

If,  upon  the  consideration  of  the  great  variety  of  diseases  and 
cases,  it  be  questioned,  how  a  physician  will  be  able  to  apply 
proper  remedies,  out  of  a  few  choice  and  effectual  medicaments  of 
his  own  preparation?  It  is  answered,  by  composition,  and  by  ad- 
dition of  others,  in  some  cases,  though  of  less  importance  of  them- 
selves (easily  to  be  directed  to  apothecaries,  or  any  about  the 
patient,  if  the  physician  do  it  not  himself)  sufficient  variety  of 
medicaments,  accommqdated  to  the  particular  diseases  and  cases, 
may  be  produced ;  as  we  see  what  infinite  variety  of  articulate 
sounds  are,  by  various  compounding  or  placing  the  twenty-four 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  And  to  be  sure  one  may  be  at  a  greater 
loss,  by  confusion  amongst  a  multitude  of'superfluous,  impertinent, 
luxuriant,  and  inconsiderable  medicaments,  than  amongst  a  small 
jiumber  of  choice  and  effectual  ones :  with  which  a  small  clos«t 
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furnished  may  afford  more  to  answer  all  intentions,  than  manj* 
of  the  greatest  shops  of  apothecaries,  as  they  stand  now  furnished^ 
put  together;  and  may  better  inable  physicians  to  make  good  that 
distich, 

£t,  qaonism  Tariant  Morbi,  Tariahiiiiiis  Artet; 
Mille  mail  sp«cies>  miUc  salutis  erimt. 

Besides  the  securing  of  the  practice  of  physick  to  physiclanSy 
and  the  prcTenting  its  failing  into  other  hands,  which  is  a  more 
necessary  adyantage ;  there  is  another  of  happy  consequence  and 
more  honourable,  which,  by  this  course  of  physicians  making  their 
own  medicaments,  may  be  attained ;  that  is,  a  great  improvement 
in  the  art  itself,  hinted  before.  For  when  judicious  physicians 
come  to  be  more  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  materials  of  medi* 
caments,  and  also  to  experiment  and  obserye  operations  and  pro* 
cesses  upon  them  ;  especially  the  more  accurate  and  artificial,  aa 
in  chymical  preparations  ;  they  will  discover  the  most  advantageona 
ways  of  preparation,  and  the  most  rational  proportions  in  order 
to  composition;  and  come  to  contrive  and  invent  new  medica* 
raents,  exceeding  others  in  their  kinds,  and  improve,  beycmd: 
what  they  can  imagine  of  themselves,  before  they  have  entered  this 
way,  and  what  they  can  never  otherwise  attain ;  as  some  learned 
and  ingenious  physicians  have  done.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that^ 
in  this  course,  some  empiricks  have  stumbled  upon  very  consider- 
able and  effectual  medicaments,  wherewith,  in  some  particalar 
cases,  they  have  outdone  learned  physicians ;  and,  by  the  advan- 
tage of  making  their  own  medicaments,  they  bear  np,  and  will 
do,  till  they  be  outdone  in  the  same  kind  by  sueh  physicians. 
'  Nor  hath  a  physician  any  way  of  vying  upon  equal  terms,  with 
an  empiiick,  but  by  givin^i  hb  own  medicines,  as  well  as  he;  and> 
by  coucealment,  securing  them  from  censure  or  undervalninip,  as 
the  other  doth ;  and  much  less  can  he  vie  with  a  practising  apo« 
thecary,  when  called  in  to  a  case,  after  he  hath  undertaken  and 
administered  according  to  his  skill ;  for,  in  this  case,  it  is  not  his 
interest  that  a  physician  should  have  better  success  than  htmaelf ; 
and,  therefore,  how  faithfully  and  accurately  the  physician's  pre* 
scriptions  will  be  prepared,  may  be  a  doubt :  But,  to  be  sure^. 
nothing  i«t  more  obvious,  than  for  the  apothecary  to  undervalue 
them,  and  to  say,  that  the  same,  as  good,  or  better  have  been 
given  already ;  which  suggestions,  how  false  soever,  Cannot  but 
raise  a  diffidence  or  prejudice  in  the  patient  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  success. 

There  is  one  farther  advantage  of  great  importance,  by  the  phy^ 
flician's  giving  his  own  preparations  ;  that  is,  the  certainty  he  shall 
be  at  in  all  his  medicaments,  as  to  their  efficacy,  strength,  and 
operation  ;  much  beyond  what  can  be  in  the  way  of  writing  bills 
to  apothecaries.  It  is  suffiiciently  known,  and  most  frequently 
experienced,  that,  let  a  physician  write  the-  same  bill  to  severad 
shops,  the  medicine  shall  be  very  different  in  the  sensible  qualities^ 
scent^  tast^  colonr^  strength,  pleasantness^  &c.  accorduig  to  .the 
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goodness  of  the  ingredients,  or  the  cleanly  and  accurate  making ; 
which  may  cause  great  diilcrence,  and  in  reason  cannot  but  some 
in  the  operation,  while  in  the  mean  time  the  physician  must  au- 
•wer  for  all.  and  all  reflectd  upon  him ;  whereas  a  physician^ 
using  always  the  same  preparation  or  composition,  will  be  at  a 
certainty  of  the  eilect,  on  the  part  of  the  medicine;  and  any  dif- 
ference must  be,  in  the  disposition  of  the  body  on  which  it  operates. 

But  how  can  it  be  honourable  for  a  ph)iiician  to  sell  medica- 
ments, may  be  a  question  ;  to  which  may  be  answered,  that  for  a 
physician  to  drive  such  a  trade  for  its  own  sake,  or  merely  for 
profit  that  might  accrue  to  him  thereby,  could  not  be  of  credit; 
bat  in  order  to  so  necessary  an  end,  as  the  securing  of  his  practice, 
aad  the  bcnetit  of  his  own  industry  to  himself ;  and  to  so  good  an 
end  as  the  improvement  of  his  art  to  the  benefit  of  others,  it  can 
be  no  more  dishonourable  to  him  to  sell  physick,  than  to  persons 
of  honour  and  great  estates  to  sell  their  corn,  cattle,  wool ;  or 
foreign  princes  their,  wines.  But  another  question  may  hereupon 
arise,  how  it  may  appear  to  satisfaction,  that  he  deals  reasonably 
and  honestly  in  the  prices  and  rates  of  his  medicines i  It  may  be 
answered,  that  in  the  ordinary  dealing  of  apothecaries  with  their 
customers  (whom  they  call  their  patients,  but  very  improperly, 
except  when  they  take  upon  them  to  be  their  physicians)  by  their 
bills  and  the  names  of  the  particulars  therein,  it  doth  not  at  all 
appear,  how  reasonable  their  rates  are ;  all  the  satisfaction  is  in 
the  good  opinion  of  their  honesty,  and  in  their  assertions  and  pro- 
testations concerning  the_  reasonableness  of  their  prices  ;  which  in- 
deed are  arbitrary,  and  can  hardly  be  other,  because  of  the  end- 
less yarioty  of  medicines  prescribed,  not  being  of  the  cognisance 
of  others  (except  physicians  and  apothecaries,  upon  perusal  of  the 
receipts )  as  are  the  wares  and  commodities  wherein  other  trades, 
men  deal.  And,  if  physicians  have  the  happiness  to  be  thought 
honest  men,  amongst  their  friends  and  patients,  they  may  give 
them  as  good  satisfaction  concerning  their  usage  of  them  iii  this 
kind. 

To  be  sure,  the  apothecaries,  upon  this  account,  that  the  me- 
dicines prepared  and  vended  by  them  are  not  of  the  cognisance  of 
the  patients,  or,  however,  are  concealed  from  them,  may  make 
several  advantages  to  themselves,  not  only  of  unreasonable  profit, 
to  the  burdening  of  the  patient,  but  also  of  undue  reputation 
among  the  injudicious,  to  the  injury  of  the  physician.  That  they 
may  set  unreasonable  rates  on  their  medicines  is  obvious  to  con- 
ceive, and  that  they  have  done  so  is  not  unknown  ;  upon  disco- 
very whereof,  they  justify  all  by  alledging  their  expence  of  time 
and  attendance ;  and  this  clearly  infers,  that  they  in  effect,-  by 
such  Dieans,  arbitrarily  set  an  unreasonable  value  upon  their  time 
and  attendance,  and  such  as  may  amount  to  more  than  the  physi- 
cian's fees  come  to,  all  put  together,  when  he  hatii  been  enter- 
tained and  daily  attended,  from  the  beginning  of  the  disease  to  the 
end :  and  if,  when,  by  occasion  of  complaints  of  patients  to  phy- 
sicians, notice  hath  been  t^ken  of  such  prices  set  upon  some  rnedi* 
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oines  prescribed  by  them,  requiring  no  great  time  or  trouble  to 
prepare,  as  may  make  the  apothecary  a  gainer  at  the  rate  of  uinety 
ill  the  hundred  ;  with  as  good  reason,  when  they  ar,e  sole  physi* 
cians,  may  they  set  yet  higher  prices  on  their  medicines,  in  consi* 
deration  of  their  advice  into  the  bargain,  if  they  be  not  allowed 
distincUy  for  it.  Whence  it  is  the  less  wonder  how  so  many  young 
apothecaries,  as  set  up  a-new,  and  op'jn  shops  in  every  corner 
almost  of  the  city,  should  subsist ;  for  it  requires  no  great  sum  to 
purchase  fine  painted  and  gilded  pots,  boxes,  and  glasses,  and  a 
little  stock  is  improveable  to  a  manifold  proportion  of  what  it  ii 
capable  of  in  other  trades :  And  it  is  as  little  wonder,  if  many 
apothecaries  in  any  considerable  time  grow  rich,  and  greater 
estates  be  gotten  among  them,  in  proportion  to  their  number,  than 
among  physicians,  upon  such  advantagcj  beyond  them,  and  in. 
croachments  upon  their  rights,  contrary  to  what  wag  ever  known 
of  old. 

And  they  may  take  upon  them  to  censure,  or  pretend  against 
the  prescriptions  of  physicians  (as  it  is  easy  to  carp,  or  find  fault 
ivith  what  is  most  perfect  or  innocent^  and  most  obvious,  out  of 
ignorance  or  self-conceit  so  to  do)  and  by  this  .means  puzzle  and 
dissatisfy  the  injudicious,  .while  no  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the 
physician  to  give  satisfaction,  or  vindicate  himself;  and,  by 
raising  prejudice,  hinder  the  good  effect  of  the  medicine,  or, di- 
vert the  patient  from  the  use  of  it. 

And  they  may  (and  whether  they  have  done  so  is  not  unknown) 
vary  from  the  prescription  of  the  physician,  to  impose  upon  him  ; 
and  so,  if  the  medicine  has  a  good  success,  they  can  tell  the  pa- 
tient, that  it  was  not  as  the  physician  prescribed  it,  but  as  they 
have  altered  it  for  the  better,  knowing  his  constitution,  &c.  or,  in 
plain  English,  none  of  his,  but  theirs :  if  it  prove  not  successful, 
they  can  be  silent,  and  by  this  means  arrogate  to  themselves  all 
good  successes,  and  leave  the  other  to  rest  upon  the  physician ; 
which  latter,  by  such  a  practice,  they  may  be  the  authors  of;  so 
that,  at  this  rate,  all  the  reputation  and  success  of  the  physician 
may  be  in  their  power,  and  at  their  mercy.  Such  most  injurious 
and  intolerable  abuses  there  is  reason  to  expect  from  practising - 
apothecaries,  who  are  emulators  of  physicians,  and,  indeed,  no 
better  than  enemies  unto,  and  a  party  against  them ;  as  some  suf* 
ficicntly  discovered  themselves  in  pubiick,  when  time  served,  by 
their  vilifying  aud  disparaging  the  physicians  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Now,  how  much  it  concerns  physicians, 
and  what  reason  they  have  to  take  any  course,  rather  than  so  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  them,  let  the  world  judge. 

They,  that  can  vary  from  the  physician's  prescription  upon  such 
an  account,  may  with  less  dishonesty  do  it  for  saving,  by  leaving- 
out,  in  whole  or  in  part,  some  chargeable  ingredients,  which,  in 
many  compositions,  cannot  be  missed  to  sense,  though  in  reason 
they  cannot  be  abated ;  pretending,  if  it  be  discovered,  that  th^ 
medicines  may  be  more  proper  for  the  patient  without  them.  And, 
as  to  the  goodness  of  their  drugs,  on  which  the  duo  estimation  of 
(heir  rates  depends,  and  which  doth  no  more  appear  to  Qth<iv^<^ 
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thmn  the  rnircasoDableiiess  of  the  rates,  th«y  mnj^  wbelher  ihef 
do,  or  not,  put  off  such  as  are  defectife,  decayed,  impare,  kc. 
mnd,  in  such  respect,  of  little  value.  For,  as  hath  been  said,  ail 
failare  of  success,  or  ill  success,  is  imputed  to  the  physician; 
"whence  it  clearly  may  be  inferred,  how  much  better  satisfaction, 
and  security  against  defcctiTeness  in  medicaments,  there  may  be.in 
dealing  with  the  physician,  than  the  apothecary ;  since  the  perfec- 
tion of  any  medicine  is  of  such  concernment  to  the  success,  which 
is  the  great  interest  of  the  physician  (and  the  more,  while  he  acts 
alone)  unless  he  be  supposed  so  wiiked,  as  to  be  corrupted  to  do 
mischief  to  the  patient;  and,  in  such  case,  the  apothecary,  being 
corrupted,  not  only  when  he  practlseth  himself,  but  when  em- 
ployed under  a  physician,  by  adding  to,  or  altering  what  is  pre. 
scribed,  or  giving  one  thing  for  another,  may  easily  do  the  like 
mischief,  undiscovered,  with  the  great  advantage  of  imputation  to, 
or  reflexion  upon  the  physician. 

For  it  often  falls  out  in  practice,  that  medicaments,  in  them- 
selves safe  and  gentle,  have  rough  and  violent  operations  upon  the 
body,  meeting  with  some  cause  thereof  within ;  and  much  more 
may  stronger  and  churlish  physick  have  the  like,  whichu  physician 
may  sometimes  be  necessitated  to  prescribe,  except  he  will  merely 
trifle  with  the  patient,  and  let  him  die.  Now  a  little  alteration  of 
such  a  medicine  by  the  apothecary  may  be  the  death  of  a  patient;- 
wherein  he  cannot  be  detected,  and,  therefore,  it  must  rest  upon 
the  physician. 

For  avoiding  suspicion,  where  the  physician  may  gain  by  the 
death  of  a  patient,  as  of  a  parent,  wife,  or  relation,  to  whom  he 
may  be  heir,  or  any  other,  by  whuse  death  some  apparent  advan- 
tage may  accrue  to  him  ;  it  hath  been  the  prudence  of  physicians 
to  decline  acting  alone,  though  no  jealousy  or  caution  on  the  part 
of  the  patient  hath  given  occasion  thereof;  and,  by  this  course,  it 
is  in  the  power  of  physicians  to  secure  themselves  from  the  suspi- 
cion, stmi  of  patients,  from  the  practice  of  any  such  wicked  design 
against  them,  whereby  those  may  become  accessary  to  their  death. 
In  other  cases,  upon  consideration  it  may  clearly  appear,  how 
piuch  more  the  life  and  recovery  of  a  patient  is  the  interest  of  a 
physician,  than  of  an  apothecary,  who  only  prepares  the  physick 
lor  the  patient,  by  the  physician's  prescription.  The  apothecary 
piay  lose  a  customer  and  friend,  by  whom,  in  time  to  come,  he  might 
have  made  good  advantage  ;  the  physician  answerably  may  lose  a 
patient  and  friend,  who,  in  reason,  might  have  been  at  least  as  be- 
neficial to  him.  But  this  may  be  the  least  part  of  his  loss,  for,  be. 
sides  this  consideration,  upon  the  death  of  a  person,  especially  of 
note,  esteem,  or  interest  in  the  world,  all  near  relations,  friends, 
and  dependants  take  notice  of,  or  are  inquisitive  after  the  physi. 
4;ian,  and  (though  he  be  of  eminent  general  repute,  yet  except  he 
have  the  happiness  to  be  well  thought  of  among  them,  or  the  ad- 
vantage to  give  them  a  satisfactory  account)  are  ready  to  suspect 
some  want  of  ability  or  judgment  in  him,  to  discern  the  disease, 
or  apply  proper  remedies,  or  some  want  of  care^  consideration^ 
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or  diligence  requisite  to  the  case ;  and  therenpos  to  censure  either 
the  doing,  or  the  omissioa  of  somethiog,  as  dangerous  or  fatal. 
Hereupon  tliey  have  an  aversion  unto,  or  prejudice  against  that 
physician,  for  the  future,  so  as  to  be  inclined  to  make  use  of  any 
Qther,  rather  than  of  him  ;  which  consequence,  upon  the  death  of 
a  piitient,  may  much  more  impair. the  physician's  practice,  than  all 
he  can  be  supposed  to  lose,  by  such  a  particular  patient*  Now 
there  is  no  such  consideration  or  suspicion,  concerning  the  apothe- 
cary (except  any  thing  notorious  be  discovered  against  the  good« 
ness  of  his  medicines)  ;  whence  it  is  seen  amongst  passionately  af- 
fectionate persons,  upon  the  loss  of  children,  near  relations,  or 
dear  friends,  that  they  are  averse  to  the  sight  of  the  physician  that 
took  care  of  them,  though  there  hath  not  been  the  least  ground  or 
cause  in  reason  so  to  be ;  and  yet  the  apothecary  is  in  as  good  es^ 
teem  with  them  as  ever.  Hence,  it  is  rational  to  infer,  that  who^ 
ever  eiigagcth  a  physician  in  an  action,  so  much  against  his  inter- 
est, as  the  being  instrumental  to  procure  the  death  of  any 
person,  must  bid  very  high  for  it;  and  since  his  opportunity  is 
only  while  persons  are  sick  or  taking  physick;  and,  since  it  is  so 
feasible,  towards  persons  in  sickness  or  health,  by  the  ways  and 
artifices  of  poison  to  dispatch  them,  wherein  others  are  more 
versed  than  the  physicians  of  England  were  ever  known  to  be,  and 
Avhich  are  usually  managed  and  dispensed  in  diet,  towards  which, 
a  cook,  butler,  other  servants,  or  any  that  may  be  frequently 
about  the  person,  have  more  opportunity  than  a  physician,  and, 
in  reason,  may  be  corrupted  at  easier  rates,  it  may  be  presumed, 
a  physician  will  not  be  made  use  of  to  such  a  purpose ;  according 
as  there  is  little  extant  in  history,  and  little  reported  of  physicians, 
employed  in  such  work,  which  others  may  so  easily  do,  and  have 
so  frequently  done. 

As  to  the  ri^tes  of  medicines,  if  the  physicians  did  to  all  patients, 
that  do  not  undervalue  them  in  their  fees,  (though  giving  but  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  and  accustomed  rate,  time  out  of  mind  in  Eng- 
land) give  all  the  medicines  of  their  own  preparation  they  should 
need  to  use;  the  condition  of  the, profession  must  be  better,  than 
by  communicating  to  apothecaries,  to  give  them  such  advantages 
against  themselves  as  have  been  set  forth.  Whence  it  is  clear  to 
infer,  at  how  much  cheaper  rates,  a  physician  may  afford  medicaid 
ments,  than  an  apothecary  ;  and,  therefore,  in  all  reason,  suppo^ 
sing  them  to  be  men  of  honesty,  or  understanding  their  own  in^ 
terest,  they  will  do  so.  And,  no  doubt,  the  event  will  shew  it^ 
upon  dealing  with  physicians,  that  take  this  course,  when  the  dif- 
ference shall  appear,  by  comparing  the  charges,  upon  entertain^ 
ing  such  a  physician  alone,  with  what  hath  been  usual,  upon  mak« 
ing  use  of  a  physician  and  apothecary  both  together,  in  like  cases ; 
or  upon  making  use  of  an  apothecary  alone,  whereby,  ihany  caiw 
not  but  think,  that  great  matters  must  be  saved  ;  whereas,  if  the 
medicines  brought  in  by  him  amount  to  ten  shillings,  he  may  get 
little  short  of  a  physician's  fee ;  but  how  much  they  multiply,  and 
ply  the  patient  with  medicines,  in  such  cases^  is  ordinarily  seen; 
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and, a  physician,  that  liath  no  end  in  fa^onr  of  the  a~pothecaiy, 
may  do  the  work  with  that  which  amonnts  to  far  the  least  part  of 
what  is  usually  obtruded  in  such  cases ;  and,  though  he  receive 
some  foes,  yet  may  be  less  chargeable  to  the  patient,  than  any 
apothecary  entertained,  as  well  as  more  satisfactory  to  all  such  ai 
allow  more  ability  to  a  physician,  in  his  profession,  than  to  an 
apothecary. 

It  may  be  an  objection  against  the  course  of  physicians  prcpar- 
ing  medicines  for  their  own  peculiar  use,  that  it  will  cut  off  all 
free  communication  between  physicians,  and  render  consultations 
insigniiicant.  To  this,  may  be^  answered,  that  those  physicians 
engat^ed  in  this  work,  between  whom  there  was  a  good  under- 
standing and  a  free  communication  formerly,  may  as  freely  com- 
municate uiM>n  their  peculiar  preparations;  or,  at  least  such  ac- 
count of  them  maybe  given,  as  shall  be  sufficient  for  judgment, 
\f  hcther  they  be  proper  in  the  particiihir  ease  before  them,  or  not. 
But  it  is  not  to.be  expected,  that  all  the  considerable  physicians 
should  engage  in  this  course,  some  bein<;  in  full  practice,  in  com- 
bination or  conjunction  with  apothecaries,  from  whom  it  is  not  to 
be  expected,  they  should  trouble  themselves  about  preparing  me- 
dicines; and  some  depending  upon  apothecaries,  to  bring  them 
into  notice  and  acquaintance;  who  must  therefore  comply  with 
them  not  only  in  writing  bills  to  their  best  advantage,  but  also,  as 
occasion  serves,  enter  on  their  leavings  of  practice,  and  perhaps 
consult  with  them,  li}  such  cases,  indeed,  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect,  that  any  physician  should  communicate  a  peculiar  prepa- 
ration of  his  own  to  another,  that  can  make  no  use  of  it  but  by 
divulging  it  to  an  apothecary.  But,  as  to  consultation,  it  may  he 
said,  that  any  such  physicians,  meeting,  may  proceed  upon  the 
shop  medicines  to  as  good  advantage,  as  formerly  ;  neither  is  any 
physician,  that  prepares  his  own  medicines,  the  less  able,  to  bo 
sure,  to  write  bills  to  apothecaries,  but  rather  the  more,  in  that 
respect,  as  far  as  he  is  free  thereto. 

There  remains  one  grand  objection,  that  this  course  of  physi- 
cians making  their  own  medicines  must  ruin  the  apothecaries,  who 
are  numerous,  and  a  company  of  the  city  of  London,  incorporated 
by  charter:  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  apothecaries 
are  become  so  numerous  in  the  city  of  i^ondon,  very  probably, 
upon  encouragement,  by  the  advantages  taken  against  p!?y- 
sicians,  to  practise  themselves ;  and  against  patients  or  customers 
to  set  as  high  prices  as  they  please.  And  it  is  easily  granted,  that, 
without  such  courses,  a  great  part  of  them  cannot  subsist.  Whereas 
it  may  be  said  of  all  the  physicians  in  London,  having  any  legal 
right  to  practise,  that  they  might  live  well  on  their  practice,  in 
the  old  course  of  writing  bills  to  apothecaries,'  were  it  not  for  the 
practising  apothecaries,  and  other  empiricks.  However,  the  nu- 
merousness  of  apothecaries  doth  not  justify  illegal  and  injurious 
advantages  taken  against  physicians,  no  more  than  the  numerous- 
ness  of  necessitous  persons  doth  their  indirect  and  unwarrantable 
courses  of  living;  during  which,  the  present  course  of  writing  all 
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in  bills  to  apothecaries  must  ruin  the  phjsicians,  whose  education 
doth  cost  a  good  estate  or  stock,  and  a  great  part  of  the  time  of 
their  lives,  before  they  can  arrive  to  get  any  thing;  and  who  in 
Xiondon  are  a  society  incorporated  by  charter,  having  that  charter 
and  other  privileges  established  by  acts  of  parliament,  as  the  au- 
thority or  privilege  of  them  and  others,  to  practise  elsewhere,  de- 
pends upon  the  charters  and  privileges  of  the  universities,  which 
are  also  established  by  acts  of  parliament ;  so  that,  for  a  legal  es- 
tablishment, the  apothecaries  can  no  ways  vie  with  the  physicians* 
And  as  to  the  merits  of  the  cause,  and  equity,  let  it  be  considered, 
that  the  physicians  did  part  with,  and  freely  allow  one  part  of 
their  profession,  to  be  exercised  by  others,  yet  never  quitted  the 
right  of  exercising  that  also  themselves  ;  whence,  as  elsewhere,  so 
in  England,  it  hath  been  always  free  (and  the  law  expresly  allows 
it,  and  there  is  an  express  reserve  in  the  apothecaries  charter  to 
that  effect)  for  physicians  to  exercise  their  art  in  all  its  parts. 
That,  upon  this,  advantage  is  taken  by  apothecaries  to  invade  the 
whole,  by  giving  advice,  as  well  as  making  and  selling  medicines ; 
and  so  by  consequence,  if  the  physicians  should  not  resume  the 
other,  they  themselves  must  be  ruined,  upon  the  abuses  and  ad- 
vantages taken  against  them  before  set  forth;  and  it  will  soon  ap- 
pear, whether  it  be  not  more  equal,  that  the  physicians  should  pre- 
serve themselves  by  recovery  of  their  own,  than  the  others  by  in- 
vading theirs,  and  getting  ail  from  them ;  to  which  the  former  have 
all  the  right,  and  the  latter  none  at  all. 

But,  supposing  such  a  course  universally  taken  up,  of  physicians 
making  their  own  medicines  of  importance,  for  their  use  in, prac- 
tice, a  ruining  of  apothecaries  would  not  necessarily  follow  ;  they 
would  yet  practise  upon  the  meaner  sort,  and  perhaps  many  others, 
whom,  for  want  of  judgment,  they  would,  by  their  canting  and 
ostentation,  and  by  raising  prejudice  against  physicians,  draw  into 
a  better  opinion  of  themselves ;  besides  the  trade  of  their  shops. 
But,  because  such  practice  of  theirs  must  be  gained  by  falser  sug- 
gestions, upon  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  people,  and  is 
illegal,  and  may  do  more  mischief  than  good  in  the  kingdom,  this 
answer  is  not  to  be  accounted  satisfactory ;  therefore,  it  is  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  that  though  the  making  of  all  medicines  for  his 
own  flse  in  his  practice  do  of  right  belong  to  a  physician  ;'  jct  no 
such  thing  hath  been  here  absolutely  propounded  or  intended; 
but  only,  of  some  choice  ones  of  great  importance  and  efficacy, 
and  so  many  as  may  secure  the  practice  of  physick  to  the  physi- 
cians, which  may  be  far  the  least  part  of  what  there  will  be  occa- 
sion to  use  in  the  whole  practice  of  a  physician.  And  so  (besides 
the  sale  of  shop-medicines,  not  only  by  retail,  but  wholesale, 
whereby,  it  is  known  many  have  gotten  great  estates,  without  dis- 
pelling physicians  bills)  all  other  medicines  directed  by  physicians 
may  be  had  of  apothecaries ;  who,  according  as  they  approve  them- 
selves fair  and  faithful  to  physicians,  will  have  the  more  further- 
ance in  this  kind  from  them.  For  what  was  said  before,  of  teach- 
ing medicines  and  vehicles  to  patients,  was  intended  to  shew^  bow 
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a  phyvician,  if  he  were  put  to  it,  might  go  through  in  a  care  with* 
out  an  apothecary,  notwithstanding  which,  It  is  free  for  him  to 
prescribe  all  such  medicines  to  any  apothecary  that  he  is  satisfied 
in.  And  it  is  far  from  the  intention  hereof  to  brand  all  apothe. 
caries,  many  of  whom  are  allowed  to  be  honest  and  conscientioiis, 
as  well  as  eminently  able  and  skilfal  in  their  profession,  and  snch 
as  may  be  trusted  by  physicians ;  any  of  whom,  as  they  appear  to 
be  such,  for  all  that  hath  been  said,  may  have  as  much  to  do  m 
their  own  proper  worlc  and  trade,  as  formerly,  or  within  a  small 
proportion,  while  physicians  engage  no  farther,  in  giving  any 
thing  of  their  own  preparation,  than  the  practice  of  apolhecarlef 
hath  necessitated  them  unto.  And  even,  as  to  those  medicaments 
io  be  prepared  by  physicians,  they  also  may  be  lodged  with  such 
apothecaries,  to  be  used  by  the  physician's  prescription,  or  allow- 
ance, and  not  otherwise  (for  preyenting  misapplication  by  such  as 
are  ignorant  of  them,  and  ill  success,  or  failure  of  success  there- 
upon, to  the  detriment  of  the  patients,  and  undue  defamation  of 
the  medicines)  and  Tended  at  such  rates,  as  may  make  him  a  sayer 
(which  onght  to  satisfy  him,  since  concealment  is  his  design)  and 
the  apothecary  a  reasonable  gainer,  and  yet  not  be  burthensone 
to  the  patient.  By  which  means,  when  there  is  a  good  understanding 
between  the  physician  and  the  apothecary,  and  no  cause  or  proTo« 
cation  given,  there  need  be  no  notice  taken  to  the  patient  of  any 
such  medicine  of  the  physician's  preparation  administered,  but  all 
things  may  be  supposed  prepared  by  the  apothecary.  And  this 
transaction,  between  such  physicians  and  apothecaries  as  shall  agree 
upon  it,  will  bring  this  whole  affair  into  as  good  a  condition  for  tho 
benefit  of  the  latter,  as  to  their  own  work  and  trade,  as  ever  it 
was  heretofore,  when  they  kept  within  their  own  bounds,  and  as 
of  right  it  ought  to  be:  And,  therefore,  should  seem  very  desir. 
able,  and  readily  to  be  embraced  by  them,  for  avoiding  greater 
incouTeniencies  and  disadvantages,  which  by  transcending  their 
bounds,  and  undertaking  above  their  capacities,  while  they  inju* 
riously  invade  the  rights  of  the  physicians,  they  may  most  justly 
1i)ring  upon  themselves. 


A     POSTSCRIPT. 

This  discourse  was  written  above  five  years  since,  not  in  any 

kaste  to  be  made  publick,  but  to  give  vent  tOy  and  discharge  the 

mind  of  the  author  of  some  working  thoughts,  wherewith  it  was 

frequently  occupied,  by  occasion  of  what  he  had  long  observed, 

and  could  not  but  take  notice  of,  tending  to  the  ruin  of  the  pro« 

fession  of  physick,  by  the  practice  and  designs  of  the  apothecaries, 

if  they  should  hold  on  the  course  they  have  used  these  many  years, 

and  nothing  should  be  done  to  undeceive  the  world  concerning 

and  their  actings,  to  the  disadvantage  of  physicians.     It  was 

satisfaction  of  mind,  to  make  out,  in  any  rational  deduction 

»kerence  of  things^  what  had  so  much  ea^rcised  and  taken  ii|i 
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his  thoughts,  though  it  were  but  to  lie  by,  or  be  communicated  to 
private  friends  at  most :  And,  there  being  at  first  little  thought  or 
inclination  to  publish  what  was  so  conceived  in  writing,  the  plague 
and  the  fire  did  successively  for  a  long  time  after  divert  from  any 
such  thoughts.  If  an  account  be  demanded,  why  this  discourse 
comes  forth  in  publick  at  this  time  ?  There  shall  no  necessity  of  it 
be  pleaded,  as  the  manner  is  with  some  authors,  to  make  the  world 
believe  them,  upon  some  account  or  other,  necessitated  to  publish 
their  works  :  Neither  shall  fmportunity  of  friends  be  insisted  Hpofi^ 
though  something  in  that  kind  might  be  alledged.  And,  if  the 
author  may  be  believed,  it  was  no  design  of  private  advantage  by 
gaining  profit  or  credit,  that  induced  him  tb  the  publishing  hereof. 
They  have  been  far  different  ways,  and  especially  compliance  with 
apothecaries,  that  have  been  in  use  hitherto,  to  improve  a  physi- 
cian's practice :  And  therefore  this,  in  reason,  may  be  a  course 
to  ruin  it ;  except  he  ba  one  that  hath  the  advantage  of  some  re« 
putation  for  approved  ability  and  honesty,  attended  with  some 
considerable  success*  AH  that  the  author  alledgeth,  for  this  pub- 
lication, is,  that  the  causes  exciting  and  provoking  him  to  exer- 
cise his  thoughts  this  way,  and  to  put  the  same  in  writing,  con- 
tinuing and  increasing  (that  is,  the  invasion  of  the  practice  of  phy- 
sick  by  apothecaries,  and  their  actings  to  the  prejudice  of  physi* 
cians)  begat  a  presumption  in  his  weak  judgment,  that  such  a  dis- 
course as  this  might  do  some  right  to  the  profession  of  physicky 
and  might  give  occasion  to  physicians  of  acting  somewhat  towards 
the  securing  of  it  from  utter  ruin,  especially  while  it  might  be  co- 
incident with  the  honour  of  the  ^rt,  by  improvement  of  that  pari 
which  concerns  the  preparation  of  medicines ;  without  prostituting 
or  exposing  what  they  may  attain  thereby,  to  those  that  have  no 
right  to  make  such  advantage  thereof,  as  hitherto  they  have  done 
against  physicians,  upon  their  communications  to  them  on  the  behalf 
of  patients.  Another  presumption  was,  that  it  might  undeceive 
the  people,  in  reference  to  tl^e  supposed  advantages  of  good  re- 
ceived, or  charges  saved,  by  making  use  of  such  apothecaries  in 
place  of  physicians,  as  take  upon  them  to  practise  physick. 

It  hath  been  far  from  the  intention  of  the  discourse  to  hinder 
apothecaries,  much  less  to  ruin  them,  if  that  were  possible,  in  the 
trade  that  they  have  any  right  to  exercise;  that  is,  the  making  and 
sale  of  medicines ;  or  to  advantage  the  practice  of  physick,  by  the 
jale  of  any  of  the  physician^s  own  preparation.  But,  according  to 
what  was  before  expressed,  to  give  occasion  to  physicians  to  con- 
sider how  much  it  concerns  them,  in  this  age,  to  endeavour  the  in- 
vention of  better  than  the  shop-medicines  (towards  which  their 
own  exercise  and  experience,  in  the  preparation,  will  give  gre^i 
advantage)  and  reserve  them  to  themselves,  ^at  they  may  have 
something  more  than  any  apothecaries  ckn  pretend  to  be  masters 
of,  in  order  to  improve  the  art,  as  well  as  secure  the  practice  to 
themselves ;  which,  by  this  means,  is  both  lawful  and  fair  for 
them  to  do.  And  though  it  be  free  for  them  to  be  so  furnished  as  to 
be  able  to  go  through  with  any  cure  without  employing  an  apothe- 
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cairy,  as  the  apothecaries  do  without  physicians,  yet  ihis  is  Tiotiii« 
fisted  upon,  except  in  case  of  just  proYocation,  or  necessitating 
thereto:  Otherwise,  the  hinderance  of  the  apothecaries,  in  the 
trade  that  of  right  belongs  unto  them,  may  be  inconsiderable,  or  ia 
a  small  proportion,  according  to  what  is  offered  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  precedent  discourse ;  and  that  it  should  be  any  at  all,  is 
but  what  they  have  deservedly  bronght  upon  themselres. 

As  to  empiricks  swarming  so  numerously  in  the  city  of  London, 
and  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  hath  not  been  the  work  of  the 
discourse  to  animadTcrt  upon  them  ;  because,  though  many  of 
them  may  be  less  fit  to  be  tolerated  in  the  practice  of  physick  than 
lome  apothecaries,  yctlheir  practice  is  more  obvious  to  publick 
notice;  and  they,  having  no  such  relation  to  physicians  as  apo- 
thecaries have,  are  in  no  such  capacity  of  betraying  any  trust 
committed  unto  them  by  physicians  (which  the  communication  of 
their  practice  to  apothecaries,  in  the  nature  of  it,  is)  or  of  fighting 
against  physicians  with  their  own  weapons. 

Id  the  discourse  there  hath  been  no  affectation  of  stile  or  lan- 
guage, only  an  endeavour  after  expressions  adequate  to  the  things 
intended.  Neither  hath  there  been  any  strict  observation  of  me- 
thod ;  whence  some  things  or  passages,  in  effect  the  same,  are 
more  than  once,  upon  several  occasions,  brought  in  ;  but  all,  in 
this  kind,  amounts  not  to  so  n)uch,  as  to  carry  an  appearance  of 
a  designed  inlargement.  If  the  main  intention  thereof  proTe 
grounded,  and  of  any  good  importance  to  be  publickly  taken  no- 
tice of;  the  defects,  or  faults,  are  presumed  not  to  be  more,  or 
greater,  than  a  candid  reader  may  connive  at,  or  pardon. 
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REGISTRY   OR   REMEMBRANCER   OF    ALL  X>EEDS 
AND  INCUMBllANCES  OF  REAL  ESTATES, 

To  be  had  in  every  County,  most  necossnry  and  advantageous,  as  well  forSelleri 

and  Borrowers,  as  Purchasers  and  Lenders. 

1*0  the  Advance  of  Credit,  and. ihc  general  Good,  without  Prejudice  to  anr  ho- 
nest-minded person,   moit  humbly  offered    to    consideration. 

By  NICHOLAS  PHILPOT,  of  New-Inn,  Oxford. 
Printed  by  W.  Hall,  for  Richard  Davis,  1671.     Quarto,  containing  ten  Pages. 

ITT  is  most  apparent,  that  fraud  and  deceit  increases  continuallj; 
-■-  for  remedy  whereof,  there  have  been  many  wholesome  laws 
made,  which  are  no  sooner  published,  than  evaded  by  some  new 
contrived  artifice. 
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Until  27  Elis.  no  provision  was  made  against  fraudulent  con- 
Yeyances,  and  then,  that  mischief  being  grown  high,  was  a  most 
excellent  law  enacted  to  remedy  it ;  without  which  none  durst  pur- 
chase, and  consequently  none  could  sell  lands  in  those  days,  as  it 
is  evident  l)y  the  great  number  of  cases  controverted  therein. 

Yet,  notwithsta  :ding  the  well  penning  of  that  statute,  and  the 
learned  expositions  upon  it,  this  law  is  not,  at  all  times,  able  to 
suppress  or  avoid  a  fraud,  subtly  contriyed,  as  by  payment  of  mo- 
ney,  or  giving  security  in  publick,  and  then  repaying  or  restoring 
it  in  private,  or  the  like ;  but,  if  a  publick  registry,  or  remem- 
brance of  all  conveyances  and  incumbrances  on  real  estates,  were 
settled  in  each  county,  all  mischiefs  and  inconveniencies  whatso- 
ever, by  precedent  grants  and  incumbrances,  would  be  prevented 
to  purchasers  and  creditors,  unless  it  were  by  their  own  wilful 
neglect;  and,  }t90y  they  are  deceived  by  themselves^  and  none 
else. 

The  usefulness,  and  benefit  to  all  his  majesty's  subjects^  of  what 
is  proposed,  appears,  and  is  demonstrable  in  nothing  more,  than 
the  vast  number  of  suits  and  actions  in  the  Courts  at  Westminster,  . 
arising  merely  by  reason  of  precedent  and  concealed  incumbraq- 
ees,  which  have,  and  daily  do  waste  and  consume  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  such  as  are  concerned  in  them  ;  and  two  parts  in  three, 
at  least,  of  all  suits  touching  real  estates,  depending  in  Westmin* 
ster-Hall,  are  sprung  from  this  mischief. 

To  instance  partieulilr  examples  of  persons  deceiving,  and  de* 
ceived  in  this  kind,  is  not  necessary,  it  being  so  epidemical  and 
obvious,  nor  can  be  mentioned'  without  scandal  to  such  as  are 
guilty  therein;  yet,  to  satisfy  curiosity,  1  could  vouch  and  jus- 
tify, within  the  circuit  of  the  small  county  wherein- 1  live,  to  the 
value  of  above  forty  thousand  pounds,  at  least,  of  them  at  this  time 
in  being ;  and,  1  presume,  there  are  very  ff^w,  who  are  acquainted 
with  dealings  in  the  world,  that  cannot  demonstrate  too  many  sad 
Instances  of  the  like  kind,  in  their  own  respective  countries. 

The  terror  of  this  mischief  a£frights  persons,  who  have  money  to 
lend  unto  those  that  want  it,  and  occasions  the  demanding  of  too 
unreasonable  securities,  which  inforces  men  to  engage  their  friends, 
as  well  as  their  lands,  to  satisfy  scrupulous  lenders;  and  hath  so 
far  weakened  credit,  a*s  that  a  lender,  in  these  days,  will  rather  set 
at  five  per  cent,  to  a  city  goldsmith,  or  scrivener,  upon  a  tiote  of 
his  hand,  than  at  six  to  a  country  gentleman  on  his  mortgage,  judg- 
ment, or  statute,  and  with  a  prudent  foresight  too  ;  for,  in  the 
one  case,  if  his  security  proves  defective,  he  spends,  perhaps,  all 
he  hath  to  endeavour  the  recovery  of  it ;  and,  in  the  other,  being' 
out  of  hopes,  he  is  freed  from  further  trouble  or,  charge,  and  sits 
down  by  his  first  loss. 

As  the  discovery  of  precedent  incumbrances  would  be  to  the 
great  benefit,  safety,  and  satisfaction  of  purchasers  and  lenders ; 
so  would  it  prove  no  less  advantageous  to  borrowers  and  sellers, 
hy  giving  them  credit  to  raise  money  on  sale,  or  engagement  of 
^eir  lands,  as  occQiSion  requires,  witiiout  drawing  in  (and  thereby 
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often  ruining)  their  friends  to  be  engaged  with  them ;  or  giting 
general  sccaritics  by  jadgm^ts,  statutes,  and  recognisances,  whick 
attach  their  whole  estates,  and  make  them  uncapable  of  selling  or 
disposing  any  part  of  it,  upon  what  emergent  occaaons  soerer; 
this  as  to  th«  sober  and  circumspect  debtors. 

Then,  as  fbr  the  young  gallants^  who  know  no  more  of  attain- 
ing  to  estates,  than  the  deriTation  of  their  descent,  and,  at  sixteen 
years  old,  hop  to  the  Uni?ersity,  then,  at  nineteen,  flj  to  Loo- 
don,  where,  by  oncand- twenty,  their  nncnrdled  brains  crapora* 
ting  into  froth  and  air,  they,  like  young  jackdaws,  are  enfmi. 
chised  into  the  society  of  the  old  rooks  of  the  dtjj  who,  hariag 
discovered  their  warm  nests  in  the  country,  soon  lead  them  into  tk 
snares  and  lime- twigs  of  judgments  and  statutes.  The  prindpal 
means  of  their  delivery  and  preservation  will  be  a  timely  discovery 
of  their  first  engagement,  which  the  thing  proposed  will  effect;  for, 
when  once  the  incumbrance  they  create  is  discovered,  bj  the  entcy 
of  it  in  their  own  country ^«  without  which  no  considerable  sum 
will  be  raised,  then  the  parent,  if  living,  is  fairly  forewarned  to 
check  the  son's  prodigality  ;  if  otherwise,  the  nnthrift  will  be  ia« 
forced  to  discharge  his  old  engagement  before  his  new  will  bt  ts» 
ken ;  and  the  very  apprehenuon  of  discovery  will  cause  many  to 
forbear  those  follies,  which,  though  subject  unto,  thej  abhor  to 
have  known. 

When  all  estate  is  once  .involved  in  unfathomed  incumbrances, 
then  it  creates  suits  upon  suits,  the  expence  whereof  soon  devours 
all,  without  either  satisfying  the  creditors,  or  leaving  any  thing  to 
remain  for  the  debtor. 

It  is  Ycry  observable  how  the  state  and  condition  of  the  seller 
alters  the  rate  and  quickness  of  the  sale. 

If  a  person,  reputed  to  be  indebted,  or  engaged,  offers  land  to 
sell,  none  will  adventure  to  deal,  for  fear  of  precedent  incumbran- 
ces, unless  it  be  upon  very  great  advantages  of  an  under  ralue,  ia 
regard  of  the  danger  ;  when  as  a  man,  void  of  that  prejudice,  may 
soon  sell  at  the  uttermost  value. 

There  are  persons  who  drive  a  trade  in  brokerage  of  money, 
whose.course  is  this :  Upon  the  application  of  a  borrower,  he  finds 
out  the  money,  proposes  the  security,  and  names  himself  for  one. 
This  double  kindness  obtains  a  bountiful  reward  out  of  the  sum, 
and,  likewise,  undoubted  counter-security,  not  only  against  this 
engagement,  but  also  all  others  in  future,  for  my  broker  intends 
not  to  desert  his  fresh  man  so.  Then,  for  his  general  indemnity, 
he  takes  a  lusty  prerious  judgment  of  his  friend,  asmor^  conceal- 
able  than  a  statute,  and,  upon  the  credit  of  it,  makes  new  sup- 
])Jies,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  requires.*  When  the  old  debt 
is  called  in,  as  it  must  be  once  a  }ear,  he  engages  a.new,  taking 
up  so  much  more  money  as  will  supply  the  present  occasions  of  the 
borrower,  and  reward  the  broking-surety.  If  the  principal  and 
his  co-engaged  country  securities,  these  things  being  reciprocal  be- 
twixt them,  prove  slack  or  defective,  whereby  the  broking  bonds- 
BfHin  is  hardly  set  upon,  he  resolves  to  submit  to  the  law,  and  takes 
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^p  his  quarters  ia  the  Fleet  or  Marshaisees ;  and  then,  to  extend 
iiis  judgment,  to  gain  some  part,  of  recompence  for  being  undone 
by  his  kindness  to  his  friend,  whose  esfate  is  far  -short  to  recom. 
.pensfe  his  damage,  although  he 'was  never  worth  a  groat  more  than 
what  he  got  by  these  means.  My  application  is,  that,  if  these 
judgments  came  to  be  entered,  persons  of.  subsequent  concernment 
would  come  to  the  discovery  of  them,  and  thereby  avoid,  of  be 
•dmely  relieved  against  them.  •  ^ 

The  difficulty  to  borrow  money  proceeds  not  from  its  scarcity, 
but  the  diffidence  of  good  security  ;  for  it  is  generally  known,  that 
those  who  need  it  not,  and  have  estates,  may  borrow  what  they 
please  on  easy  terms,  when  as  persons  in  debt  cannot  procure  it 
without  much  trouble  and  charge. 

If  moneyed' men  could  safely  deal  in  purchases  or  -mortgages  of 
lands,  the  obs&uction  whereof  is  only  concealed  and  undiscover- 
able  incumbrances,  they  would  not'  keep  their  treasure  lying  by 
them  without  profit  to  themselves,  or  use  to  the  publick,  but  set 
it  abroad  to  benefit ;  and  none,  who  are  owners  of  land,  could 
want  m6ney,  at  any  thne^  to  serve  their  occasions.  This  would 
promote  trade  and  commerce  betwixt  all  men. 

The  too  frequent  and  abominable  villainy  of  forging,  erasing, 
altering,  and  antedating  of  conveyances,  wouM  be  wholly  pre- 
vented by  the  means  of  this  registry. 

It  will  very  much  assist  e^^ecu  tors  to  discover  their  testators  debts 
of  record,  whereby,  to  know  how  to  make  due  administration  with 
safety  to  themselves. 

Objections  may  be  made,  which,  though  weak  in  themselves, 
yet  some  may  think  them  fit  to  receive  an  answer :  As 

1.  The  matter  proposed  would  discover  men's  estates  to  their 
prejudice,  their  debts  would  be  made- known,  and  so  their  credit 
and  reputation  weakened ;  and  others,  who  desire  to  conceal  their 
fortunes,  would  be  discovered  to  the  world,  and  thereby  liable  to 
taxes  and  burthensome  offices,  which  now  the^^  avoid. 

Answer,  As  to  the  first,  the  support  of  credit  and  repute,  by 
having  poverty  undiscovered,  is  like  the  concealing  of  a  wound  till 
it  comes  to  an  uncurable  ulcer ;  and  the  effects  of  it  can  never  re- 
cover the  patient,  but  will  at  last  destroy  him,  and  deceive  all  who 
trust  in  him. 

As  for  the  other,  it  is  most  just  and  equitable,  that  they  should 
bear  and  undergo  taxes  and  burthens  proportionable  to  their  es- 
tates,.  and  not  lay  it  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  are  of  less 
ability. 

^d  Ob.  It  would  give  opportunities  to  pick  holes,  and  find  out 
defects  in  men's  conveyances. 

Answer  1.  Many  persons,  having  once  gotten  a  possession,  hold 
by  wrong,  on  pretence  of  conveyances  which  they  have  not,  occa- 
sioning many  suits  for  discovery  thereof ;  which  need  not  be,  if  the 
publick  registry  did  demonstrate  it. 

2.  The  registering  may  be  brief  and  short,  sotting  forth  the  ef- 
fect of  the  conveyance.     Besides,  scarce  any  in  these  days  do  sell 
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or  grant  land,  without  keeping  an  exact  copj  or  counterpart,  by 
which  defects,  in  case  there  be  anj,  will  more  appear,  than  it  can 
do  by  the  registry. 

Sd  Ob»  It  would  put  purchasers  to  an  unnecessary  trouble  and 
charge. 

Ansuer.  The  charge  will  be  inconsiderable  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion they  receive,  by  being  freed  from  the  danger  of  precedent  ti. 
ties ;  and  the  trouble  cannot  be  much,  when  an  office  for  the  pur- 
pose is  kept  in  the  shire-town,  or  chief  city  of  the  county. 

There  is  yet  another  objection,  which,  though  perhaps  it  will 
not  be  openly  owned,  yet  may  covertly  prove  more  obatructive 
than  all  the  rest ;  and  that  is,  the  growing  students  of  the  law,  who 
observe,  with  admiration,  the  vast  wealth  and  honour  acquired  by 
their  predecessors  in  their  functions,  may  see  cause  of  despairing 
the  like  to  themselves,  if  this  preventive  remedy  is  set  on  foot 
But  the  genuine  and  candid  exposition  of  the  law's  use  and  inten- 
tion, forbids  all  contradiction  of  what  tends  to  the  publick  tran. 
qnillity  and  welfare ;  and,  therefore,  I  hope,  there  needs  not  mudi 
to  be  said  in  confutation  of  what  will  not  be  publickly  asserted.— 
And  this  I  dare  aver  that  many  learned  lawyers  have  been  deceived 
in  their  purchases,  by  precedent  titles  of  the  yery  money  which  thef 
got  in  controverting  the  like  cases  for  their  clients. 

Having  thus  far  discoursed  of  the  great  benefit,  and,  indeed,  ab. 
iolute  necessity  of  what  is  proposed,  I  shall  add  my  conjectures 
of  an  order,  manner,  and  likewise  the  charge  in  execution  of  thi 
business  in  hand. 

1.  That  the  registry  be  kept  in  the  shire-town,  or  chief  city  o£ 
each  county,  and  all  incountics  of  cities  and  towns,  saving  soms 
great  cities  particularly  to  be  mentioned,  be  included  within  the  out 
county,  it  being  not  worth  the  attendance  for  some  incounties 
alone. 

2.  That  the  entry  of  each  deed,  grant,  fine,  common  recovery, 
will,  and  conveyance  be  in  large  books  of  royal  paper  bound,  which 
are  more  durable  than  parchment,  and  to  contain  only  the  date, 
parties  names,  consideration,  lands  granted,  to  whom,  for  what 
term  or  estate,  what  uses,  upon  what  conditions  or  limitations, 
and  the  endorsement  or  subscription  of  witnesses,  omitting  all 
other  covenants ;  and  this  is  to  be  done  briefly  and  concisely,  only 
the  lands  granted  to  be  full  and  at  large,  for  expedition. sake;  tht 
purchaser  may  bring  an  abstract  with  him,  which  being  compared 
and  examined  by  the  register,  and  the  deed  signed  by  him,  the  entry 
piay  be  made  by  the  abstract. 

3.  If  the  deed  contains  lands  in  several  counties,  then  an  entry 
to  be  made  in  each  county,  as  to  so  much  as  lies  within  the  same. 

4.  As  for  judgments,  statutes,  and  recognisances,  to  be  briefly 
entered  with  their  dates,  number,  rolls,  and  courts  where  record- 
ed,  in  such  and  so  many  counties,  as  the  cognisor's  lands  do  lie  in; 
and,  in  case  of  subsequent  purchases,  then  where,  when,  and  ai 
often  as  such  purchases  shall  be  made,  for  the  discovery  whereof; 
the  creditor  or  purchaser  is  to  take  care  at  his  perilt 
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5.  As  for  copyhold  estates,  they  are  always  conveyed  openly  in 
the  Lord's  court,  by  way  of  surrender,  and  therefore  need  no  other 
discoTery ;  but,  in  case  of  leases  made,  or  terms  granted  by  deed 
of  copyhold  estates,  by  the  Lord's  lycense,  or  otherwise',  those  to 
be  registered. 

6.  This  registering  not  to  be  used  as  binding  evidence  of  the  ma. 
king  or  execution  of  any  deed  (in  regard  it  is  done  at  the  instanco 
of  the  grant,  in  the  granter's  absence)  but  only  to  serre  for  a  dis- 
covery of  it  to  such  as  shall  be  concernedly     , 

7.  To  the  end  the  present  generation  may  reap  soma  benefit  of 
this  work,  that  all  deeds,  assurances,  and  real  incumbrances^  made 
or  created  since  the  year  1660,  be  registered  within  a  year,  at  tho 
peril  of  the  grantees  or  cognisees  being  postponed. 

8.  That  all  other  registries  be  made  within  four  months  after  the 
date,  and  then  to  be  effectual  as  from  the  date,  at  the  peril  of  be. 
ing  postponed  to  all  intervening  before  it  is  r'egistered,  but  not  to 
be  forecluded  of  registering  at  any  time,  running  the  hazard  of 
postponing.  And  if  any  will  so  far  rely  upon  his  security,  and  his 
granter  or  cognisor's  integrity,  without  registering  it,  to  stand  good 
against  all  but  creditors  and  purchasers. 

9.  That  an  exact  alphabet  be  kept  of  all  the  granters  and  cog^ 
nisors  names,  with  their  titles  and  additions,  and  the  number  or 
folio  wherein  their  art  is  registered.  And,  in -regard  some  persons 
are  called  by  several  sirnames,  with  alteration  of  title  and  addition, 
that,  for  better  assurance,  another  alphabet  be  kept  of  the  names 
of  the  towns  and  places  wherein  the  lands  granted  do  lie,  for  both 
these  alphabets  together  must  be  infallible. 

10.  As  for  fees  of  the  office:  Every  entry,  not  exceeding  three 
sheets,  each  sheet  containing  twelve  lines,  and  eight  words  in  every 
line,  two  shillings,  and  for  every  sheet  exceeding,  six  pence. 

For  the  alphabeting  of  each  entry,  six  pence. 

For  a  search  and  sight  of  the  entry,  for  every  ten  years,  five 
shillings ;  and,  if  for  any  less  number  of  years,  eight  pence  for 
each  year. 

For  copies  of  every  sheet  written  as  aforesaid,  six  pence. 


A  TREATISE 

CONCERNING  REGISTERS  TO  BE  MADE  OF  ES- 
TATES,  BONDS,  BILLS,  &c. 

With    Reasons    against    such   Registers. 

By  the  Honourable  Mr.  WIIXIAM  PIERREPOINT.  MS. 

THE   expences,  concerning  such  registers,  would  be  tinsup* 
portable  to  tie  subjects  of  this  kingdom ;  their  charges  for 
the  first  year  (by  being  compelled  to  register  their  deeds  made  in, 

lis 
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times  past)  woald  be  above  six.hundred  thousands,  and'  aboT« 
two-hundred  thousand  pounds,  for  every  year  for  the  time  to 
come. 

And  such  hath  been  the  carelessness  (if  not  worse)  of  trustees, 
widows,  their  second,  or  other  husbands,  guardians  of  orphans, 
sequestrators,  and  other  plunderers,  in  the  late  times  of  troubles, 
concerning  deeds  which  came  into  their  hands,  as  not  in  one  es^ 
tate  of  twenty,  but  some  defect  inlaw  would  be  found  therein,  if 
every  person  might  peruse  their  deeds,  as  all  might  do,  if  they 
were  recorded. 

Many  now  quietly  enjoy  their  lands,  chief  rents,  and  other  jnst 
profits  out  of  the  lands  of  other  persons  ;  because,  it  is  believed, 
they  have  good  deed**  to  shew  for  them,  and  questionless  their  an- 
cestors, or  those  under  whom  they  claim,  had  such  deeds ;  many 
have  intircd  their  manors,  by  several  purchases  and  exchanges  from 
freeholders,  within  their  said  manors,  and  thereby  made  jgreat  im- 
provements ;  some  deeds  are  lost,  registers  would  discover  the 
wants  of  those  deeds,  many  hundreds  of  persons  would  thereby 
lose  their  lands,  chief  rents,  and  just  profits  out  of  the  lands  of 
other  persons,  and  have  their  inclosed  grounds  thrown  open  to 
commons. 

Creditors  lend  their  monies  on  judgments,  statutes,  recognisan- 
ces, mortgages,  bonds,  or  bills ;' judgments,  statutes,  and  recog- 
nisances arc  recorded,  the  nature  of  thcui,  suits  thereunto  ;  the  de- 
feet  therein  is  that  the  records  of  judgments  are  so  difficultly  to  be 
found  out,  for,  judgments  being  recorded  in  Chancery,  by  rules 
of  common  law,  in  the  King's-Bench,  in  the  Common-Fleas^ 
in  the  Exchequer,  and  many  hundreds  in  every  term,  in  time  as  they 
happen,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  them  in  due  time,  to  the  great 
damages  of  many  persons. 

These  delects  may  be  redressed  by  making  fit  alphabetical  kalen- 
dars  of  judgments  in  every  of  those  courts,  and  such  kalendars  may 
be  easily  done,  and  will  be  readily  made  by  the  clerks  in  those  se- 
veral courts,  if  by  act  of  parliament  some  reasonable  fee  be  allowed 
to  such  clerks  for  so  doing ;  as  to  take  two  pence  for  search  for 
every  year,  as  is  allowed  by  the  statute  27  Klisabeth,  chap.  iv.  for 
search  for  statutes  merchant,  and  of  the  staple*. 

Mortgages  are  of  like  nature  with  judgments  and  statutes; 
wherein  lands  mortgaged  are  of  double  value  to  the  money  lent  on 
them  ;  and  with  general  warranty  against  all  persons,  and  the  mo- 
nies to  be  repaired  at  six  or  twelve  months,  so  as  seldom  to  be  in- 
cumbrances on  lands,  longer  than  for  the  mortgager's  life ;  there- 
fore, it'may  be  of  greater  benefit  than  prejudice  to  record  mortga- 
ges. But  therein  will  bedi$culties  which  will  require  serious  con- 
sideration, as,  amongst  others,  because  some  mortgages  are  made 
by  absolute  sales  with  defeasances  collateral,  and  some  purchasers 
are  concerned  to  keep  ancient  mortgages  on  foot,  assigned  to  trus- 
'^-•^  for  security  of  their  purchases. 

.  the  time  of  the  Rump,  an  act  of  parliament,  as  they  falsly 
1  it,  was  by  some  men  there  violently  proseoutcd  for  register- 
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ing  all  deeds,  pretending  what  they  so  pressed  was  to  prevent  frauds 
against  purchasers  and  creditors,  but  they  were  such  who  had  no 
money  to  lend,  or  wherewith  to  buy  lands ;  the  registering  of  mort- 
gages  for  the  time  to  come  was  not  much  0))posed,  but  that  did  no^t 
satisfy  them ;  their  aims  were  their  priTate  gains  to  have  or  sell  re- 
gisters places,  thereby  to  share  amongst  themselves  above  a  hun. 
dred-thousand  pounds  yearly :  The  officers,  in  such  registers,  would 
have  to  themselves  so  much  at  least,  over  and  above  all  charges  and 
expences  therein. 

If  bonds  and  penal  bills  (which  are  quick  securities,  and  but  for 
short  times)  should  be  made  void,  if  not  registered,  the  prejudices 
which  might  happen  thereby  to  creditors  are  apparent. 

Quadraginta  hath  been  writ  for  Quadringenti^  forty  for  four- 
hundred  ;  then  he  who  had  truly  lent  two-hundred  pounds  on  such 
a  bond,  if  this  mistake  had  been  discovered,  could  not,  in  the  court 
of  common  law,  have  recovered  on  that  bond  more  than  forty 
pounds  ;  and  so  may  easily  be  mistakes  in  quinquaginta  for  quin^ 
genti^  fifty  for  five-hundred,  nonaginta  for  nonagentij  ninety  for 
nine-hundred,^  and  so  for  many  others  ;  but,  the  mistakes  not  be- 
ing discovered,  the  creditors  have  had  their  monies  lent  well'  paid, 
without  demand  to  see  the  bonds,  or  hear  them  read,  or  ,being  ptit 
to  any  charges  or  troubles  in  suits. 

Bonds  and  bills  are  no  efiectual  incumbrances  on  lands,  ufitil 
sued  to  judgments. 

When  kalcndars  are  made,  whereby  judgments  may  be  speedily 
discovered,  then  there  can  be  little  prejudice  by  not  recording 
bonds  and  bills  ^  but  the  recording  them  would  destroy  trade,  two 
parts  of  three,  in  trade,  being  carried  on  upon  credit. 

Many  tradesmen  have  borrowed  great  sums  of  money,  and  taken 
up  wares  on  bonds  and  bills ;  have  lived  well,  and  paid  all  their 
creditors  to  their  satisfactions;  have  enriched  this  kingdom,  and 
raised  good  estates  to  themselves  and  their  heirs,  who  at  some  times 
have  owed  to  several  creditors,  on  bonds  and  bills,  much  more 
than  they  were  then  worth ;  which  if  it  had  been  then  known,  and 
which  registers  would  *ave  laid  them  open,  they  would  have  had 
their  bond$  and  bills  sued  against  them  to  judgments,  when  it  would 
have  been  to  their  ruin  ;  but  each  creditor,  believing  those  persons 
did  owe  nothing,  or  but  little  but  to  themselves,  did  not  sue  or  mo- 
lest their  debtors. 

la  like  condition  would  have  been  many  gentlemen  free-holders 
and  farmers,  who  were  necessitated  to  borrow  money,  and  take 
up  goods  on  their  bonds  and  bills,  for  the  managements  of' their 
estates,  to  provide  stocks,  and  other  neoessaries  ^  which  if  it  had 
been  known  at  all  times,  what  they  owed  to  all  creditors,  would 
then,  when  they  had  not  been  abl^  to  pay,  bave  had  their  bonds  • 
and  bills  -  sued  to  judgments,  and  thereon  their  lands  -  and  goods 
seized,  their  bodies  imprisoned,  or  they  to  lie  hid,  or  to  fly  into  ^ 
fordgn  parts,  to  the  inestimable  damages  of  thi^  kingdom  thereby 
bereaved  of  die  benefits  f  roim  the  abilities  of  their  minds,  and  !«•« 
bours  of  their  bodies, 

U4 
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Concerning  the  Registering  of  Bargains  and  Sales  and  SetiU* 

ments  of  Lands  oj  Inheritance* 

Great  mischiefs  appear  therein  to  present  tieWy  ii|ore  are  ra« 
tionaily  to  be  feared.  In  these  deeds  are  no  double  talaes,  no  ge. 
neral  warranty ,  no  time  of  redemption,  no  cause  to  peruse  those 
deeds  every  six  or  tweUe  months  (as  are  in  mortgages)  and  wher&* 
in  defects  seldom  appear  till  after  the  seller's  death. 

For  these  deeds  must  bo  registered  at  large,  word  for  word,  or 
by  taking  extracts  out  of  them. 

The  wit  of  man  cannot  draw  such  extrabts  without  errors.  The 
judgment  of  man  is  not  capable  to  prevent  all  mistakes  and  misun* 
derstandings  in  such  extracts. 

If  all  deeds  of  purchase  and  settlements  of  lands  of  inheritance 
must  be  registered  at  large,  register  records  would  be  so  yolumi« 
nous  in  ten  years,  as  no  good  use  could  be  made  of  them* 

In  forty  years  experience,  I  have  not  known  or  heard  (yet  I 
have  enquired  of  many  lawyers  of  great  practice)  of  aboTC  three 
causes  in  all  the  Courts  of  Judicature,  which  have  gone  against 
purchasers  who  paid  valuajl)le  considerations,  and  those  causes, 
not  in  the  whole,  to  the  value  of  thirty -thou  sand  pounds  ;  which, 
if  so,  as  I  doubt  not  but  when  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be  so, 
then,  if  these  registers  had  been  established  forty  years  since,  re- 
gister-offices would  have  ha4  from  the  subjects  eighty-hundred. 
thousand  pouiids,  at  t^o-hv.rulred-thousaud  pounds  yearly,  to 
have  saved  fhirty-thousan»l  pounds  defrauded,  and  that  but  in  forty 
years.  I  know  tljat  several  persons  would  have  lost  their  lands, 
if  some  others  had  kno>v  ^  their  deeds.  I  have  had  some  references 
to  i.ie,  and  tlicrt'on  perusal  of  deeds,  wherein  were  such  defects, 
as,  if  their  deeds  had  not  been  private  to  th -se  they  trusted,  they 
>rould  have  lost  their  lauvls  for  which  they  paid  a  full  value. 

These  registers  will  canse  diflcrcnces  and  discontents  in  families 
between  husbands  and  th^ir  wives,  parents  and  their  children,  and 
children  amongst  themselves.  Whilst  a  father  keeps  his  deeds  of 
settlenierts  of  his  estate  private  to  himself,  his  wife  and  children 
each  hoping  for  better  than  is  done  for  them  (perhaps  than  the 
estate  c^n  bear)  yet  they  live  in  love  and  quiet ;  but,  if  they  should 
know,  which  by  these  registers  they  would  know,  what  the  settle- 
ments are,  wives  would  be  unquiet,  children  would  be  undutiful, 
the  eldest  brother  would  think  his  youngest  brothers  and  sisters 
had  too  much,  ^  and  they,  that  they  had  too  little.  A  father  may 
have  good  cause  to  give  to  some  younger  son  or  daughter,  more 
than  to  the  other:  This  the  others  will  call  inequality,  and  want 
of  natural  affection  to  them ;  they  would  live  in.  envy  and  hatred. 

Fathers,  to  have  hou$ehol4  contentment^  must  then,  although 

against  their  judgments  of  wh^t  is  fittest  to  be  done  hy  them,  make 

no  deeds  of  settlements  of  their  ^states^  but  leave  all  to  be  dispo* 

sed  by  their  last  wills  and  testaments,  thereby  subjecting  their  esr 

'9  to  wrongs  and  frauds  by  executors,  or  administrators,  ^ 
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themselves  to  troubles  and  yexations  in  their  sicknesses  and  weak«  ' 
nesses,  as  neithei^  to  liye  qnietly  nor  die  quietly. 

Many  haye  sudden  exigent*  to  borrow  money  under  irrecovtr- 
able  damages,  if  not  proyided  therewith  in  some  short  timie,  who 
haye  lands  of  clear  titles  ^nd  of  double  the  yalue  of  the  monies  they 
would  borrow  thereupon,  yet  their  lands  lying  remote,  as  if  in 
Yorkshire  or  Deyonshire,  when  they  need  the  monies  in  London. 

London  is  the  great  market  of  lands,  there  is  the  great  stock  of 
monies  for  the.  Whole  kingdom;  the  lender*s  council  in  law,  if 
these  registers  should  be  established,  must  adyise  their  clients,  not 
to  lend  monies  on  lands,  till  the  registers,  in  the  countries  where 
those  lands  are,  be  searched,  and  by  able  men  of  whose  abilities 
and  honesties  they  are  satisfied.  These  delays  necessitate  great  ex. 
pttnccs,  much  time  is  wasted,  the  opportutiities  for  those  monies 
lost,  and  they  who  needed  such  monies  irrecoverably  damnified ;  it 
cannot  be  an  easy  or  cheap  business  for  purchasers  to  get  due 
knowledge  of  the  sellers  deeds  registered  in  remote  places  ;  it  would 
be  chargeable  and  dangerous  to  conyeigh  their  deeds  of  purchase, 
to  be  registered  in  distant  places. 

Many  are  concerned  on  marriages,  and  other  settlements,  to 
make  large  deeds ;  many  skins  of  parchment,  wherein  their  lands, 
in  many  several  counties,  are  conveighed ;  these  deeds  must  be  re- 
gistered in  every  several  county  wherein  any  land  lieth  therein  con- 
veighed ;  or,  if  such  deeds  be  to  be  registered  only  in  one  county, 
with  references  therein  to  the  other  counties,  this,  besides  other  in- 
conveniences which  would  follow  thereon,  would  send  men  for  ma- 
king searches  on  those  references,  east,  wesl?,  so  nth,  and  north, 
certainly  to  their  great  charges,  probably  to  little  purpose. 

All  frauds,  which  have  hitherto  been  committed  by  cheats,  may 
be  done  by  clerk  registers,  and  more  than  have  hitherto  been 
known. 

Their  temptations,  to  gain  by  bribery,  would  probably  be  greater 
than  their  honesties  to  resist;  they  would  have  means  and  oppor- 
tunities to  act  frauds  which  none  yet  have  had. 

Deeds  of  purchase  of  lands  to  be  recorded  in  these  registers  must 
take  their  force,  either  from  their  dates  or  caption  of  taking  ac- 
knowledgments of  them,  or  from  the  time  they  are  entered  in  the 
registers.  If  from  their  dates  or  captions,  as  if  from  six  months 
after  either  of  them,  then  fraudulent  purchasers  Ijave  six  months  time 
to  conceal  such  deeds,  and,  they  and  the  sellers  combining,  the  sel- 
lers may  make  subsequent  deedis  of  sale  of  the  same  lands  to  pur- 
chasers on  full  values,  and  defraud  them  ;  the  fraudulent  purcha- 
sers, registering  their  precedent  deeds  within  the  six  months,  would 
have  the  lands,  those  registers  "being  records. 

If  deeds  of  purchase  must  take  their  force  from  the  entries  of 
them  into  the  registers,  then  so  many  deeds  would  be  brought  to  a 
register- office  in  one  day,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  register  thein 
the  same  day ;  the  preference  in  time,  to  register  them,  would  fall 
to  the  will  of  clerks,  registers,  and  the  just  purchasers  in  .their 
piercief* 
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If  seTeral  deeds  of  sale  of  the  same  laads  should  be  made,  some 
for  a  full  Talue,  some  fraudulent,  and  the  just  deeds  brought  to 
the  registers,  the  same  day,  before  the  fraudulent  deeds,  the  re- 
gister clerk  is  bribed,  and  the  fraudulent  deeds  are  first  recorded 
in  the  register-offices,  the  fraudulent  purchasers  will  ha?e  the 
binds. 

If  the  clerk  registers  (who  being  ordered  to  regbter  deeds  ia 
time,  as  they  come  to  them)  will  not  be  bribed  to  do  otberwiso; 
yet  fraudulent  sellers  may  have  fraudulent  deeds,  and  such  deeds 
ready  to  execute  so  soon  before  or  after  the  just  deeds,  as,  if  the 
fraudulent  buyers  cannot  otherwise  be  before  the  just  purchasers  at 
the  register-ollices  with  their  deeds,  horses  will  be  laid  for  them, 
whereby  to  outride  the  others  ;  so  fraudulent  deeds  would  be  first 
recorded  in  those  registers,  and  the  purchasers  for  full  ?alaes 
would  be  defrauded  of  the  lands  and  of  their  monies. 

Considerate  men  cannot  belieyc,  but  that  such  persons,  who  now 
contrive  and  ajct  frauds,  will  commit  more  frauds  when  they  shall 
have  more  means  to  do  so,  or  that  clerk  registers  will  not  take 
bribes  for  false  entries  of  deeds  into  the  registers,  when  they  shall 
have,  besides  other  tricks,  such  ready  excuses  for  their  mis-entries 
when  fo^nd  out :  That  it  was  but  their  mistake  in  such  a  croud  of 
business ;  their  bribes  taken  are  not  easily  proved^  but  such  mis- 
entry,  if  but  a  mistake,  would  be  fatal  to  the  honest -purchasers. 

Forged  deeds  are  now  vacated  by  the  Courts  of  Judicature,  bat 
deeds  forged,  if  registered  in  those  registers  made  records,  could 
not  be  vacated  by  any  Court  of  Judicature. 

I  have  heard  some  men  say,  that  forgeries  and  other  frauds 
would  be  prevented  by  making  such  oUences  in  clerk  registers,  if 
contrivers  or  accessary  thereunto,  to  be  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  This  may  deceive  sudden  apprehensions,  but  considerate 
men  will  foresee  such  birds  of  prey  would  soon  know,  that  those 
scarecrows  would  not  kill  them. 

Clerk  registers,  by  their  offices,  would  have  such  means  to  keep 
their  frauds  in  darkness,  and  to  tamper  with  jurors,  as  juries 
would  not  find  that  they  had  full  evidence  to  take  away  their  lifcs; 
and  such  forgeries  would  probably  be  concealed,  till  after  the 
forgers  deaths,  who  seldom  leave  estates  sufficient  to  answer  da- 
mages  to  the  parties  wronged  by  them.  Bribe-takers  will  be  bribe- 
givers ;  most  commonly  great  cheaters  are  notorious  livers,  and 
die  beggars. 

Men  will  enjoy  their  monies,  and  other  goods,  in  their  houses 
much  safer,  by  keeping  their  doors  well  locked  and  barred,  than 
they  would  do  if  they  should  be  compelled  to  leave  their  doors 
open,  although  the  most  severe  penalties  of  sufferings  and  death 
should  be  imposed  on  those  who  should  steal  any  of  their  goods 
out  of  their  houses.  We  do  not  suffer  prejudices  for  want  of  offi-, 
cers  toward  the  law,  but  our  grievances  are  rery  great  by  over 
many  officers,  and  their  clerks,  attornies,  and  sollicitors.  Officers 
^•'U  raise  profits  to  themselves,  whoever  lose  by  it;  the  more  offi- 
sh the  more  will  be  the  frauds  and  oppressions  ;  more  than  two- 
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thousand  clerks  and  soUicitors,  concernhig  those  registers,  would 
be  employed  in  these  regis ter-officesA 

It  cannot  be  rationally  thought  that  all  these  officers,  when  firSft 
made,  will  be  able  an(\  honest.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  those 
in  succession  will  be  so.  There  will  be  unworthy  hirelings  to  dis. 
coTer  to  insatiable  covetors^  of  the  estates  of  others,  and  to  riotous 
wasters  of  their  own  estates,  the  flaws  in  deeds ;  and  to  discover 
fla>is  in  deeds  to  such  men  would  be  as  to  publish  to  thie?es,  what 
jewels,  monies,  plate,  and  other  goods,  persons  have  in  their 
houses,  and  in  what  placjcs ;  or,  when  they  are  to  travel,  what 
monies  or  other  goods  they  will  take  with  them,  to  what  placfi 
they  go,  which  way,  and  v^ith  what  company. 

These  registers  would,  in  many  fundamental  things,  subvert  our 
common  law,  which  is  a  sufficient  re^on  to  fear  great  e?ils  from 
them. 

11  U.  7.  cap.  3.  An  act  of  parliament  was  made  to  put  penal 
laws  in  execution  by  information,  although  without  presentments 
or  indictments  by  juries.  It  had  as  fair  and  flattering  a  preamble 
as  any  act  for  registers  can  have,  to  be  for  avoiding  many  mischiefs, 
which  were  to  the  high  dishonour  of  God,  to  the  great  let  of  the" 
common  law,  and  to  the  great  let  of  the  wealth  of  the  land  ;  but 
it  proved  to  be  to  the  high  dishonour  of  God,  to  the  great  let  of 
the  common  law,  and  wealth  of  the  land,  and,  on  grievous  com- 
plaints against  it,  was  repealed,  1  H.  8.  cap.  6.  and  hath  been 
detested  ever  since. 

If  a  council  of  law  be  examined  as  a  witness  upon  oath,  in  a 
Court  of  Judicature,  of  the  secrets  of  his  client*s  estate,  he  is  not 
bound  to  make  any  discovery  of  them.  If  he  revealeth  any  thing 
in  his  client's  deeds  to  his  client's  damage,  our  common  law  pur 
iiisheth  such  a  lawyer.  By  the  common  law,  no  purchaser  for  a 
valuable  consideration  is  to  be  compelled  to  shew  his  deeds  of  pur- 
chase. 

These  registers  would  compel  all  persons  to  discover  what  was 
in  their  deeds;  would  give  copies  of  all  deeds  to  every  person's 
adversary,  to  every  attorney,  sollicitor,  and  rapinous  person, 
whereby  to  make  preys  of  the  estates  of  honest  and  quiet  persons.. 

One  in  a  room  perusing  his  deeds,  another  comes  thither  to 
him..  The  owner  of  the  deeds,  upon  sudden  occasion,  goeth  out, 
and  layeth  th<x  written  side  downwards.  If,  on  his  return,  he  finds 
the  other  person  to  have  laid  the  written  side  upwards,  Englishmen 
esteem  this  a  great  incivility;  but,  if  he  finds  the  other  peHon 
taking  copies  of  his  deeds,  it  is  insufferable. 

Many  men,  who,  not  long  since,  declared  their  opinions  for  all 
deeds  to  be  registered,  both  for  the  time  past,  and  time  to  come, 
do  now  speak  against  the  registering  of  deeds  for  the  time  past ; 
some,  I  believe,  from  candour  and  ingenuity,  being  convinced  of 
the  mischiefs  and  inconveniences  thereof;  but  such  men  are  seri- 
ously to  consider,  tjiat,  if  they  grant,  that  all 'persons  should- be 
compelled  to  register  their  de^ds  for  the  time  to  come,  they  would 
thereby  be  so  far  engaged,  as  hereafter  not  to  resist  to .  have  aU 
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deeds  registered  for  the  time  pa6t.  It  will  be  pressed,  that  here  in 
time  past,  and  time  to  come,  are  links  of  the  same  chain^  as,  for 
one  to  be  without  the- other,*  the  chain  would  be  broken  and  use- 
less. It  will  be  pressed  to  try  retrospect  deeds  for  some  few  yean 
past,  and  after  for  more  years,  and  never  rest  until  all  be  yielded ; 
many  will  be  persuaded  to  yield  to  further  follies,  to  maintain 
the  errors  they  have  committed,  rather  than,  by  contracting,  to 
shew  their  former  weakness.  Besides,  on  the  same  reasons  for 
registering  deeds  of  inheritance,  to  prevent  frauds  against  pur- 
chasers and  creditors,  other  deeds  also  must  be  registered,  all 
leases  for  lives  or  years,  the  charges  whereof  would  be  insupport- 
able by  tenants ;  for,  if  registering  deeds  of  lands  would  prevent 
such  frauds,  the  registering  of  leases  would  prevent  frauds  from 
leases;  and,  in  justice,  it  ought  to  be  done,  if  the  allegations  for 
registering  of  deeds  of  lands  of  inheritance  were  true,  else  it  woold 
be  permitted,  that  purchasers  of  leases,  and  creditors,  on  securi- 
ties by  leases,  might  be  defrauded  for  any  estates  they  should  have 
by  leases  for  lives  or  years. 

We  have  yet  no  law  which  compels  any  person  to  record  bii 
deeds  of  purchase,  covenants,  or  trusts.  The  statute  27  H*  8.  cap. 
16.  for  inrollment  of  deeds  of  bargain  and  sale,  inviteth  some,  hot 
forceth  none;  not  one  deed  of  an  hundred  is  inrolled  on  that  sta- 
tute wherein  covenants  or  trusts  are  expressed. 

No  human  wisdom  can  foresee  to  make  laws  to  prevent  all  fu- 
ture frauds.  When  newfrauds  are  invented  and  acted,  new  laws  are 
to  be  made  to  suppress  them.  We  have  some  good  laws  to  avoid 
fraudulent  conveyances,  yet  those  laws  are  defective;  registen 
cannot  supply  those  defects.  If  registers  should  prevent  one  small 
fraud,  they  would  raise  twenty  worse  frauds. 

It  is  worthy  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  by  some  new  laws,  to 
provide  further  for  avoiding  fraudulent  conveyances,  but  without 
taking  from  us,  by  registers,  the  good  laws  we  already  have. 

It  is  worthy  of  most  serious  consideration,  that,  if  these  registers 
were  settled  by  a  law,  that  vast  and  wealthy  body  of  register-officers 
would  soon  be  able  to  raise  and  maintain  great  stocks  of  monies, 
whereby  to  gain  more  authority,  and  thereby  more  profit  to  them- 
selves, by  new  laws  concerning  registers,  and  obstruct  the  passing 
of  laws  to  take  from  them  any  powers  or  profits,  although  those 
powers  and  profits  Avere  common  grievances  to  others ;  their  wealth 
^ould  enable  them  to  gratify  such  as  would  be  of  their  party, 
and  to  oppress  others  that  were  against  them.  It  is  probable 
that  every  principal  register,  and  many  of  their  clerks,  would 
be  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

If  the  inconveniences^  from  register-offices,  being  in  eyery  coun- 
ty, should  settle  them  in  fewer  places,  as  if  into  seven  of  the  most 
convenient  places  for  the  subjects  to  resort  unto  from  their  respec- 
tive habitations,  then  this  kingdom  would  soon  be  under  seven 
jurisdictions ;  every  several  register-office  will  necessitate,  that  a 
Court  6f  Judicature  be  with  it  for  superin tendency  on  tha  manage- 
sient  thereof,  to  determine  questions  as  they  should  arise  ^whick 
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Yi^ould  be  rery  many  and  daily)  concerning  mistakes)  misimdcr^ 
standings,  and  mis-entries  of  clerk  registers. 

Sef  eral  judicatnrcs  would  intoodoce  sereral  rules  and  courses  of 
proceedings  Moii  would  seldoni'  boy  or  sell  on  credit^  oat  of  theif 
own  judicatures,  when  they  did  not  know  by  what  rules  or'courses 
of  proceedings  those  transactions  should  be  judged.  They  would 
be  fearful  of  the  influences  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  several 
jurisdictions  would  hare  on  the  judges  and  jurora  in  their  sereral 
judicatures;  which  would  break  the  commerce  and  tradie  which  the- 
sereral  parts  of  this  kingdom  now  have  each  with  the  other. 

The  union  of  our  law,  which  is  the  uaity  for  otlr  common  bene* 
£ts,  would  be  lost  in  o«r  causes  concerning  our  lands  or  goods^ 
although  die  tryals  of  matters  of  fact  by  juries  are  twice  yearly  in 
the  several  counties^  to  the  great  baseand  benefit  of ' the  subjects ; 
yet  the  judgments  in  points  of  law^  on  those:  tryals^  are,  in  thts- 
Courts  of  the  King's- Bench,  CpAimon.Pleas,  and  Exchequer^ 
before  the  judges  of  those  conrtsj'  learned  in  our  laws.  Thia  keeps 
the  law  inttre,  and  to  be  the  same  throughout  the  whole  kingi« 
dom. 

It  cannot  be  foreseen  howfarthose  new  judicatures  would  intrench 
on  the  intireness  and  Interest  of  the  monarchy  of  this  kingdom. 
Seven  several  judicatures,  in  seven  several  jorisaictions,  might  enf*- 
danger  endeavours  for  another  heptarchy*  The  persons  in  the  se^ 
vera!  jurisdictions  would  be  so  involved  by  their  interests  in  th«. 
judgments  given  in  their  several  judicatures,  as  to  leave  no  means 
unattempted  to  maintain  those  judgments,  and  to  be  unquiet  when- 
proce^ings  should  be  against  their  persons  or  estates^  elsewiier^. 
than  in  their  own  judicatures. 


A  LETTER  TO  MR.  SERJANT, 

A  ROMISH  PRIEST, 

Concerning   the  Impossibility  of  the  Publick  Establishment  of 

Popery  here  in  England. 


May  19,  1672. 
Sir, 

SINCE  I  was  last  with  you  I  have  thought  of  what  yon  said, 
^  That  'ere  long  all  our  parish  churches  would  be  in  your  pos« 
session.'  This  hath  occasioned  me  to  write  (I  will  not  say  my  advice) 
but  my  opinion :  That  you  and  your  clergy  should  not  attempt 
that  which  I  perceive  you  have  already  in  your  speculations.  Thej 
who  know  the  history  of  your  services  in  the  last  wars,  and  sincoi 
must  acknowledge  that  you  have  deserved  well  of  your  princei  im 
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that  not-only  jou  asserted  hii  cause  in  the  field  with  the  loss  oft 
limb,  but,  which  is  more,  you  discovered  to  one  of  his'  great  mi. 
nisters  of  state  the  design  of  the  Roman  Catholicks,  managed  by 
Sir  Kenhdm  Digby,  and  father  Holden,  an  English  8ort>oni8t,  to 
put  their  patt  of  this  nation  under  the  subjection  and  patronage  of 
Oliver.     It  is  in  respect  to  you,  and  so  many  as  are  of  your  loy- 
alty as  well  as  religion,  that  I  wish  in  the  game  they  'now  play,  hy 
renturing  high,  they  may  not  lose  alL     You  are  mocli  mistaken, 
if  from  a  toleration  yon  conclude  an  assurance  of  pnblick  establish* 
ment.     It  is  one  thing  to  gain  a  favourable  look,  another,  that 
one  should  so  fall  in  lore,  as  to  espouse  your  cause.     Consider  the 
difficulties,  if  not  impossibilities,  which  in  great  number  oppose 
your  hopes.     The  chiefest,  as. you  ought  to  apprehend,  b  the  firm 
resolution  of  the  king,  to  defend  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  yet 
stands ;  a  resolution  in  him  so  unmoveable,  that  neither  an  interest 
in  mighty  princes,  obtainable  by  such  an  exchange,  could  invite, 
nor  the  arguments  of  military  men  could  persuade  him  to  renounce 
that  church,  from  which  he  then*  received  no  advantage,  but  the 
satisfaction  of  her  coTnmunioTi,  and  suffering  in  her  defence.    Yos 
cannot  but  kiiov/ wiilul,  iIki!:,  io  beliere  him  inclinable  to  yon, 
is  to  commit  treason  in  your  hearts,  since  that,  to  smy  so,  is  de* 
clared  treason  by  an  act  of  parliament.     But,  if  you  should  prore 
so  sanguine  and  full  of  fancies,  as  to  beliere  what  was  formerlj 
ineffectual,  might  now  prevail ;    I  cannot  commend  your  judg- 
ment, except  you  shew,  that  either  your  religion  is  better,  or  else 
that  interest  doth  more  strongly  draw  the  king  towards  you  novr 
than  heretofore.  For  the  former  part,  religion,  you  say  it  ought  not 
in  the  least  to  be  altered  ;  and  we  acknowledge,  if  it  were  reform- 
ed, it  will  be  less  worth    to  the  clergy.     For  the  other,  concern- 
ing interest  of  state,  if  it  dissuade  under  those   ci re um stances, 
much  more  will  it  at  this  day.     In  those  times  he  might,   l?y  this 
course,  have  been  restored  to  three  kingdoms.      Now  he  would 
hereby  give  up  half  his  jurisdiction,  to  wit,  supremacy ;    and, 
after  a  Avhile,  a  good  part  of  his  revenoe,  the  appendant  posses- 
sions of  his  supremacy.     But  this  is  not  the  worst ;  for,   besides 
this,  by  setting  up  Popery,  he  sets  up  the  Pope   as  his  coUegue 
and  fellow  sovereign  in  all  his  majesty's  dominions,     lie  gives  hiro» 
at  once,  all  the  clergy,  and  implicitely  as  many  as  they  frighten 

with  purgatory  and  hell. To  obey  God's  vicar  rather  than 

man.  This  hath  been  done,  not  in  the  ease  of  the  church  alone, 
but  in  temporal  quarrels  betwixt  him  and  other  princes.  But,  if 
you  still  hold  the  conclusion  against  unanswerable  objections,  what 
n^eans,  pray,  can  you  propose,  whereby  this  may  be  accomplished? 
Exercise  all  your  imaginative  power,  fancy  any  thing,  though 
never  so  unlikely,  to  be  granted  or  practised,  so  it  be  but  in  the 
u  tmost  degree  of  possibility.  There  are  but  two  ways  to  do  it, 
either  by  parliament,  and  you  cannot  expect  that  this  parliament, 
which  appeared  so  earnest  against  your  toleration,  should,  set  you 

*  In  the  time  of  liii  banUhment  and  the  grand  rebeUion. 
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up  as  the  national  church.  And  if  joii  hope  this  parliatnent  maj 
quickly  die  of  old  age,  and  that  another  more  favourable  to  th« 
distressed  may  sit  in  their  irooms,  you  will  find  yourselves  mis. 
.taken  ;  and  that  it  is  not  your  party  shall  be  the  men,  but  rather 
^uch,  who,  though  they  served  your  turn,  nev«r  loved  you  when 
they  were  uppermost. 

Let  me  farther  advise  you  not  to  forfeit  your  discretion  so  far, 
as. to  expect  as  sudden  a  piiblick  change  of  religion  now  by  a  par* 
liament,  as  was  in  Queen  Mary's  days.  Then  the  reformation  h^d 
only  been  begun  by  King  Edward  his  six  yeats  reign,  and  carQ. 
lesly  managed  by  the  greatest  persons  under  him,  whose  chief  est 
aims  appear  to  be  quite  .another  thing.  So  that  thereby,  whilst 
they  neglected  to  bring  over  the  country  gentlemen  to  protestant- 
ism, they  confirmed  them  in  popery.  Thence  was  it,  that  the 
Romanists  might  much  better  promise  themselves  to  be  restored 
under  that  queen,  than  at  these  years  when  people  still  remember 
her ;  and  for  several  generations  have  been  reconciled  to  the 
reformation  by  writings  in  those  controversies,  and  held  in  by 

penal  laws ,    and  estranged  from   Rome  by  88.*  and  the  5th 

of  November,  f  Now  you  cannot  look  for  any  good  from  a 
parliament,  you  may  rightly  dread  their  displeasure;  especially  if 
you  should  stretch  your  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  perverting  of 
other  men's :  For  do  what  you  can,  and  declaim  never  so  much, 
against  a  parliamentary  religion ;  the  commons  will  have  a  com. 
mittee  for  religion,  or  else  liberty  and  privilege  are  utterly  lost. 
So  that  you  ought  by  a  private  exercise  of  your  worship,  and  a 
peaceable  demeanor,  to  provide  for  the  coming  of  a  parliament, 
as  by  repentance  men  do  for  death,  because  it  trannot  be  aToided, 
but  may  be  made  less  hurtful. — By  this  time,  I  suppose,  you  may 
have  laid  aside  all  hopes*  of  being  advanced  by  a  parliament,  and 
C2iat  your  thoughts  towards  a  standing  army.  ^Certainly  you  will 
find  this  conceit  as  airy  as  any  of  the  rest,  for  (besides  that  he, 
whose  authority  should  raise  it,  intends  you  no  tnore  than  a  bare 
and  limited* toleration)  there  are  Tery  many  arid  obvious  hinder- 
ances  of  that  project :  The  kingdom,  being  an  island,  takes  away 
the  pretences  hereof,  which  are  alledged  by  our  powerful  neigh- 
bours, and  allowed  by  reason  of  their  situation.  So  th^t,  on  the 
surmises  of  such  a  thing,  the  mutinous  temper  of  this  climate  would 
appear  as  jealous  of  their  liberties,  as  in  some  countries  men  are  oT 
their  wives.  And  withal,  where  could  you  raise  men  for  the  ser- 
vice ?  Your  own  gentlemen  of  estates  would  not  endure  foreigners ; 
and  they  n^ust  necessarily  want  home-born  soldiers,  there  being 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  your  religion,  and  of  none  to  give  the 
law  of  arms  to  all  your  adversaries.  And  where  will  you  get  the 
main  weapon,  money  ?    Though  your  religion  should  open  their^ 

*  The  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  with  their  invincible  Aitnado,  as  they  were  pleased  t« 
term  it;  thoagh  God  brought  it  to  nothing;  tlie  particulars  whereof  are  printed  in  this  col- 
lection.    See  Vol.  II.  p.  47,  148. 

t  The  day  when  the  Papists  had  contrived  to  destroy  the  three  estates  of  the  nation  assembled 
in  parliament,  by  blowing  them  up  with  gunpowder,  and  since  called,  '  The  Gunpowder  Plot^ 
•or.  Treason.* 
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ftock  Mid  treasure  as  for  a  holy  war,  yet,  iir  a  little  time,  cither 
thdr  stock  or  their  zeal  would  be  spent,  and  then  an  army  in  iti 
own  country  cannot  so  easily  get  bread  by  the  sword,  as  labour.  | 
Ing  men  can  do  by  the  spade.  For  proof  of  this,  you  may  call  to 
mind  how  that  both  rump  and  army  were  well  nigh  famished  into  a 
dissolution,  when  the  country  declared  they  would  pay  no  more 
taics.  In  such  necessities,  soldiers,  like  beasts  of  prey,  will  fall 
one  upon  another  and  defour  their  keepers  too  ;  and,  if  you  be. 
Here  them  to  be  wholly  mercenary,  they  are  ncTcr  so  likely  to  bo 
hired  to  a  design  contrary  to  their  former  commission,  as  when 
their  masters  cannot  pay,  nor  their  enemies  can  be  plundered,  yet 
will  freely  part  with  money  upon  their  own  terms.  You  see,  sir, 
how  I  have  followed  your  propagators  through  all,  both  probabis 
and  wild  methods,  Which  they  can  inyent;  all  which  appearing  oiu 
profitable  and  unlikely,  they  will  not  surely,  like  vain  projectors, 
waste  what  they  have,  for  that  which  they  can  never  obtain.  — 

Your  Servant 
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•Jlie  Proceedings  and  Practices  of  John  de  Witt,  Pensionary; 

and  Iluwaert  Van  Putteu,  his  Brother ;  with 

others  of  that  Faction. 

Drawn  up  by  a  Person  of  Eminence  there ^  and  printed  at 

the  Hague. 

And  Translated  out  of  Dutch,  August  the  30th,  1672. 

I«ondon,  Printed  by  S.  and  B.  G.  and  are  to  be  sold  by  R,  C.  <^er-against 

the  Globe  in  Little*Briuin. 

Quarto,  containing  Tldrty-five  Pages, 

Tjiri  remonstrance  contains  such  facts  uf  treachery  in  tlie  guardians  of  a  stale, 
that  of  ail  others  boasts  tlie  most  of  its  freedom  and  liberty;  and  was  attended 
with  such  fatal  consequences,  even  a  popular  and  tumultuous  seizing  and  exe- 
cution of  those  traitors,  who  bad  received  French  money  to  deceive  and  cor- 
rupt the  deputies  of  the  people  ;  and  tu  disable  iheir  Nation  froia  making  au? 
resistance  to  their  powerful  enemy,  the  French  king:  That,  methink>,  the  very 
remembrance  thereof  should  not  only  deler  every  minister  of  that  state  from 
thenceforward  from  practices  of  the  like  nature,  but  tall  upon  ibc  whole  states 
of  the  United  Provinces  to  exert  their  liberty,  by  bringing  such  niscreants  to 
condign  punishment;  and  to  be  ever  in  readiness  to  repel  their  natural  enemy 
the  French,  and  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  approving  their  good  fidehty, 
by  duly  executing  those  treaties,  which  the  wisdom  of  their  forefathers  have  ob- 
tained for  the  said  purpose.  And  the  seasonablencss  of  reprinting  this  remon- 
ince  cannot  be  questioned,  if  we  consider  the  following  passages  in  a  latt 
oorial  presented  on  the  17ih  of  August,  ^,  S.  instant,  by  IVIr»  Trevor,  iuf 
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Britannick  majesty's  niinister  pleoipotentiarjr  to  tlieir  High  tnigbtinesses  the 
Sates-genent,  at  a  time  that  the  said  repubiick  is  attackci  iji  its  barrier  by  the 
said  eueray  of  France,  who  has,  with  little  or  no  resistance,  taken  several  of  their 
Btrongvholds ;  has  threatened  and  attempted  to  invade  that  powe.r,  which  nol 
^Uj  made  them  a  free  people,  but  has  at  ail  times  protected  them  in  their  great- 
'  £8t  distresses ;  in  whtcb  that  great  statesman  not  only  remonstrates  the  hazard  of 
the  present  circumstances,  to  which  the  Stales  are  reduced,  but,  with  a  pen  no- 
Mraj^s  inferior  to  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  himself,  displays  the  rea!  adrantago 
and  necessit^r  for  their  preservation,  to  act  vigorously,  conformable  to  their  tren*  , 
tie^  with  their  faithful  allies  againa^ their  common  enemy  :  For,  says  he* 

High  and  Mighty  Lords^ 

IT  is  with  great  regret,  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  pressing  com* 
mands  of  the  king  my  master,  I  find  myself  obliged  to  put  your 
High  mightinesses  in  mind,  that  the  term  prescribed  so  positivelr 
and  clearly,  by  the  treaty  of  1 67S,  for  employing  your  good  of^ 
ce3  with  the  power,  who  was  the  aggressor  in  the  present  war 
against  his  majesty,  expired  some  time  since,  without  their  hayin|^ 
in  any  manner  procured  the  re-establishment  of  the  publick  tran* 
quillity,  and  without  his  majesty's  haying  had  the  full  benefit  of 
tiie  said  treaty. 

Qis  majesty  is  very  far  from  intending  to  importune  your  High 
mightinesses  with  complaints  or  reproaches.  But  what  he  owes  to 
himself  and  to  the  publick  security,  does  not  permit  him  to  keep 
silence  any  longer  upon  the  inexecutioii  of  a  treaty,  the  most  im* 
portant,  and  ti^e  most  essential  of  all  those  wjbich  unite  his  crown 
with  your  state.  The  king  might  naturally  hare  promised  himself 
a  more  expeditious  determination,  as  well  from  the  known  good 
faith  of  your  High  mightine^s^,  which  w^s  doubly  engaged  by  the 
war  declared  at  the  ^ame  time  agaiqst  the  queen  of  Hungary,  as 
from  the  events  wjth  which  his  n^ajesty's  requisition  has  been 
followed. 

If  good  faith  did  not  permit  your  High  mightinesses  to  see  your 
allies  attacked,  without  breaking  with  the  aggressor,  ypur  own 
dignity  allowed  you  still  less  to  see  yourselves  attacked  in  30  sen. 
sible  a  part  ajs  your  barrier,  without  resenting  it,  like  sovereigns 
jealous  of  their  honour,  and  attentive  tp  the  preservation  of  their 
rights. 

Where  is  the  state  which,  in  such  circumstances,  would  not  with 
leagemess  and  of  itself  have  sollicited  an  alliance  so  powerful,  as 
that  to  which  the  king  my  master  and  the  Queen  of  Hungary  do 
not  cease  inviting  your  High  mightinesses  ? 

The  king  hath  set  forth,  with  so  much  strength,  in  his  letter  of 
the  ^Jth  of  last  April,  which  was  delivered  to  your  High  mighti. 
nesses  upon  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  the  justice  of  his  demand; 
yonr  High  mightinesses  have  yourselves,  as  well  by  your  provisi- 
onal answer,  as^  by  the  succours  which  you  have  furnished  to  his  ' 
majesty,  acknowledged  in  so  direct  a  manner  the  force  of  your 
engagements,  that  nothing  remains  for  mc  to  do,  but  to  press  the 
In  tire  accomplishment  of  them. 

Give  me  leave,  High  and  mighty  lords,  to  appeal  to  your  own 
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conyiction,  whether  the  good  of  the  common  cause,  whether  the 
particular  interest  of  the  republick,  have  been  snjBBlcieatly  promo, 
ted  by  this  indecision,  by  this  cautions  conduct,  which  an  excess  of 
prudence  has  dictated  to  your  High  mightinesses  from  the  beginnhg 
of  the  troubles  with  which  it  has  pleased  proyidence  io  yisit  £a. 
rope,  to  this  day,  to  encourage  your  High  mightinesses  to  persist 
in  the  same  method  of  proceeding. 

To  what  a  degree  has  not  this  indecision  frustrated  ihe  effects  of 
your  most  wise  resolutions?  To  what  a  degree  has  it  not  rendered 
useless  your  best- placed  expences,  and  increased  the  neoesafy  of 
them? 

What  jealousies,  what  umbrage  has  it  not  giren,  and  does  it  not 
still  give  to  the  allies  of  a  good  cause  ?  What  discouragement  to 
the  powers  who  might  increase  the  number  of  them  ?  With  wlot 
presumption  does  it  not  inspire  our  aggressor  and  his  iadh'erenti? 
What  facility  has  it  not  gifen  them  of  extending  their  yiews,  and 
bringing  their  pernicious  designs  to  perfection  ? 

Your  High  mightinesses  know  How  yery  unsuccessful  your  pains 
and  efforts  haye  been  towards  finishing  the  salutary  work  of  peace, 
the  name  of  which  is  so  often  prostituted.  You  ktiow  to  what  a 
degree  the  ways  of  moderation  haye  been  exhausted,  and  how  iar 
they  haye  been  despised. 

It  is  time  that  the  long  forbearance  of  your  High  mightinesfies 
should  be  justified,  by  mtoifesting  your  true  principles  in  the  eyes 
of  your  subjects,  of  your  allies,  and  of  all  Europe. 

Your  High  mightinesses  see  your  most  intimate  and  most  power- 
ful  friends,  and  your  own  barrier,  attacked  at  once  by  the  same 
power ;  that  very  power  which  drove  the  Queen  of  Hungary  from 
Vienna,  and  which  made  an  attempt  upon  the  throne  of  the  king 
my  master,  has  now  the  command  at  Menin,  at  Ypres,  at  Fumes, 
after  having  driven  out  the  troops  of  your  High  mightinesses  with 
fire  and  sword.  Will  you  still  hesitate  whetlier  to  consider  and 
treat  this  power  as  our  common  enemy  ? 

Will  your  High  mightinesses  see  capital  revolutions  happen  dailj 
in  the  most  flourishing  kingdoms,  and  in  the  states  the  least  expo- 
sed, without  being  alarmed  at  them,  and  without  providing  reme< 
dies  proportionable  to  the  evil  ?  Let  us  not  trust  solely  to  the  jus- 
tice of  our  cause ;  the  age  in  which  we  live  pays  respect  to  nothing 
but  force. 

Ambition  and  greediness  have  already  drawn  together  but  too 
many  powers.  Let  virtue,  let  honour,  let  the  principles  of  self- 
preservation  at  last  reunite  the  rest.  And  if  our  engagements,  if 
our  interests  are  not  sufficient  to  that  end,  let  the  common  danger 
induce  us  to  take  this  salutary  resolution ;  let  that  move  us  to  look 
for  our  security,  where  only  it  is  to  be  found,  in  our  union  and  in 
our  vigour. 

The  readiness,  with  which  your  High  mightinesses  have  already 
executed  the  treaty  above-mentioned  in  all  its  provisional  points 
Is  a  sure  pledge  to  his  majesty  for  the  execution  of  the  whole. 
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More  (ban  one  cordial  friend,  iinjuBt1)r  attacked,  requires  it  of  a 
fftithful  ally.  The  tottrring  sysliSD  of  Europe,  wkh  which  the  in. 
depenckiBCe  of  jour  High  mightinesses  is  so  closely  connected,  de- 
mands it.  A  protestant  and  free  natioa*,  the  surest  bulwark  of 
your  state  against  the  attacks  of  powers  +  that  acknowledge  no 
other  tie  towards  their  noighbonrs,  than  the  submission  to  their 
Wtllft,  or  their  own  inability  t#  extort  it,  promises  it  to  herself  from 
a  protestant  repubKck,  jealoui  of  that  liberty  which  she  has  pur. 
chased  so  dearly,  and  who  has  often  been  the  protectress  of  that  of 
the  republkk. 

Let  not  our  actions  falsify  these  glorions  titles ;  but  may  our 
iinited. efforts  once  more  set  boujods  to  ambition,  raise  a  new  bar. 
rier  in  defence  of  the  pnblick  libertiis^  aqd  bring  back  peace^  jus^ 
iioe,  and  good  order  into  Europe. 

Done  at  the  Hague^  this  17th  of  August,  1744. 

Signed^ 

ROBERT  TREVOR. 

EVERY  one,  not  withontreason,  stands  amased,  not  being  dbk 
*to  apprehend  how  it  is  possible,  that,  in  less  than  forty  dayS, 
the  king  of  France  should  subdue  aboTe  forty  cities  and  eminent 
fortresses,  formerly  belonging  to  this  slate. 

A  disgrace  to  f>ur  nation,  and  a  blot  so  great,  that  it  is  nerer  to 
be  washed  off  from  the  not  sufficiently  famous  Batavians. 

Yet,  if  the  reader  pleases  seriously  to  consider  the  following  rei. 
lation,  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  in  some  measure  be  satisfied. 

My  opinion  then  is,  that  the  king  of  France  did  not  make  so 
great  a  progress  purely  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  the  concurrence 
and  assistance  of  some  goTernors  of  this  country;  (Oh  that  they 
had  never  been  so!)  who,  being  bought  thereto,  instead  of  fathers, 
became  traitors  of  our  native  country,  which  to  demonstrate  clearly 
we  are  to  consider, 

That  the  Ring  of  France  did  no  way  surprise  ns,  but  gave  oi 
sufficient  warning  before-hand ;  as  well  with  words  to  our  ambas- 
sadors,  as  in  deeds  with  his  great  preparations  made  by  him,  be* 
yond  any  example,  through  his  whole  dominions;  as  also  by  his 
majesty's  erecting  several  unheard  of  magazines,  as  well  in  bis  oif  n 
realm,  as  without,  nay,  on  our  frontiers  at  Nuys.  fhe  prepara- 
tions whereof  were  so  great,  that  an  experienced  officer,  who  h4th 
borne  great  commands  in  the  German  wars,  as  also  under  the  King 
of  Swf!»den,  Denmark,  and  other  princes,  coming  to  compliment  the 
Lord  of  Amcrongen,  who  at  that  tittic  was  on  the  behalf  of  this 
state  at  Cologne,  taking  an  opportunity  to  view  the  forementioned 
magazine,  declared  to  me  at  his  return,  that  he  had  never  seen  nop 
heard  of  the  like ;  believing  it  to  be  sufficient  to  contain  provision 
and  ammunition  enough  for  two,  nay  three  hundred  thousand  men. 

That  he  could  not  see  this  state  was  concerned  thereat^  asking, 

•  40  rail  Britain.  f  Fnac*. 
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moreoTer,  If  they  did  not  intend  to  defend  thdr  countrjr,  becausf 
they  made  such  small  prepanitions  for  the  defence  thereof?  Thtft 
the  ashes  ought  to  be  stirred,  and  the  fire  eztingoiflhed,  before  the 
flame  grew  too  big. 

I  confess,  that,  at  that  time,  I  little  regarded  this  saying;  be* 
cause,  according  to  my  doty,  I  censured  faTourably,  and  expected 
nothing  but  good  and  faithfulness  fr^pi  our  gOTemors ;  -Imt  I  hsfe, 
by  the*sorrowful  event,  found  that  I  might  not,  without  a  good 
argument,  have  condescended  to  the  forementioned  officer's  opinion. 

For  who  knows  not  that  the  first  care  of  a  goyemor,  for  tht 
defence  of  his  country,  ought  to  consist. 

In  erecting  sufficient  magazines,  fortifying  of  towns  and  castles? 

Furnishing  the  same  towns,-  and  fortresses,  with  raliant  and 
faithful  goYernors  and  commanders,  suffici^it  garisons,  trendies, , 
and  ammunition  for  war,  and  especially,  to  deprive  the  enemy  of 
as  much  ammunition,  and  men«  as  possible.     But  let  ns  examme 
whether  any  of  all  these  things  were  done  with  vigour,   and  we 
shall,  to  our  sorrow,  and  irreparable  loss  and  disgrace,  rather  find 
the  contrary  to  have  been  acted  by  the  wicked  and  strange  direc- 
tions of  those  corrupt  governors:  For  notwithstanding  it  was  well 
known,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ring  of  France's  preparafi- 
ons  for  war,  there  scarce  was  any  salt-petre  in  Europe,  but  what 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Netherland  £ast.India  company;   and, 
notwithstanding  it  was  proffered  the  state  by  the  said   company, 
yet  they  refused  the  same,  and  rather  desired  that  it  should  be  sent 
to  France,  and  so  ser?e  as  a  knife  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  Nether- 
lands at  once ;  which  was  not  sufficient,  for,  besides  that  (instead 
of  publishing  edicts  to  prevent  the  transporting  of  ammunition  to 
the  enemy,  which  ought  to  have  been  their  ehicf  care)  they  encon* 
raged  and  maintained  the  sending  of  all  necessaries  for  war  to  ths 
enemy :  Of  the  truth  whereof  every  one  may  be  assured,  since  it 
may  be  heard  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  Jucchen,  Governor  of 
Wesel,  yet  living  in  the  Hague,  that  his  excellency,  about  four  or 
five  months  ago,  being  advised,  in  a  letter  by  a  loyal  subject,  that 
four  ships,  laden  with  powder  and  shot,  and  other  ammunition  for 
war,  were  coming  up  the  Rhine,  to  pass  by  Wesel ;  adding,  more- 
over, the  merchants  names,  that  had  sold  and'  bought  it,   where  it 
was  laden,  what  powder-mill  the  powder   came  from,  and  from 
whom  the  other  stores,  kc,  and  that  the  master  of  the  ship  had  a 
pass.port  from  Cologne;  nay,  that  it  was  to  be  carried  to  Nuys, 
into  the  French  magazine ;    advising  him  also,  that,  by  vertuc  of  a 
certain  order  (sent  to  his  excellency  some  years  ago,  that,  if  the 
Bishop  of  Munster  should  make  any  invasion)  he  would  please  io 
stop  the  said  ships;    whereupon,  going  himself  to  the  Rhine,  hs 
asked,  Whether  any  persons  had  seen  such  ships  pass  by,  as  were 
mentioned  in  his  letter  of  advice  ?  (Because  this  is  a  very  remark- 
able  business,  I  think,  it  will  not  seem  amiss  to  give  an  account  of 
the  circumstances  thereof.)  When  one  of  the  standers-by,  answer- 
ing, said,    that  two  such-like  ships  were  past  by,  and  gone  up 
higher;  that  they  y»ett  laden  with  powder,  shot,  and  other  ammu. 
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nition,  which,  instead  of  being  unladen  at  Cologne,  according  to 
the  pass^port,  were  carried,  and  put  into  the  French  magazine  »t 
Nuys:  That  he  had  this  account  from  one  of  the  masters  of  th« 
vessels  that  were  returned  from  thence,  yerymuch  discontented 
that  he  had  been  forced  to  unlade  contrary  to  his  pass«port 

The  goTtmor,  hereupon,  sending  for  the  foremen tioned  master 
of  the  vessel,  and  having  understood  the  truth,  according  to  the 
foremen  tioned  relation  from  his  own  mouth;  moreover,  that  there 
was  a  third  vessel  laden  with  the  same  sort  of  goods  yet  below  We. 
sel,  and  coming  up  the  Rhine.  Whereupon,  staying  till  the  even- 
ing, and  not  seeing  the  said  ship,  the  governor,  fearing  that  she 
might  pass. by  in  the  night,  sent  some  musqucteers  thither,  strictly 
commanding  them  to  enter  and  stay  in  the  vessel  till  it  should  come 
up  to  the  city,  and  be  searched  by  his  excellency :  Who,  on  the 
following  day,  examining  the  said  ship,  found  the  same  to  be  laden 
as  before ;  when,  taking  the  pass-port  from  the  master,  he  imme- 
diately  caused  it  to  be  exactly  copied ;  and,  keeping  thq  original, 
sent  the  copy  with  the  post,  who  went  away  that  day^  or  else  an 
express  had  been  sent  to  the  state,  or  council  of  state,  whoD\  he 
informed,  in  a  letter,  all  what  had  happened ;  and  therefore  desired 
speedy  oilers  how  he  should  govern  himself  in  this  affair. 

There  was,  at  that  time,  but  little  powder  and  shot  in  Wesel ; 
so  that  the  governor  was  not  a  little  rejoiced,  hoping,  that,  by 
this  opportunity,  the  city  would  be  well  provided  at  a  small  charge 
to  the  country. 

But,  instead  that  the  said  ship  should  unlade  there,   the  gover- 
nor received  an  order,  signed  by  the  secretary,  that  he  should  not^ 
only  free  the  vessel  which  he  had  stopped',  but  also  permit  all  ships*, 
that  had  such  pass-ports,  to  pass  freely,  and  unmolested,  on  their 
way ;  which  his  excellency  immediately  condescended  to. 

Two  days  after  past  by  another  ship,  that  had  twice  as  much  am- 
munition a-board  her  as  one  of  the  former,  and  from  time  to  time 
several  others  of  the  same  nature  steering  the  same  course. 

Whilst  the  governor,  from  that  time  forward,  sellicited  the 
council,  that  the  city  Wesel,  being  so  considerable  a  town,  anid  of 
such  great  consequence,  to  the  state,  ought  to  have  six-thousand 
men  in  garison,  and  sufficient  trenches  and  ammunition;  all  which 
the  governor  oftentimes  requested  in  his  letters, to  the  council  of 
state;  who,  at  last,  gave  orders  for  the  making  of  trenches  about 
the  said  city,  and  furnishing  the  same  with  all  manner  of  neces- 
saries. 

But,  instead  of  putting  a  garison  of  six-thousand  men  into  the 
same,  they  drew  immediately  thirteen  troops  of  horse,  and  twelve 
companies  of  foot,  all  stout  and  able  men,  out  of  it,  and  put  a  few 
companies,  consisting,  the  greatest  part,  of  unexperienced  youths  in 
their  stead ;  of  which  the  governor  hath  .oft&a  complained ;  and,  to 
secure  this  considerable  city  the  more  to  the  enemy,  they  (under 
pretence  that  the  Governor  Jucchen  should  come  and  give  their 
High  mightinesses  an  account  in  person  at  the  Hague)  .put  in  ano- 
ther  governor;   and,  how  honourably  he  hath  carried  himiself  in 
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tlie  defence  of  that  ciCy,  appears  by  the  erent,  Exitus  acta  pro* 
hmnti  The  like  pretence  they  had  to  turn  other  gOTemon,  as  ap« 
peais  chiefly  by  Colonel  dOsser;,,  an  Irishman ,  and  a  Roman 
Cathalick,  ^hose  yillainies,  and  traiterous  actions,  haTC  been  ma^ 
nifcsted  formerly  in  his  serrices  under  other  princes,  and  one, 
whose  correspondence  with  the  eneiny,  and  notorious  treasoni 
concerning  fhe  business  of  Rynberk,  are  at  large  related,  in  a  cer« 
tun  paper  delivered  by  the  Captains  Vytcnbogaert  and  Clark,  to 
his  highness  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  council  of  the  state; 
and  also  in  a  certain  apology  of  the  Governor  of  Bassem,  and  a 
comment  on  the  letter  from  Toiidlemonde,  all  extant  ia  print,  to 
irtiich  I  refer  yon ;  wherein  also  yon  have  an  account,  how  that 
the  garisons  of  the  city  of  Rynberk,  (notwithstanding  it ^iv^asio 
considerable  a  fortress  to  this  state)  were  not  sufficient  to  defend 
half  the  countersharps ;  and  therefore  might  easily  (by  the  trea- 
chery of  D'Ossery,  and  the  falseness  of  the  governor  Bassem)  be 
conquered  by  the  enemies.  And  indeed,  this  D'Ossery  following^ 
forsooth,  the  examples  of  the  honourable  lords  and  OTeraeers  of 
this  foremen tioned  work,  in  their  counterfeit  fatherly  care,  .beha- 
ved  himself  no  doubt  so  honourably  in' the  defence  of  this  dty,  that 
he  well  deserved  a  triumphant  gallows  of  a  considerable  height,  not 
only-  for  his  own  falseness,  but  because  so  many  loyal  officers, 
which  undoubtedly  were  in  garison  there,  were  deludied,  by  bn 
base  designs  and  treacheries,  to  their  utter  ruin. 

And,  for  the  better  carrying  on  of  these  traiterous  conrsei, 
three  regiments  more  were  sent  to  Maestricht,  after  it  Mas  suffici- 
ently provided,  so  that  in  all  probalMlity  the  enemy  (finding  that 
placo  Ko  fortified)  should  pass  by  there,  and  come  first  to  Rynberk 
and  VVescl.  At  the  same  time  when  the  news  came  to  an  assembly 
of  a  province,  now  in  the  enemy's  possession,  that  there  were 
three  regiments  more  put  into  >laestricht,  it  was  said,  that  his 
highness,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  writ  in  a  letter,  that  he  did 
much  wonder^  f  hat  such  an  extraordinary  care  was  taken  for  that 
city  only,  whonas  it  would  be  more  necessary  to  look  after  other 
towns,  which  were  of  as  groat  consoquence  to  the  state.  This  I 
was  informed  by  a  person,  whose  fortune  it  was  to  be  present  at 
that  assembly. 

I  also  heard,  at  that  time,  that  a  certain  governor,  being  exceed- 
ingly troubled,  said,  '  What  dutli  all  this  tend  to?  I  do  not  like 
the  carriage  of  affairs,  for  ws  are  like  to  lose  oureountry  for  want 
of  men,  having  twenty-five  thousand  short  of  what  is  absolutely 
necessary.' 

'  And  what  was  the  reason  ?' 

They  made  a  great  shew  of  raising  men,  but  they  acted  all  things 
contrary. 

For  notwithstanding  the  first  levies  were  made  with  geeat  trou- 
ble out  of  the  country,  and  we  were  assured,  that  by  the  many 
men  that  were  likewise  raised  there  by  others,  the  governors  of 
those  places  had  taken  an  occasion  strictly  to  forbid  the  same,  in- 
somuch that  we  knew,  there  was  not  ono  piace,  nay  not  one  foot 
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of  land  out  of  our  own  dominioBS  left,  where  we  were  permitted 
to  levy  any  forces.  Yet,,  neyertlieless,  under  a  pretence  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  it  was  strictly  forbid  by  an  edict,  not  to  raise 
any  men  within  our  dominions,  but  in  such  placet  where,  we  knew 
before,  there  was  not  a  man  to  be  had. 

.Nay,  these  officers,  (which,  for  the  most  part  were  Roman  Ca- 
tholicks)  knowing  the  unwillingness  of  men  to  stay  with  them, 
wer«  forced  to  raise  two  or  three  times  the  men  that  otherwise 
would  have  served,  to  the  great  exhausting  of  the  publick  trea- 
sures, and  their  own  estates:  And  yet  they  could  not  keep  so  ma- 
ny of  them  together,  as  to  make  half  a  company  at  their  place  of 
rendezyous.  Whereupon  the  captains  making  a  complaint  to  the 
governors,  that  it  was  a  common  practice  of  the  soldiers,  to  take 
their  money,  and  afterwards  to  desert  their  colours;  and  desiring 
that  these  things  might  be  remedied;  they  shrunk  up  their  shoul- 
ders, saying,  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  help  it.  These  disor- 
ders thereupon  of  beating  of  drums  within  the  country  was  left  off, 
and  the  discourse  among>t  tfie  officers  being,  that  Holland  had  mo- 
ney enough,  and  consequently  might  have  men  at  all  times. 

The  other  great  levies  and  treaties  with  the  Foreign  princes,  viz. 
Brandenburgh,  Lunenburgh,  and  others,  were  appointed  to  be, 
against  that  time,  when  they  hoped  and  judged  that  all  things  would 
be  lost :  Notwithstanding  it  might  have  been  sooner  accomplished, 
and  more  effectually,  the  princes  themselves  having  proffered  their 
assistance. 

The  ratification  of  the  treaty,  being  also  kept  close  till  the  last 
boar,  deprived  our  ambassadors  from  making  a  conclusion. 

Wo  may  be  infor^ied  from  the  ambassadors,  that  were  sent  to 
Brandenburgh,  and  now  residing  in  the  Hague,  that  they  received 
the  ratification  at  Hamborough,  not  before  the  beginning  of  July, 
Bew  stile. 

The  same  Lords  ambassadors  declare  to  the  whole  world,  that 
the  states  themselves  may  justly  be  blamed  for  the  so  late  coming 
down  of  the  auxiliary  troops.  That  at  first  his  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Brandenburgh  was  treated  withal,  as  if  they  would  have  bought 
a  dish  of  fish  of  him.  That  afterwards  his  highness,  instead  of  be- 
ing pressed  on,  advised  our  embassador  to  stir  up  his  lords  and 
masters,  about  the  furthering  of  affairs;  saying,  moreover,  my 
lord,  you  have  traitors  in  your  country,  matters  are  very  ill  ma- 
naged there.  I  am  also  assured,  and  it  may  likewise  be 'heard, 
from  the  forementioned  ambassadors,  that  tbe  treaty  with  the  prin- 
ces of  Lunenburgh  and  Brunswick  was  broke  off  only  upon  a  dif- 
ference of  fivcthoysand  rix-dollars. 

But  note, .  they  would  rather  want  the  favour  of  those  princes, 
and  the  eight-thousand  and  seven  men  which  they  would  have  sent 
this  state. 

What  do  you  think  (said  one  of  the  same  ambassadors  to  me 
not  long  since)  if  all  the  auxiliary  troops  bad  come  down  in  May, 
would  the  Frenchmen  have  gotten  into  our  country  with  so  much 
Mse  as  they  have  dpne?  But,  what  shall  we  say!  it  was  cfcsigned 
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to ;  ambassadors  were  sent  to  all  princes  and  potentates,  "when  wd 
wer6  assured  that  the  army,  by  the  unhandsome  proceedings  of 
some,  H'hich  shall  be  nameless,  were  all  blocked  op;  and,  bow  our 
ambassadors  managed  their  afiairs  in  England,  I  shall  omit  to  meo- 
tion.  De  Groot  would  also  have  made  no  better  end  of  his  am. 
bassy  in  France,  had  he  not  been  seconded  by  his  brother-in-law, 
that  honest  patriot,  Momba.  One  man  was  not  sufficient,  there- 
fore We  must  have  a  second.  In  short,  affairs  were  well  ordered, 
our  magazines  exhausted,  and  the  enemy's  filled. 

Leyics  were  ordered  to  be  raised  in  such  places,  whei^  we  kriew 
it  was  forbidden  and  impossible  to  be  performed ;  and  where  auxi- 
liaries were  proffered,  and  might  be  had  with  ease,  those  were 
lighted,  and  put  off  till  such  time,  as  we  silpposed,  thej  would  be 
needles'!  and  too  late. 

Most  of  the  ^arisons,  and  eminent  places,  were  either  Teiy  badly, 
or  not  at  all  fortified.  Others,  which  shame  forced  them  to 
Strengthen,  wanted  one  thing  or  other,  to  make,  them  tnsoffident 
for  defence;  for  tliose  that  had  men  .enough  were  nnproTided  of 
trenches  and  amnniniiion,  and  those,  which  were  stored  with  pow- 
der, shot,  and  other  necessaries,  wanted  men.  And  those  places, 
which  v*,e  knew  the  enemy  would  not  meddle  withal,  were  cronded 
with  more  men  than  were  needful.  What  .«hall  we  j'tdgc  of  the 
eracination  of  the  strong  city  and  fortress  de  Giraffe,  And  the  con- 
trirance,  that  the  whole  garison  marching  thither,  according  to 
order,  were  surprised  hy  the  enemy,  who  undoubtedly  had  notice 
thereof,  and  tw  i-nly-six  of  their  colours  taken  from  them  ?  Nay, 
we  may  just'y  stand  amazed,  to  imagine,  how  it  is  possible,  that 
whole  proviiiCv's,  asOvcryssel  and  Utrecht,  should  be  delivered  up 
in  one  day.  <Vnf1  '.  hereon  depends  that  riddle,  that  the  old  expe- 
rienced soldirrs,  Mh/rh  were  kept  prisoners  in  the  churches  of  the 
conquered  town^,  shouid  not  be  taken  notice  of,  and  yet  beat  the 
drumi  dailj  for  new  men;  seeming  rather  willing  to  give  twenty, 
nay,  thirty  gilders  for  new  and  unexperienced  men,  than  for  the 
old  ten  or  tvuh.',  for  which  they  might  be  ransomed, 

Who  tiioui^ht  ever  to  have  lived  to  see  these  times  in  our  pro- 
vinces, that  we  must  go  begging  from  3oor  to  door  for- the  horse- 
men, and  permit  them  to  go  away  for  want  of  money,  as  hath  hap- 
pened in  tiiis  conjuncture  in  Groningen;  from  whence  1  had  ad- 
vice thereof  froin  a  person,  who  was  an  eye-witness  thereto.  When 
God  intends  to  pimish  a  country,  he  deprives  loyal  governors  of 
their  wisdom,  and  permits  the  wicked  to  use  the  same  to  the  des- 
truction thereof. 

A  certain  member  of  the  states  of  Holland,  not  long  before  the 
march  of  the  enemy,  discoursing  to  one  of  his  fraternity,  about  the 
condition  wherein  the  magazines  were,  said,/ That  the  magazine  of 
Holland  was  so  well  furnished,  that,  though  the  wars  continued 
two  years,  it  was  sufficient  of  itself,  without  any  more  supplies ; 
And  now,  when  too  late,  great  complaints  were  made,  that  there 
10  place  provided,  every  one  calling  for  powder,  shot,  and 
ammunition  for  war;   and  they  were  directed  to  magazines, 
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which  from  time  to  time  were  emptied,  and  conseqiiently  had  no* 
thing  left ;  the  said  lord  was  asked  by  his  associate^  Where  that 
great  and  well  famished  mas^azine  was,  of  which  his  excellency  had 
boasted  of  so  much  not  long  before;  whereupon  shrinking  tip  his 
shoulders,  he  said,  that  his  meaning  was,  it  would  serve  to  furnish. 
Holland  only,  but  none  of  the  other  provinces ;  which  this  lord, 
who,  a  few  days  ago,  gave  me  an  account  thereof,  resented  Terj* 
strangely. 

Nay,  that  which  is  more,  our  whole  army,  being  before  Yssel^ 
\iras,  two  days  before  Whitsuntide,  so  ill  provided  of  powder  and 
shot,  that,  in  case  of  an  attack,  they  would  not  have  been  able  to 
defend  themselves  above  twenty- four  hours. 

Some  of  the  deputies  upon  the  report,  which  was  on  Whitsnn* 
tnonday,  that  the  French  had  taken  Burick,  coming  from  Nime« 
guen  to  sollicit  the  lords  deputies  that  were  in  the  field,  for  powder 
and  shot,  received  for  answer.  That  they  could  not  spare  them 
any;  which  was  also  told  me  at  the  same  time  by  a  governor  of 
Nimeguen. 

But  iCirk -Patrick,  Governor  of  Hertogenbosch,  took  better 
care  for  his  government,  sending  the  last  week  a  list,  to  the  conn, 
cil  of  state,  of  all  things  which  he  wanted. 

And  to  shew  that  his  Highness,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  used 
more  than  ordinary  care  and  endeavours,  he  sent  the  governor, 
whilst  the  citj,  committed  to  his  care,  was  blocked  up  or  besieged, 
to  fetch  powder,  shot,  and  cannon,  which  the  said  governor  ob- 
tained; but  then  he  could  not  find  a  vessel  that  either  would  or 
could  uitdertake  to  carry  the  same  thither,  of  which  the  governor 
hath  made  great  complaints  here  to  several  persons.  Now  whe- 
ther this  governor  was  blinded  by  the  orders  of  his  masters,  that  he 
could  not  sec  the  foremen  tioned  defects  before,  or  whether  the 
overseers  of  our  country's  welfare  judged,  that  it  was  of  small  con* 
sequence  to  this  state,  to  preserve  this  fortress,  the  magistrates  for. 
merly  were  not  of  that  opinion  ;  but  the  times  change, 

Tempora  motantor  et  nos  mutamar  in  iUis. 

The  king  of  France  needed  not  to  use  any  force  upon  the 
works,  which,  with  so  much  care  and  labour,  were  m^e  along  the 
Yssel,  for  a  fat  easier  way  was  shewn  him,  to  come  through  the 
river  Rhine,  and  so  to  fall  into  the  heart  of  our  country. 

To  which  the  treacherous  Momba  was  no  small  instrument,  hav. 
ing  so  well  ordered  that  afiair  beforehand  in  France,  with  his  ho-  - 
jiest  brother  de  Groot,  that  by  what  means  I  know  not  he  was 
made  chief  commander  of  that  part  of  our  militia,  which  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  defence  of  that  station:  When  this  traitor.  Instead 
of  charging  his  regiment  to  be  careful  in  defending  their  post,  and 
encouraging  them  to  oppose  their  enemies,  jgave  orders  to  march  up 
within  a  mile  from  Nimeguen,  and  so  to  leave  that  station. 

Which  when  told  to  his  highness  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  ex. 
tremely  wondered  thereat,  an  express  order  was  immediately  sent, 
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that  thej  skouid  instantly  draw  down  to  the  forementioned  stitioB 
again,  and  endeafour  by  all  meant  possible  to  defend  the  same. 

But,  before  they  could  approach  the  same,  the  enemy  was  aboTe 
balf  OFer  the  Rhine,  so  that  our  forces,  which  were  to  keep  that 
iltation,  were  as  if  brought  to  their  slaughter,  and  those  of  Alva, 
his  regiment  most  of  them  slain;  as  a  lieMtenant,  under  the  lieute- 
nant-colonel of  this  regiment  informed  me,  as  he  was  coming  aloog 
with  twenty-eight  men  which  he  had  picked  up  from  several  com- 
panies, after  the  passage  through  the  Rhine  was  opened  to  the 
enemy : 

£t  bine  Dobif  hodicrns  ille  Lachryms. 

Now  whether  that  great  fafourite  of  the  enemies  can,  by  meant 
of  his  corrc^spondcnce,  free  his  brother-in-law  Momba,  from  the 
punishment  due  to  him,  for  the  horrid  slaughter  occasioned  by  bis 
means,  andfor  betraying  of  our  native  country,  the  time  will  leani 
US.  But  we  hope,  that  his  conscience  will  check  him  for  his  owo 
TiUainies,  that  he  will  not  think  of  acting  any  more,  if  it  be  poHi- 
ble  for  a  magpy  to  leave  off  hopping. 

One  of  the  lords  deputies  of  the  field  (as  I  was  told  by  an  emiDent 
member  of  their  excellencies  the  high  and  mighty  states  of  Holland) 
beiug  asked,  How  alTairs  were  ordered,  that  such  small  endeaToan 
were  used  to  oppose  the  enemy?'  he  answered,  >  That  he  coold 
give  no  other  reason,  but  that  they  had  no  secret  correspondence, 
to  give  them  any  account  of  the  enemies  designs,  of  which  they 
were  altogether  ignorant* 

But  this  brother,  and  his  accomplices,  had  too  much  knowledge 
of  the  enemies  designs,  and  were  too  much  concerned  therewith. 

For,  as  I  am  informed,  Momba  would  endeavour  to  clear  him- 
self by  the  letters  from  the  forementioned  lord:  And  undoubtedly 
that  was  the  reason,  that  when  his  highness  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  of  opinion  that  the  enemy  ought  to  be  opposed  sometimes  in 
one,  and  then  in  another  place  (to  which  there  then  preseoled 
good  opportunities)  and  desiring  hereon  the  advice  or  order  of  the 
lords  deputies,  he  never  could  get  any  thing  else  from  them,  bat 
shrunk  up  shoulders,  and  many  expressions  of  difficulties,  never 
consenting,  nor  absolutely  disapproving  of  his  highness's  proposals: 
but  all  things  in  suspense  tied  up  as  it  were  his  highness's  hands, 
that  he  could  not  do  any  thing  in  the  defence  of  our  native 
country. 

Every  one  may  justly  stand  amazed,  to  consider  how  it  is  possi- 
ble that  all  things  should  be  thus  strangely  carried,  when  there  were 
and  are  still  so  many  loyal  governors  at  the  helm.  For  my  part, 
I  can  satisfy  myself,  when  I  think  on  the  wonderful  carriage  of 
officers,  and  strange  government  which  hath  been  of  late ;  to  con- 
sider  the  power  and  sway,  which  that  great,  and  I  must  confess 
most  wise  pensionary  (I  could  wish  to  God  that  his  wisdom  had 
been  employed  for  the  good  of  the  country)  John  de  Witt  bore, 
during  the  time  of  his  being  pensionary* 

Hath  not  he,  under  a  pretence  of  freedom,  brought  us  into  the 
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greatest  slavery  of  the  world  ?  Were  bis  iateosions  from  tbe  be* 
ginning  till  tho  last  aught  else?  And  did  his  malicious  governing 
tend  to  any  other  end,  than  to  root  oiit  and  diminish  the  lustre  of 
that  ill ufitriouil) house  of  Orange  and  Nassau  ? 

Is  ther€  any  oite  person  that  can  be  said  to  be  ignorant  thereof  I 
Can  there  be  a  greater  institution  of  slavery  thought  on  in  the 
world,  than  to  force  the  whole  state,  as  it  were,  against  their  con^ 
sciences,  to  suppress  the  rrince  of  Orange  ?     Whose  predeees<« 
sors,  of  blessed  memory,  may,  next  to  God,  only  bo  said  to  have 
brought  us  to  this  our  freedom,  with  gr^at  effusion  of  blood,  and 
vast  ex  pence  of  money.     Nay,   to  oblige  themselves  thereto  by 
oath.     We  become  slaves,  when  w«  are  deprived  of  our  liberty^ 
but  slaves  of  slaves,  nay  slaves  of  sin,  when  we  are  prevented  from 
doing  of  good,  and  forced  by  an  oath  to  do  evil.     No  governors 
were  admitted  to  the  regency,  but  with  taking  this  oath ;  and  so^ 
In  tlvB  beginning  of  their  ofiBce,  were  fprci^d  to  make  themseli^cf 
guilty  of  so  abominable,  and,  before  God  and  the  world,  horrid 
sin  of  ingratitude ;  a  sin,  which  not  only  carries  so  many  unheaid 
of  oaths  along  with  it,  but-ii^  also  the  occasion  of  so  great  effusioa 
of  blood  in  our  native  country.     A  sin,  which  can,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  given  the  Almighty  God  sufficient  reason  utterly  \q 
deprive  us  again  of  our  ao  dear  bought  freedom,  and  bring  us  to  a 
greater  slavery  'tjban  ever  we  were  in  before.    What  man,  how  prui* 
dent  soever  he  be,  can  apprehend  how  it  is  possible  thait  one  m^n 
should  infect  and  poison  a  whole  state,  wherein  there  are  so  many 
wise,  honourable,  and  loyal  regents  and  lords,  to  oblige  thcm^ 
selves,  and  their  successors,  as  much  a^  in  them  lay,  by  an  oath^ 
to  such  a  ruinous  and  ever-crying  sin  of  ingratitude?     And  yet, 
nevertheless,  it  was  done,  for,  not  above  eight  or  ten  days  before 
the  strange  revolution,  t^e  Pensionary  of  Harlem  was  forced,  at 
the  court,  to  swear  to  the  forementioned  perpetual  edict.     Thus 
to  renew  and  increase  the  crying  and  blood-guilty  sin  of  our  conn* 
try  I    I  tremble,  when  I  remember,  that,  some  years  ago,  1  acci- 
dentally lighted  on  a  book,  wherein,  instead  of  mentioning  the  vir- 
tues of  &e  praisef-worthy  and  never-sufficiently  famous  Princes  of 
Orange,  stood  "written  with  an  accursed  and  devilish  pen,  that  there 
were  no  virtues  of  the  Princes  to  lioast  of,  but  their  vices,  My 
wlioring,  adultery,  drunkenness,  and  the  like,  were  at  large  de- 
scribed, and  attributed  to  every  prince.    Who  doth  not  stand  ama- 
zed at  the  hearing  h^eof,  and  the  more,  when  they  know,  that,  this 
wfis  not  ^nly  sold  pubUckly,  but  was  also  lic^sed,  and  printed^ 
with  authority  from  the  state?     The  Counsellor^PeQUonary  had. 
sufficiently  examined  the  same,  and  supplied  all  the  defects,  and 
esteemed  the  writer  hereof  as  a  loyftl  subject,  calling  him  the  de- 
fender pf  the  country's  freedom.     Bnt^  if  any  thing,  in  that  miture 
had  been  done  to  the  prejudice  of  that  long  John,  or  aught  had 
been  writ  of  any  of  his  relations,  ifould  not  the  writer  thereef 
have  been  prosecuted  with  fire  and  sword,  and  the  printed  paper> 
or  book,  immediately  taken  and  bnrnt  ?  What  hath  not  this  grand 
de^ign^,  with  the  help  of  his  succomptioes,  and  hired  slftve^,  whieh 
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lie  rewarded,  by  grr'mg  them  seTeral  offices,  done  to  execute  Ids 
treacherous  and  wicked  designs  ?  See  farther.  No  sooner  were 
the  keys  of  our  natije  country  (always  so  highly  eateeined,  and  pre. 
served,  with  great  care  and  circnmspection)  yillainoasly  given  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  we  began  to  help  him  to  open  the 
gates  also.  Who  could  ever  dream  of  such  actions  ?  No  books 
afford  the  like  example.  Peter  de  Groot,  that  perjured  and  disho* 
nonrable  wretch,  is  to  make  peace. 

To  which  purpose  he  had  a  blank  commission  from  the  whole 
state  (without  any  instructions  according  to  which  he  might  go- 
Tern  himself)  to  treat  with  the  enemy ;  and,  to  speak  plain,  to 
make  an  absolute  agreement  for  our  dear  bought  freedom,  religioo, 
and  native  country. 

It  would  sooner  have  seemed  to  me,  ^nd  all  the  world,  a  fable 
than  a  truth,  had  it  not  appeared  plainly  out  of  the  printed  letter 
sent  from  the  lords,  the  States  of  Zealand,  who  manifested  their 
fidelity  and  great  fatherly  care,  and  also  declared,  that,  not  with, 
out  great  reason,  they  could  not  consent  to  such  an  unlimited  power 
as  de  Groot  had  given  him ;  that  it  was  an  unheard  of  thing  in  the 
government  of  this  country  (Jpsissima  verba  epistolw)  to  giye 
full  power  to  a  deputed  person,  to  treat  with  a  potentate ;  bat 
much  less  with  a  publick  enemy  ;  Moreover,  saying  plainly,  that 
they  (nota  bene)  justly  suspected  this  contrary  way  of  acting,  and 
that  it  gave  them  an  apprehension  that  the  enemj  wonld  therebj 
be  encouraged  to  propose  such  conditions  to  such  a  deputy,  which 
never  can  nor  must  be  treated  of,  viz.  their  religion,  freedom,  and 
the  lawful  govornnient  of  these  countries. 

And,  how  the  forementioned  three  points  would  have  been  main- 
tained by  such  a  deputy,  who  is  a  notorious  atheist,  a  slave  to  the 
enemy,  bought  to  the  destruction  of  our  whole  government,  every 
one  may  easily  judge.  Just  at  the  time  when  this  commission  was 
finished,  and  de  Groot  yet  in  the  Hague  ready  on  his  departure,  I 
had  the  honour  to  speak  with  one  of  my  very  good  friend^^  and  a 
member  of  the  High  and  mighty  States  of  Holland,-who,  on  mycu. 
rious  question  of,  '  What  news  ?'  Changing  his  countenance  (as  if 
things  did  not  go  according  to  his  mind)  was  pleased  to  say :  ^  We 
shall  in  short  have  a  peace,  but  I  fear  a  sorrowful  one.' 

De  Groot  goeth  to  the  king  of  France,  and  hath  plein  pou- 
vour,  / 

When  asking  amazedly,  ^  How  will  it  be  then ?'  -His  excellency 
replied,  ^  there  is  a  blank  charter  to  be  laid  before  the  king,  and 
his  majesty  is  to  write.' 

On  which  I  answered,  ^  Then  de  Groot  is  a  great  prophet ;  for 
this  morning  a  certain  lord  informed  me  (as  indeed  it  was  true)  that 
the  forementioned  de  Groot,  about  three  months  before,  disconr- 
sing  with  him  the  said  lord,  saying  that  our  native  country  was 
threatened  with  a  great  and  terrible  war:'  De  Groot  answering 
said,  '  Pjsh !  pish  !  I  do  not  see  any  such  great  difficulty  therein  ; 
I  do  believe  that  the  king  of  France  will  at  the  first  take  some  of 
•ur  cities,  which  we  cannot  hinder  him  from,  but  (nota)  I^  I  df 
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Oroot  (striking  on  his  breast)  will  make  peaee  with  the  king  of 
France  in  the  field  about  three  months  hence.' 

And  observe  the  time,  \\herein  he  receiyed  his  forementioned 
commission,  was  about  so  long  after. 

The  lord,  hereupon  discoursing  liberally  with  me,  said,  that  1m 
belieyed  the  same,  because  de  Groot  was  a  person  exceedingly 
self-opinionated ;  and  that  Hot  long  ago  (not  naming  the  time, 
which  I  guessed ''at  by  his  words)  he  had  told  his  excellency  hiTOim 
self,  that  he  should  certainly  conclude  a  peace ;  adding  moreover^ 
that  though  we  should  lose,  and  add. a  pearl  to  his  crown  by  thif 
peace;  yet,  if  we  examined  the  prerogatiyes  and  benefits  which 
Holland  should  reap  from '  it,  wc  would  not  account  our  loss  tfci 
great. 

Though  this  lord  would  not  favour  me  with  an  explanation  of 
the  aforesaid  prerogatives ;  yet  I  suppose  in  all  likelihood  that  hif 
chiefest  aim  was,  that  Holland  should  then  be  separated  from  th^ 
other  United  Provinces,  dnd  freed  as  it  were  from  that  heavy  buri* 
then,  as  they  are  pleas^  to  call  it. 

And  besides,  that  then  they  would  be  freed  from  all  fears  that 
his  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  any  time  should  be  made 
Stadtholder  of  that  province. 

One  would  think  it  strange  how  it  is  possible,  tiiat  any  men 
should.be  transported  to  such  imaginations :  But^ 


Quid  non  mortalia  pectorfi  cogis 


Aari  sacra  fames  ? 

He  was  always  more  for  the  French,  than  the  Prince's  interest* 

This  was  the  reason  why  the  Council -Pensionary,  in  the  time  of 
the  war  with  Munster,  durst  propose  in  a  full  assembly,  to  mak« 
the  Duke  of  Turenne  captain-general  over  our  militia. 

Ambitious  is  our  enemy ;  and  full  of  ambition  are  also  those 
subjects ;  rather  desiring  to  be  governed  by  a  king,  than  a  prince. 
But  see  how  miraculous  is  the  Providence  of  the  Almighty ! 

Just  when  our  state  was  in  greatest  danger,  and  tottering  ready 
to  fall  down,  the  Appearance  of  our  deliverance  was  nearest  at 
hand:  for  it  pleased  God  just  at  that  time  to  throw  down  that 
great  and  subtle  designer  (which  had  thus  long  usurped  more  au- 
thority, than  ever  was  aimed  at  by  any  of  our  princes)  and^imme^ 
diately  caused  the  Prince  of  Orange  unanimously  by  all  the  inha* 
bitants  of  those  countries,  to  be  proclaimed  Stadtholder  of  Hol- 
land, Zealand,  and  West-Friesland,  and  to  restore  to  him  all 
those  dignities  which  his  predecessors  of  glorious  memory  e\er 
enjoyed. 

That  great  God  grant  also,  that  as,  by  means,  of  his  predeces- 
sors, with  the  expence  of  their  estates  and  effusion  of  blood,  the 
body  of  the  ancient  United  Provinces  was  framed,  and,  as  long  as 
they  reigned,  kept  in  a  good  order ;  the  disjoined  members  may  bj 
his  valour  and  conduct  (wherein  we  beseech  God  to  assist  him,  and 
to  free  him  from  evil  counsel,  and  ble^s  him  more  and  more  daily) 
]ie  nnitfid  again. 
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I  do  oertamly  beliere,  that  many  of  oar  iiiliabitantflj  and  ^dio  aO 
good  patriots,  will  judge  it  conveaient  to  find  ont  all  those  gonr. 
wton  which  are  guilty  of  betraying  our  native  country,  and  bj 
some  scTerc  punishment,  inflicted  on  them  and  their  instraments, 
aii,  Momba,  D'Ossery,  and  other  goyernors,  commanders,  cap. 
tafan,  and  other  officers,  and  make  them  an  example  to  others. 

Bnt^  as  to  the  latter  part,  I  do  not  altogether  approye  of  thdr 
opinion ;  nevertheless,  with  submission  to  better  judgments,  mj 
sentiment  onl^  is,  that  it  would  be  contsnient  to  make  a  strict  en- 
qnir/  into  tiie  camp- proceeding  of  the  governors,  and  such  as  bort 
tite  chief  est  commands,  and  had  the  charge  of  defending  cities  and 
fortresses,  as,  Momba,  Van  Zantsn,  Bassem,  D'Osscry,  and  tie 
like:  As  also  those  persons,  whether  officers,  or  others,  thathan 
been  assisting  to  the  governors,  in  executing  of  thtir  treacheries, 
and  had  daily  correspondence  with  the  enemy. 

And  by  punishing  all  such  persons  severely,  according  to  their 
demerits,  mak^  them  examples  to  others. 

But  there  ought  not  so  particular  a  regard  to  be  taken  of  other 
captains,  and  meaner  officers,  who  cannot  be  said  to  hiave  had  the 
least  knowledpro  of  ^h'ir  unfaithful  governors  designs;  and  would 
have  undoubtedly  behaval  themselves  most  loyally,  had  they  been 
encouraged  thereto  by  their  governors,  and  not  been  deluded  to  act 
those  things  which  they  were  made  believe  would  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country,  but  proved  prejudicial ;  for  which,  if  any  should 
be  punished,  most  of  all  the  captains  and  other  officers,  in  what 
garison  soever,  would  be  liable  thereto.  And  those  captains,  which 
should  be  punished  more^than  others,  would  be  unjustly  dealt  with, 
al ;  or  the  state  constrained  to  an  execution  of  so  many  honest  peo- 
ple, which  heretofore  have  behaved  themselves  like  loyal  soldiers, 
for  the  defence  of  their  country,  and  now  only  brought  thereto  by 
the  treacherous,  though  seeming  fair,  pretences  and  delusions  of 
their  base  governors. 

We  have  also  oftentimes  seen  that  military  persons,  and  other 
inferior  officers,  being  accused  of  some  committed  abuses,  and  freed 
from  their  punishments  out  of  a  particular  favour,  have  taken  an 
occasion  in  all  future  opportunities  to  use  more  than  ordinary  en- 
deavours for  the  good  and  benefit  of  the  state  :  Of  which  there  are 
many  examples,  whereof  one  is  manifested  at  this  time  in  Captain 
Buket. 

I  should  ^udge,  that  some  means  might  be  found,  who,  amongst 
the  regents,  is  guilty  of  high-treason,  and  consequently  deserfing 
of  punishment. 

Especially  if  we  consider  those  maxims  that  are  used,  and  also 
necessary  in  our  government ;  that  is,  that  only  a  few  are  to  be 
admitted  into  the  council  for  private  concerns,  either  one  out  of 
every  province,  or  else  more  or  less  according  as  the  business  re- 
quires. Besides  which  persons,  none  may  have  the  least  know- 
ledge of  things  of  greatest  consequence,  especially  in  times  of  war, 
when  the  welfare  of  the  state  doth  not  a  little  depend,  that  the  re- 
gents designs  against  the  enemy  may  be  kept  secret,  and  not  divnl- 
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g0d  ^xni  fef  ongkt  to  tlve  ears  of  the  hnemf.  Whkh  prirofe  conBtil. 
tactions  were  well  obserted  by  the  QovncU  Peaftiofiaiy,  who  pef- 
mitted  his  creatures  to  be  «f  the  prtvy-council^  and  «xdud6d  M?e. 
ral  good  patriots,  who  his  excelkncy  judged  would  oppidse  hin  in 
the  carrying  on  of  his  wicked  designs ;  and  those,  which  he  could 
fiot  exclude,  he  wrought  so  upon,  that  he  made  theia  to  TOtt  such 
Hiings  as  his  wisdom  thought  fit. 

And  therefore  those  loyal  regents,  which  sat  at  the^elui,  might 
-now  easily,  being  under  the  conduct  of  his  Highness  the  Pvinee  of 
Orange,  find  qut  with  what  malice  their  wicked  brother  counsel- 
lors have  ordered  all  things  to  ihe  ruiti  of  our  country,  a^d  the  far. 
tiering  of  the  enemies  designs. 

>  Whether  in  their  ill  care  for  the  fortresses,  badly  storing  the 
tnagazines,  granting  of  unlawful  pass^portB  for  the  transporting 
lunmunition  to  the  enemy,  bad  wanagement,  and  preventing  the 
raising  of  IcTiies,  detaining  of  o^r  ambassadors,  and  ratifications 
of  the  trtoties,  the  ill  performance  of  them ;  moreover  in  the  strange 
•^dnduct  of  their  appointed  governors,  commanders, '  and  otivers  ; 
^nd  the  like  base  carrying  on  of  affairs. 

For,  if  once  the  thread  be  found,  the  bottom  will  soon  be  un« 
wound.  ^ 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  which,  my  judgment  is,  that  the  pub. 
lick  inquisitions  and  the  punishments  ought  to  be  re^rred,  since 
undoubtedly  it  will  be  of  a  dangerous  co^isequence ;  partly  bc^ 
cause  that  by  the  manifold  difficulties,  which  in  all  appearance 
would  accrue,  the  loyal  reg«its,  fathers  of  our  native  country, 
would  be  prevented  from  using  other  means,  which,  in  this  con- 
juncture of  time,  are  more  necessary  to  oppose  the  enemy  ;  and 
partly,  that,  when  the  treason  is  found  out,  the  punishments  must 
necessarily  follow. 

Which  my  fore-mentioned  opinion  I  leave  to  «vl5ry  one's  serious 
consideration :  How  it  is  possible,  that  the  executing  of  the  pu- 
nishments,  which  undoubtedly  would  be  inflicted  on  several  of  the 
f  upremest  governors,  which  have  so  long  managed  the  helm  of  our 
government,  could  be  effected,  without  fear  of  great  inconvenience 
to  this  state,  which  in  this  conjuncture  must  by  all  means  possiMe 
be  prevented. 

Those,  that  please  to  read  Hie  History  of  Bamevcftt,  win^nd, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  done  without  great  difficulties ;  which  necessa- 
rily  ought  to  be  diverted  and  referred  to  some  ^her  and  more  con- 
venient time,  when  either  all  things  may  be  buried  in  oblivion,  or 
else  the  traitors  condemned  to  lose  their  heads,  for  betraying  our 
native  country,  as  the  lords  magistrates  shall  think  fit. 

And  therefore  is  it  Jiot  abominable  that  private  persons  dare 
daily  presume  to  do  justice,  nay  to  inflict  sufficient  punishments  on 
all  and  every  one,  whom  they  but  in  the  Least  suspect  to  have  been 
concerned  in  the  ill  management  of  aflairs  ?  Which  doth  no  way 
beseem  them.  But  we  will  hope  that  the  prudence  of  the  Lonl 
S tad th older  will  prevent  the  same  for  the  futiire.' 

lam  very  sensible,  that  many  patriots,  by  this  delay  of  punish- 
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lag  the  traitors,  fear  that,  if  the  treacheries  go  vnpnidlshed,  tiie 
state  will  be  left  in  a  great  labjrinth,  and  in  dapger  of  being  wholij 
delifered  up  into  the  enemies  hands ;  because,  when  those  wicked 
traitors  are  accused  of  their  Tillainics,  ^nd  see,  as  it  were,  their 
punishments  before  their  ejes,  they  will  use  all  means  possible  to 
Biake  more  and  more  confusion  in  the  finances,  of  which  there  ii 
yet  a  great  complaint,  and  increase  all  other  disorder^ ;  whereby 
the  enemy  may  get  footing  also  in  the  remaining  proTinces,  in  hopes 
that,  by  that  means,  they  shall  escape  their  desenred  punishmeot 
Which  fears  of  the  loyal  patriots  are  not  without  some  reason ; 
sinct'  an  Qpninent  person  was  yesterday  pleased  to  tell  me,  that,  in 
case  the  confusion  in  the  finances,  and  the  bad  payment  of  monies, 
which,  by  the  wicked  directions  of  the  Compt  gorernors,  hath 
been  so  long  in  practice,  be  not  suddenly  remedied,  it  would  prore 
rery  prejudicial  to  the  state.  On  which  1  answered  his  excelieacj 
(wherewith  also,  according  to  my  judgment,  all  patriots  may  be 
satisfied)  ^  that  his  highness  was  not  made  a  Stadtholder  to  catch 
flies ;  and,  though  he  did  not  as  yet  proceed  on  an  inquisition  and 
sudden  punishment  of  the  traitors,  yet  we  might  well  think,  that 
his  Hifi;hness  the  Prince  of  Orange  would,  with  the  help  of  many 
loyal  regents,  cr.djaTour,  by  ail  means  possible,  to  gain  an  exact 
knowledge  of  that  malicious  gOTeming,  which  hath  reduced  our 
slate  to  so  deplorable  and  sad  a  condition ;  and  that  also  he  will 
take  such  care,  that  all  those  Compt  gorernors  shall  be  beresTcd 
of  all  publick  employment,  but  especially  for  erer  excluded  out  of 
the  pri?y-council,  so  to  prevent  all  future  miscarriages  of  affairs, 
and  settle  all  things  in  such  order,  as  shall  be  most  bcneOcial  to 
the  state.' 

Let  us  now  think  on  some  means,  whereby  onr  native  coiintrj 
may  be  brought  to  enjoy  its  former  freedom,  and  to  know  the  light 
of  the  Gospel,  which,  in  many  of  the  torn-off  members  of  this  state, 
is  already  sufficiently  extinguished. 

We  have,  heretofore,  by  establishing  that  cursed  edict,  not  only 
refused  to  acknowledge  our  real  governor  and  chief  magistrate  of 
our  country,  to  which  nature  and  the  fo'rmcrly.received  benefits 
obliged,  and  sufficiently  migiit  have  forced  us  to,  but  also  despised 
and  excluded  him  with  many  oaths.     Oh  horrid  action  ! 

Do  we  not  see  and  read,  that,  when  we  despise  and  disown  our 
just  and  loyal  magistrates,  God  sends  wicked  and  tyrannical  re- 
gents in  their  places  ? 

^  I  gave  thee  a  king  in  mine  anger,  and  took  him  away  in  mj 
wrath.'     Hos.  xiil.  II. 

JDid  there  ever  any  greater  destruction  happen  amongst  any  peo- 
pie,  than  amongst  those  which  had  shewn  themselves  ungrateful 
to  their  princes,  and  deposed  those,  to  whom  they  owed  their  pre- 
•erTation  ? 

If  any  where,  then,  it  may  well  be  said  to  be  here,  that  God, 
-  justly  incensed,  hath,  in  his  wrath,  given  a  great  part  of  our 
^rlands  to  a  king, 
grant,  that,  as  that  sin  of  ungratefulness,  practised  by  our 
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magistrates,  which  hath  chiefly  occasioned  a  curse  upon  our  coun- 
try, is  removed  by  a  miraculous  providence,  viz.  our  magistrates 
suddenly  revoking  that  wicked  and  perpetual  edict,  shswing  a  sin. 
cere  sorrow  for  that  base  act,  ^  to  which  they  were  deluded  by  the 
wicked  directions  of  the  fore-mentioned  Compt  governors,  he  will 
also  be  pleased  to  remove  ail  other  troubles  from  us !  And  grant 
likewise,  that  our  subjects  may  repent  of  those  horrid  and  crying, 
sins,  of  which  they  are  guilty,  and  thereby  have  incurred  God's 
just  displeasure. 
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To  hii  Ro^al  Highness  the  Duke  of  York** 
Sib, 

Could  I  but  use  my  pen,  as  you  your  sword, 
I'd  write  in  blood,  and  kill  at  every  word : 
The  Hogansf  then  my  muse's  power  should  feel, 
And  find  my  Terse  as  fatal  as  your  steel. 
But  sure,  great  Prince,  none  can  presume  to  write 
With  such  success  as  you  know  how  to  fight: 
Who  carry  in  your  looks  th'  events  of  war,  » 
.    Designed  like  Cesar  for  a  conqueror. 
The  world  of  your  atchievements  is  afraid, 
While  Neptune's  wat'ry  kingdoms  you  invade ; 
And.  that  much-courted  Mistress  th'  Ocean's  now 
Not  by  the  Venetian  Duke  espous'd,  but  you, 

•  liOtd  Hi^h  Admind  of  JEngland.  +  The  Putcli. 

TOL.  TII«  L  I 
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And  now,  great  Prince,  may  you  irlctorioiis  be. 
Your  fame  and  arms  o'er-spreading  land  and  sea. 
May  you  our  haughty  neighbours  OTercqme, 
And  bring  rich  spoils,  and  peaceful  laurels,  faome^ 
Whilst  they  their  ruin  or  your  pardon  meet^ 
Sink  by  your  side,  or  fall  before  your  feet. 


rPHE  dominion  of  the  Belgick  proTinces  being  derolTed  to  Philip 

the  Second,  king  of  Spain,  who  designing  to  himself  the  wes- 
tern monarchy,  and  (the  best  medium  to  that  end)  was  to  reduce 
those  proTinces  to  a  kingdom.  But  they  being  fortified  with  great 
privileges,  and  many  .of  them  inconsistent  with  monarchy ;  it  was 
adjudged  by  sober  persons  it  would  prove  a  work  of  great  diffi- 
culty, and  that  he  would  never  effect  that  he  aimed  at.  Besides, 
the  reformation  of  religion,  which  then  began  to  grow  to  some 
strength,  moved  the  king  to  reduce  them  back  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  by  the  power  and  terror  of  the  inquisition  :  Which  when 
the  people  violently  opposed,  the  king  then  resolved  to  bring  them 
by  Spanish  rhetorick  (that  is  by  sword  and  cannon)  to  obedi- 
ence.* To  that  end.  King  Philip  sends  the  Ditke  of  Alva  (an  old 
and  expert  captain)  with  a  puissant  army  to  be  his  viceroy  amongst 
them.  No  sooner  was  he  settled  in  his  new  government,  but  he 
established  the  Bloet-rod,  as  they  term  it,  a  Council  of  Blood,  made 
up  most  of  Spaniards. 

Anno  1567,  he  took  off  the  heads  of  the  Counts  of  Horn,  £g- 
mont,  and  of  divers  other  persons  of  quality  ;  cittadels  were  erect* 
ed,  and  taxes  imposed  upon  the  people  to  support  them  :  The  po« 
litical  government  of  the  country  in  many  things  altered,  and  the 
people  spoiled  not  of  their  privileges  only,  but  of  their  liberties.— 
Amongst  the  reformed  he  brought  in  the  inquisition,  and  therein 
behaved  himself  very  tyrannically.  This  poured  oil  on  the  fire, 
formerly  kindled,  and  put  all  into  a  combustion  ;  about  five-thou- 
sand families  quitted  their  country,  some  flying  into  Germany, 
others  into  France,  and  most  into  England,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  all  kindness  and  civility ;  churches  were  appointed  them, 
they  being  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  many  noble  and  great  pri- 
vileges were  bestowed  upon  them. 

During  those  troubles,  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count^Lodo- 
wick,  his  brother,  were  very  active,  and  gave  the  Duke  of  Alva 
employment. 

AH  Holland,  except  Amsterdam,  followed  the  fortune  and  side 
of  the  prince,  together  with  all  the  towns  of  Zealand,  except 
Middleburg. 

Anno  1573,  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  recalled;  afterwards  Don 
Lewis  of  Requisens  was  appointed  governor:  After  him,  the 
Prince  of  Parma^  who  brought  the  Hollanders  into  a  worse  case 
than  ever. 

•  Sec  tbe  wicked  practices  of  the  Spaniards  against  the  Netherlands,  on  pi^  17s,  YoLYt 
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Yet,  Anno  1581,  they  declare,  that  Philip  of  Spain  was  fallen, 
from  his  go?ernmept ;  they  renounce  and  abjure  him  for  their  so« 
vereign  ;  they  break  his  seals,  change  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
took  a  new  oath  of  the  people,  never  to  return  to  the  Spanish 
obedience.    ^ 

This  done,  the  states,  for  so  they  called  <:hemseWes  ever  after, 
chose  Francis,  Duke  of  Anjou,  to  be  their  prince,,  during  whose 
unfortunate  government,  the  Duke  of  Parma  prevailed  in  all 
places,  especially  after  the  death  of  William  Prince  of  Orangey 
-who  was  traiterously  slain,  Anno  1584. 

Now  were  the  Hollanders  truly  miserable,  desperate  of  pardon 
from  their  inraged  prince,  and  having  no  p^son  of  courage  to 
head  them,  none  of  power  to*  protect  them,  but  such  as  were  likely 
to  regard  their  own  profit,  more  than  their  interest.  £ngland  was 
the  only  sanctuaiy  they  had  now  left,  .to  which  they  sue,  offering 
the  queen  *  the  sovereignty  of  their  provinces.  But  that  heroick 
queen,  not  intending  to  herself  any  thing,  saving  the  honour 
of  relieving  her  distressed  neighbours.  Anno  1585,  took  them 
into  her  protection,  and  concluded,  amongst  others,  of  these  ar- 
tides,  Tiz^ 

\  That  the  queen  should  send  them  five-thousand  foot,  and  a^hou. 
sand  horse  into  the  Netherlands,  to  fight  for  them. 

That  they  should  pay  her  ten  pounds  per  cent,  for  all  sums  of 
flioney,  she  should  lend  them,  or  disburse  for  them  ;  and  interest 
upon  interest. 

And  likewise  five  pounds  for  every  English  gentleman,  or  officer, 
which  should  die  in  their  service.  ^ 

Ail  which  sums  of  money  were  to  be -paid  unto  the  queen,  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  * 

And  that^  for  the  reimbursing  of  the  said  monies,  the  Brill, 
Flushing,  and  castle  of  Ramekins  were  to  be  delivered  unto  the 
queen,  as  caution  and  pledges. 

The  queen,  in  performance  of  her  agreement,  sent  them  five, 
thousand  foot,  and  a  thousand  horse,  money  and  a  governor,  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  had  the  cautionary  towns  delivered  unto 
her.  The  renowned  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  the  first  governor  of 
Flushing,  who  died  in  their  service. 

Casimir  also,  the  elector  Palatine's  son,  drew  down  to  th^ 
assistance  of  the  states  an  army  of  fifteen-thousand  horse  and  foot, 
at  the  instance  and  great  charges  of  the  queen> 

When  the  Earl  of  Leicester  came  to  wait  upon  the  queen,  at  his 
going  over  to  be  their  governor;  she  strictly  commanded  the  earl, 
that  he  should  haye  a  regard  of  the  English  soldiers,  and  that  they 
served  God,  and  demeaned  themselves  religiousl^^.  Whfch  they 
did  with  such  exemplary  zeal,  thtit  a  sober  man  might  have  thought, 
that  the  United  Provinces  then  stood  in  Christendom.  And  that 
pious  queen  did  therein  well,  for  the  Christian  religion  was  first 
pHiated  ia  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Friesland,  by  Willibroad,  am, 
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Eez' :^'t3U3.  ue  ir»c  Biihop  of  Utrecht ;  whence  by  decrees  U 
fAmil^^l  cci  :ae  r»i  <^i  riie  countries.  But  since,  bjr  the  i!l  pnc« 
QC'.'<  z^  ioin«!  i2io{i^c  ibeci.  thej  arc  much  fallen  from  the  pvicy 

I'l'  :  !'Jt!fi  1  :▼  resoiTech  to  set  all  the  royal  signatures  of  hei 
r^T-jiir  ipcn  -lu  L'aL^ifti  ProTiaces,  and  give  them  the  nro^t  eminent 
difn:ijii»m:itjas  :i'  ii«r  roioiy  and  kindness  The  staple  of  Enflish 
c!uc:k  'uuc  w-i»  former! 7  at  Antwerp,  she  settled  at  IMf,  in  gnnt 
.|^■U1Rlik:^:  by  r^ozwa  oc  the  £reat  concourse  of  people,  which  ihat 
rruiL'  jpiugi:  vi'ii  :r,  ue  town  became  rich,  well  built,  and  beai« 
naea  vicii  fCiurious  streets. 

F*usii:i:£«  ;^;iore  the  Eccii^h  care  thither,  was  a  Terj  poor 
Lowi.  ju:  by  the  co^ntenar.ce  of  the  queen,  the  Enitlish  cari<0Q 
ciiCR:.  ind  :ae  mdt:  which  the  £nsli<h  brought  thither,  it  flouri«hfd 
ui  X  iiLii  measure ;  and,  by  their  meani,  h>  did  all  their  grot 
Gjw*i»  ind  cities  there. 

>he  oncou raged  them  in  their  trades,  protected  them  in  their 
TAT'^acion,  g:aTe  them  licenses  to  fi?h  upon  the  Britbh  i^eas,  whidi 
bviure  w:u  not  permit [cd  unto  them,  and  the  English  did  courage- 
tfas^iv  3£hc  for  them,  to  f indicate  their  rights,  whil»t  they  wereeo* 
pioved  in  n^hin^.  and  in  their  mannfjctures,  by  which  they  in- 
cred:k:d  in  weaiih.  But  one  infelicity  happened  unto  them,  that 
die  Km^  of  Denmark.  ha?ing  taken  «ome  dUpleX'^ure  a|;a ins t  then, 
laid  xn  embarv[o  upon  «efen-bnndred  of  their  «hip.«.  which  were 
p4>M''<  Jdc\  *ard  a!ul  forward  upon  the  ^ouiid  for  corn,  bv  rea- 
soi!  '•*  Kr-s-'of  the  people  there  were  now  more  distressed  with  fear 
v>i  A  :j-j:.:io,  than  wi:h  the  5wo:i  of  the  enemy.  But  the  potent 
^u«.c'i  L* res: II t'.y  giTC  them  relief,  for  «he  >cpplied  them  with  great 
^aai  ::ii.'<  of  corn  ;  a-J  by  her  ir.:ere>i,  wi^h  the  di>buriemeot  of 
9uaic  :uoniv:<,  the  »hip<  were  discharged,  and  came  home  to  their 
X'«tr:il  porii.  in  the  Lulled  Provinces. 

N.V4  wj*  the  q:!C».n  looked  upon  as  their  on^y  patroness,  and  the 
!ta^'iN>..  the  be-t  >i..cws  oi  their  wars,  and  the  atchieTcrs  of  the 
i^rt:4.c>:  e\rlo;:>  JSK-ni;  them:  Ntar  Newport  was  fought  that 
•uciiioM-le  b^til.^  bif.vi^t  the  Archduke  AIIktc.  and  the  state. 
TV  *'viJry,  r.cxr  ur.d*  r  God.  was  iained  for  the  states,  by  the 
>4." .  L:r  o:"  :2:  K-.Ti';-h.  jni  :r.e  exce.ienc  cor.duct  of  those  noble 
4U«i  ^ii  .in:  i:<r?o:i5  >ir  Francis  and  Sir  Uoracio  Vere. 

v.H^[v.Mid  WIS  TkZI  wiiled  illl  the  Low-Councrr  war<,  and  then 
^.c  1  ^  utji-^^^1.  or^v  :  and  not  iiDiahed  till  the  archduke  sat  down 
lK:iv,*:e  it.  In?OuRuch  as  ihe  Archduchess  Isabella  is  said  to  hare 
9ki»otti«  that  she  should  not  >hL:t  her  smock  till  the  town  was  taken, 

^h*>»  iidd  sac  vt'pt  her  rish  oath,  hid  beta  very :    For  the 

i<^%u  S'i'!^  g.i::?or.cd  by  t/.e  EngiLsh,  and  under  Sir  Horatio  Vere, 

ikil^  ^a^  ^o^craor  thcnro:,  held  oat  against  the  archduke  a  siege 

%il*  Uk;ve  Years*  ap.d  so  many  months;  the  Jpiiuards  at  this  siege 

aadreu  thouia:\i  *3!^n. 

t*>wn  w,::i  :o:uied,  and  the  baronv  of  the  Prince  of 

It  whom  t*^-:::^  taken  by  the  S^unlards  in  the  beginning 

h  w  as  ^sini  KCi»vered  hj  s«Tcnty  Talorous  English 
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«t>ldier8 ;  who,  hiding  themseWes  in  a  boat  covered  with  turf,  were 
con?eighed  into  the  castle,  which  they  easily  mastered*,  and  mada 
the  prince  lord  again  of  all  his  dominions  and  territories  there* 
The  speech  of  one  of  the  soldiers  there,  upon  that  occasion,  de- 
seryes  never  4o  be  forgotten ;  who  fearing  lest  by  his  violent  nois0 
in  coughin^'-^lliough  he  did  repress  it)  he  should,  together  with 
himself,  betray  his  companions :  '  Kill  me,'  saith  he,  *  fellow-sol- 
diers, lest  we  be  kilted.* 

The  particular  actions,  gallantry,  and  noble  attempts  of  the. 
English,  here,  would  deserve  a  just  volume  of  themselves.  By 
their  valour  and  courage  most  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  were  s6  wast- 
ed and  consumed,  that  the  King  of  Spain  was  forced,  to  give  a 
stop  to  their  conquests,  to  send  fifty-thousand  veteran  soldiers  out 
of  Spain  and  Italy  into  Flanders.  And  the  queen  did  supply  the 
states  with  answerable  numbers  of  men  and  money,  insomuch  as 
.she  maintained  for  them  forty.thousand  horse  and  foot  in  their  ser« 
vice. 

She  made  many  naval  expeditions  into  America,  and  there  did 
much  infest  the  King  of  Spain,  sinking  his  ships,  burning  his 
towns,  battering  down  his  forts  and  castles,  and  interrupting  all 
his  trade  and  commerce  there ;  all  this  to  bring  that  king  to  reason 
and  justice,  as  to  the  United  Provinces. 

The  King  of  Spain,  hereat  exceediifgly  incensed,  Anno  1588, 
sends  his  invincible  Armado*  against  England,  raised  a  rebellion 
in  Inland  agtinst  the  queen,  sent  many  Spanish  soldiers  to  King- 
sale,  to  the  assistance  of  the  rebels  there,  and  committed  many 
depredations  in  I'ornwall  here;  many  sanguinary  and  desperate 
persons  were  encouraged  to  poison,  murder,  and  destroy  her,  who 
made  many  attempts  upon  her  royal  person.  So  this  excellent 
queen  being  incircled  with  so  many  infelicities  and  troubles,  and 
beset  with  so  mnny  calamities,  and  being  wearied  with  the  wars  \n 
the  Netherlands,  bt^caqse  they  did  so  exhaust  her  treasure,  and 
destroy  her  brave  people,  and  finding  the  states  to  grow  insolent, 
and  to  perform  no  agreements,  and  withal,  observing  their  sub. 
jects  to  grow  rich  by  the  war,  of  which  they  made  a  trade  and 
m  rchandise,  and  her  kingdoms  to  be  thereby  impoverished ;  she 
resolved  to  make  peace  with  the  Spaniard,  being  assured  the  Bel- 
gick  war  was  never  to  be  ended  by  conquest,  and  to  that  purpose 
she  signified  her  royal  pleasure  unto  the  states;  but  finding  her 
majt*sty  to  be  in  earnest,  as  she  had  great  reason  for  it,  they  were 
much  perplexed.  For,  if  she  had  deserted  them,  they  had  lost 
their  chief  and  only  support ;  they  sent  over  their  ambassadors 
into  England,  and,  in  the  most  humble  manner  that  could  be,  pe- 
titioned her  majesty,  that  she  would  not  cast  oiF  the  cause  of  God 
and  man,  and  leave  sixty  towns,  with  a  poor  distressed  people,  a 
prey  to  the  malice  and  avarice  of  the  barbarous  Spaniard.  But 
she  earnestly  pressed  them  for  the  payment  of  her  money,  adding 
withal  threats,  that,  if  she  was  not  obeyed  therein^  she  would  take 

*  Set  the  History  of  this  Armado  on  ps^  4S»  &c  Vol.  II. 
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such  courses,  as  her  lenity  was  not  used  to  be  acquainted  wiA^ 
and  so  dismissed  them. 

Hereat  the  states  were  much  disturbed  ;  and  thereupon,  Anno 
1588,  the  distressed  states  sent  the  Lord  Warmond  and  others 
their  humble  suppliants  unto  her  majesty,  who,  in  th^  lowest  pos. 
ture  of  humili^,  did  acknowledge  themseWes  obMo^  unto  her 
for  infinite  benefits.  .-        ' 

But  herein  her  majesty  excelled  the  glory  of  her  ancestors,  that^ 
by  how  much  she  exceeded  others  in  power,  by  so  much  her  ma- 
jesty excelled  them  in  acts  of  mercy  and  piety,  by  whose  means 
and  aid,  the  French*  haye  gained  many  victories,  and  they  f 
more. 

As  for  the  money,  which  the  states  owed  her,  they  beseeched 
her  majesty  to  consider  the  dangers  daily  growing  upon  them, 
their  poverty  and  disability  to  pay,  and  that,  by  original  agree- 
ment with  her  majesty,  no  monies  were  to  be  paid,  till  the  wars 
were  ended. 

The  queen,  understanding  their  unjust  practijces  and  ill  dealings 
with  her,  told  them  that  she  had  been  often  deluded  by  their  de- 
ceitful supplications,  ungrateful  actions,  unhandsome  cavilings, 
and  pretences  of  poverty,  when  their  rich  cities  confuted  them.; 
and  she  hoped  God  would  not  suffer  her  to  be  a  pattern  to  other 
princes,  to  help  such  a  people,  who  bear  no  reverence  to  supe- 
riors, nor  take  care  for  the  advantage,  reputation,  or  safety  of 
any  but  themselves  :  And  required  them  to  pay  her  the  money 
they  owed  her;  And  advised  them  for  the  future,  that  they  should 
not  seek  a  remedy  against  growing  danger,  from  old  accounts  by 
compulsion,  but  rather  merit  new  favours  by  their  gratitude  and 
thanks  for  the  former. 

At  these  expressions  of  her  majesty,  the  poor  distressed  states 
thought  themselves  confounded,  both  for  their  former  and  future 
charges;  Yet,  considering  the  name  of  alliance  with  England  was 
of  exceeding  advantage  unto  them,  they  resolved  to  submit,  as 
they  could  not  avoid  it,  to  such  conditions  as  her  majesty  should 
hty  upon  them. 

The  queen  again  pressed  them  for  the  payment  of  her  money, 
and  for  peace ;  but  she  could  hot  incline  them  to  peace,  being 
never  disposed  to  pay  her  money,  which  must  be  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  Yet,  in  compliance  with  her  majesty,  the  account  was 
stated.  And  the  principal  debt,  besides  interest  upon  interest, 
and  the  loss  of  her  subjects  in  their  wars,  did  amount  to  8,000,000 
crownij ;  and  they  did  agree  to  pay  her  majesty,  during  the  war, 
100,000  pounds  yearly,  and  the  remainder,  when  peace  was  con- 
cluded, and  the  cautionary  towns  surrendered;  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  1 500  English  soldiers  should  remain  in  the  garisons,  and 
that  the  states  should  pay  them. 

The  queen,  having  her  debts  stated,  began  to  be  more  friendly 
to  them,  and  wished  them  to  follow  their  trade  of  fishing  upon 

f  When  attacked  bv  8p«4n«  t  The  Dutch. 
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the  British  seas ;  ivhich  she  gave  them  leave  to  do,  that  they  might 
be  the  better  able  to  pay  her,  aiid  support, the  charges  of  their 
war,  which  they  did  effectually. 

But  I  could  never  find,  that  they  ever  paid  unto  her  majesty 
any  of  the  money  they  owed  her.  For  it  is  not  to  be  concdved, 
that  those  persons,  whom  her  majesty,  for  so  many  years,  could 
not  bring  to  account,  would,  at  the  last,  pay  her  any  thing. 

But  her  majesty  being  grown  into  years,  and  those  vigorous 
and  great  parts,  she  formerly  had,  somewhat  declining;  they, 
that  the  queen  might  not  exa6t  of  them  the  payment  of  her  money, 
according  to  agreement  with  her,  continually  by  emissaries,  which 
they  had  about  her  majesty,  and  their  pensioners,  did  infuse  jea- 
lousies into  her  head,  and  what  plots  and  secret  designs  the  King 
of  Spain  had  against  her  majesty,  and  her  dominions;  which  did 
so  amuse  her,  that  I  do  not  observe  her  majesty  ever  pressed  them 
after  for  the  payment  of  any  money.  But  from  time  to  time  she 
supplied  them  with  men  as  they  desired,  and  ever  made  good  to 
them  her  own  motto,  ^  Semper  eadem,\ 

And  as  her  assistance  to  them  was  the  first,  so  it  continued  to 
the  last,  that  is  until  March  24.  1603,  at  which  time  she  died, 
having  lost  not  fewer  than  100,000  of  her  subjects  in  that  war ; 
atid  having  spent  in  naval  expeditions,  for  their  sakes,  against  the 
King  of  Spain,  in  America,  or  elsewhere,  above  a  million  of  mo- 
ney, besides  the  debt  which  the  states  owed^ier. 

King  James  being  proclaimed  king,  and  the  undoubted  heir  and 
successor  to  the  queen,  the  states  sent  their  ambassadors  to  the 
king ;  and,  after  some  compliments  to,  him,  they  signify  to  his 
majesty,  that  they  had  lost  her,  whose  goodness  and  benefits  to 
them  were  not  to  be  expressed  in  words ;  but  they  had  found  his 
majesty  as  the  heir  of  her  kingdom,  so  the  imitator  of  her  virtues, 
and  persuaded  him  to  a  war  with  Sp^n,  and  begged  supplies  of 
him. 

But  King  James  being  a  wise  prince,  and  not  to  be  taken  with 
their  arts  and  cunning,  told  them,  that  he  had  no  difference  withi 
the  Spaniard,  and  also,  that  King  Philip  had  voluntarily  offered^ 
him  his  assistance,  if  any  dispute  should  have  arben  concerning  his 
.kingdoms.  And,  for  the  archduke,  he  made  war  with  the  queen^ 
not  with  the  realm. 

This  highly  discomposed  the  states ;  but  "King  James  treated 
with  the  Spaniards,  and  concluded  a  league  with  them.  And  the 
states,  such  kindness  had  his  majesty  for  them,  were  offered  by  King 
James  to  be  comprehended  in  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  but  they 
refused ;  yet,  by  the  mediation  of  King  James,'  a  peace  was  pro. 
pounded  to  the  states  from  the  King  of  Spain  ;  but  they  signi6ed 
unto  his  majesty,  that  they  would  not  treat  with  the  King  of  Spain, 
till  they  were  declared  by  him  Free  States,  abstracted  from  ali 
right  and  title  iinto  any  of  the  provinces  or  places  by  them  pos. 
sessed,  which  he  might  pretend  unto.  All  which,  by  the  great 
•ndeavours  of  King  James^  were  granted  unto  them  by  the  King  of 
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Spain.     And  so,  Anno  1609,  a  peace  was  concladed  between  tlie 
Ring  of  Spain  and  them. 

The  pro?inces  in  the  possession  of  the  states,  at  the  time  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace,  were  Holland,  Zealand,  West-Friesland, 
Ovcryssel,  Groningland,  Utrecht,  Zutphen,  three  parts  of  Gel* 
derland,  and  so  some  frontier  towns  and  places  of  contribotion  in 
Brabant  and  Flanders, 

All  which  provinces,  with  their  frontier  towns  in  Brabant  and 
Flanders,  are  not  so  big  as  Yorkshire,  one  of  our  counties  ii 
£ngland.  And  there  may  be  a  greater  number  of  stout  and  gallant 
men  for  war  raised  out  of  that  one  county,  than  they  can  raise  ont 
of  all  their  provinces. 

Being  now  declared  Free  States,  and  peace  concluded  with  the 
King  of  Spain  ;  yet,  for  their  own  security,  they  were  forced  to 
maintain  an  army  in  their  country.  The  charge  whereof  could 
npt  amount  to  less  than  six-hundred  thousand  pounds  yearly,  be- 
sides other  vast  expenccs,  as,  the  preservation  of  their  dikes,  &c. 

All,  or  the  greatest  part  thereof,  they  raised  out  of  the  fishing 
of  the  British  f^eas,  or  on  the  people  by  excise,  and  taxes  upon 
every  acre  of  ground.  Which  is  such,  that  the  whole  country 
returns  into  their  hands* every  third  year,  and  by  other  impositions, 
so  insupportable  in  themselves,  and  amongst  men^which  would  be 
thought  to  live  in  a  Free  State,  that  shonld  any  prince  in  Chris- 
tendom  lay  but  half  so  much  upon  their  subjects,  it  would  occasion 
a  revolt. 

So  that,  whereas  one  of  the  first  causes  of  their  falling  off  from 
their  prince  was  to  free  themselves  from  taxes  and  impo:»i(ions, 
illegally,  as  they  said,  forced  upon  them,  they  have  drawn  upon 
themselves  more  arbitrary  and  ilUgal  payments,  than  any  nation 
in  the  world.  So  true  it  is,  that,  a  rebellion  once  suppressed,  the 
king  is  more  king,  and  the  subjects  more  subject :  But  if  it  thrives, 
and  happen  to  be  prcrpcrum  fcedus^  and  to  advance  itself  to  a 
Free-State,  as  they  cali  it,  .tyranny  and  oppression  are  the  two 
pillars,  which  must  support  it. 

The  states  being  now  absolute,  and  having  obtained  a  sovereign 
dominion,  only  the  cautionary  towns  stuck  in  their  stomachs,  and 
might  prove  a  curb  to  them:  But,  being  unwilling  to  move  the 
king  concerning  them,  by  the  great  sums  of  money  they  then  owed 
him,  and  being  not  able  to  pay  him,  they  would  by  some  projec- 
tion or  other,  endeavour  to  gain  them.  Thereupon  they  resolved, 
as  the  best  expedient,  not  to  pay  the  English  soldiers  in  the  can. 
tionary  towns,  who,  being  thereby  put  to  distress  for  want,  would 
be  forced  to  borrow  some  monies,  for  their  present  support,  of 
the  states  of  Zealand,  which  they  did ;  who  therewith  advised  the 
statcs.gcneral  at  the  Hague.  They,  consulting  with  Sir  Ralph 
Winwood,  ambassador  for  his  majesty  there,  who  was  a  favourable 
instrument  to  them  in  this  business,  sent  instructions  to  the  Lord 
Caroon,  then  their  ambassador  in  England,  to  acquaint  the  lord 
treasurer  herewith.     And,  in  case  of  no  satisfaction  from  him,  to 
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make  his  addresses  to  the  king,  which  he  did.  His  majesty  being 
much  incensed,  that  his  subjects  and  soldiers  should  starve  for 
want  of  their  pay  in  foreign  parts,  sent  for  the  lord  treasurer, 
who  drawing  his  majesty  aside,  and  telling  him  how  empty  his  ex- 
chequer was,  his  majesty  told  their  ambassador,  that,  if  his  mas- 
ters would  pay  hini  his  money  thoy  owed  him,  he  would  deliver 
np  those  towns. 

The  next  day  their  ambassador,  waiting  on  the  king,  to  know 
whether  his  majesty  persisted  in  the  same  resolution,  his  majesty 
answered,  that  he  took  the  states  ot  Holland  to  be  his  good  friencte 
and  confederates,  both  in  point  of  religion  and  policy  ;  therefo^ 
he  apprehended  not  the  least  fear  of  any  difference  that  should  fall 
out  between  them.  In  contemplation  whereof,  if  they  wonld 
haye  their  towns  again,  he  would  willingly  surrender  them. 

The  states  hereupon  made  iip  the  money  presently,  and  sent  to 
the  king.  And  so,  Anno  1616,  the  cautionary  towns  were  deli- 
vered unto  them. 

The  king,  such  was  his  royal  bounty  unto  them,  remitted  the 
i|}terest,  and  fiye  pounds  for  every  gentleman,  and  officer,  which 
died  in  their  service.  '^ 

But  having  gotten  the  possession  of  their  towns  (which  were  the 
lock  and  key  of  their  provinces)  and  having  compounded  for  those 
exceeding  great  sums  of  money  which  they  owed  his  majesty  (which 
sober  men  did  think  they  never  had  been  able  to  pay,  if  rightly 
stated)  ihey  presently,  from  poor  distressed  people,  are  swelled 
up  to  those  spreading  and  magnificent  titles  of  High  and  Mighty 
States. 

Now  they  make  their  naval  expeditions  into  America,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  :  And,  by  the  leave  and  license  of  King 
James,  paying  some  small  tribute,  they  fall  to  their  fishing  trade 
upon  the  British  seas.  Wherein  they  did  so  exceedingly  thrive, 
that,  towards  the  latter  end  of  King  James's  reign,  they  employed 
yearly  eight-thousand  four-hundred  vessels  of  all  sorts  for  their 
trade  of  fishing  upon  the  British  seas,  (which  number  since  is 
vastly  increased)  whereby  they  have  a  seminary  of  mariners  ready 
for  publick  service,  or  navigation.  And  upon  computation  it  ap<. 
peared,  that  they  made  in  one  year  of  the  herrings  only,  caught 
upon  the  British  seas,  the  sunv  of  five  millions  of  our  pounds ;  (the 
custom  and  tenth  of  fish  advancing  to  the  publick  treasury  no  less 
than  eight-hundred  thousand  pounds)  besides  the  cod,  ling,  hakes, 
pilchard,  and  other  fish,  computed  to  amount  unto  near  three 
millions  more. 

By  reason  of  this  multitude  of  ships  and  mariners,  they  have 
extended  their  trade  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  exporting  for  the 
most  part,  in  all  their  voyages,  our  herrings  and  fish ;  in  exchange 
whereof,  they  return  the  several  commodities  of  other  countries, 
and  sell  the  same  at  their  own  pi^ices.  Great  part  of  their  fish  they 
sell  for  ready  money,  which  commonly  they  export  of  the  finest 
gold  and  silver,  and,  coming  home,  recoin  it  of  a  baser  alloy,  under 
their  own  stamp;  which  advances  a  great  profit  to  them.    Th« 
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returns^  which  they  make  for  their  fish  in  other  commoditieiy 
•mount  to  a  vast  sum:  And  all  this  wealth,  riches,  and  grandeur, 
is  deriTed  onto  them  from  the  indulgency  and  bounty  of  the  kingi 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  Hollanders  now  beginning  to  be  considerable  in  the  world, 
hy  reason  of  the  many  royal  favours  wherewith  they  are  inriched 
by  the  crown  of  England :  The  English  and  they  having  several 
factories  and  places  in  the  isles  of  Molucca's,  Handa,  and  Am- 
boyna,  and  elsewhere  in  the  East-Indies,  (the  Engluh  being  sose 
years  settled  there  before  the  Hollanders  had  made  any  discoverj 
of  those  islands)  Anno  1619,  there  was  a  solemn  league  and  agree- 
ment by  King  James,  and  the  states  of  the  United  Provinces,  is 
a  strict  alliance,  and  social  confederacy  of  the  English  East- India 
Company,  and  that  of  the  United  Provinces,  for  the  better  ad* 
Tancing  and  carrying  on  of  the  trade  and  commerce  in  those  islands, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  East-Indies. 

Here  are  so  many  marks  of  kindness,  such  ample  demonstration! 
of  favour,  as  no  people  could  have  greater  obligations  (if  aoj 
principles  of  honour  pr  justice  could  oblige  them)  to  make  retargs 
of  gratitude,  and  gi?e  the  greatest  instance  of  their  sincerity  aad 
faithfulness  to  the  kings  of  Great. Britain,  and  the  English  nation. 
But,  with  them,  '  Favours  past  are  not  accounted;  they  love  no 
bounty,  but  what  is  merely  future.' 

At  Amboyna  (one  of  the  Scyndae,  or  Setibe  Islands,  lying  near 
Seran,  and  hath  many  lesser  islands  depending  upon  it,  it  is  of  the 
circuit  of  sixty  leagues)  an  island  which  bears  cloves  plentifully, 
for  gathering  and  buying  whereof  the  English  company  had  placed 
five  several  factories  :  The  head  of  all  at  the  town  of  Amboyna  (so 
called  from  the  island,  the  chief  town  in  it)  two  at  Hitto,  and 
Larico,  in  the  same  island  ;  and  two  others  at  Latro,  and  Cambello, 
in  the  Island  of  Scran.  But  the  Hollanders  observing  the  English 
to  be  better  beloved  by  the  natives  than  themselves,  and  that  they 
began  highly  to  impioTe  and  gain  by  their  trade  and  traffick, 
hating  that  any  should  thrive  but  themselves,  Anno  1622,  upon 
pretence  of  a  plot  between  the  English  and  the  Japonese  to  betray 
their  fortress  in  the  town  of  Amboyna  (which  was  built  at  the 
charge  of  the  English,  and  for  the  safety  of  trade  and  commerce) 
the  Hollanders  having  about  two-hundred  soldiers  there  (to  the  end 
they  might  ingross  the  whole  trade  and  trafiick  of  the  said  islands 
to  themselves)  most  treacherously  murdered,  and  with  fire  and 
water  tortured  the  English  there,  far  exceeding  the  barbarity  of 
all  nations,  and  seized  upon  their  factories  and  goods,  to  the  value 
of  four-hundred  thousand  pounds  i  All  the  English  and  Japonese, 
which  they  could  meet  with,  they  sent  into  their  own  islands  to  be 
their  slaves. 

An  act,  so  horrid  I  that  the  Hollanders  are  infamous  to  this  very 
day  among  the  rude  and  savage  Indians,  for  their  barbarous  inhu- 
manity executed  upon  the  English  (the  greatest  patrons,  under 
God,  they  ever  had  in  the  world).  King  James,  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  this  barbarous  fact,  told  the  states  ambassador,  that 
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he  tieyer  read  or  heard  of  a  more  cruel  aod  impious  act.  ^  But  I  do 
forgiyev  them,  said  the  king,  and  I  hope  God  will :  Bat  my  son's 
son  will  reyenge  this  blood,  and  punish  this  horrid  massacre.'  The 
king  was  a  wise  prince ;  and,  belieye  it,  wisdom  is  next  door  to 
prophecy. 

Haying  thus  murdered  the  English  (their  insolence  and  ingnu 
titudedid  not  end  there,  but)  they  forcibly  seized  upon  the  Islands 
of  Seran,  Nero,  Waire,  Rosingen,  Latyo,  .Cambcllo,  Nittb,  I4U 
rica,  Lantare,  the  Islands  of  Poloroune,  near  neighbouring  to  the 
Mollucca's,  Polaway,  and  Machasser,  Islands  of  Baoda;  all  which 
Islands  were  formerly  surrendered,  by  the  general  consent  and  act 
of  the  natiyes  unto  the  Eoglish,  and  under  the  soyereignty  of  the 
•kings  of  England.  They  seize  upon  their  factories  and  goods 
there,  and  pt>ssess  themselyes  of  one-thousand  eight*hundred  Eng- 
lish, which  they  disposed  of  into  their  own  Islands. 

By  this  artifice  they  gained  to  tfiemselyes  Amboyna,  Bauda,  the 
MoUucca  Islands,  Temate,  Tidor,  Maner,  Rochian,  Machiam,  and 
Botono,  with  some  others:  In  all  which  the  English  had  thvir  fac. 
tories,  and  some  castles,  Islands  productiye  of  cloves,  nutmegs, 
mace,  cinnamon,  and  other  rich  commodities;  from  whence  the 
Persians,  Turks,  Chinese,  and  Africans  fetched  them.  But^  by 
reason  the  Hollanders  were  superior  to  them  in  strength,  and  that 
horrid  act  of  Amboyna  had  made  a  sad  impression  upon  their  spi- 
rits, (expecting  the  same  measure  of  cruelty  from  them,  as  they  of 
Amboyna)  they  were  forced  to  quit  the  said  Island  and  fac- 
tories. 

So  that  these  insolent  and  ingrateful  persons  haye  gained  to 
themselves  solely  the  trade  of  the  whole  world  for  spices. 

By  the  loss  of  which  Islands,  there  is  drained  yearly  by  them 
out  of  the  king  of  England's  dominions  for  spices,  four-hundre4 
thousand  pounds ;  besides,  the  loss  of  the  trade  in  those  Islands  to 
the  English  (which  would  have  much  improved  and  enlarged  itself 
in  other  places)  cannot  amount  unto  less  than  four  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  yearly,  though  formerly  some  inconsiderable  quan- 
tities of  them  did  grow  in  Cupe,  Duco,  Montio,  and  Mara,  but  of 
late  not  any.  The  advantage  hereof  cannot  amount  unto  the  Hol- 
landers less  than  seven  millions  of  pounds  sterling  yearly :  They 
setting  what  rates  and  prices  they  please  upon  these  commodities. 

By  these  most  unjust  practices  of  the  Hollanders,  the  stock  of 
the  English  company,  which  did  amount  unto  about  sixteen-hun- 
dred  thousand  pounds  was  the  greatest  part  of  it  lost. 

Poloroone,  by  the  general  and  yoluntary  act  of  the  chief  men  of 
the  country,  was  surrendered  into  the  power  of  King.  James,  and 
the  possession  thereof  was  given,  to  his  majesty's  use,  to  Captain 
Courtrop,  December  23,  anno  1616.  No  other  nation,  at  that 
time,  having  any  interest  in  it,  or  pretension  to  it,  being  a  very 
rich  and  plentiful  Island:  From  whence  the  English^  might  have 
expected  great  treasure  and  advantages.  The  Hollanders,  notwitlu 
standing  their  league  and  treaty  with  King  James,  anno  1619,  the 
English  being  then  in  possession  of  it,  with  great  force  entered  the 
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taid  Island,  demolished  all  their  buildings,  palled  ap  all  their  nut* 
meg-trees,  and  sent  them  into  their  own  Islands  to  be  planted ;  de- 
stroyed all  their  factories  there,  and  seized  upon  all  tiieir  goods, 
and  forced  all  the  English  from  thence,  and  to  dispeople  it,  that  it 
might  foe  of  no  use  to  the  English  for  the  future,  nnder  colour  of  a 
plot  that  the  Oran-keys  and  Nobles  of  Poloroone  bad  conspired  with 
the  people  of  Seran  to  massacre  the  Dutch,  as  well  at  Poloroone 
as  Poloway :  The  Dutch  governor  at  Poloway  «ent  command  to 
the  Oran-keys,  that  they  should  come  orer  to  him ;  a  priest  and 
seyenty  Oran-keys  immediately  took  a  prow,  or  small  ressel,  of 
their  own,  and  embarked  themselves  for  Poloway.  As  so6n  as 
they  were  arrived,  they  were  carried  prisoners  to  the  castle*  Then 
the  gorernor,  with  two-hundred  soldiers,  went  to  Poloroone, 
whence  he  fetched  the  rest  of  the  Oran-keys,  and  conrnoitted  them 
prisoners  to  the  same  castle;  and  presently  were  brought  to  the 
torture  with  fire  and  water,  as  they  served  the  English  at  Amboyna* 
Two  of  them  died  in  their  tortures;  the  rest,  being  one-hundred 
and  sixty-two,  were  all,  upon  their  forced  confessions,  condemned 
and  executed.  The  priest,  when  he  came  to  the  place  of  execution, 
spake  these  words,  in  the  Mallatian  tongue^  ^'  All  ye,  great  and 
^^  small,  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white,  look  to  it,  we  have  com- 
^'  mitted  no  fault."  And  when  he  would  hare  spoken  more,  he 
was  taken  by  the  head  and  feet,  laid  along,  and  cut  in  two  by  the 
middle.  Their  wives,  children,  and  slaves,  with  all  their  goods, 
were  seized  by  the  Hollanders,  and  sent  into  their  other  Islands. 

And  this  the  Hollanders  did,  because  the  Oran-keys  had  a  great 
love  for  the  English. 

So  that  we  may  perceive  the  sole  design  of  the  Hollanders  is,  to 
get  the  riches,  trade,  and  dominion  of  the  whole  Indies  into  their 
own  power.  And,  therefore,  they  think  any  medium  just,  subser- 
vient to  that  end. 

'i'he  Hollanders  having  forcibly  taken  the  town  and  castle  of 
Mallacafrom  the  Portuguese,  suffer  no  ships  of  any  king  or  prince 
in  Europe  to  pass  the  Strcights  of  Mallaca,  into  the  south-seas  to 
China,  &c.  upon  pain  of  seizure,  or  confiscation  of  men,  ships,  and 
goods. 

And  to  that  purpose  they  grant  their  commissions  to  the  captains 
of  their  ships,  t^  bring  all  the  Streights  of  Mallaca,  which  Streights 
were  free  for  ai  ships  to  pass,  till  the  restraint  and  usurpation  of 
the  Hollanders  into  Mallaca,  or  else  to  sink,  or  burn  them  by  their 
sides. 

This  restraint  is  loss  to  the  English  three-hundred  thousand 
pounds  yearly,  and  advantage  to  the  Hollanders  five-hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  yearly. 

Anno  1620,  Cabo  de  bon  Esperanza  *  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  English,  and  by  them  taken  for  the  use  of  King  James.  But 
since  the  English  have  been  forced  out  by  the  Hollanders,  where 
they  have  a  flourishing  plantation. 

♦  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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'  Thereupon  anno4620,  they  seized  upon  two  English  ships,  th« 
Bear  and  the  ^tar,  in  the  Streights  of  Mallaca,  going  to  China, 
and  confiscated  the  ships  and  goods,  yalued  at  fifteen-hundred  thou- 
sand pounds. 

The  ship  Bona  £speran2a,  an  English  vessel,  anno  1635,  going 
into  China,  by  the  Streights  of  Mallaca,  was  violently  assaulted  by 
three  Dutch  men  of  war ;  the  master  and  many  of  his  men  killed, 
and  brought  into  Mallaca;  and  there  the  ship  and  goods  were  con- 
fiscated, valued  at  one-hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  Dragon  and  Catharine,  two  English  ships  of  Sir  Vniliam 
Curteen,  valued  at  three-hundred  thousand  pounds,  besides  their 
commajiders,  and  others,  who  had  very  great  estates  therein,  anno 
1636,  were  set  upon  by  seven  Dutch  m«n  of  war,  as  they  past  the 
Streights  of  Mallaca  from  China,  and  by  them  taken.  The  men 
were  tied  back  to  back,  and  flung  >over-board ;  the  goods,  being 
taken  out  of  the  said  ships,  were  seized  to  the  use  of  the  states 
there;  and  the  ships  sunk,  that  it  might  not  be  known  who  com- 
mitted that  cruel  fact. 

In  Aru  and  Manucado  in  Sumatia,  an  oriental  Island,  the  Eng- 
lish had  several  factories  there,  by  the  consent  of  the  king  and  na- 
tives ;  but,  by  the  practice  of  the  Hollanders,*  anno  1625,  they 
were  all  forced  to  leave  their  factories,  and  the  places. 

In  Pachane,  the  chief  city  of  Pachane,  one  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Siam  in  India,  the  English  had  several  factories  there ;  but,  by  the 
unjust  practices  of  the  Hollanders,  they  were  compelled  tp  quit  the 
country,  and  their  factories,  to  ^n  inexpressible  loss  to  the  Eng- 
lish. Pachane  being  a  great  country  for  gold,  silver,  pearls,  pre- 
cious stones,  and  many  other  rich  commodities. 

The  Hollanders,  anno  1636,  made  war  against  the  king  of  Ban. 
tam,  one  of  the  kings  of  Java  major,  for  that  he  had  a  great  kind- 
ness for  the  English,  and  for  that  he  permitted  them  to  have  seve- 
ral factories  in  Sunda  and  Jambe  for  pepper;  and  by  this  art 
^ould  have  driven  the  English  from  thence,  and  their  chief  pepper 
trade:  And  so  would  have  shut  them  out,  both  of  the  Streights  of 
Sunda  and  Mallaca. 

Which,  from  these  men,  we  may  learn.  That  those,  which  study 
to  be  great  by  any  means,  must  by  all  means  focget  to  be  |;ood; 
they  must  dismiss  that  puny  thing,  conscience;  for  there  is  no  such 
remora  to  grandeur,  as  a  coy  and  squeamish  conscience:  And  it  is 
observed  by  a  learned  gentleman,  had  Alexander  boggled  at  inva- 
ding other  men's  kingdoms,  he  had  never  wept  for  the.  scarcity  of 
worlds. 

The  oppressions  and  injuries  of  these  men  in  India,  not  only  to 
the  English,  but  to  the  subjects  of  many  of  the  kings  and  princes 
in  Europe,  are  not  to  be  expressed,  (and  indeed  they  are  fitter  for 
our  Wonder  than  our  words.)  It  were  to  be  desired,  that  they 
would  set  forth  a  manifesto  to  the  world  of  the  particular  losses 
they  and  their  subjects  have  sustained,  by  the  insolencies  and  usur^ 
patioDS  of  these  men.  And  then  they  would  be  as  much  scorned, 
by  every  good  man  in  Europe,  as  they  are  now  hated  by  the  Indl- 
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ans  in  America :  For  the  Indians,  though  they  haye  no  kindness  for 
the  Spaniard)  yet  they  look  upon  him  as  a  gcntieman,  but  the  Hol- 
landers they  abhor,  for  their  sordid  acts,  and  an  just  practices. 

As  they  have  made  themselves  masters  of  the  south  seas,  so  ha- 
ving, anno  1 66^9  taken  Cochen  from  the  Portuguese,  and  other 
ports  upon  the  coasts  of  Malabar,  they  have  the  sole  command 
upon  the  north  seas  from  Malabar  to  India,  Persia,  Arabia,  the 
Red-Sea,  and  Mosambique,  all  along  to  Cabo  de  bon  Esperanza* 
so  they  urill  in  a  short  time  restrain  all  king^  and  princes  in  En. 
rope,  and  their  subjects,  to  have  a  trade  or  commerce  in  those 
parts. 

Andv  whether  it  may  not,  by  the  help  of  a  little  Ipgick,  be  con- 
cluded out  of  their  stile,  consider,  ^  The  states-general  of  the  united 
provinces  of  Batavia,  Amboyna,  Tewan,  Sec,  commanders  of  all 
the  seas  of  the  world ;  protectors  of  all  the  kings  and  princes  in 
Europe;  and  supreme  Moderators  of  all  the  affairs  in  Christendom:' 
For  so  they  stile  and  write  themselves  in  the  East-Indies. 

Now  they  are  high  and  mighty  states  indeed.  Ambition  is  never 
so  high,  but  she  thinks  still  to  mount ;  that  station  which  lately 
seemed  the  top,  is  but  a  step  to  her  now;  and  what  before  was 
great,  in  desiring,  seems  little,  being  once  in  power. 

The  Method  and  Arts  which  the  States  have  used  in  IndtOj  to 

enlarge  their  Dominions  ^  and  exclude  others  from 

Trade  or  Commerce  there. 

1.  They  are  in  a  perpetual  state  of  hostility,  ever  warring 
upon  some  prince  or  other;  and  thereby  gain  either  tribute  or  do- 
minion. 

2.  When  they  have  to  do  with  any  king  or  prince,  they  order 
their  affairs  so,  that  he  must  perform  first;  and,  when  he  hath 
done,  they  are  states,  and  so  are  free. 

3.  They  encourage  the  natives,  upon  every  small  occasion  of 
discontent,  to  arm  against  their  prince,  promising  them  their  assis- 
tance, which  they  exactly  perform.  When  they  have  conquered 
the  king,  and  taken  his  castles  and  ports,  which  they  first  secure, 
making  themselves  masters  of  the  seas  and  great  rivers,  then  thej 
subdue  the  natives,  and  so  vest  in  themselves  sovereign  dominion, 
and  make  both  king  and  natives  their  vassals. 

4.  If  the  natives  take  up  arms  against  their  prince,  as  many 
times  they  do,  then  they  encourage  him  against  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects,  and  give  him  their  assistance;  when  the  natives  are  subdued, 
then  they  conquer  the  king  himself,  or  else  demand  so  much  for 
their  assistance,  that  he  is  not  able  to  pay,  and  so  he  must  submit 
himself  and  his  dominions  to  their  boundless  ambition. 

5.  If  there  be  any  wars  between  prince  and  prince,  they  will 
be  sure  to  fall  in  with  one  of  them,  and  give  him  their  aid,  and  so 
make  war  in  the  other  prince's  dominions.  When  that  prince  is 
««bdued,  and  themselves  settled  in  his  dominions,  then  they  reduce 
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the  other  prince  to  their  obedience,  haying  some  castles  or  ports  in 
his  dominions,  which  do  command  the  whole. 

6.  If  they  have  any  places  of  concern,  and  the  subjects  of  any 
prince, in  Europe  have  any  factories  there,  which  they  cannot  fairly 
dismiss,  then  they  lay  such  great  taxes  and  impositions  upon  the 
natives,  that  they  are  forced  to  arms.  ^  When  they  are  subdued, 
then  they  charge  the  subjects  of  that  prince,  as  conspirators  and 
abettors  of  the  natives ;  and  so  seize  upon  all  their  goods  and  {fac- 
tories, and  force  them  to  quit  the  country,  or  else  send  them  into 
ioroe  of  their  Islands  to  be  slayes. 

^  7.  If  any  prince  in  Europe  make  any  treaty  or  league  with  th« 
itates,  concerning  any  affairs  in  India,  they  send  to  the  states  of 
Batavia  private  instructions,  contrary  to  their  publick  agreement « 
to  that  all  treaties  and  leagues,  as  to  the  a£birs  of  India,  are  inef- 
fectual. , 

8.  Where  they  have  footing  in  any  Island  or  dominion,  they 
claim  by  conquest,  and  so  lay  what  taxes  they  please  upon  the  na. 
tives.  And,  being  in  by  conquest,  they  are  proprietaries,  and  so 
exclude  the  subjects  of  any  king  or  prince  from  trade  there* 

9.  If  the  subjects  pf  any  king  or  prince  in  Europe  have  facto- 
ries in  the 'dominions  of  any  prince  there,  if  they  begin  to  be  con-, 
siderable,  they  take  some  09casion  to  war  against  that  prince ;  and, 
upon  treaty^  charge  those  subjects  to  be  the  cause  of  the  war;  so, 
if  the  prince  will  have  peace,  he  must  seize  their  factories  and  goodsp 
and  banish  them  his  country* 

10.  They  pretend  great  kindness  to  their  neighbour  princes, 
and  enter  into  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  them;  and  by 
that  means  get  the  favour  of  those  princes  to  have  some  ports  or 
strong  castles  for  defence  of  their  trade,  as  they  pretend,  in  their 
territories.  When  that  is  flone,  they  either  make  war  themselves, 
and  so  those  princes  must  aid  them,  or  else  perstiade  the  princes 
their  allies  to  make  war  upon  another  prince ;  whidi  they  do,  and 
io  fight  one  prince  against  another ;  and,  when  they  are  sufficiently 
weakened,  they  conquer  them  all. 

11.  If  they  have  any  difference  with  any  potent  king  or  prince, 
they  get  time;  if  it  be  for  their  advantage,  they  give  good  words, 
but  part  with  no  money.  That  done,  they  make  their  addresses 
to  some  favourite  of  that  prince,  which  do  all  in  the  court  of  the 
Indian  kings,  and  so  with  small  charges  they  effect  great  matters. 

By  these  steps  they  have  climbed  up  to  those  immense  pyramids 
of  dominion  and  power  in  the  Indies,  that  they  are  become  formid-  • 
able  to  the  greatest  emperors  and  princes  there ;  ever  making  good 
in  their  practice  that  lemma  of  Loyola,  the  apostle  of  their  state^ 

Cavete  vobis  Principes. 

They  have  excluded  the  subjects  of  all  kings  and  princes  in  Eu« 
rope  from  traffick  and  commerce,  where  they  have  any  territories 
or  power.  And,  by  reason  of  the  dominion  they  have  in  the  south 
^as,  and  the  conquests  and  fortifications  they  make  upon  the  north 
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u  all  their  subjects  will-  finally  be  debarred  from  any  trafick  or 
trade  there. 

Of  \»  itat  dangerous  consequence  this  will  prore,  it  is  yery  wdl 
beseeming  the  wisdom  of  the  greatest  kings  and  princes  to  consi. 
der.  Fur  they  iire  a  generation  whirb  are  born  to  be  the  plague, 
disquiet,  and  fecourgeof  Europe;  and  they  gladly  sacrifice  thepab- 
lick  peace  of  (yhristendom  to  their  own  ppyate  interest. 

It  we  consider,  how  many  brave  and  large  dominions  in  tk 
East.Indies  were  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of  Great^Bii- 
tain,  what  flourishing  factories  their  subjects  had  there,  how  great 
kings  they  might  have  been  in  treasure  and  dominion,  how  rich 
their  subjects,  if  cannot  but  discompose  an  English  spirit,  thattiiii 
king  should  be  outed  of  all  those  dominions,  and  his  subjects  de. 
rested  of  their  riches  and  hopes,  by  a  people  who  had  nothing  bat 
the  favour  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain  to  support  them,  nor  no  I 
fortres!)  to  defend  them  but  that  of  Amboyna,  and  that  built  by  tke 
money  of  the  English  company. 

Well,  we  may  see  what  treachery  and  perfidiousness  can  do,  be- 
ing accompanied  with  ambition  and  industry;  but  they  will,  before 
t  long,  find,  tliat  slippery  are  those  foundations  of  might  and  great- 
ness, which  are  nut  laid  upon  the  principles  of  justice,  and  regula- 
ted by  the  maxims  of  christian  piety. 

And  as  America  was  the  theatre  where  they  acted  these  trage- 
dies,  and  unparaililed  insolencies ;  so  they  have  not  spared  to  ma- 
nifest their  ingratitude,  affronts,  and  highest  injuries  against  the 
kings  of  Great- Britain,  and  the  English  nation  here  in  Europe. 

Anno  i639,  when  his  Cutholick  majesty  sent  his  Armado  with 
some  soldiers  into  Flanders,  to  strengthen  his  garisons  there,  but 
by  cross  winds  were  driven  upon  the  English  coasts;  the  states 
equipped  out  a  great  fleet  of  men  of  war,  charged  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mado, ravished  his  ships  out  ot  the  harbours  of  his  late  majesty  * 
at  Dover,  and  destroyed  most  of  that  fleet,  though  in  his  majesty's 
protection  and  dominions,  and  against  his  majesty's  express  com- 
mand; thereby  usurping  sovereignty  to  themselves,  and  giving  laws 
to  his  majesty  in  his  own  dominions.     A  bold  afi'ront! 

And,  certainly,  they  could  not  think  but  his  majesty  did  highly 
resent  it.  But,  to  keep  him  busied  at  home,  and  that  his  majesty 
might  have  no  opportunity  to  bring  them  to  justice  for  their  inso- 
lence, there  being,  anno  1639,  some  distempers  +  in  Scotland,  they 
did  greatly  promote  them,  and  contributed  their  assistance  to  theni) 
in  all  manner  of  military  provisions. 

Monarchy,  and  with  that  the  glory  of  the  £nglish  nation,  was 
now  j:  departed;  the  people  model  themselves  into  a  common- 
wealth, they  take  a  full  prospect  of  the  usurpations,  injuries,  and 
oppressions  of  the  states,  which  had  ffuch  a  horrid  complexion  of 
injustice  upon  them,  that  the  new  commonwealth  ||  denounce  war 
against  the  old  states  § ;  they  obtain  many  signal  victories,  and  had 

*  King  Charles  I.        t  a1.  Disturbances.        x  In  the  time  of  the  grand  rebellion  of  I64h    . 

H  Of  £ngland.  i  Of  Holland. 
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much  disabled  their  naval  forces.  Now,  the  states  being  not  well 
Bble  to  congest  with  the  English  valour,  they  project  how  thejr 
might  deliver  themselFes  from  the  fury  of  these  men.  At  last, 
they  having  by  their  emissaries  first  disseminated  sedition  amongst 
the  people,  whereby  the  commonwealth  became  a  burthen  to  the 
nation,  and  wise  men  began  to  be  troubled  at  the  ill  face  of  affairs, 
they  adjudged  the  best  expedient  was  to  set  up  a  single  person,  the 
states  being  now  sensible  of  their  former  error,  in  not  supporting 
the  English  monarchy,  as  their  best  safety  and  greatest  protection. 
Olivier  Cromwell,  as  the  fittest  person  for  such  a  bold-faced  trea» 
f on,  by  their  underhand  practice,  and  paying  to  him  some  hundrej 
thousand  pounds,  is  prevailed  with  to  take  upon  him  the  govern-, 
ment  of  the  nation.  The  war  is  continued  against  them  with  great 
success,  yet,  by  their  interest,  they  obtained  a  treaty.  And, 
thereupon  paying  a  million  of  pounds  to  Oliver,  a  peace  is  con* 
eluded,  l)ut  the  most  dishonourable  and  unjust  that  ever  was  to 
this  nation.  But  such  as  it  was,  it  continued  till  his  majesty's  *~ 
blessed  restoration. 

Anno  1641,  there  happening  some  difference  betwixt  his  late 
majesty  and  his  parliament,  they  sent  over  their  rabbles  of  seditioa 
here  into  England,  and  infused  their  antimonarchical  principles  and 
dangerous  doctrines  into  some  giddy  heads  of  the  English  nation, 
wha  thereby  became  so  intoxicated,  that  they  were  never  at  rest, 
till,  like  men  infected  with  the  plague,  they  infected  others ;  and, 
thereby,  a  great  part  of  the  people  became  disobservant  to  the 
laws  of  the  nation,  and  rebels  to  their  king.  An  army  of  these 
men  were  raised,  they  having  their  chief  officers  and  commanders^ 
and  all  warlike  provisions,  out  of  the  United  Provinces,  to  bring- 
destruction  to  the  king,  and  desolation  to  the  kingdom ;  thereby 
that  great  king  being  reduced  to  streights,  .notwithstanding  the 
many  obligations  of  the  states  to  his  majesty,  they  could  never  be- 
induced  to  contribute  any  aid  or  assistance  to  redeem  that  excel-' 
lent*  prince  from  so  great  aiT  abyss  of  misery,  or  to  preserve  the 
kingdom  from  ruin  and  confusion,  which  with  their  assistance 
might  have  been  easily  prevented. 

But  the  states  were  so  far  from  any  act  of  charity  or  piety,  that- 
Amsterdam  was  made  the  great  emporium,  or  market  for  the  re- 
bels, to  sell  those  rich  and  costly  goods,  which  they  had  plundered 
from  his  majesty's  best  subjects  in  England,  whereas  no  king  or 
prince  in  Christendom  would  suffer  them  to  make  use  of  any  of 
their  ports  for'that  purpose,  and  the  best  furniture  that  some  of  the 
states  have  in  their  houses,  at  this  very  day,  are  many  of  those 
stolen  goods. 

•  And  by  this  means  they  brought  poverty  and  misery  to  this  ua-. 
tion,  riches  and  plenty  to  themselves. 

This  unfortunate  nation  being  thus  in  a  combustion,  and  all  be* 
fried,  the  Hogan  Mogans  with  joy,  as  an  ingenious  man  observed, 
did  warm  their  hands  at  those  unhappy  flames,   which  they  them* . 

f  King  Charlea  U. 
TOL.  Til.  Mm  a 
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gelfes  had  Tcindled,  taning  their  merry  harps,  irhen  others  mm 
weeping  over  a  kingdom's  funeral.  In  England,  there  being  no. 
thing  but  confii^^ion  and  ruin,  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  conTol- 
•ions  of  a  dying  state,  his  now  sacred  majesty,  for  his  own  safety 
and  security,  withdrew  himself  out  of  England,  and  resoWed  to  Hvi 
for  some  time,  in  his  solitudes,  in  the  Belgick  proTinces.  But  tlie 
States  were  so  far  from*  affording  him  any  comfort,  as  a  distressed 
prince,  or  yielding  him  any  kindness,  as  their  best  friend  and  great- 
est patron,  that,  if  his  majesty  had  not  had  timely  notice  of  it,  itii 
credibly  said,  that  he  had  been  delivered  up,  in  their  territories,  u 
a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  his  cruellest  enemy. 

His  majesty,  anno  1660,  being  restored  to  his  kingdoms,  forget- 
ting all  their  former  unkindnesses  and  ingratitudc^s,  his  care  wasts 
conclude  a  strict  league  with  the  said  states.  Bnt  no  sooner  wasit 
concluded,  but  they  return  to  their  usual  practice  of  breaking  arti- 
cles, who  expect  an  exact  observance  of  them  from  others,  bat  per- 
form none  themselves.  Thereupon  his  majesty,  1664,  was  stirred 
up  by  the  complaints  of  his  people,  and  the  uiianiroous  votes  of 
both  houses  of  parliament,  to  defend  the  rights  of  his  crown,  sod 
the  liberties  of  his  people,  which  the  states  had  most  notorioisif 
inyaded  ;  yet  his  majesty,  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood  (as  tj- 
fants  shed  blood  for  pleasure,  kings  for  necessity),  spent  the  whole 
summer  in  negotiations  to  bring  them  to  reason,  but  all  his  endci- 
Tours  proved  ineffectual. 

Thereupon,  anno  1665,  ensued  the  war,  and  con  tinned  to  tlie 
year  1667,  wherein  his  majesty  obtained  so  many  signal  victories, 
that,  by  their  humble  supplications  and  addresses  to  his  majesty 
for  peace,  he  was  induced  to  a  treaty ;  and,  his  majesty  having  the 
guaranty  of  the  most  christian  king,  and  of  the  said  states,  that  do 
act  of  hostility,  during  the  said  treaty,  should  be  attempted  hj 
them  against  his  majesty,  or  any  of  his  dominions,  thereupon  his 
majesty  did  forbear  to  equip  his  fleet.  Yet  the  said  states,  con- 
trary to  their  faith,  during  the  said  treaty,  with  their  fleet,  thongh 
not  half  manned  or  victualled,  for  any  time,  most  treacherous!/ 
invaded  his  majesty's  dominions,  burnt  and  committed  destruction 
upon  several  of  his  majesty's  navy  royal  *  in  his  own  ports  and 
harbour.  Whereas,  if  his  majesty  had  set  forth  his  fleet,  tiiey  had 
not  been  able  to  have  put  to  sea,  that  year,  for  want  of  marioen, 
and  other  discouragements  upon  them,  having  received  so  manj 
memorable  defeats  by  theyalour  and  courage  of  his  subjects. 

No  sooner  was  there  a  peace  concluded,  but  every  article  was 
broken  by  them ;  and  no  wonder,  for  it  is  a  maxim  of  their  state, 
that  ^  all  alliance  as  to  them  is  inconsiderable ;  the  foundation  of 
their  greatness  and  safety  consists  in  their  own  power  and  strength/ 
therefore,  to  keep  any  article  is  of  no  consideration  to  them. 

Now  they  invade  his  majesty's  fishing  upon  the  British  seas,  with- 
out his  royal  license ;  they  refuse  to  strike  sail,  and  dispute  the 
sovereignty  of  the  British  seas.     Affronts  so  high,  and  indigoitier 

•  At  Chatham  la  the  Rhrer  Medway* 
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,fo  transcendent,  that  no  king  or  potentate,  except  these  men ^  did 
eTer  so  much  as  question  any  of  them. 

It  doth  appear  by  the  records  in  the  Tower*,  and  the  munici- 
pal laws  of  this  nation,  that  the  kings  of  £ng1and  have  had  ever 
from  the  time  of  the  Romans  an  absolute  and  uninterrupted  right, 
and  exclusiye  property  in  the  sovereignty  in  the  British  seas,  in  the 
passa^^es  and  fishing  thereof;  and  ha?e  power  to  make  laws,  and 
es^ercise  supreme  jurisdiction  over  all  persons,  and  in  all  cases, 
within  or  upon  the  said  seas,  as  it  was  agreed,  26  E.  I.  by  the 
agents  and  ambassadors  of  Genoa,  Catalonia,  Spain,  Almaine,  Zea* 
land,  Holland,  Friesland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  diyers  other 
places  in  the  empire.  And  by  all  the  states  and  princes  of  Europe, 
in  a  case  then  in  question  between  the  king  of  England  and  hia 
most  christian  majesty,  concerning  Rayner  Grimbokl',  hn  admi* 
raf,  exercising  some  jurisdiction  upon  the  British  seaa* 

The  laws  of  Olleron  which,  after  the  Rhodian  laws  were  antf* 
quated,  have  now  near  five-hundred  years  been  received  by  iall  th^ 
christian  world  for  regulating  sea-affairs,  and  deciding  of  maritime 
controversies,  were  first  declared  by  King  Richard  the  First,  at 
his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  by  him  caused  to  be  published 
in  the  Isle  of  Olleron,  as  belonging  to  the  Dutcby  of  Aquitain* 

If  the  subjects  of  any  king  or  prince  bave'a  right  to  fish  in  th«l  . 
British  seas,  I  do  desire  to  be  satisfied,  what  should  be  the  reason 
that  all  neighbour  princes  have  by  treaty  obtained  license  from  the 
kings  of  England,  for  their  subjects  to  fish  in  those  seas,  and  have 
paid  tribute,  as  it  doth  appear  by  the  licenses  granted  by  Henry  the 
Fourth  unto  the  French ;  by  Henry  the  Sixth  unto  the  Duchess  of 
Bargundy;  to  those  of.  Brabant  and  Flanders  by  Edward  the 
Fourth ;  to  Francb,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  for  his  subjects ;  Philip 
the  Second,  king  of  Spain,  in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Mary,  ob- 
tained a  license  for  his  subjects  to  fish  upon  the  north-coast  of 
Ireland,  for  the  term  of  twenty  .one  years,  paying  yearly  for  the 
•ame  a  thousand  pounds,  which  was  accordingly  paid  into  the  ex- 
chequer of  Ireland. 

•  And  the  precedents,  in  R.  L  King  John,  Edw.  III.  and  other 
kings,  are  almost  infinite. 

And,  if  any  king,  or  prince,  could  pretend  to  any  right,  cer.- 
tainly  his  most  christian  majesty  hath  as  good  a  pretence  as  any. 
But  that  king,  by  the  special  license  of  the  kingH  of  England,  and 
not  otherwise,  hath  fished  upon  the  British  coasts,  with  a  set  and 
limited  number  of  boats ;  and  that  for  his  own  family,  and  being 
likewise  to  observe  the  laws  and  orders  of  his  own  fishrrmon ;  for 
breach  whereof,  divers  of  his  subjtxts  have  been  taken  and  impri. 
soned  in  Dover.castle,  and  elsewhere,  as  doth  appear  by  many 
precedents  in  the  times  of  Edw.  III.  H.  IV.  II.  VII.  &c.  in  the 
Tower. 

Neither  is  this  singular  in  the  King  of  E-^gland  only;  for,  in 
Russia^  many  leagues  from  the  main,   fishermen  do  pay  for  their 

.    •sofidw.  deSuperioritateMuteiinf^ict.  ' 
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fishiDg  great  taxes  to  the. emperor  of  Russia;  and,  in  most  placcf^ 
other  nations  are  prohibited  to  fish. 

The  ying  of  Denmark  doth  the  like,  and  taketh  great  tribatep 
lK>th  at  Wardhouse  and  the  Sound. 

And  the  like  he  doth  now  for  Norway. 

All  the  bordering  princes  of  Italjr  do  the  like  within  the  Medi« 
terranean  seas. 

The  states  do  take  an  imposition  upon  fish  which  is  taken  npos 
the  British  seas,  and  within  the  streams  and  dooninions  of  other 
princes. 

The  Hollanders  do  allow  the  tenth  fish,  both  in  Russia,  Lappia, 
and  other'  places,  or  pay  a  composition  for  the  same;  and  do  also 
pay  a  tribute  in  the  Sound,  for  passage  to  fetch  the  said  fish. 

But  I  shall  not  give  myself  any  trouble  in  a  point  so  clear.  I 
would  desire  to  know  of  the  Hollanders,  By  what  right  or  fitla 
ihty  fish  upon  the  British  seasi  If  they  hare  a  right.  Why  did  the 
Earls  of  Holland,  and  themseWes  after  the  said  earls,  take  licemei 
from  the  Kings  of  England,  for  their  subjects  to  fish  and  pay  tri. 
bote?  As  they  haye  done,  as  it  appeareth  by  many  ancient  precs* 
dents  in  the  Tower. 

But  now,  I  remember,  it  is  a  principle  of  their  state,  <<  That, 
^^  if  they  get  the  possession  of  any  thing,  nerer  to  dispute  thi 
<<  right,  so  it  be  of  conveoiency  or  profit  to  them  to  keep  it." 

The  next  is  the  striking  of  the  sail,  which  is  nothing,  bat  an 
humble  acknowledgment  of  his  majesty's  sovereignty  of  the  Bri. 
tish  seas,  and  a  grateful  submission  for  their  liberty  to  pass  upon 
them.  For  strangers  (by  the  law  and  custom  of  the  British  seas) 
being  to  pass  those  seas,  either  in  coming  to  England,  or  going  to 
any  other  place  (without  so  much  as  touching  upon  any  of  his  ma- 
jesty's dominions),  have  used  to  take  safe  conducts  and  licenses  of 
the  Kings  of  England,  to  secure  and  protect  them  in  their  passage*. 
The  precedents  are  exceeding  many  amongst  the  records  in  the 
Tower.  The  striking  of  the  sail  is  one  of  the  ancientest  preroga- 
lives  of  the  crown  of  England ;  for,  I  observe,  in  the  second  year 
of  Ring  John,  it  was  declared  at  Hastings  by  the  king,  with  the  ad- 
Tice  of  his  lords  temporal,  for  a  law  and  custom  of  the  sea,  ^^  That, 
^^  if  a  lieutenant,  in  any  voyage,  being  ordained  by  the  king,  doth 
*^  encounter  upon  the  sea  any  ship  or  vessel,  laden  or  unladen, 
*'  that  will  not  strike,  or  vail  their  bonnets  at  the  commandment 
*^  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  king,  or  of  the  admiral  of  the  king,  or 
'^  his  lieutenant,  but  will  fight  against  them  of  the  fleet;  that,  if 
*^  they  can  be  taken,  they  be  reputed  as  enemies,  and  their  ships, 
^^  vessels,  and  goods  taken  and  forfeited,  as  the  goods  of  enemies. 
'^  And  that  the  common  people,  being  in  the  same,  be  chastised, 
*^  by  imprisonment  of  their  bodies  for  their  rebellion.  Inter  Leges 
^^  Marinas,  anno  secundo  Johannis  Regis ^  amongst  the  records 
•^  of  the  Tower." 

'^•^e  Hollanders,  therefore,  refusing  to  strike  sail,  do  deny  hU 

*  See  Rot.  Francite  It  Hen,  IV.  4e  mIto  Conducta. 
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majesty's  soTereignty  in  the  seas  (one  of  the  most  precious  jewels 
of  the  crown,  and)  the  principal  means  of  the  trade,  wealth,  and 
isafety  of  this  nation,  and  which  all  true  Englishmen,  with  the  haz* 
ard  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  are  obliged  to  preserve  and  main- 
tain ;  for  Imperator  Maris  est  Dominus  Terra  *• 

And,  as  they  have  denied  h'is  majesty's  sovereignty,  so  they  hare, 
by  their  artifice,  supplanted  the  trade  and  traffick  of  his  subjects, 
^hich  are  the  only  pillars  of  riches  and  safety  to  this  nation. 

Consult  the  Muscovia  +,  Turky,  &c.  companies,  enquire  at  the 
Exchange,  they  will  all  tell  you,  It  is  gone,  whither  I  know  not, 
but  into  Amsterdam  and  the  United  Provinces. 

The  English  are  as  active  and  iudnstrious  a  people  as  any,  but 
(of  a  more  generous  and  noble  alloy)  they  abhor  to  have  trade  by 
those  base  practices,  or  to  gain  it  by  those  sordid  .means,  as  the. 
Hollanders  do.  1  doubt  not  but  the  English  nation,  being  sensi. 
ble  of  the  injuries  and  oppressions  done  them  by  these-  men,  will, 
in  a  short  time,  by  their  sword  and  valour,  reduce  them  to  reason. 

And,  as  they  have  supplanted  the  trade  of  his  majesty's  subjects, 
80  they  have  endeavoured  to  make  a  diminution  of  his  own  glory, 
by  abusive  pictures  and  false  libels,  not  only  in  their  own  territo- 
ries, but  in  most  of  the  dominions  of  the  kings  and  princes  of  Eu- 
rope, where  the  name  of  the  king  of  Great.Britain  is  renowned. 
^^  Reputation  abroad,  and  reverence  at  home,  are  the  pillars  of 
"•  **  safety  and  sovereignty," 

By  these  arts  they  have  endeavoured,  not  only  to  lessen  his  ma« 
jesty*s  reputation  abroad,  but  to  bring  contempt  upon  him,  evea 
amongst  his  own  subjects  at  home.  Without  doubt,  his  piajesty'g 
good  subjects  have  a  great  sentiment  of  these  indignities,  and  will 
not  only  carry  an  antidote  in  their  ears  against  the  poison  of  these 
libels,  but,  with  their  swords,  lives,  and  fortunes,  will  vindicate  hit 
dignity,  and  bring  these  ungrateful  miscreants  to  justice. 

The  States  having  put  so  many  scorns  and  indignities  upon  hia 
majesty,  and  abuses  upon  his  subjects  in  their  trade,  for  which  his 
majesty  was  more  troubled,  than  for  the  indignities  done  to  him- 
self, he  was  resolved  to  have  satisfaction  of  them.  But  they,  to 
give  his  majesty  disquiet  in  his  own  dominions,  and  for  a  diversion 
to  him,  made  their  addresses,  to  some  persons  of  the  Scotish  nation 
with  them  for  their  brotherly  assistance,  promising  them  they 
should  be  furnished  with  men,  arms,  and  money,  what  they  pleased. 
But  the  Scots,  too  well  remembering  their  late  sufferings  and  cala* 
mities,  and  having  as  great  a  sense  of  loyalty  and  duty  for  their 
king,  as  any  people  in  the  world,  with  the  gieatest  scorn  and  ab« 
horrence  rejected  their  most  impious  and  rebellious  motion. 

Not  prevailing  there,  they  set  upon  some  factories  of  sedition 
in  England,  and,  by  their  emissaries  hercj  endeavoured  to  work 
upon  an  honest  party  |  in  this  nation,  though  differing,  in  some 
minute  ceremonies,  from  the  church ;  but  they  looked  upon  it,  aa 

#  i.  e.  Whoerer  it  emperor  of  the  sea,  is  also  lord  of  the  land  adjoining  tbfi«^ 
'  t  aU  Bussia*  .  t  The  Presbyterians^ 
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the  greatest  injary  and  indignity  that  coold  be  done  tbein,  toteapt 
them  from  their  loyalty  to  so  good  and  gracious  a  king. 

And,  certainly,  his  fnaj>*<ty  had  a  Tery  good  esteem  for  them,  or 
else  he  would  never  ha?e  granted  them  that  act  of  indalgence;  is 
act  so  transcendent,  and  exceeding  the  bounty  and  grace  of  all 
former  kings,  that  it  could  not  be  obtained  of  them,  though  there 
had  been  many  hundred  thousand  pounds  offered  for  the  imrchasi 
of  it.  Bnt,  as  his  majesty  hath  granted  them  liberty  of  conscience, 
so,  there  U  no  doubt,  they  will  make  conscience  of  their  liberty. 

His  majesty  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  most  christian  king,  of  sU 
princes  in  Europe,  hate  most  studied  and  endeaTOored,  for  th« 
good  of  their  subjec's,  to  advance  trade  and  commerce  ;  yet  their 
subjects  cry  out  they  have  no  trade,  and  well  they  may,  when  the 
Hollanders  are  the  great  supplanters  of  trade,  and  obstructors  of 
couimerce,  to  all  others  but  themselves,  in  the  world.  And  no 
wonder,  for  it  is  a  prime  principle  of  their  state,  ^'  That  thej 
^^  rau^-t  not  be  like  the  jackall,  which  provides  food  for  the  lion; 
^^  but  they  must  imitate  the  prudent  cat,  who  mouses  only  for 
<«  ibelf." 

Nothing  can  be  more  becoming  the  majesty  of  two  such  potent 
kings,  not.  only  out  of  charity  to  deliver  the  distressed  Dutch,  an 
industrious  and  well-me-ining  people  of  them^flrcs,  from  the  ty» 
ranny  and  oppression  of  those  insolent  states  ;  but,  out  of  piety  to. 
wards  God,  to  settle  peace  in  Christendom  ;  which  is  only  by  the 
power  of  those  two  great  kings  to  be  eOected,  and  to  which  all 
kings  and  princes  are  obliged  to  contribute  their  assistance. 

For,  let  it  be  soberly  considered,  if  these  men  (if  we  may  so 
call  them)  since  the  revolt  from  their  prince,  have  not  made  gnater 
distempers  and  confusions,  and  caused  more  effusion  of  blood,  and 
expence  of  treasure,  in  Europe,  than  the  Great  Turk  hath  dune 
for  these  five-hundred  years. 

And,  as  they  arc  more  powerful  by  Sc^a,  so  they  are  ronch  more 
dangerous  in  their  practice;  for  the  Turk  is  a  prince  who.  with  all 
potentates,  doth  exactly  observe  his  leaf:ues,  and  keeps  liis  faith; 
but  it  is  an  apophthegm  in  their  state,  that  '^  It  is  for  kinfgs  and 
^'  merchants  to  keep  their  word  and  faith,  but,  for  States,  no  loo- 
*'  ger  than  it  is  subservient  to  their  interest."  ^ 

And,  how  exactly  they  make  this  good  in  their  actions,  I  ap- 
peal to  all  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe,  if  ever  they  kept  one 
article,  or  their  faith  in  any  thi*'g,  where  it  was  their  interest  to 
break  it.  Certainly  these  men  li\e,  as  if  great  sins  would  merit 
hearen  by  an  antiperistasis. 

And  it  is  very  well  becoming;  the  grarest  judgments  to  consider, 
if  these  men  m:iy  not  prove,  in  a  short  time,  a  greater  terror  and 
plague  to  Christendom,  than  the  Turk  himself;  insomuch  as  his 
arms  are  at  a  great  distance,  and  only  land-forces,  but  these  men 
are  seated  in  the  center  of  Europe,  and,  being  so  potent  at  sea,  and 
rich  in  treasure,  may  cast  an  army,  and,  with  that,  blood  and  con- 
fusion, into  any  prince's  dominion,  whom  they  please  to  disquiet 

oecialJy  being  first  reduced  to  poverty,   which  they  labour  to 
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eflbcl  in  all  their  territories^  \^y  obstructing  of  trade.)  And  they 
can  more  speedily  and  powerfully  offend  any  kingdom  by  sea,  iq 
one  month,  than  the  most  puissant  army  is  able  to  march  through^ 
in  a  year. 

Well,  it  is  time  to  reduce  these  men  to  justice  and  reason;  pra« 
dence  teaches  ua  to  set  limits  to  that  power,  which  deservedly  may 
be  suspected.  For,  as  ihey  grow  in  puissance  and  strength;  so 
the  rai»re  formidable  they  will  render  themselves  to  all  kings  and 
princes.  From  one  great  king  *  they  have  taken  so  much  blood, 
that  he  U  fallen  into  a  deep  consumption ;  and  it  is  adjudged,  by 
tome  wise  physicians  of  state,  that  he  will  hardly  recover. 

Did  they  not  lately  break  the  heart  of  one  potent  king  f ,  and 
almost  the  back  of  another  Jf  D(\  they  not  privately  engage 
prince  against  prince,  and,  by  that  mean^i,  bring  misery  and  cala* 
mity  to  them  both ;  and,  out  of  their  ruin,  create  riches  and 
plenty  to  themselves?  Do  they  not  undirminethe  trade  of  all  Eu- 
rope, and  send  nothing  but  poverty,  misery,  and  complaints  into 
all  princes  dominions  ? 

liow  dangerous  and  fatal  their  grea'ness  will,  in  a  few  years,, 
prove  to  ail  the  kings  and  princes  of  Lurope,  and  to  their  sub- 
jects, it*  not  timely  prevented,  a  weak  statist,  without  the  help  of 
Calileo^s  prospective-glass,  may  easily  see.  Yet  there  are  a  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  which  contribute  their  assistance  to  them  ^  but 
let  them  be  assured,  that,  if  these  States,  by  their  arts,  can  extri- 
cate themselves  from  the  destruction  and  calaniity  which  now 
threaten  them,  they  must,  for  all  their  friendly  assistance,  expect 
nothing  but  Polyphemus's  courtesy,  to  be  the  last  that  shall  l>e 
swallowed  up.  f  his  is  too  evident  by  their  ingratitude  and  inso- 
lenries  to  the  kings  of  Great. Britain,  and  to  the  English 
nation. 

Nothing  can  gire  a  check  to  thejr  growing  power,  bat  the  naval 
forces  of  the  king  of  Great- Britain,  whose  situation,  ports,  strength 
of  shipping,  courage  of  people,  and  experience  in  sea-tights  havo 
always  made  him  very  formidable:  And  that  Henry  the  Eighth 
understood  so  iv ell,  that  he  assumed  to  hims^elf  that  motto,  Cut  ad* 
hcereoy  prceet,  > 

This  naval  power  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain  is  the  security 
and  safety  of  Europe;  for,  if  that  were  broken,  they  would  look 
upon  all  the!  other  as  inconsiderable,  because  they  are  so  far  sepa- 
rate, that  they  might  be  destroyed  before  they  could  unite;  and, 
in  case  they  did,  the  issue  would  be  very  doubtful. 

Then  they  would  sacrifice  one  prince  after  another,  and  bring 
nothing  but  confusion,  poverty,  and  misery  to  prince  and  people. 
And,  whether  this  be  not  more  than  conjectural,  look  into  their 
practices  in  the  East-Indies;  observe  their  arts  and  methods,  by 
-which  they  have  reduced  so  many  great  kings,  with  their  subjects, 
vassals,  and  slaves,  to  their  vast  ambition. 

1  have  done;  yetl  cannot  but  drop  a  few  tears  for  some  hones 

•  KingofSpiSii.  fX^goftwMif^  t  Kiiif  of  Denmark. 
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people  amongst  them,  who  must  be  inwrapped  in  the  panishment^ 
thou|(h  innocent  as  to  the  gailf. 

Now  the  most  formidable  and  potent  kings  in  Christendom  are 
drawing  their  forces  against  them,  all  their  trade  is  gone  by  sea, 
nothing  bat  horror  and  confusion  in  their  land ;  none  of  thei( 
allies  durst  appear  for  them.  A  mournful  tragedy!  Methinks, 
like  wise  patriots,  they  should  s.eizc  upon  their  States,  whom  they 
may  thank  for  all  their  calamities  and  miseries,  and  yield  them  up 
to  justice;  set  up  their  prince,  whose  ancestorshave  spent  so  much 
blood  and  treasure  to  yindicate  their  rights  and  Ifbertiet,  and  not  to 
serve  their  ends  of  him  (as  all  wise  men  think  the  States  do  at  this 
juncture  of  atfairs;)  for  it  is  an  adage  amongst  theih^  that  £eo 
vinciri  liber  pernegat. 

And  the  States  do  as  certainly  hate  a  j^rince,  as  a  prince  doth  a 
free  State. 

Dlscite  Justiiiam  moniti,  &c. 


A  JUSTIFICATION  OF  THE  PRESENT  WAR  A6AlJi9T  TUS 

UNITED  NETHERLANDS. 

Wherein  the  DecUretion  of  his  Majestj  b  ▼indicated,  and  the  War  proved  to  be 
insl.  honoonbie,  and  necesmr^*;  the  Dominion  of  the  Sea  explained*  and  hii 
Alaic»t\*>  R.e!ii$  thereunto  asserted;  the  Obligations  of  the  I>utch  to  Englandi 
mud  ihetr  couiinuat  Ingratiiade : 

In  Answer  to  a  Dutch  Treatise,   intitled* 

CousUerations  upon  M<r  present  State  of  the  United  Netherlands^ 

BY  AN  ENGLISHMAX. 

Pompeu  online  consilraai  TheoustocleGm  est:  existimat  enim,  qui  mare  teneat,  cum 
n<xe:»e  reram  pot;r.. 

CiCLMO  AD  Atticcm,  lib.  X.  ep.  7. 

Fodchat  n.^Vtiem  (!^>pala]a*  aUato  ouri,  raptis  insniis,  dare  tribota  qox  jubere 
c\)a>oeverau 

Lucius  Floeus. 

LmsAv*:  rrR>fd  i.vr  Henrx  Hil's  acd  John  Starker,  and  are  to  be  Sold  at  th^ 

^.«  u:  5c  riu.V  C5;*xh-\Ar>i,  and  :he  M;ire  vuhsn Temple-Bar,  1672. 

<^«azr.'^  cjcnx  t;^  ei^htT-ei^lit  Pages. 


ne  A«iiK>r  to  tke  Reader. 


;^\\>' V  \^  K:»  .Ky  ."i^  ;Sr  Cottft£<ra;i»s  st  pkaaed  to  conceal  lus  name,  and  sofifer 

>4»  Kn-A  ;v  .xts*  ^  t>«e  «vWTi  vi  a  pr-.Tace  perw^ ;  it  seems  reqoiute,  that  I  do 

^ssiuv  VJ^-^  xiroootj:  r>ra:W  t<?  previftec  rr.a  aa  kazid,  not  less  private,  if  not 

**^  a:NA  ,>.»  I  *aa  ;■»•?  »c«  cCk;$«c  »  o«c,  msi  br  ai;y  mistake  of  wdc, 

H^  i**^  >^{M«)«K<^  «  BBSKHcwtton;,  icoie  pteiadke  might  be  created 


PRESENT  WAR,  ke,  »4« 

figainst  the  just  and  unquestionable  rights  of  lib  Majesty.    The  interests  of 
Princes  are  not  proper  subjects  for  ordinary  pens;  yet  in  this  juncture  of  our 
affairs,  in  these  times  of  universal  danger.  I  hope  my  attempt  shall  not  be  li- 
able to  miscnnstruction,  since  it  hath  no  other  source  and  ori|2iiial,  than  the  ser- 
vice of  mv  King  and  native  country  ;  and  I  do'  profess,  that  I  have  not,  to  my 
Icnovk ledge,  made  use  of  any  officious  untruths,  nor  in  any  allegation,  or  asse* 
vemtion,  impo>ed  upon  the  credulons  reader ;  nor  have  I  asserted  the  less  pro- 
bable opinions  at  any  tnne,  out  of  compliance  with  the  present  exigencies  of 
atate,  in  opposition  to  those  which  are  strengthened  with  greater  authority  and 
reason.    I  have  tboruughlv  convinced  myself  in  the  first  place,  and  thert  fore 
lio[>e  the  discourse  may  prove  more  satisfactory  unto  all  others.    The  infant  re« 
publick  of  the  United  Netherlands,  after  that  it  liad  got  some  considerable 
strength  by  the  assistance  of  England,  began  to  be  sensible  of  the  advaiHagea 
they  drew  from  naviganou,  and  how  necessary  it  was  for  them,  not  only  to  open 
the  commerce  unto  both  Lidies.  but  to  secure  themselves  of  the  fishing  in  the 
British  seas .  The  death  of  Queen  Elisabeth  (who  would  otherwise  have  beea 
jealous  of  their  growing  power,  and  tender  of  her  own  rights)  together  with  the 
peaceable  dispusition  of  Kin<i  JamesT  seemed  to  make  wa^  fur  their  ambitiouf 
designs ;  and  the  cabal  of  Holland,  whereof  Crotius  was  one,  did  publish  an 
anonymous  Treatise,  called,  *  .Mare  Libernm,'  wherein  the  freedom  of  the  sea» 
to  navigate,  or  fish  in,  was  maintafned  as  a  due  right  of  mankind,  according  to 
the  lawol  nature    and  nations;  which  foundation  they  esteemed  more  suitable- 
to  their  ends,  than  it  they  should  depend  upon  a  revocable  privilege,  or  tacit 
permission.    The  book  was  the  less  resented  at  that  time,  t>ecaufe  it  was  io  ap« 
pearance  levelled  against  the  Spanish  Indies,  and  the  prohibition  of  commerce 
there;  and  then  all  Europe  was  Milling  to  see  the  pride  and  |)Ower  of  Spain 
abated  by  any  means.     Howsoever,  King  James  was  angry  at  the  pretended 
liberty  of  fjshing,  and  his  ambassador  Charleton  complained  thereof  to  thv 
States ;  but  they  never  avowed  the  principles,  but  owned  the  rights  oi  King 
ilameM,  though  indeed  slighted  them,  and  usurped  upon  the  ^bing,  in  such 
manner,  as  I  have  shewed  in  this  Treatise.     That  single^ook  hath  occasioned  a 
multitude  of  discourses  upon  thit  subject;  Mr.  Selden  defended  the  English 
dominion  over  ijte  British  seas :  Others  that  of  Venice,  and  Genoa:  The  Dutch 
advocates  undermining  by  their  writings  all  the  regah  iesof  Princes,  as  their 
masters  have  done  by  their  actions.     After  that  the  trouble.^  of  Scotland  and 
England  hud  disabled  King  Charles  the  First,  from  attending  unto  the  domi- 
nion qf  the  sea,  according  as  he  most  generously  purposed,  the  Dutch  thought 
that  the  Enghsh.  being  weakened  with  the  civil  wars,  and  distracted  with  in- 
ttstine  fai'tjons,  by  reason  of  the  alteration  of  the  government,  could  not  resist 
their  ambition,  shuiitd  they  usurp  the  universal  dominion  of  the  seas;  and  to 
secure  themselves  therein,  they  sent  Van  Tromp  to  destroy  the  English  navy» 
trithout  declaring  any  war  ;  but  neither  did  that  attempt,  nor  the  war  ensuing 
thereupon,  prosper,  as  they  hoped  they  would.  ^  But  ever  since  that  fierce 
war,  they  have  determined  upon  the  ruining  the  English  navigation,  and  not 
only  to  exclude  the  Enplish  Irom  the  East- India  trade,  but  to  expel  them  from* 
and  deprive  them  of  the  dominion  o(  the  British  seas.  It  is  a  received  aphorism 
amongst  the  Hollanders,  that  the  flourishing  conditi<m  .of  England  is  a  dininu* 
tion  of  their  glory  ;  also,  that  trade,  and  the  repute  of  strength,  ure  insepara^ 
bly  linked  together,  and  hereupon  Ihey  have  so  many  ways  contributed  to  thf 
embroiling  of  our  kingdoms,  and  omitted  nothing  that  might  repretept  us  as  ri- 
diculous and  contemptible  unto  foreign  Princes.     After  they,  had  usurped  the 
fishery,  they  began  to  assume  a  freedom  to  act  all  manner  of  hostilities  upon 
our  allies  (it  at  enmity  with  them)  not  only  upon  our  seas,  but  in  our  ports; 
and  hereof  there  ^re  many  instancesK  besides  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
fleet,  in  1639.    Af^er'this,  their  pride  increasing  with  their  power,  they  refu- 
sed to  strike  sail  to  our  ships  of  war ;  now  they  will  allow  it  to  be  but  a  cere- 
fDony  and  civility,  and  dispute  the  paying  thereof,  unless  we  come  up  to  such 
terms  as  are  insuppottable.    Thus  by  degrees  they  have  reduced  the  nation  to 
fhe  present  weakness  and  contempt;  nor  can  any  concessions,  any  indulgence* 
satisfy  their  arrogance  and  covetousness.'They  who  covet  all  will  not  acquiesce 
in  any  grants,  that  are  not  answerable  to  their  desires,  how  unjust  or  vast  so- 
(Bver  they  be :  And  their  friendship  is  9ooner  purchased  by  a  brisk  oppositWDi^ 
than  complaisance.    If  we  look  upon  the  number  and  quality  of  the  iujariei 
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which  we  have  received  from  the  Dutch,  the  Turks  of  Algiers,  And  Tanii,  in 
less  offensive,  and  less  perfidioas.  If  we  consider  the  courses,  bj  which  tki 
Dutch  attack  us,  the  Algerines  are  more  supportable  to  an  English  spirit,  aoci 
the^  ait  bj  force,  and  open  piracjiTf  what  the  Hollanders  do  by  finest  aod 
deceit.  And  since  it  is  our  unhappintas  to  have  so  ill  neighbours,  that  we  niul 
either  fall  by  a  lingering  and  inglorious  death,  or  hazard,  by  war,  a  more  {m* 
cipiiate  end ;  1  think  his  Majesty  hath  made  that  choice  which  b  most  conforn* 
nble  to  the  genius  and  temperament  of  his  subjects;  and,  instigated  by  hiilMW 
Hoar,  justice,  and  necessity,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  English  an  opportonitj 
at  least  of  perishing  bravely.  13at,  as  we  ought  not  in  a  righteous  cause  tod» 
tnist  the  merry  of  God,  &o,  upon  so  auspicious  a  beginning  as  the  Lord  of  Hoiti 
liath  favoured  us  with,  under  the  conduct  of  our  undaunted  admiral,  we  mf 
hope  for  a  prosperous  succe&s,  over  our  treacherous  and  ungrateful  enemiei.— 
It  becomes  the  nation  now  to  expiess  their  generous  resolution  and  coorage, 
"  whereby  the  first  advantages  may  be  timely  and  vigorously  pursued.  It  ntroci 
war  is  expensive;  yet  it  i»  not  to  be  esteemed  so,  when  the  e-Tects  of  peace  will 
he  more  fatal,  and  cost  us  more:  It  is  expensive,  yet  in  the  beginnings  uf  ^ar, 
even  prodigality  is  wisdom;  and  he  that  la^s  out  most  lays  out  least.  Small 
tepplies  may  foment  and  coiitioue  a  war,  but  gieat  ones  put  a  speedy  end  there* 
unto.  Let  us  then  shew  ourselves  unanimous  and  resolute.  Let  uh  add  to  oar 
usual  boldness  all  tHat  fury  which  despair  iiifuseth.  Our  circumstances  are  sadl 
as  admit  of  no  aAer-game  ;  either  we  must  be  the  distressed  kingdom  of  £ag« 
land,  or  Ihey  once  more  the  distressed  States  of  Holland^;  and  it  will  be  more 
insupportable  for  us  to  fall  into  a  condition,  we  never  yet  understood,  than  fur 
them,  wl.o  return  only  to  their  primitive  estate.  The  Dutch  presume  not  so 
much  upon  their  own  strength,  as  upon  our  divisions,  animosities,  and  poverty. 
^  Let  us  undeceive  them  in  these  surmises.  Let  us  convince  them,  that  the  Eog* 
lish  have  yet  much  to  give,  as  well  as  all  to  lose ;  and  that  they- can  abandon 
all  private  emulations  and  jealousies,  where  the  pubhck  is  so  highly  endanger- 
ed ;  and  either  totally  extinguish  them,  or  lay  them  aside  till  they  have  a  mora 
fitting  time  to  resume  them.  If  we  can  form  our  minds  to  such  sentiments  ai 
these,  we  may  have,  in  a  short  space,  what  peace  we  desire  ;  if  we  act  by  other 
principles,  we  can  have  no  peace,  but  what  pleaseth  the  insolent  and  enraged 
Hollander. 


WHEN  I  perused  the  treatise,  intilled,  ^  Considerations  upon 
the  present  State  oj  the  United  Netherlands^^   1  could  not 
but  recal  to  mind  that  raillery  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  who,   when  he 
adjusted  the  usefulness  of  seyeral  European  languages,  said,  ^  that 
the  Dutch  was  fittest  to  be  used  unto  an  horse.'     Certainly,  the 
expressions  they  use  against  his  sacred  majesty,  the  present  king 
of  Great. Britain,  are  so  rude  and  barbarous,  the  suggestions  so 
palpably  false,  that,  in  acontroTersy  betwixt  private  persons,  such 
a  procedure  were  intolerable  in  any  part  of  the  civil  world  ?    How 
much  more  then  ought  we  to  resent  it,  where  the  dignity  and  ho- 
nour of  our  prince  (upon  whose  reputation  abroad  and  at  home, 
not  only  the  national  renown,  and  general  commerce,  but  the  wel- 
fare and  being  of  each  particular  man  is  suspended,  is  concerned  ? 
I  do  not  endeavour  to  serve  the  present  juncture  by  this  high  in- 
sinuation uf  what  importance  it  is,  that  the  majesty  of  our  so?e- 
reign  be  upheld  ;  I  do  not  act  any  thing  of  the  courtier  herein ;  it 
is  a  document  of  the  best  politicians,  and  the  experience  of  all  ages 
doth  confirm  it  for  a  truth.    It  is  no  vain,  or  empty  design,  for  a 
prince  to  preserve  that  credit  and  renown  which  appertains  unto 
his  quality ;  it  is  hereby,  that  he  shall  insure  himself  of  thosie  that 
in  their  friendi^hip  or  allegiance ;  it  is  hereby^  that  he  shall 
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Mtain  his  annief  in  discipline  and  courage ;  it  is  hereby,  that  he 
•hall  continue  in  his  other  subjects  their  due  reverence  and  respect. 
Jn  fine,  the  reputation  of  a  prince  is  all  in  all ;  and,  that  being 
on  re  lost,  the  mtist  powerful  and  prudent  remedies  bccom  -.  inefb 
fectual  to  the  support  of  his  crown,  and  tranquillity  of  bis  domw 
nions.  Neither  do  J  npbraid  the  Dutch  with  the  violation  of  those 
edicts,  whereby  Christianity  regulates  men  so  in  their  deportments^ 
as,  ^  not  to  speak  evil  of  dignities ;  not  to  blaspheme  the  gods,  or 
magistrates ;  being  reviled,  not  so  much  as  to  revile  again  ;  what* 
soever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  arc  honest,  whatsoever 
things  are  of  good,  report,  if  there  be  any  praise,  if  there  be  anj 
glory,  to  think  thereof:'  No,  no,  I  should  injure  Christendom  to 
reckon  the  United  ^'etherlands  apart  thereof;  such  are  their  prac« 
tices,  that  it  is  a  crime  in  them  to  profess  that  religion,  and  a  great 
mistake  in  those  that  intitle  them  thereunto.  1  know  not,  wbe« 
ther  I  do  not  speak  too  mildly  concerning  those  deluded  persons^ 
since  it  is  a  wilful  error  in  them  that  imagine  so ;  the  Dutch  them, 
selves  have  avowed  iU  and  those  that  managed  their  trade  in  Ja*> 
pan,  when  the  christians  there,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Dutch, 
were  all,  by  horrible  tortures,  put  to  death,  and  every  house* 
keeper  enjoined  to  declare  in  wiiting,  ^  that  he  was  neither  a  chris* 
tian,  nor  retained  any  christians  in  hi^s  family ;'  Melchoir  Santv 
Toort,  and  Vincentius  Rome^n,  subscribed  themselves,  ^  that  they 
were  Hollanders  ;'  most  impiously,  for  lucre's  sake,  declining  that 
profession  of  Christianity,  to  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  oblige 
them.  If  they  were  ashamed  or  ufraid  to  acknowledge  Christ  then, 
I  know  what  our  Saviour  will  do  to  them  hereafter;  and,  if  we  be 
ashamed  to  own  them  now,  or  positive  in  denying  them  to  be  chris* 
tians  now,  we  are  justified  by  an  infallible  authority.  1  would 
willingly  palliate  the  matter,  by  casting  the  scandal  upon  a  few 
particular  persons,  who  might  be  surprised  with  the  imminent  dan* 
ger  at  that  time:  13ut  their  reputation  is  not  to  be  salved  so ;  foe 
the  conditions  (  upon  which  the  trade  continues  to  be  managed  there, 
with  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  States-General  find  the 
provincials  of  Holland),  are  these : 

They  are,  at  their  first  arrival,  faithfully  to  deliver  up  all  the 
l)ooks,  which  they  bring  along  with  them  to  Japan  (not  a  bible, 
or  prayer-book,  is  reserved)  which  are  not  to  be  restored  till  their 
departure  again.  They  are  to  refrain  from  all  manner  of  outward 
profession  of  Christianity,  in  word  or  deed,  amongst  the  Japan^ 
ners  ;  insomuch  that  it  is  death  and  confiscation  of  their  ships  and 
goods,  if  they  do  so  much  as  verbally  give  God  thanks  for  the  meat 
they  eat,  or,  by  any  motion  of  their  hands  or  eyes,  testify  any  in« 
clination  thereunto.  Upon  these  terms,  the  emperor  permitted 
them  to  trade  thither ;  the  conditions  were  sent  into  Holland  to  be 
approved  of  there,  it  being  added  in  the  close  of  the  letter,  '  that^ 
if  they  did  make  any  of  the  least  shew  that  they  were  christians, 
they  should  not  obtain  any  favour  at  the  hands  of  the  emperor.'-** 
And  the  Dutch  have  so  exactly  submitted  to  these  conditions,  and 
do  so  absolutely,  in  words  and  deeds,  dissemble  their  Christianity^ 
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tbat,  not  onlj  the  common  people,  bat  the  mien  and  magistnla 
of  Japio,  do  really  belief e,  ^  that  thej  are  as  perfect  heatbona 
themselres.'     What  would  those  ancient  chrisCiaiis  do  to  these  m 
ligioos  Hollanders  ?   What  sentiments  would  thej  entertain  agiiat 
tiiese  practices,  who  proceeded  so  sererelj  against  suchoftkir 
Bomber  heretofore,  as  did,  amidst  a  fierce  persecution,  delim  op 
the  sacred  scriptures  into  the  hands  of  the  Paynims  :*     With  wh^ 
seal  would  thej  exterminate  these  Traditores,  these  Gnosticks,  oit 
of  the  church,  and  sacred  society  of  christians  ?     I  cannot  panlld 
these  actions  with  anj  exorbitancies  of  the  primitire  bereticks,  kow 
detestable  soef  er  thej  were.    But  it  is  most  mahifeit,  that,  by  thdr 
Tieour  against  those  Traditores,  &c.  they  would  haTe  ejected  ik 
II ol landers  out  of  the  number  of  christians,  and  anathematised  tkea 
aboTC  any  upon  record,  since  the  Dutch  act  that  for  gain,  vbid 
no  terrors  could  excuse  under  a  Dioclesian,  or  Maaimianas.  What 
soever  may  be  alledged  in  behalf  of  Vincendns  Romeynand  hbii- 
•ociates,  if  any  thing  can  be  said,  extends  not  to  the  subsequent 
traders ;  and,  ei en  before  the  persecntion  in  Japan,  the  Hollaoden 
demeaned  themseWes  no  otherwise  than  afterwards;  for,  amongrt 
tha  motires  which  induced  the  emperor  of  Japan  to  allow  them  to 
trade,  it  is  expresly  said,  <  that  he  permitted  them  this  liberty,  1w- 
cause  that,  durini^  all  the  precedent  years  in  which  thej  traded  thi- 
ther, he  never  obserred  that  they  intended   the  propagation  of 
their  religion ,  or  seemed  at  all  concerned  for  it.'  One  would  think, 
that  any  professing  Christianity  would  not  demean  themselres  thus 
nnvorthily ;  but  these  men  proclaim  and  publish  to  the  world  their 
iiD piety «  without  remorse,  or  shame.     The  director   of  their  fac- 
tory there,   Fnncis  Caron,  printed  this  in   his  description  of  Ja- 
pan, and  Varoniu-:,  upon  strict  inquiry,  found  it  to  be  really  troe. 
Their  l>ooks  were  printed  at  Amsterdam.     And  let  who  can  style 
them  christians,  reformed  churches,  or  protestants,  1  am  sure  none 
can  communicate  with  such  publicans  and  heathens  ;  and,  had  an 
Ho  Undt^r  been  Bishop  of  Carthage,  then  Donatism  had  been  no 
schism.     An  Hollander!  this  is  the  name  of  a  people  that  esteem 
nothing  sac  ed  but  their  own  prodt,  and  Utc  under  no  obligatioDi 
of  honour,  monlity,  or  religion,  but  interest.      I   must  rarage 
over  Africa,  so  fimed  for  monstrous  productions,  and,  in  the  most 
inhuiTjn  pdrts  thereof,  seek  a  parallel  for  these  European  mon- 
arer>:  they  are  not  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  tolerable  Paynims: 
Old  Koine  would  haTo  taujcht  them  that  there  are  certain  laws  of 
war«  as  well  a«  peace,  and  those  such  a>  cannot  be  silenced  by  the 
noise  of  cannons:   And  I  will,  from  Athens,  borrow  an  expostn^ 
Ution  against  tbem.     We  do  not  complain,  that,  being  enemies, 
thev  act  ai  enemies  :  th^-re  are  some  conditions  and  laws  of  war, 
which  n*Ay  be  eq  atably  practised  on  both  sides ;  to  harrass  the 
ields«  plunder  towns,  kill,  slay,  and  take  captires,  how  misera- 
ble s\K'«er  the^r  things  K>o  to  those  that  suffer  them,  yet  they  art 

■^  Wrcv^liicK  "s«*i»<^  ?»  *,?»»•  there  upcn  tftoae  tmaa.    Wliich  are  the  beat  christians, 
'^HAbk  >*•■'  '-^tr^  :»«.xj.-sr\.t^      \*  t ■•^^t -naa-.wa^  t.:at  the  Dutch  are  hereby  obliged  to 
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tibt  nthjast  actions*  We  do  complain  that  these  Netherlander^ 
iRrho,  erea  in  the  treatise  which  I  now  animadrert  upon,  do  so 
liighlj  pretend  to  piety  and  protestancj,  shoakl  Tiolate  all  dirint 
and  haman  rules  of  civility,  that  they  rail  instead  of  fighting,  that 
they  attack  us  with  contumelious  language,  and  aggravate  their* 
unjust  enmity  with  an  insolence  that  is  not  to  be  endured,  I  am 
as  much  perplexed  to  find  out  the  rules  of  their  politicks  herein,  * 
AS  I  am  elsewhere  to  seek  for  those  of  their  reIigioh|  seeing  that 
Ihis  deportment  must  needs  exasperate  all  mankind  against  them^ 
and  common  humanity  obllgeth  every  one  to  endeavour  their  extir« 
pation*  ProTocations  of  this  kind,  injuries  of  this  nature,  admit 
of  no  composition,  and  render  the  most  bloody  wars  to  be  most 
just.  The  indignities  done  to  our  king  do  extend  unto  all  princes, 
and  become  examples  of  what  they  unirersally  must  expect,  in 
time,  to  sufier  from  the  continuance  of  their  High  and  Mighties  ; 
but  these  affronts  particularly,  and  most  sensibly,  touch  the  sub* 
jects  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  and  turn  their  just  anger  inta 
implacable  fury.  As  the  Dutch  are  to  the  English,  such  were  tha 
Vejentes  to  the  Romans ;  they  were  a  rexatious,  rather  than  ter« 
rible  enemy,  and  irritated  them  more  by  their  contumelies,  thao 
their  armies.  But  it  is  obserrable,  that  there  nerer  was  a  fiercer 
or  more  cruel  war,  and  the  Romans  did  neyer  testify  so  high  re* 
aentments  as  for  those  indignities ;  and,  from  such  like  considenu 
tions,  arose  that  cautious  adyice  of  Scipio  Ammiratus  and  Ma* 
chiayel  (no  Dutchmen)  That  men  ought  to  be  cautious  how  they 
irritate  an  enemy  by  contumelious  language,  and  other  indignities, 
since  the  impressions  thereof  are  more  violent  and  durable  in  the 
minds  of  men,  than  what  are  occasioned  by  common,  and  eren 
grievous  injuries. 

I  smiled  when  I  read  the  high  commendations  which  they  bestow 
upon  their  country  and  government.  O  I  the  rare  situation  of  it  1 
It  is  a  Canaan,  but  seated  in  a  bog,  and  overflows  with  water,  in- 
stead of  honey.  It  is  a  Canaan,  in  which  there  are  many  Jews,* 
but  scarce  one  Israelite  without  guile.  No  Espials  yet  have  in. 
formed  me  of  those  prodigious  grapes,  such  as  the  Israelitish  disco. 
Terers  met  with  in  Canaan ;  and  these  cheating  Hollanders  obtrude 
upon  us  turneps  for  pomegranates.  Yet  do  they  assure  us,  their 
land  is  a  true  Canaan :  But  it  is  more  true,  wkich  they  add,  ^  that 
it  is  a  land  of  promise;'  for  all  Europe  and  the  East- Indies  dp 
complain  there  is  nothing  of  performances  there.  They  magnify 
their  excellent  government ;  which  is  an  anarchy :  They  subsist 
Bot  by  any  wise  reiglement,  but  combination  of  interest,  and  sense 
of  common  danger.  They  have  been  an  *  hundred  times  in  danger, 
of  a  total  rupture ;  each  province  is  sovereign,  and  independent  of 
the  rest,  and  can  send  ambassies,  contract  leagues,  and  otherwise 
negotiate  with  foreign  princes,  without  the  privity  of  the  others  : 
Never  was  there  sheaf  of  arrows  so  ill  made  up  into  a  bundle.-^ 
Xheir  liberty,  whereof  they  boast,  consists  of  paying  more  taxes 

•  The  provincial  States  of  Holland  and  WeilfxieiUAd  d«nMiai^iiS(jt\3t&u  Vsl  ^OodebtTMSAMAca^ 
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tkm  uy  prince  in  the  world  exacts,  and  in  being  sobjected  to  tin 
most  arbitrary  proceedings,  as  to.  life,  exile,  and  imprisonmcit^ 
that  erer  1  read  of:  And,  if  I  an  deceived,  Grotins,  in  hik  *  ApOi 
legetic,'  who  suffered  thereby,  with  many  otbers,  deluded  meinti 
that  sentiment.  But  though  these  Canaanites  do  live  vnder  an  ill 
^Temment,  in  a  bad  country,  upon  pickled  herrings,  groot,  but 
ter,  and  cheese ;  yet  they  enjoj,  for  their  sonis,  that  immortd 
part,  as  much  as  from  God  they  can  desire,  namely,  the  food  of 
Us  word,  which  nourisheth  them  to  life  eternal.  And  this  is  tla 
celestial  diet  of  all  the  Jews.  Sodnians,  Anabaptists,  Papists,  4& 
that  abound  there.  The  States-General  have  nothing  to  do  wilk 
religion ;  the  several  provinces  and  towns  can  only  intermeddle 
therewith  ;  and  that  they  so  do,  that  the  Kcdeslasticks  can  neithec 
preach  otherwise  than  what  the  magistrates  please,  nor  exercise  aoj 
church  d  scipline  as  they  ought.  Upon  these  terms,  the  minister! 
are  pastors,  and  feed  them  with  heavenly  food,  being  servants  nu 
ther  of  the  Buri^omasters,  and  of  Mammon,  than  God.  Wen 
our  nonconformists  there  employed,  they  would  find  it  unlawful  to 
assert  the  Jm»  Divtnum  Minisierii  Evangelid^  and  they  would  be 
^banished,  should  they  discourse  there  about  the  duty  of  magi, 
ttrates,  and  power  of  ministers,  as  they  do  in  England.  Then 
lealous  protestants  have  declared,  ^  that  it  was  indifierent  to  thca 
what  religion  any  province  or  city  were  of,  so  they  would  bal 
«nite  with  them.'  The  league  at  Utrecht,  which  is  the  foundatioi 
of  their  union,  doth  run  thus,  and  Grotius  shall  justify  all  I  say: 
They  say,  ^  they  have  always  highly  interested  themselves  in  the 
ffHendship  of  his  majesty  *'  And  to  preserve  his  friendship,  fhej 
have  made  all  those  ignominious  pictures,  medals,  and  monumeD(s; 
they  refused  hiro  the  honour  of  the  flag,  and  informed  his  majesty, 
^  that  the  dominion  of  the  sea  is  an  usurpation,  and  that  upon  God 
Almighty  ;  to  whom  alone  this  state  attributes  it.'  They  say, 
^  their  great  interest  consists  in  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Cbiis. 

tendom.'     Oh  I  happy  interest  of  a  christian  state. 1  believe 

their  interest  now  consists  in  the  peace  of  Christendom ;  becanse 
that  war  menaccth  them,  which  they  would  have  turned  upon  £n. 
gland ;  and,  I  believe,  they  did  not  swerve  from  their  interest, 
when  they  formerly  sowed  divisions  betwixt  the  Swedes  and  Daoc9) 
and  other  German  princes ;  and  of  late  endeavoured  to  embroil  all 
Europe  in  wars,  thereby  to  counterpoise  France.  I  might  re* 
fleet  upon  their  confining  their  interest  to  the  peace  of  Christen* 
dom  ;  whereas  they  place  it  otherwise  in  the  East. Indies,  embroiU 
ing  those  parts  as  much  as  they  can  in  wars,  and  destroying  our 
merchants  upon  all  occasions.  But  it  is  very  observable,  that  the 
real  interest  of  these  most  amicable  Dutch  consists,  in  Europe,  in 
doing  all  those  things  which  may  justly  incense  princes  to  make  war 
upon  them,  and  yet  in  cajoling  them  into  a  tame  and  dishonoor. 
able  acquiescence. 

ch  passages  as  these,  I  confess,  did  add  to  my  divertisement 
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tipon  the  reding;  bnt  a  different  passion  seised  ^me,  wlien  I  mel 
with  those  insolent  expressions  with  which  they  affront  our  soTe^ 
reign,  who,  not  only  by  reason  of  his  personal  excellendes,  but 
by  the  right  of  his  English  crown,  is  ranked  amongst  the  rege'i 
4uperillustres.  Had  his  majesty  been  of  a  lesser  quality,  yet,  sinot 
bis  ancestors  have,  by  their  favour,  protection,  and  yast  expeim 
of  men  and  money,  raised  the  Dutch  into  a  republick,' ordinarf 

i^ratitade' might  haye  engaged  them  to  civiler  language.  To  giye  ihm 
ye  to  any  man,  is  reputed  a  just  cause  of  quarrel ;  and  if  we  allo# 
princes  but  equal  concerns  for  their  honour,  this  alone  authenti* 
cates  the  war.  They  charge  him  with  injustice,  dissimulation,  and 
piracy  :  They  call  his  courtiers  a  company  of  stupid  fellows,  and 
liay,  ^  his  majesty  can  as  little  adhere  to  reason,  as  With  reasonable 
offers  he  will  be  satisfied.'  They  say,  ^  that  the  war  hath  no  other 
prospect,  than  the  limits  of  an  unlimited  ambition,  endless  coVbt* 
ousnoss,  and  a  spirit  of  reyenge  not  to  be  glutted.  That,  his  mind 
b  misled  and  obnubilated  with  a  desire  of  war,  the  most  accursed 
And  unruly  of  all  desires.  That,  his  declaration  contains  plain  niu 
truths,  malicious  interpretations,  and  gross  im pertinencies.  That^ 
no  precedents  of  yiolated  faith,  out  of  any  chronicles,  can  be  pro« 
dnced,  which,  in  this  case,  can  parallel  the  example  of  the  ^aid 
klng.» 

These,  and  many  other  such  like  passages,  occur  frequently  In 
this  treatise.  I  should  not  haye  presumed  to  repeat  them,  but  that 
I  am  confident  they  will  be  efficacious  to  animate  all  the  subjects  of 
his  majesty,  to  yindicate  the  honour  of  their  injured  prince,  espe« 
cially  when  they  shall  understand  how  undeserredly  he  is  aspened 
by  these  ignoble,  ungrateful,  arrogant,  and  perfidious  Netherland* 
ers.  Behold,  how  unfortunate  his  majesty  is,  to  contend  with  8 
mean  and  ungenerous  adycrsary !  How  ci?il  and  prince-like  waa 
the  king  of  Great.Britain  in  his  declaration !  What  was  there  that 
could  exasperate,  besides  the  truth  of  his  allegations  ?  Let  any  man, 
impartially  consider  the  motiyes  whereupon  his  majesty  proceieds; 
Jet  him  forget  himself  a  little  while  that  he  is  a  subject,  thereby  to 
judge  the  better  of  the  actions  of  his  soyereign,  and  I  am  assured 
be  will  concur  with  me  in  opinion.  That  the  present  war  with  tho 
Dutch  is  honourable,  just,  and  necessary:  And,  consequently,  if 
bis  majesty  *s  loying  subjects  do  yalue,  either  their  allegiance  to  their 
king  (which  is  not  to  be  doubted)  or  the  honour  and  prosperity 
of  the  nation,  and  of  each  particular  member  thereof  (all  being  in. 
Yolyed  in  this  contest,  and  depending  upon  the  issue  of  it),  they 
Will  unanimously  assist  his  majesty  in  the  present  juncture,  as  far 
AS  their  prayers,  liyes,  and  fortunes  can  ad?antage  him. 

I  acknowledge  myself  to  haye  been  of  the  number  of  those^ 
who,  by  reason  of  their  ignorance  of  priyate  negotiations,  and  the 
real  transactions  of  state,  together  with  that  epidemical  jealonsy  of 
court  designs,  did  belieye  that  this  war  was  needless  and  unseason- 
able :  That  it  was  projected  by  some  courtiers,  and  others,  who  sought 
to  adyaatage  themselyes  by  the  publick  calamities,  or  by  pensions/ roin 
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the  crown  of  France ;  that  the  Dutch  were  so  humble  and  sahnngif  e, 
that  it  was  oar  obstinacj  to  refuse  all  satisfaction,  not  anj  per. 
▼erseoess  and  prid^  in  them  so  as  to  deny  us  any.    I  was  jealous  of 
the  growth  of  popery,  and  thought  it  to  be  the  interest  of  thu 
kingdom,  not  to  weaken  or  destroy  a  republick  pretending  to  pro- 
testancy,  and  for  the  erection  whereof,  so  many  of  our  progeni. 
tors  had  hazarded  and  lost  their  liyes.     I  brought  with  me  all  thoie 
surmises  and  misapprehensions  which  any  Netherlander  or  Eoglisk 
male-content  could  wish  infused  into  me:  But  when  I  came  tot 
better  intelligence  concerning  affairs  ;  when  I  had  seriously  inqaired 
into  the  transactions  betwixt  the  Dutch  and  us,   how  condescendiog 
his  majesty  had  been,  and  with  what  insolence  the  Netherlaoden 
h^  deported  themseWes;  when  I  found  the  reality  of  hismajest)'s 
pretensions,  and  that  the  declaration  was  so  penned,  that  the  cimi. 
tents  were  capable  of  much  higher  aggrarations,  but  no  way  to  be 
extenuated  or  invalidated :  Then  did  I  begin  to  detest  the  petolaot 
humour  of  this  age,  whereby  every  one  is  prone  to   examine  tbe 
actions,  and  censure  the  prudence  of  his  goyemors,   without  un- 
derstanding the  prospect  those  eleyated  spirits  haVe  concerning  sock 
affairs,  or  the  grounds  and  circumstances  by  which  they  regulate 
their  councils ;  and  most  commonly  we,  not  being  able  to  deter, 
mine  of  matters,  were  eyery  punctilio  and  intrigue  represented  un. 
to  us.     I  thought  the  times  happy,  when  men  employed  themselfcs 
in  other  discourses,  and  practised  obedience,  rather  than  disputes: 
When  they  belieyed  that  prudent  and  solid  doctrine  of  the  casais. 
tical  divines,  that  it  was  only  for  the  counsellors  of  kings  to  de- 
bate and  examine  the  utility  and  prejudices,  the  justice  and  injas- 
tice  of  wars  ;  the  other  subjects  not  being  to  e^tpect  an  ample  ac- 
count of  all  the  motives  and  inducements  by  which  their  king  is 
swayed,  nor  to  be  so  infatuated,  as  to  think  they  can  debate  or 
decide  such  matters,  without  any  better  cognisance,  than  what  ari- 
fieth  from  a  vulgar  brain,  a  narrow  prospect  of  things,   and  popu- 
lar reports  and  suggestions :  But  to  presume  so  well  of  their  supe. 
riors,  as  to  imagine  they  understand  what  is  right  or  wrong,  ho- 
nourable and  dishonourable,  advantageous  and  inutile;  and  that 
they  have  so  much  of  common  sense  as  to  understand,  that  the 
welfare  of  the  people  is  the  grand  interest  of  the  prince,  and  that 
the  king  is  the  greatest  sufferer  in  the  ruinating  of  his  kino-doms. 

To  the  end  that  others  may  be  undeceived,  as  wejl  as  myself,  and 
fortified  against  all  misapprehensions,  w  hich  cither  their  own  i<Tio- 
rance,  or  the  clandestine  artifices  of  these  ungrateful  and  most  ma-. 
licious  Netherlanders  may  subject  them  unto,  I  shall  represent  un- 
to the  world  the  most  important  passages,  whereby  they  endeavour 
to  elude  or  refute  the  most  just  and  sincere  declaration  of  his  ma- 
jesty, a^nd  evince  unto  the  most  suspicious  or  prejudiced  persons, 
that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  subjects  of  his  majesty,  and  there  is 
an  unavoidable  necessity  of  reducing  these  insolent  and  trcacheroui 
Dutchmen  into  such  a  posture,  that  they  may  not  only  pay  their 
*^ue  submissions,  with  reparations  of  honour,  unto  our  king,  but 
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be  bbliged  to  continue  them  for  the  future.  They  ar6  a  nation, 
Mrith  whom  no  league  can  take  effect,  any  longer  than  their  ad- 
vantage leads  them  thereunto,  or  want  of'  strength  and  opportu- 
nity doth  restrain  them.  It  is  impossible  for  any  pi\^ijran  to  fetter 
them  by  a  treaty :  If  they  cannot  evadelt  by  equivocation,  mental 
reservations,  common  elusions,  and  such  artifices  as  b^^come  not 
sovereigns,  these  Hollanders.  Ivill  impudently  deny  all  such  matters 
as  interfere  with  their  designs,  and  supply  the  injustice  of  their 
actions  by  violence  and  fraud.  They  have  no  honour  to  lose,  no 
conscience  to  stain,  no  certain  principles  to  recede  from.  The 
Tartars  and  Moors  prove  the  sincerer  confederates ;  and  humanity 
itself  is  concerned,  that  thece  should  not  be  any  longer  upon  earth 
so  fatal  an  instance ;  that  there  are  not  in^  men,  naturally^  such 
seeds  of  morality,  such  •iiicUnations  to  civil  society,  such  laws  of 
nature  and  of  nations,  as  those  authors  teach  us,  who  never  tho- 
roughly understood  an  Hollander.*  I  might  give  evident  proofs  of 
this  so  heinous  a  charge  several  ways,  but  I  shall  confine  my  dis- 
course to  what  these  Dutch  considerations  lead  me  unto ;  and  it  is 
from  thence  that  I  will  manifest  to  the  most  ordinary  capacities, 
and  the  most  prepossessed  judgments,  that  these  adversaries  ar^  not 
iDJored  by  this  character-;  and,  to  make  the  case  more  plain,  I  will 
write  their  words  r  '  ' 


Consideration^  upon  the  present  State  of  the  Affairs -of  the  United 
Netherlands.  Published  by  p,  hover  of  his  Country^  for  ihb 
Encouragement  of  his  Countrymen  in  these  troublesome  times. 

Whosoever  looks  upon  the  first  beginning  of  the  state  of  the 
United  Netherlands  with  a  curious  eye,  and  serious  consideration 
of  the  histories,  and  discreetly  observes  by  what  means  the  fabrick 
of  the  said  state,  out  of  the  lowncss  of  its  original,  is  raised  to  this 
present  height,  must  needs  be  induced  to  confess,  that  Divine  Pro- 
vidence (which  not  always -appears  visible  to  the  eyes  of  the  world) 
hath  80  clearly  been  manifested  in  the  framing  ^nd  exalting  of  this 
state,  that  with  just  reasons  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  God 
Almighty  was  the  external  and  visible  erector  of  this  famous  re^^ 
publick.  ' 

An  age  is  now  expired  (when  before  the  country,  through  an 
unhappy  disorder  of  government  of  those  times,  was  fallen  into  a 
lamentable  confusion)  since  William  Earl  of  Marck,  Lord  of  Lyme', 
Admiral  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  navy,  by  a  strict  command 
from  the  queen  of  England  (who  not  only  denied  him  liberty  to 
stay  in  her  country,  but  also  refused  to  supply  his  seamen  with 
necessaries)  was  constrained  to  leave  England,  arrived  beyond  his 
intentions,  forced  by  cross  winds,  but  indeed  the  winds  of  God's 
directions,  before  the  Brill,  of  which  he  easily  possessed  himself, 
not  with  a  design  to  keep,  but  only  to  ransack  the  same,  and  so 
to  leave  it  again.  But,  being  informed  by  others  of  the  convenience 
and  importance  of  the  place,  brought  the  same  into  a  posture  of 
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defence,  keeping  it  for  his  principals  and  soperior  ccHnmandeTS. 
And  in  this  manner  was  the  first  foundation  of  this  precious  stmc- 
ture  laid,  or  rather,  in  regard  of  the  external  instrument,  cast  up 
bj  chance,  but,  in  ?erity,  by  the  direction  of  the  supreme  builder, 
whose  omnipotent  hands  oftentimes  make  use  of  mortals,  as  the 
blind  instruments  of  his  wonderful  destinies. 

It  is  not  my  dcsigUi  here,  to  make  a  relation  of  the  progress  of 
our  affairs,  and  by  what  means  our  ancestors  have,  through  troo^ 
bles  and  adversities,  struggled  and  ascended  to  the  heighth  of  that 
felicity,  which  by  God's  goodness  we  enjoy  at  present.  But  mj 
intentions  only  aim,  by  this  short  discourse,  to  move  my  worthy 
countrymen,  to  fix  their  assured  confidence,  that  the  same  God, 
which  hath  exalted  us  from  lowness  to  a  state,  whose  high  and 
flourishing  condition  now,  for  a  long  continuance  *of  time,  bath 
stirred  up  as  much  envy,  as  formerly  its  misfortunes  moved  coot- 
passion,  shall  graciously  protect  and  preserve  the  works  of  hif 
Almighty  hands ;  if,  imitating  our  predecessors,  we^  in  this  junc- 
ture of  time,  da  join  two  principles  together,  which  ever  ought  to 
be  inseparable,  viz.  An  intire  resignation  of  ourselyes  to  the 
Divine  Providence ;  and,  an  unalterable  mind,  and  vigorous  cou. 
'  rage  in  these  troublesome  times,  to  act  as  much  for  our  presena- 
tion,  as  our  fore-fathers  have  done  for  their  first  deliverance:  De^ 
siring  my  countrymen,  that,  in  comparing  our  present  anxiefies, 
with  the  perplexities  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  necessities  under 
which  we  ourselves  have  laboured,  they  will  look  back  in  the 
histories,  for  the  primitive  times  of  our  predecessors,  and  for  that 
time,  within  compass  of  their  own  remembrance,  whereof  still  we 
preserve  the  memory. 

We  shall  find  in  the  histories,  that  the  affairs  of  our  predecessors, 
in  their  first  progress,  and  growing  infancy,  were  reduced  to  that 
inconvenience,  that  the  consideration  thereof  moved  the  supreme 
person,  at  that  time,  who,  with  an  indissoluble  bond,  had  liflked 
his  own  prosperity  to  the  fate  and  destiny  of  .these  countries,  to 
urge  this  hopeless  advice,  viz.  To  cause  by  cutting  of  the  banks, 
and  pulling  up  the  sluices,  these  lands  to  be  swallowed  down  in 
an  irrecoverable  condition,  and,  with  God's  mercy,  with  that  small 
remainder  of  their  ruinated  fortunes,  to  seek  other  countries  beyond 
seas,  there,  either  to  live  more  happily,  or  to  find  a  period  of  their 
lives  with  less  misery. 

I  shall  not  blame  the  considerer,  for  reflecting  upon  the  mercies 
of  God,  extended  towards  his  countrymen.  I  commend  the  least 
sense  of  religion  in  him,  but  I  have  most  suspicious  thoughts,  con- 
corning  piety  in  an  Hollander.  And,  I  believe,  every  Englishman 
will  approve  this  jealousy  to  be  just,  seeing  all  this  specious  pre- 
amble is  made  use  of,  to  no  other  end,  than  to  evade  all  acknuw« 
]ed{Tmcnts  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  the  English  monarchy.  It  is 
not  the  pleasure  of  the  Almighty,  that  subordinate  means  and 
instruments  should  be  deprived  of  their  proper  elogies.  He,  by  his 
Providence,  appointed  means :  He,  by  his  sovereign  will,  doth 
prosper  or  fr us U ate  them;  yet^  so  that  the  Divine  interpositiou 
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doth  not  usually  derogate  from  the  ejfficacy  of  second  causes,  or 
exclude  us  from  confessing  their  concurj'ence.     Whosoever  shall 
reflect  upon  the  ambitious  designs,  joined  with  the  extraordinary 
power  of  Spain,  in  those  days :   the  intentions  of  that  monarchy, 
to  reduce  the  Belgick  Provinces,  under  a  mote  absolute  obedience, 
than  the  Brabantine  constitutions  consisted  with;   the  obstinate 
humour  of  the  Dutch  in  adhering  to  their  privileges,  how  irrational 
soever:     also  the  apprehensions,  which  France,  Germany,  and 
England  had,  concerning  the  excessive  growth  of  the  Spanish  and 
Austrian  power ;  such  a  considerer  will  not  admire  so  very  much, 
that  the  rebellion  of  the  United  Netherlands  did  continue  so  long, 
and  succeed  so  well ;  nor  discover  such  an  extraordinary  series  of 
Providence,,  in  the  erection  of  their  republick.    And  the  most  par- 
tial men  must  grant,  that  it  is  a  most  fallacious  way  of  reasoning,' 
to  argue  from  the  happiness  of  the  event  unto  the  justice  of  the 
cause,  or  peculiar  favour  of  (he  divine  author.     There  is  not  any 
thing  in  this  Dutch  suggestion,  which  might  not  have  beeji  more 
rationally  alledged  by  a  Goth,  or  Mahometan,  since  the  juncture, 
wherein  those  monarchies  advanced  themselves,  was  attended  with 
less  favourable  circumstances  than  I  can  observe,  in  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  Netherlands  :    But  I  am  confident,  no  Goth,  or  Sa- 
racen, would  have  so  intitled  to  God  the  original  of  their  successes, 
as  to  exclude  the  intermediate  assistances,  which  they  received 
from  others,  at  any  time.     Such  ingratitude  is  singular  in  the  Ne- 
thcrlanders ;  and  all  this  impudent  harangue  hath  no  other  ten- 
dency, than  to  elude  the  obligations,  which  that  unworthy  people 
have  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  the  royal  progenitors  of  his  majesty. 
Here  is  no  mention  made  of  any  protection  or  aid,  given  them  by 
the  English  queen  ;  but  one  action  related,  which,  as  it  seemingly 
carries  with  it  somewhat  of  unkindness,  so  it  is  insinuated  merely 
to  this  end,  that  they  may  alienate  the  people  from  a  reverence 
and  regard  for  our  nation.     It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  Queen 
Elisabeth  did  contribute  much  to  the  first  support  of  these  Dutch, 
giving  them  reception  here  in  England,  when  the  fury  of  the  Duke 
of  Alva  forced  them,  as  exiles,  to  seek  an  habitation  in  foreign 
countries  ;  this  most  gracious  queen  compassionated  their  miseries, 
'  and  gave  multitudes  of  them  leave,  to  fix  at  Norwich,  Colchester, 
Sandwich^  Maidstone,  and  Southampton,  A.D.  1568.     Here  the 
exiles  had  the  advantage  of  a  quiet  life,  and  the  opportunity  of 
pursuing  their  designs,  in  order  to  the  regaining  of  their  country. 
Nor  was  it  a  small  favour  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  his  par- 
tisans, that,  when  they  were. ready  to  sink  under  their  losses  in 
Friesland  and  elsewhere,  this  queen  seized  upon'two-hundred  thou- 
sand pistoles  of  gold,  whiph  were  transporting  from  Spain  to  the 
Duke  of  Alva ;    the  detaining  whereof,  as  it  was  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  the  duke,  who  stood  in  great  need  of  it,  for  the  re- 
inforcing of  his  designs,  so  it  begat  great  animosities  betwixt  the 
queen  and  him  ;  the' merchants  ships  on  each  sid^  were  seized  upon, 
letters  of  reprisal  granted,  and  the  English  estranged  from  the  Spa- 
mish  Netherlands,  by  the  translation  of  our  staple,  from  Antwerp 
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to  Ilambourg.     It  is  manifest,  that  our  qaeen  did,  by  that  action, 
SDcl  by  the  hostilities  and  contriyaoccs  of  a  new  trade  which  ensued 
thereupon,  contribute  efiectiially  to  the  fomenting  of  the  Nether- 
landish discontents  ;  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  diverted  from  prosecu- 
ting the  Gheusians,  with  his  former  violence;  his  subjects  were  ex- 
asperated by  the  damage  of  the  English  trade  ;   the  English  were, 
by  the  removal  of  our  staple,  disengaged  from  a4l  dependence  on 
the  Spaniards  there,  by  way  of  commerce,  and  inclined  to  abet 
and  assist  the  distressed  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.     And  if 
the  Dutch  will  not  acknowledge  these  actions,  for  a  great  assistance 
and  courtesy  to  them,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,   de  Spcci,  in  his 
remonstrance  said,  they  proceeded  from  some  that  bore  no  sood. 
will  to  the  Spaniards,  and  favoured  the  rebels  of  the  Netherlands. 
After  this,  the  distressed  Netherlanders  betook  themselTes  to  prac? 
tise  piracy  at  sea,  upon  the  Spciniards,  uuder  the  command  of  the 
Prince  of  Grange,  but  were  immediately  under  the  conduct  of  VVil. 
liam^  Earl  Vahder-Marci,  and  others ;  and  the  queen,  notwith- 
standing that  she  was    resettled  in  a  good  correspondence  and 
league  with  the  Spaniards,  did  permit  them,  by  connivance,  the 
free  use  of  her  ports,  every  v;here  throughout  England,  so  that 
they  prouded  themselves  here  with  victuals  and  ammunition  upon. 
all  6ccasions,  and  here  they  usually  vended  their  prizes,  which 
they  took  upon  the  Uly,  Texel,  and  the  Ems.     By  which  means, 
these  exiles  sustained  themselves  well  (the  Prince  of  Orange  re- 
ceiving  the  tenths  or  fifths  of  their  prizes),   gave  much  trouble 
to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  continued  those  discontents   in   their  par- 
tisans, which  otherwise  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  ex- 
tinguished, by  reason  of  the  power  and  terror  of  the  Spaniards, 
and   the  weak  and   declined  condition   of    the  exiled   Prince  of 
Orange.     I  would  willingly  understand  from  any  ingenuous  per- 
sons, whether  these  actions  did  not  highly  contribute  to  the  erection 
of  this  republick  ?  And  might  not  as  mcH  have  been  thankfully 
acknowledged,  as   the  subsequent  decree  of  Queen   Elisabeth  is 
most  ungratefully  mentioned,  viz.     '  That  William  Earl  of  Marck, 
Lord  of  Lume,  Admiral  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  navy,  was,  by 
a  strictcommand  from  the  queen  of  England,  denied  liberty  to  stay 
in  her  country,  and  also  refused  to  supply  his  seamen  with  neces- 
saries; whereupon  ensued  the  taking  of  Brill,  as  is  specified.* 

The  insinuation  of  this  edict  is  maliciously  urged  here,  thereby  to 
extenuate  the  favours  of  the  English  nation  :  The  queen  was  en- 
gaged by  articles,  jiot  to  entertain  openly  any  rebels  unto  the 
crown  of  Spain;  she  could  not  harbour  them  any  longer,  without 
a  rupture  with  that  potent  monarch,  and  she  was  unwilling  to  in- 
volve herself  in  so  great  a  war,  for  so  weak  confederates.  Where- 
upon she,  by  a  strict  proclamation,  did  forbid  them  the  use  of  her 
ports,  and  that  her  subjects  should  sell  them  any  provisions,  after 
a  certain  time,  which  was  March.  Whereupon,  they  were  neces- 
sitated to  depart,  and  seek  some  other  receptacle,  and  Providence 
t  them  upon  Hrill.  But  had  not  the  queen  harboured  thera, 
r  had  they  ever   imbodied   themselves,    or   increased  to  tht 
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8tren£;th  of  forty  sail  of  ships,  .most  of  them  fly-boats,  'wherewith 
they  possessed  themselrcs  ol  Brill,  and  took  tuo  rich  ships  by  the 
way?  No  sooner  was  Brill  taken,  but  Flushing  in  Zealand,  and 
3ome  other  towns  revolted  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  yet  were  his 
forces  so  small,  tliough  joined  with  those  of  Vander  Marck,  as 
not  to  be  able  to  subs.st  against  the  Spaniards,  but  that  the  queca 
permitted  multitudes  of  English  to  repair  thither.  The  first  that 
went  was  Sir  Thomas  Morgan,  who  carried  over  three-hundred 
men  to  Flushing ;  the  report  of  whose  coming  is  said  to  have 
stayed  the  Duke  of  Alva,  when  he  was  fna  readiness  to  recover, 
the  town.  After \%ards,  through  the  procurement  of  Morgan,  ar» 
rived  there  nine  companies  of  liinglish,  ander  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert. With  these  aids,  and  other  anxiliaries  from  France,  though 
the  Prince  of  Oran:<e  atchieved  great  things,  and  reduced  many 
towns  in  Holland  and  Zealand  unto  his  party,  yet,  such  was.  their 
distress,  that,  An.  Dom.  1575,  they  entered  into  a  debate  of  put. 
ting  themselves  undtT  the  protection  of  some  foreign  prince ;  lest, 
through  wnnt  of  money,  and  of  soldiers,  and  also  the  fickle  incli- 
nations of  a  discontented  populace,  ihey  should  suddenly  fall 
under  the  power  of  the  enemy. 

And,  in  the  name  of  the  states  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  and 
Prince  of  Orange,  Vas  an  ambassy  sent  into  England,  to  offer 
unto  the  queen,  not  only  what  was  agreeable  to  equity,  reason, 
and  religion,  but  to  the  exigency  of  their  condition,  and  what 
self-preservation  and  extreme  necessity  prompted  them  onto.  The 
commission  of  the  ambassadors  was,  either  to  make  a  league  with 
the  queen,  or  to  submit  themselves  under  her  protection ;  or  (if 
necessity  required  it)  to  acknowledge  her,  for  their  princess  and 
sovereign  lady,  issued  from  the  Earls  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  by 
the  Lady  Philip,  daughter  to  William,  the  third  of  that  name, 
Karl  of  Hainault  and  Holland,  &c.  The  queen  thanked  them  for 
their  good  will  towards  her,  but  fearing  the  enmity  of  Spain,  the 
envy  of  France,  and  the  charge  of  the  war;  as  also  not  being 
satisfied.,  how  she  might  with  her  honour,  and  a  safe  conscience, 
receive  those  offered  provinces  into  her  protection,  much  less  pos- 
session; she  declined  the  overture;  yet  promised  to  intercede  for 
them  with  Spain,  and  in  the  mean  space  gave  them  leave  to  raise 
-what  soldiers  they  could  in  England,  either  from  out  of  the  English, 
Scots,  or  exiled  iSethcHanders  ;  and  to  furnish  themselves,  with 
"what  provisions  and  ammunition  they  wanted,  and  to  transport 
them..  Notwithstanding  all  this  transcendent  favour  of  the  queen^ 
the  ungrateful  Zealanders,  the  next  year,  affronted  her  majesty,' 
and  seized  upon  sundry  of  her  merchants  ships,  upon  various  pre- 
tences; whereupon,  she  was  so  incensed,  that  there  had  been  an 
absolute  difference  betwixt  them,  had  not  the  Prince  of  Orange 
prudently  composed  all.  After  this,  when  Don  John  became 
governor  of  the  Netherlands,  and  withal  aspired  to  marry  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  render  himself  King  of  England,  the  queen 
enters  into  a  more  strict  league  and  confederacy  with  them,  to  aid. 
them  with  men  and  mi^ney  ;  and  it  was  at  her  ch*irgc  priaclpally) 
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that  Prince  Casimire  came  to  their  aid  with  a  German  army :  And, 
out  of  England,  there  went  over  the  seas  to  them  the  I.iord  North's 
eldest  son,  John  North ;  the  Lord  Norris*s  second  son,  John 
Norris ;  Henry  Cavendish,  and  Thomas  Morgan,  colonels,  with 
▼ery  many  roluiitcers ;  and,  after  that  the  Germans  mutinously 
deserted  the  states,  the  queen  furnished  them  readily  with  a  great 
sum  of  money,  the  ancient  jewels  and  rich  plate  of  the  house  of 
Burgundy  being  mortgaged  unto  her  for  it.  After  this,  for  se- 
▼eral  years,  the  United  Netherlands  cast  themselyes  under  Arch, 
dake  Matthias,  and  the  Duke  of  Aipou ;  but,  with  so  ill  success, 
that  they  found  themselves  not  ablf  to  continue  long;  Antwerp 
and  sundry  other  places  being  taken,  and  William  Prince  of 
Orange  murdered ;  the  French  King  not  being  able  or  willing  to 
receive  the  sovereignty  of  those  provinces,  so  that  they  deter« 
mined,  by  a  solemn  ambassy,  to  render  her  majesty  the  inttre  do. 
minion  and  principality  of  the  Netherlands.  They  had  treated 
with  her  before,  by  J.  Orteliiis  about  protection,  but  the  qnem 
refused  to  espouse  their  quarrel,  except  she  might  hare  cautionary 
towns,  that  heir  expences  might  be  repaid  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
But  now,  that  the  desperate  condition  of  their  affairs  made  any 
terms  to  be  prudential,  they  resolved  to  subject  themselves  unto 
her,  or  contract  any  league  for  protection,  which  she  woubl^en- 
join  them. 

Upon  the  sixth  of  July,  1585,  their  deputies  came  to  London, 
which  were  these :  For  Brabant  (although,  by  reason  of  the  siege 
of  Antwerp,  not  fully  authorised)  was  sent  Jacques  de  Grise, 
chief  bailift*  of  Bruges ;  for  Guelderland,  was  Rutgert  van  Harsoit, 
burgomaster  of  Harderwick  ;  for  Flanders  (although  likewise  not 
fully  authorised)  Noel  Caron,  seignior  of  Schoonwall,  burgomaster 
of  Franc ;  for  Holland  and  Friesland,  was  John  Vander  Does^ 
lord  of  Noortwick  ;  and  Joos  van  Menin,  counsellor  of  the  town 
of  Dort,  and  John  van  Oldenbarnevelt,  counsellor  of  the  town  of 
Rotterdam  ;  Dr.  Francis  Maelson,  counsellor  of  the  town  of  £nek- 
huysen ;  for  Zealand,  was  Jacob  Valek,  a  civil  lawyer,  and  one 
of  the  council  of  state ;  for  Utrecht,  was  Paul  Buys,  Doctor ;  for 
Friesland,  was  Jelgher  van  Seytzma,  counsellor  of  state,  Hessel 
Aysma,  president,  and  Lacst  Joughema.  They  were  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  queen,  and  nobly  feasted  at  her  cost.  Upon  the 
ninth  of  July,  they  were  brought  to  their  audience  at  Greenwich; 
the  audience  was  most  solemn  and  publick,  the  queen  being  seated 
on  her  royal  throne,  and  all  the  privy-council  attending  on  each 
hand  of  her  majesty.  The  deputies,  being  introduced,  fell  upon 
their  knees,  before  the  throne  of  the  queen,  and  Joos  van  Menin, 
with  great  reverence  and  submission,  made  an  oration  to  her,  in 
the  name  of  the  distressed  states  of  the  United  Netherlands,  unto 
this  purpose : 

♦  That  the  states  of  the  United  Netherlands  Provinces  humbly 

♦The  Dutch,  at  their  return,  did  coin  medals  of  copper,  inmemory  of  this  audience,  and 
the  protection  whic^  Queen  Elisabeth  afforded  unto  them.  I  received  two  of  these  txom  Elias 
4fi)mole«  Esq.  W'ui<lsox  Uei^ald. 
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thanked  her  majesfy  for  the  honourable  and  many  faTOurs,  'which 
it  had  pleased  her  to  shew  unto  them,  amidst  their  extreme  neces- 
sities;  having,  not  long  since,  received  the  testimonies  of  her 
princely  clemency,  when,  after  the  cruel  murder  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  it  pleased  her  majesty,  by  her  ambassador,  Mr-  Dayidson, 
to  signify  unto  them  the  great  care  she  had  for  their  defence  and 
preseryation,  and,  after  that,  again  by  the  Lord  of  Grise;  by 
"whom  she  let  them  understand,  how  much  she  was  discontented  to 
see  them  frustrated  of  their  expectations,  reposed  upon  the  hope 
they  had  in  the  treaty  with  France ;  adding,  that,  nevertheless, 
her  majesty's  care,  for  the  support  of  the  Netherlands,  was  rather 
augmented  than  diminished,  by  reason  oT  the  difficulties  which  mi»lti« 
plied  upon  them.  For  the  which,  not  only  the  provinces  in  general, 
but  erery  particular  person  therein,  should  rest  bound  unto  her 
majesty  for  ever,  and  labour  ta  repay  so  transcendent  obligations, 
by  all  possible  fidelity  and  obedience.  And,  therefore,  the  states 
aforesaid,  observing  that,  since  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
they  had  lost  many  of  their  forts,  and. good  towns,  and  that,  for 
the  defence  of  the  said  United  Netherlands,  they  had  great  need 
of  a  sovereign  prince,  who  might  protect  and  defend  them  from 
the  insolencies  and  oppressions  of  the  Spaniards,  and  their  adhe- 
rents, who  sought  daily,  more  and  more,  all  the  means  they  could, 
with  their  forces,  and  other  sinister  practices,  to  spoil,  and  utterly 
root  up,  the  foundation  of  the  aforesaid  Netherlands,  and,  there- 
by, to  bruig  the  poor  afiSicted  people  of  the  same  into  perpetual 
bondage,  and  worse  than  Indian  slavery,  under  the  insupportable 
yoke  of  the  most  execrable  inquisition.  Finding  likewise,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  said  Netherlands  were  persuaded,  and  had 
assured  confidence,  that  her  majesty,  out  of  her  princely  incKnaw 
lion,  would  not  endure  to  see  them  utterly  overthrown,  as  their 
enemies  expected,  by  molesting  them  with  long,  unjust,  and 
bloody  wars  ;  the  which  the  states  (according  to  their  duties,  and 
in  respect  of  their  places,  in  the  behalf  of  their  fellows  and  bre- 
thren) were  forced  to  withstand,  and,  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  op- 
pose themselves  against  the  manifest  slayery,  which  they  thought 
to  impose  upon  the  poor  common  people,  and,  by  their  best  en- 
deavours, to  maintain  their  ancient  freedoms,  laws,  and  privileges, 
with  the  exercise  of  the  true  Christian  Religion  (whereof  her  ma- 
jesty truly,  and  by  good  right,  did  bear  the  title  of  Defendress) 
against  the  which,  the  enemy,  and  all  his  adherents,  had  formed 
so  many  leagues,  attempted  so  many  fearful  and  deceitful  enter- 
prises and  treasons,  and  yet  cease  not  daily  to  invent,  practise, 
and  devise j  the  destruction  of  her  majesty's  royal  person,  together 
with  her  state  and  kingdoms  ;  which  the  Almighty  God,  under  the 
protection  of  his  everlasting  goodness,  hitherto  hath  preserved 
from  all  dangers,  for  the  good  and  upholding  of  the  church  of 
Christ  here  upon  earth.  For  these  reasons,  and  many  other  good 
considerations,  the  states  aforesaid,  with  one  full  and  free  consent, 
had  altogether  determined,  and  fully  resolved  to  fly  unto  her  ma« 
jesty,  in  regard  it  is  an  usual  ihfng,  fur  all  oppressed  and,  dit* 
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tressrd  people  and  nations,  in  their  great  distress  ancl  necessity,  to, 
seek  just  aid  and  assistaiKe,  against  their  enemies,  from  kings  and 
princes,  their  neighbours,  ar.d  especially  from   those  that  were 
endued  with  courage,  fear  of  God,  uprightness  of  heart,  and  other 
princely  ornaments  ;  and,  (o  that  end,  the  states  aforesaid  h^  en- 
joined and  commanded  them,  to  besesch  her  majesty  to  accept  of 
the  sovereignty,  and  supreme  dominion  over  the  said  United  Pro. 
\inces,  upon  certain  and  reasonable  conditions,  especially  tending 
to  the  upholding,  maintaining,^  and  furtherance  of  God's  true  reli. 
gion,  and  the  ancient  freedoms  and  privileges   to  them  doe  and 
belonging;,  together  with  the  government,  and   managing  of  the 
.wars,  policy,  ai/d  justice,  of  the  said  United  Provinces  of  the  Ne« 
th«rlands.     And  although  the  said  Netherlands  had  endured  di?en 
losses,  and  that  many  of  their  towns,  and  forts,  had  been  won 
from' them  by  the  enemy,  during  these  wars;  nevertheless,  in  Bnu 
bant,  Guelderland,*  Flanders,  Mechlin,  and  Overyssel,  there  were 
yet  many  good  towns  and  places  that  held  out  against  the  enemy; 
and  the  provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  and  Frieslaad, 
were,  by  God's  grace,  and  wonderful  providence,  still  kept  and 
preserved,  in  their  whole  and  intirc  possessions,  wherein  they  had 
many  great  and  strong  towns  and  places,  fair  rivers,  deeps,  and 
havens,  whereof  her  majesty,  and  her  successor's,  might  have  good 
commodities,   services,   and  profit,  whereof  it  were  needless  to 
make  ^ny  longer  discourse ;  but  one  in  special,  that,  by  uniting 
the  countries  of  Holland,   Zealand,   Utrecht,  and  Friesland,  the 
towns  of  Ostcnd  and  Sluyce,  unto  her  majesty's  kingdoms,  and 
dominions,  she  might  have  the  full  and  absolute  dominion  over  the 
great  ocean,  and  procure  unto  the  subjects  of  her  majesty  perpe* 
tual  and  most  assured  safety,  together  with  their  prosperity. 

They  did,  therefore,  most  humbly  beseech  her  royal  majesty  to 
vouchsafe,  out  of  liftr  royal  favour  and  princely  bounty,  to  yield 
to  the  aforesaid  points  of  their  request,  and  so  to  accept  for  her, 
and  her  lawful  heirs,  or  successors  in  the  crown  of  England,  de« 
fenders  of  the  true  Christian  Religion,  the  sovereign  rights,  princi- 
pality, and  dominion  of  the  said  Netherlands ;  and.  in  regard  there- 
of, to  receive  the  inhabitants  thereof,  as  her  majesty's  most  humble 
and  obedient  subjects  and  vassals,  into  her  perpetual  safeguard  and 
protection;  a  people  as  true,  faithful,  and  loving,  to  their  princes  and 
governors  (without  vain  boasting  be  it  spoken)  as  any  other  in  Chris- 
tendom. And,  so  doing,  she  should  preserve  and  protect  many  fair 
churches,  which  it  had  pleased  Almighty  God,  in  these  latter  days,  to 
gather  together  in  several  of  the  said  provinces,  being  now,  in  many 
places,  in  great  fear,  peril,  and  danger,  and  to  deliver  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  from  miserable  thraldom  ;  who 
(not  long  before  the  wicked  and  hostile  invasions  of  the  Spaniards) 
wore  so  rich  and  flourishing,  in  all  sorts  of  wealth,  by  reason  of  the 
great  commodities  of  the  sea,  havens,  rivers,  traffick,  manual  trades 
and  occupations,  whcreunto  they  are  much  given,  and  naturally 
inclined.  She  should  likewise  preserve  them  from  utter  destruci 
tion,  and  perpetual  slavery,  both  of  body  and  squI^  and  so  effect 
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a  right  princely  and  most  royal  work,  pleasing  to  God,  profitable 
for  all  Christendom,  worthy  of  eternal  praise  and  glory,  and  &tm 
ting  well  with  the  magnanimity,  and  ^other  royal  virtues  of  her 
majesty,  as  also  most  advantageous  to  the  security  and  welfare  of 
her  particular  subjects. 

This  being  said,  they  presented  their  articles  unto  her  majesty^ 
with  the  greatest  humility  imaginable,  beseeching  God,  who  it 
the  King  of  Kings-,  to  defend,  protect,  and  preserve  her  from  all 
Jier  enemies,  to  the  increase  of  her  honour  and  greatness,  and  per- 
petually to  keep  her  in  his  holy  protection  and  safeguard. 

The  queen  heard  them  graciously,  and  receiyed  their  overtiiret 
"with  very  obliging  acknowledgments ;  the  deputies,  kissing  her 
royal  hands,  retired  with  much  satisfaction,  and  her  majesty  was 
no  less  pleased  with  the  honour  of  that  day's  audience;  for^ 
although  the  King  of  France  had  the  first  »tender  of  their  sove- 
reignty, yet,  neither  was  it  made  with  such  submission  and  defer* 
ence,  as  to  her  majesty,  neither  was  the  tender  so  absolute  then 
as  now.  The  deputies,  to  France,  were  sent  indeed  with  a  general 
pretence,  and  declaration,  of  surrendering  up  the  dominion  of  the 
Netherlands  to  that  crown,  but  they  had  separate  instrnctiooi 
from  their  several  principals  (the  which  they  never  imparted  one 
to  the  other,  but  kept  secret)  with  different  procurations.  The 
deputies  of  Brabant,  Flanders,  Zealand,  and  Mechlin,  were  en- 
joined to  finish  the  negotiation  upon  any  terms  they  could  get,  so 
as  that  religion,  and  general  privileges,  were  confirmed  unto  them;' 
whereas  Holland  and  Utrecht  had  so  limjited  their  deputies,  that 
they  were  to  insist  upon  better  terms,  and  rather  not  to  come  up  to 
the  general  instructions  of  the  states,  than  to  exceed  them.  I  do 
not  read  of  any  such  difference  in  the  J;)rocurations  sent  over  hither, 
neither  do  I  find  any  reason  to  believe  there  were  any  such.  The 
queen,  for  several  weighty  reasons,  declined  to  take  upon  her  the 
sovereignty,  or  perpetual  protection  of  the  Netherlands ;  yet  did 
she  consent  to  enter  into  a  league  with  them,  to  aid  them  with 
five-thousand  foot,  and  one-thousand  horse,  and  to  pay  them, 
during  the  war,  which  the  states  were  to  repay,  when  a  peace 
should  be  concluded.  In  tk^mean  time  Flushing,  and  the  Castle 
of  Ramekins,  in  Walcheren,  and  the  Isle  of  Brill,  with  the  city 
and  two  forts,  were  to  be  delivered  into  the  queen's  hands,  to  be 
kept  by  her  garisons  for  caution  ;  the  governor-general,  and  two 
Englishmen,  whom  the  queen  should  name,  should  be  admitted 
into  the  council  of  state,  &c. 

'  The  confederacy  was  finished  upon  the  tenth  of  August,'  and, 
accordingly.  Sir  John  Norris  was  sent  over  with  some  soldiers ; 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  followed,  as  general  of  her  majesty's  forces. 
The  Netherlands  received  him  with  more  honour,  and  conferred 
on  .him  more  power,  than  the  queen  approved  of.  ~  They  made 
him  general  of  all  their  forces;  stadthoider  and  governor  of  all  their 
provinces ;  invested  him  with  all  that  power,  which  Charles  the 
Fifth  used  to  commission  his  governors  with.  The  queen  reproved 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  for  accepting  of  such  power,  and  the  states 
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forgiving  it  to  him.  Bat  the  earl  soon  found  himself  deceived  by  then 
Netherlanden ;  for,  notwithstanding  that  they  had  chosen  him  to  be 
their  goTemor,  in  so  solemn  a  manner,  and  sworn,  themseWes, 
Imd  the  soldiers,  obedience  to  him,  yet  they  pretend  to  rule  him, 
model  sometimes,  sometimes  oppose  his  orders  and  constitutioiu; 
insomuch  that  the  earl  found  that  he  should  hare  but  a  titular  go- 
vernment, being  subject  to  the  commands  and  authority  of  those 
pitiful  states,  and  ordinary  burgomasters ;  whereupon  he  relis. 
qniihed  the  go?ernment,  proclaiming,  even  in  medals,  the  ingra- 
titude of  those  fellows.  Let  them  make  what  complaints  they 
please  against  his  deportirent  there,  it  is  certain,  that  all  the  clergy 
iidhered  unto  him,  and  regretted  his  departure ;  the  soldiers  did 
mutiny  in  his  behalf ;  Utrecht  and  Friesland,  besides  other  pro- 
vinces and  towns,  did  solicit  for  his  return ;  and  I  find,  that  all 
the  clamour  against  that  earl  did  arise  from  the  province  of  Hoi- 
land,  and  some  Zealanders  only;  as  they  themselves  boast,  in  a 
remonstrance  against  the  other  provinces.  To  invalidate  that  power, 
Nvhich  they  had  so  publickly  given  him,  Holland,  a  province  always 
.  branded  for  faction  and  ingratitude,  having  advantaged  themselvei 
much  by  the  credit  of  the  assistance,  more  by  the  auxiliaries  of  the 
English,  began  to  think  it  unfitting,  that,  according  to  the  articles, 
the  English  should  be  privy  to  the  secret  transactions  of  the  council 
of  state;  and,  by  the  advice  of  Oldenbarnevelt,  they  found  ost 
lin  evasion,  not  daring  openly  to  violate  the  treaty.,  nor  to  infii>e 
jealousy  into  the  queen,  by  holding  clandestine  cabals  ;  and  it  was 
this,  that  only  ordinary  matters,  and  such  as  the  English  migbt 
know,  should  be  dispatched  in  the  council  of  state ;  but  that  an- 
other assembly  should  be  formed,  termed  the  Convention  of  the 
States  General,  unto  which  they  should  draw  all  matters  of  im- 
portance, and  which  required  secrecy,  under  the  pretence,  that 
the  council  of  state  had  so  much  business  already,  as  not  to  be  able 
to  dispatch  the  other. 

Thus  early  did  they  abuse  the  favours  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  and, 
by  this  illusion,  did  they  lay  the  foundation  of  their  High  and 
Mighties.  It  is  evident,  that,  during  the  whole  reign  of  Queen 
Elisabeth,  they  were  never  faithful  to  the  league;  they  treated 
with  France,  and  aided  that  king,  without  the  queen's  knowledge, 
which  was  a  breach  of  the  league.  And  whereas  by  the  express 
words  of  the  articles,  the  queen  was  to  conduct  them  to,  and  set- 
tle them  in  a  firm  peace ;  and  this  being  done  by  h^v  means,  the 
money  was  to  be  repaid  :  She  never  could  prevail  with  them  to  come 
to  a  treaty,  much  less  any  accord;  but  they  had  the  impudence  to 
sollicit  her  to  continue  her  aids  to  a  war  which  they  never  purposed 
to  end,  it  proving  so  beneficial  to  them.  When  the  queen  urged, 
that^  by  the  treaty,  she  was  to  be  arbitress  of  war  and  peace; 
they  evaded  it,  by  saying,  those  expressions  were  bat  complimental, 
and  argued  their  respects  to  her,  not  their  dependence  on  her 
judgment.  I  find  them  upon  their  knees  again,  and  beseeching 
her  most  humbly,  that  she  would  not  conclude  a  peace  with  Spain, 
A*  D.  1698.     And  this  Grotius  saith  was  done^  because  it  is  tfao 
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ctistom  of  the  English  court  to  petition  the  king  in  that  sappKant 
postare ;  but  certainly  this  usage  extends  not  to  the  ambassadort 
of  their  High  and  Mighties.  But,  in  the  same  year,  when  the^ 
thought  that  Queen  Elisabeth  might  stand  in  some  need  of  theif 
friendship,  whether  they  bended  their  knees  unto  her  majesty,  t 
cannot  find,  but  I  read  that  they  dealt  with  her,  not  as  formeriy, 
but  with  more  arrogant  language.  The  English  court  did  theA 
look  upon  the  Hollanders  as  notorious  cheats,  who  pretended  po« 
Terty,  and  had  collections  here,  when  the  splendor  and  growing 
opnlency  of  their  towns  (besides  the  Tast  bribes  whjch  their  trea- 
sury could  spare  occasionally)  were  demonstrations  of  their  riches  : 
That  they  declined  to  repay  the  queen  her  monies,  not  because 
they  could  not  do  it,  but  that  they  might  tie  her  unto  their  for* 
tune  and  assistance,  by  the  hopes  of  a  re-imbursement  of  those 
Tast  sums  which  she  had  expended  for  them,  her  constant  charge 
being  aboTe  one-hundred  and  twenty-thousand-pounds  each  year* 
And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  she  would  haTe  reduced  them 
by  force  to  a  better  obseryance  of  articles,  and  punished  them  for 
their  fraudulent  dealings  with  her,  but  that  she  prudently  foresaw^ 
that  France  to  depress  her,  and  Spain  to  ruin  her  and  disable 
France,  were  ready  to  assist  and  protect  them. 

In  fine,  the  histories  I  have  read  do  seem  to  demonstrate  this^ 
that  the  Dutch  were  a  most  ungrateful  people  towards  Queen  Eli. 
sabeth  ;  that  they  never  rendered  her  any  sefvice,  but  when  it  was 
to  their  proper  advantage.  All  their  pretensions  to  religion  oon^ 
tained^ittlc  of  reality ;  and  their  acknowledgments  were  but  verbal, 
and  consisted  principally  in  extraordinary  submission  and  defe« 
rence,  which  prevailed  much  upon  the  spirit  of  her,  who  was  a 
woman,  and  had  much  of  haughtiness.  When  she  first  undertook 
publickly  to  aid  them,  the  chief  inducement  thereunto  was  not  the 
necessity  of  her  afiairs,  not  the  concern  for  the  protestant  religion, 
for  she  advised  them  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  changed  their 
xeligion  ;  but  a  feminine  humour,  carried  away  by  their  flatteries 
and  humble  applications,  and  delighting  to  see  greater  submissions 
paid  to  her  than  to  the  King  of  France,  by  the  King  of  Spain's 
subjects,  ^o  sooner  had  she  concluded  upon  an  open  amity  with 
them,  but  the  Zealanders  triumphing  with  joy,  and  to  honour  her,  did 
stamp  money  with  the  arms  of  Zealand,  viz.  a  lion  arising  out  of 
the  waves,  and  this  inscription,  Luctor  ^  emergOy  that  is,  I 
struggle  and  get  above  water ;  and  on  the  other  side,  with  the  armi 
of  the  cities  of  Zealand,  and  this,  Auihore  Deo^favente  ReginOj 
that  |s,  God  bcinjg  the  author,  and  the  queen  favourer.  And  t 
find  it  to  have  been  an  usual  form  of  speech  amongst  the  Dutch  in 
that  age,  which  they  applied  to  all  discourses  where  it  might  be 
suitable,  ^By  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  goodness  of  Queen  ElisjU 
beth.'  And  by  such  wheedles  did  they  inveigle  the  queen  to  tak6 
(as  the  King  of  Sweden  then  said)  the  diadem  from  her  head,  an4 
set  it  upon  the  doubtful  chance  of  war.  And  it  is  an  action  i)ot 
to  be  paralleled  out. of  the  annals  of  impndent  and  ungrateful  per^ 
tons,  ttiat,  the  Dutch  having  been  so  effectually  obliged  by  thai 
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queen,  and  baying  by  such  a  continued  series  of  protestationi 
ayerred,  that  they  did  owe  their  welfare  and  being  to  the  mercy  of 
God  and  favour  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  they  should  now  take  no  no. 
tice,  that  the  English  contributed  any  thing  to  their  snppoi^t.  So 
detestable  baseness  doih  make  me  judge,  that,  if  it  were  not  their 
interest,  their  religion  is  such,  that  they  would  proceed  to  ascribe 
nothing  unto  God  himself.  And  all  they  write,  to  that  purpose, 
is  no  more  than  a  compliment  from  their  High  and  iVlighties  to  the 
Almighty. 

^  We  shall  omit  to  relate,  how  often  the  republick,  after  that 
Vy  the  hand  of  God  sh^  was  raised  from  that  desperate  conditiuB, 
hath  trembled  and  quaked,  both  for  fear  of  foreign  enemies,  and 
intestine  combustions.' 

Histories  will  declare  unto  us,  that  not  only  the  state  of  the 
United  Provinces,  but  all  the  Netherlands,  which  together  (but 
not  with  a  strict  obligation)  were  lied,  were  sufficiently  plunged 
into  the  extremcst  inconveniencies,  by  the  perfidiousness  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  the  King  of  France;  and  that,  after- 
wards,  the  United  Provinces  were  brought  into  a  deplorable  dis- 
order, and  beyond  all  posture  of  defence,  by  the  craft  and  ambi- 
tious designs  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  sent  hither  by  Queen  Elisa- 
beth for  our  protection. 

I  have  already  spoken  concerning  the  Earl  of  Lieicester,  and 
their  ingratitude  towards  him.  The  French  do  form  the  like 
charge  against  them,  in  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  that  thej 
violated  their  agreements  with  him,  gave  'him  only  an  empty  title, 
but  refv  rring  and  drawing  all  the  power  into  their  own  hands.  The 
sense  of  which  indignity,  considering  that  he  was  a  brother  of 
France,  and  had  brought  them  powerful  succours  in  their  distress, 
made  him  take  the  courses  specified.  And  it  is  observable,  that, 
in  all  these  and  other  emergencies,  where  the  Dutch  are  branded 
for  their  ingratitude,  perfidiousness,  and  unworthy  dealings,  the 
particular  province  of  Holland  is  always  the  sole  author,  or  prin- 
cipal occasion  ;  whereof  they  themselves  boastingly  give  a  relation, 
in  their  manifesto  published  at  Loyden,  1664.  It  is  thence  that  I 
•  derive  my  intelligence,  that  the  infant  states^  being  jealous  of  the 
power  and  popularity  of  William  Prince  of  Orange,  did,  without 
ever  acquainting  him  therewith,  invite  the  Archduke  Matthias  ta 
be  (heir  governor.  And  it  is  there  that  I  read  of  a  great  peril, 
that  Holland,  &c.  was  in,  and  how  they  were  delivered  from  it; 
the  which  our  Consider^r  might  have  seasonably  inserted  here,  as 
well  as  the  rest ;  viz.  '  The  states  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and 
Utrecht  were  determined  to  make  Prince  William  Earl  of  Holland 
with  all  the  prerogatives  heretofore  enjoyed  by  such  earls  ;  and, 
though  Amsterdam,  Gouda,  and  some  other  towns  dissented,  yet 
were  they  resolved  to  pursue  their  intentions:  But  the  prince  was 
assassinated  a  month  before  the  installment  could  be  etlected ;  and 
Gpd  most  providentially  did,  thereby,  free  the  subjects  of  Holland 
from  that  subjection,  into  wiiich  they  were  running  prcclpitatily.' 
here  caunot  be  a  greater  testimony  of  the  degeneracy  of  ih'hj  ajjcy 
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\  -  in  which  jsnch  ingratitude  is  publickly  avowed  and  anth'enticated 

ii    by/ a  solemn  declaration  of  the  states  of  Hoilaud  and  \Vest-Frie8<* 

r     land,  and  the  most  infantous  actions  in   the  world   (and  such  ad 

{   ^Tvould  create  a  blush  in  the  countenances  of  any  men  but  Holland* 

,>     ers^  are  recited  as  the  most  glorious.     It  is  there  that  1  read,  how 

^     the  states  of  Gronin^en  and   Ommeland,  immediately  upon  the 

.     murder  of  Prince  William,  did  deprive  his  son.  Grave  Maurice^ 

J     of  all  his  dignities,  honours,  and  emoluments  in  their  provinces^ 

and  never  admitted  any  of  their  line  to  be  th(;ir  governor,  urito 

this  day.     Itjs  there  that  1  read  a  defence  of  their  secluding  the 

Prince  of  Orange  from  being  a  sfadtholder,  or  admiral,,  or  general 

,     of  the  forces  of  the  United  Provinces  (a  separate  article,   which 

Holland  concluded  with  Cromwell),  wherein  they  extenuate  and  deny 

any.  obligations  they  have  to  the  whole  house  of  Orange ;  and' 

.  therefore  they  might,  without  breach  of  morality  and  civility,  pro* 

ceed  as  they  did.  1  confess,  I  was  amazed  to  read  such  things,'  and 

wondered  not  that  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  our  English  kings,  meet 

with    so  much  immoral   usage  amongst  these   Hollanders,    since 

Prince  William  and  his  heirs  are  thus  treated;  and,  whilst  others. 

behold  the  Dutch  as  Protestants  and  Christians,  I  cannot  but  rank 

them  amongst  the  worst  of  mankind,  not  to  be  paralleled  by  any 

known  race  of  Pagans  and^savages. 

^  We  will  likewise  pass,  by  in  silence  the  relating  of  those  pas* 
sages,  of  which  many  of  us  have  been  living  witnesses;  as^  when 
the  whole  country,  by  a  sudden  invasion  on  the  Vcluwe,  and  tlie^ 
taking  of  Amerford,  was  in  the  like  manner  alarmed,  ,as  Rome,; 
when  Hannibal  appeared  before  her  gates.' 

This  invasion  happened  Anno  Domini  1629.  The*  Spaniards, 
joining  their  forces  with  those  of  the  emperor  under  Montecuculi, 
did  maketbe  said  irruption,  and  surprised  Amerford,  being  already 
masters  of  Wesel.  All  Holland  was  atfrighted,  and  their  High  and 
Mightics  forsook  the  Hague  to  sit  at  Utrecht.  The  recent  memory 
hereormight  suggest  unto  the  Hollanders  more  of  moderation  in 
their  deportment,  since  they  are  no  more  assured  of  their  good 
fortune,  than  the  world  is  of  their  good  manners.  1  could  not  % 
but  compassionate  the  distress  of  old  Rome,  the  memory  whereof 
this  passage  renewed ;  and  I  wished  that  victorious  JVIontecuculi 
.bad  prevented  our  Prince  and  the  King  of  Franco  in  the  reducing  of 
Holland,  whose  baseness. represents  them  to  have  a  greater  aiBnity 
with  Carthage  than  Rome;  and  the  Belgick  faith  imports  as  muck 
of  treachery,  as  ever  did  the  Puniciu 

^  And,  for  as  much  as  comes  within  the  reach  of  our  own  me* 
mories,  we  have  yet  fresh  remembrances  of  the  war  with  the  Lord 
Protector  Cromwell,  into  which,  by  a  certain  destiny,  and  aa 
interest  beyond  interest,  we  were  drawn,  at  a  time  when  the  na- 
tion, for  want  of  ships  and  guns,  was  reduced  to  a  perplexity, 
ih^  thought  whereof  we  cannot  entertain  without  grief  and  altera*  ' 
tion  in  our  hearts.' 

«  Thi«  M-iargely  described  by  D.  Heiasius,  ia  his  Siege  of  Bois  le  Due 
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jaries  and  contamelies  done  to  the  king  of  England,  ha^e  proV<^ 
ked  him  to  attack  them,  and  created  to  themselves  this  necessity  of 
n^arriDg ;  nor  is  their  defence  innocent,  because  it  includes  a  defence 
of  the  most  barbarous  criminals,  against  all  laws,  divine  and  ho- 
man.  And,  certainly,  if  ever  any  war  was  justified  by  the  laws  of 
nature  and  nations;  if  self-preservation,  the  protection  of  injured 
subjects,  vindication  of  fights,  revenge  of  great  injuries  and  indig- 
nities, be  just  motives  to  commeoce  a  quarrel  (as  each  one  of  them 
is)  nevir  was  any  prince  more  wronged  th^an  his  majesty  is,  when 
the  glory  of  his  present  actings  is  extenuated  or  soiled  by  any 
charge  of  injustice ;  nor  do  I  find  amongst  his  associates  any  sach 
as  value  christian  blood,  no  more  than  that  of  sheep  and  goats ;  bat 
I  find  he  hath,  for  enemies,  those  that  so  exquisitely  tormented, 
and  so  barbarously  put  to  death  the  *  English  at  Amboyiia,  and, 
by  a  thousand  actions  no  less  cruel,  have  testified  their  little  regard 
to  christian  blood.  ' 

The  Considefer,  that  he  might  evince  the  equity  of  their  cause, 
pretends  to  deduce  its  original :  The  sum  of  his  prolix  discourse  is 
this:  That, 

^  The  king  of  France  urging  his  pretensions  on  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  in  right  of  his  queen  to  whom  they 
were  devolved :  The  United  Netherlands,  moved  by  a  peace-loving 
inclination,  and  apprehension  of  a  terrible  neighbour^  did  endea^ 
Tour  to  extinguish  the  fury  of  that  war,  whose  flames,  they  feared, 
would  not  only  consume  the  adjacent  countries,  but  also  scorch 
the  more  remote  places.  And,  to  that  end,  they  associated  counsels 
with  the  kings  of  England  and  Sweden,  and  jointly  concluded  a 
triple  alliance  betwixt  themselves,  by  which  they  have  mutually 
obliged  each  other  to  promote  the  peace  betwixt  France  and  Spain, 
on  the  terms  and  profiers  of  the  alternative,  and,  by  the  same 
peace,  to  secure  the  quiet  and  tranquillity  of  Christendom :  Pro- 
mising each  to  other,  for  further  confirmation  of  the  said  triple 
league,  That  betwixt  them  always  should  be,  and  continue  a  sin* 
cere  unity,  and  serious  correspondence  from  their  heaVts ;  and,  in 
good  faith,  to  advance  each  other's  profits,  utility,  and  dignity ; 
and  whatsoever  should  oppose  itself  thcreuntp  with  their  best  en- 
deavours to  remove.  And  if  at  any  time  it  should  happen,  that  this 
their  amicable  intention  should  meet  with  a  wrong  interpretation, 
and,  by  chance,  an  untimely  revenge  of  war  by  any  of  the  said  par- 
ties, or  any  others  on  their  behalf,  should  be  offered  to  any  of 
them  confederated,  that  in  such  case  they  should  faithfully  assist 
one  another.' 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  triple  alliance :  After  which,  he  adds, 
That 

'  The  king,  the  king  of  England,  is  sensible  in  his  own  consci- 
ence (though  with  words  he  dissembles,  and  disowns  the  know- 
ledge thereof)  that,  by  reason  of  the  triple  alliance,  the  Dutch  arc 

•  Tlie  deposition!  of  their  cruelties  against  his  majesty's  subjects  in  the  East-Indies,  Ginney, 
and  other  places,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  register's  office  of  the  high  court  of  admiraltv,  kepi  *< 
Doctor's  Commons. 
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menaced  with  a  war  from  France,  and  that,  whatsoeyer  the  most 
christian  king  pretends,  this  is  the  true  reason  of  his  designs,  and 
/which  he  hath  plainly  discovered  in  all  courts,  and  is  no  more  than 
lie  threatened  them  with  at  first,  in  case  they  ratified  the  triple 
league.  And,  therefore,  by  yirtue  of  this  triple  league,  the  king 
of  England  owes  the  Dutch  an  unconfined  aid;  as  alsolimifed  sue. 
conrs  of  forty  ships  of  war,  six  thousand  foot,  and  four-hundred 
horse,  by  virtue  of  the  defensive  articles  concluded  in  1668.  To 
which  his  majesty  is  obliged,  if  their  High  and  Mighties  be  attacked 
•by  any  prince,  or  state,  on  what  pretext  soever.  The  king  of 
England  being  under  these  obligations,  and  being  extimulated  by 
ambition,  avarice,  and  an  insatiable  thirst  after  blood.^dctermined 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  this  juncture  (wherein  the  most  potent 
king  of  France  did  threaten  the  Dutch  with  a  terrible  war)  to 
pursue  his  unchristian  designs,  and  to  disengage  himself  the  better 
from  all  obligations  of  aid  to  the  Dutch,  doth  of  himself  previously 
beg;in  a  war,  and,  with  a  specious  declaration,  palliates  and  dissem. 
bles  his  foul  and  malicious  designs.'  , 

This  is  the  intire  substance  of  what  the  Considerer  tediously  doth 
insist  upon,  and  is  the  sole  foundation  whereupon  he  proceeds  to 
Justify  the  Dutclf,  and  with  all  possible  aggravations  of  language 
bespatters  the  king  of  England,  as  if  no  chronicles  ever  produced 
8ut;h  a  precedent  of  violated  faith,  as  his  majesty  doth  now  give  aa 
example  of.  I  do  confess,  that  nothing  ought  to  be  more  sacred) 
than  the  word  and  faith  of  princes :  That  war  is  the  last  of  remei^ 
dies  whereunto  they  ought  to  have  recourse,  and  which  ought  not 
to  be  commenced,  but  upon  just,  honourable,  and  necessary 
grounds :  I  do  acknowledge  the  tenor  of  the  triple  league,  and 
the  defensive  alliance.  But  I  do  avow  that  his  majesty  is  no  way 
concerned  in  the  violation  of  them;  nor  is  the  allegation  of  them 
pertinent  to  the  present  quarrel :  And  of  all  the  futile  pretexts, 
which  I  have  read  of  in  history,  this  is  the  worst  whereon  th« 
Dutch  do  bottom  themselves.  The  triple  league  doth  no  way  in- 
terest his  majesty  in  their  defence;  for  it  doth  not  appear  that  the 
most  christian  king  doth  invade  them  for  entering  into  it :  There 
is  no  authentick  declaration  or  testimony,  that  this  is  the  motive 
which  prevails  with  him  to  undertike  this  enterprise:  The  secrets 
of  his  mind  are  known  only  to  himself,  and  to  the  searcher  of  alt 
hearts:  It  is  not  for  men  to  proceed  upon  conjectures  and  surmi* 
fes  (which  oftentimes  prove  vain  and  false)  as  if  they  were  certain 
truths  ;  nor  can  any  prince  be  obliged  indeternunately  (and  such 
is  the  present  unreasonable  plea  of  these  Hollanders)  where  the 
condition  of  the  aid  to  be  given  is  particularly  specified,  viz.  If  it 
ihould  happen  that  this  their  amicable'intention  should  meet  with  a 
wrong  interpretation,  and  by  chance,  an  untimely  revenge  of  war 
by  any  of  the  said  parties,  or  any  others  on  their  behalf,  shouklbe 
offered  to  any  of  them  confederated,  that  in  such  case  they  should 
faithfully  assist  one  another.  Can  there  be  any  thing  more  clear^ 
than  that  the  aid  to  be  given  is  suspended  upon  this  one  circnm. 
stance,  that  the  triple  alliance  should  fall  under  a  wrong  interpret 
VOL,  vu.  •  '        o  o 
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der  certain  covenaDts,  reduced  to  their  obedience  and  SQbjecfiol^ 
was  indeed,  in  the  month  of  May  next  following,  rstaken  by  thi 
English  ;  but  that  the  same,  in  parsuance  of  the  sixth  article,  pro- 
riding,  That  all  lands,  cities,  fortifications,  and  colonies,  taken, 
daring  the  war,  by  any  of  the  parties  then  in  arms,  from  the  other, 
And,  after  the  ^%  of  May,  retaken,  should  be  restoted  to  the  first 
taker,  was  delivered  up  again  into  the  possession  of  the  Stafes— 
He  wonders  that  the  king  of  England  should  offer  to  stile  any  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Surinam  to  be  his  subjects,  since,  by  the  rights 
of  war,  and  the  articles  of  peace,  the  plenary  dominion,  and  right 
of  sovereignty,  is  transferred  to  the  Dutch  ;  and  they,  being  now 
subjects  to  that  state,  ought  to  complain  to  their  States-General, 
if  the  said  capitulations  be  not  observed  duly  ;  but  that  the  kmf 
of  England  is  no  more  interested  in  them^  than  is  the  king  of 
Spain.'  N 

To  this  I  answer,  That,  by  the  third  article  instanced  in,  thongii 
the  plenary  right  of  sovereignty  over  Surinam  were  transferred,  yet 
it  is  expresly  said.  They  are  to  have  it  altogether,  after  the  sane 
ttianncr,  as  they  had  gotten,  and  did  possess  them,  the  i^dajof 
.May  last  past.     It  remains  then,  that  we  inquire.  What  manner  of 
Sovereignty  the  Dutch  had  in  Surinam,  by  their  conquest  thereof, 
by  the  capitulations  of  Abraham  Crynsen  ?     And  this  appears  tp 
be  no  other,  than  what  the  Dutch  had  over  Bois  le  Due,  wha 
Grobbendonck  capitulated  to  surrender  it  to  the  Prince  of  Orangi 
upon  terms,  to  march  away  with  flying  colours,  and  such  inhabi- 
tants,  as  pleased,  might  remove  their  estates  and  goods  into  the 
king  of  Spain's  dominions,  within  a  certain  time,  &c.  A.  D.  1615; 
so  were  the  inhabitants  of  Surinam  to  have  convenient  liberty  to 
transport  themselves,  and  their  estates,  into  the  king  of  England'i 
dominions.     And  as  Grobbendonck,  by  his  capitulation,  together 
with  those  comprehended  therein,  did  not  become  the  subjects  of 
the   United  Netherlands,  no,  though  he,  or  his    followers,   had  J 
stayed  several  months  in  the  surrendered  town,    but  retained  to  tha 
king  of  Spain  ;  so  neither  did  these  of  Surinam  become,  by  their 
capitulation,  subjects  to  the  Dutch.     It  is  true,  they  gained  there- 
hy  the  sovereignty  of  the  territory,  but  not  of  their  persons;  and, 
i'o  deny  this,  is  to  act  by  the  Punick  or  Belgick  faith  ;  to  denj 
that  Abraham  Crynsen,  at  that  distance,  had  power  to  grant  arti- 
clcs,  and  to  act  as  Hannibal  did,  when  he  refused  to  ratify  the 
conditions  granted  by  Maharbal,  because  he,  though  absent,  was 
the  superior,  and  had  not  signed  them  ;  which  deed  is  censured  hjr 
Livy,  thus :  Quce  Punicd  reiigione  servatafides  ab  jinnibale  eit, 
a(que  in  vincula  omncs  conjecti.     This  being  premised,  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  king  of  England  might  not  call  them  his  sub- 
jects, and  send  for  them ;   and,  as  an  high  injury,  resent  thdr  de- 
taining, since  thereby  he  is  deprived  of  sp  many  serviceable  plant- 
ers in  his  other  colonies  thereabouts. 

'  The  king  proceeds,  from  the  grievances  of  the  business  at  Su- 
rinam, to  a  compUvwt  of  pretended  aflVonts,  which  he  alledgeth  to 
have  suffered  itom  V\it  ^VsjAr^^  ^^^\\!L\s»Jwa^^  as  shewing  oi  pic- 
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tores,  medals,  and  pillars,  as  in  refasing  to  strike  the  flag ;  de- 
Glaring,  that  the  first  alone,  yix.  the  making  and  shewing  of  pic. 
tures  and  medals,  hath  been  a  sufficient  motive  of  his  displeasure, 
and  the  resentment  of  all  his  subjects,  that  is,  in  one  word, .  of  tho 
war.  God  preserve  the  world  from  such  christian  princes,  as, 
for  a  picture  or  medal,  make  no  scruple  to  stir  up  cummotious 
in  Christendom,  and  to  cause  the  effusion  of  so  much  innocent 
blood.' 

I  never  yet  apprehended,  that  Christianity  obliged  its  professors 
to  abandon  their  concerns  for  a  good  repute  and  honour.  They 
have,  indeed,  some  such  aphorisms  tn  Holland,  whore  the  regards 
of  virtue^  pi^ty,  justice,  and  honour  do  yield  to  those  of  gain ; 
but,  in  other  places,  the  case  differs,  and  the  mojSt  honourable  con- 
'siderations  prevail  above  the  infamous,  though  profitable.  St.  An. 
gustine,  and  all  casuists,  do  agree,  that  those  wars  are  just,  where- 
in such  injuries  are  avenged  upon  a  nation  or  kingdom,  which  that 
kingdom,  or  nation,  hath'eithcr  neglected  to  punish  in  their  own 
subjects,  or  refused  to  yield  satisfaction  for  unto  the  party  injured. 
And,  if  the  Considercr  had  employed  his  time  in  any  diligent  rc«  < 
search  into  the  just  causes  of  war,  he  would  have  found  the  most 
knowing,  prudent,  and  learned  christians  to  teach,  that  sometimes 
private  indignities,  always  the  indignities  put  upon  princes,  are  a 
just  cause  of  war.  Thus  did  David,  though  a  man  after  God's  own 
heart,  who,  we  are  ascertained,  did  not  ill,  in  making  war  upon 
the  Ammonites,  because  they  cut  off  half  the  )>eards  of  his  ambas- 
sadors. It  is  most  certain,  that,  besides  the  defence  of  his  peo- 
ple, there  are  other  titles,  and  other  considerations,  which  put  ' 
arms  lawfully  into  the  hands  of  a  prince ;  there  are  other  wonnds 
to  heal,  and  other  breaches  to  make  up,  than  the  ruin  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  the  outrages,  acted  against  his  honour,  are  to  be  revenged, 
and  the  spots  wiped  off,  which  are  imprinted  upon  the  reputafioa 
of  his  crown,  as  one  of  the  pillars  which  bear  up  his  greatness, 
and  therefore  to  be  carefully  preserved  from  blows,  that  it  fall  not 
into  contempt.  The  reputation  of  a  prince  is,  by  some,  compared 
to  the  credit  of  merchants,  which  maintains  them  in  honour  and 
lustre,  though  they  be^  in  effect,  poor,  and  gives  them,  often- 
times, means  to  fill  up  the  concealed  emptiness  of  their  coffers,  and 
to  repair  the  weak  invisible  condition  of  their  fortunes.  Bnt^  when 
a  prince  is  wounded  in  his  reputation,  and  his  forces  are  cried 
down;  when  his  prosperiiies  are  lessened,  and  his  disgraces  in- 
creased ;  when  endeavours  are  used  to  obscure  the  lustre  of  his 
greatness  and  puissance,  wherewith  the  eyes  of  strangers  ought  to 
be  dazzled,  and  to  draw  a  curtain  before  the  exterior  face  of  his 
affairs:  This  is  the  subject  of  a  just  war,  and  whatsoever  private 
christians  may  do,  in  sosic  cases,  princes  do  not  discharge  their 
duty,  nor  take  requisite  care  for  their  subjects,  if  they  do  not 
avenge  notorious  contumelies  and  indignities :  Nay,  I  dare  add, 
that  such  of  thorn,  as  are  negligent  in  this  case,  do  not  only  run 
into  great  perils  from  foreign  kings,  but  their  domesticks  and  sub- 
jectSj  who  w  ill  be  prone  to  despise,  trample  upon,  and  ruin  them, 

o  o  3 
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whom  they  sec  uniTcrsally  contemned  and  affronted.     The  cassis. 
ti€al  diyini'S^  and  ci?ilians,  are  herein  agreed,  and  they  do  uotaL 
iow  a  prince  the  liberty  to  pardon  indignities  and  contumelies  dom 
to  his  persjn,  because  his  reputation  is  not  properly  his  own,  lui 
subjects  share  therein,  and  whatsoever  indulgence  he  grams,  insndi 
cases,  they  are  null  and  inyaiid. 

It  I-  further  adjudged,  that  whosoever  doth  act  or  speak  any 
thing,  to  the  defamation  of  another,  is  obliged,  in  conscience,  to 
make  the  injured  party  reparation ;  not  only  as  to  the  indignitjit.  I 
self,  but  as  to  all  the  damages  which  he  received,  by  reason  of  the 
disparagement  done  unto  him.  And  shonld  the  English  pursne, 
herein,  what  in  justice  they  may,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Dntdi 
tride  in  Guiney  and  the  East- Indies,  as  also  Russia  should  be  pot 
into  their  possession  ;  for  these  insolent  Hollanders  have  advanced 
themselves  to  th^  present  grandeur  and  height,  as  well  as  vastness 
of  trade,  by  affronting  the  English  merchants,  defaming  and  be- 
lying, most  contumeliously,  the  person,  conduct,  and  strength  of 
their  prince,  and  by  exposing  him  to  scorn  and  derision,  by  ridi* 
'cnlons  pictures,  and  odious  medals.  And,  because  that  this  last 
instance  is  a  part  of  the  present  contest,  and  would  indeed  alone 
authenticate  it,  I  will  relate  the  evil  effects  of  these  medals  and 
pictures,  which  they  occasioned  unto  the  English  in  Muscovy,  as 
the  deceased  Dr.  Collins,  who  was  physician  to  the  Czar,  hath  left 
it  upon  record  : 

^  The  Hollanders  have  another  advantage,  by  rendering  the  £n- 
^  glish  cheap  and  ridiculous,  by  their  lying  pictures,  and  libelling 
^  pamphlets  ;  this  makes  the  Russian  think  us  a  ruined  natioD.— 

*  They  represent  us  by  a  lion  painted,  with  three  crowns  revcr- 
^  sed,  and  without  a  tail ;  and  by  many  mastive  dogs,  whose  ears 
<  are  cropped,  and  tails  cut  off;  with  many  such  scandalous  prints, 

*  being  more  ingenious  in  the  use  of  their  pencils  than  pens.  These 

*  stories  take  much  with  the  barbarous  people,   when  no  body  is 

*  present  to  contradict  them.' 

It  is  no  justification,  for  the  States-General,  to  say.  That  these 
are,  for  the  most  part,  the  actions  of  particular  persons,  for  which 
the  publick  is  not  accountable.  It  is  enough  for  the  English,  that 
the  States  themselves  published  some,  and  that  no  sollicitations  and 
complaints  could  make  them  recall,  suppress,  and  prohibit  the 
others.  This  deportment  of  theirs  doth  amount  to  an  authorising 
of  them,  and  it  is  a  rule,  that  a  ratihabition,  in  deeds,  is  more  pow- 
erful,  than  a  ratihabition  in  words  ;  and  the  republick  involveth 
itself  in  those  crimes,  which  it  refuseth  to  punish.  So  Agapetus, 
in  Justinian,  declares,  It  is  the  same  thing  to  offend  one's  self,  and 
not  to  prohibit  the  offences  of  others. 

This  controversy,  about  indignities  and  contumolies  done  to 
princes,  doth  recall  into  my  mind  the  violence  wherewith  former 
kings  have  resented  them.  David,  without  any  formalities  of  de- 
nouncing  war  (that  I  read  of)  attacked  the  Ammonites,  and,  with 
horrible  torments,  revenged  the  indignities  done  to  his  majesty  up- 
on the  inhabitants  of  Rabbah.     And  Gtistavus  Adolphus  invaded 
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the  German  empire,  witbout  erer  declaring  war,  to  revenge  the 
contamelious  usage  of  his  ambassadors  at  Lubeck.  Had  either  of 
those  potent  kings  received  any  such  injuries  and  affronts,  as  hit 
majesty  of  Great- Britain  hath  had  multiplied  upon  him.  How 
fierce  a  vengeance  would  they  have  taken  upon  their  barbarous  and 
insolent  enemies,  whose  outrageous  doings  do  give  unto  any  ri. 
gours  the  face  of  justice,  and  absolve  from  the  usual  solemnities  of 
war. 

I  suppose  it  now  manifest,  that  our  king  might,  with  a  ^eat 
^eai  of  justice,  make  war  upon  the  Dutch,  merely  in  vindication 
of  his  own  honour,  and  that  without  the  usual  form  of  declaring 
"war.  But,  because  this  last  circumstance  is  represented  so  tragi« 
cally,  as  if  thereby  the  English  ships,  though  acting  by  a  royal 
commission,  were  pirates,  and  as  bad  as  those  of  Algiers  and  Tu-- 
nis,  I  shall  demonstrate,  that  the  solemn  declaration  of  war,  be«' 
fore  it  begin,  is  not  always  necessary. 

It  is  not  any  part  of  the  law  of  nature,  that  a  prince  denounce 
war  before  he  begin  hostilities :  All  that  nature  directs  us  unto  in 
this  case,  is,  that  we  repel  force  with  force,  and  avenge  ourselves, 
or  take  reparations  for  injuries  committed  against  us.  All  that  can 
he  alledged  for  it  out  of  Grotius,  is,  that  it  is  a  fair  and  laudable 
course,  and  not  always  practised  by  the  Romans  themselves.  For, 
when  the  Carthaginians  in  two  wars  had  shewed  themselves  an  un- 
generous and  perfidious  enemy,  such  as  the  Dutch  are  to  all  the 
world,  they  did  not  denounce  the  third  war  against  them,  but  pro- 
ceeded  by  surprise  against  that  vexatious,  treacherous,  irrecon- 
cileable  people,  and  used  them  not  as  other  nations,  because  that 
others  were  not  like  unto  them.  And  Xenophon,  in  his  Romance 
of  Cyrus,  thought  it  no  ill  character  of  his  hero,  that  he  should 
without  denunciation  make  war  upon  the  king  of  Armenia.  So 
did  Pyrrhus ;  so  did  Gustavus  Adoiphus.  As  in  the  civil  courts  of 
judicature  a  formal  citation  is  not  always  necessary ;  in  like  man- 
ner, a  prince  may  sometimes  omit  the  proclaiming  of  war  before - 
be  practise  hostilities.  But,  to  evince  the  in  tire  jnstice  of  that  en- 
counter of  ours  with  the  Smyrna  fleet,  it  may  be  convenient  for  us 
to  consider,  that  those  ships,  meeting  with  our  fleet,  did  refuse  to 
strike  their  flags  and  lower  their  topsails  unto  the  ships  of  war  of 
his  majesty,  contrary  to  the  nineteenth  article  of  Breda :  And,  that 
being  refused,  it  was  not  only  lawful  for  our  ships  to  destroy  or 
seize  them,  and  for  his  majesty  to  confiscate  them,  but  it  was  the 
express  commission  of  the  ship-captains  (and  hath  been  so  to  all 
men  of  war  for  above  four-hundred  years),  and  an  inseparable  Ve- 
gality  of  the  king  of  England,  which  authorise  and  authenticate 
that  action  in  full.  It  is  no  new  doctrine  in  England,  to  say  no 
ship  can  be  protected  in  point  of  amity,  which  should  in  any  wise 
presume  not  to  strike  sail :  Queen  Elisabeth  gave  the  same  form  of 
commissions  and  instructions  to  her  admirals ;  and,  if  there  never 
happened  any  rencounters  in  her  times  like  unto  this,  it  was  be- 
cause no  prince  disputed  the  thing  with  her,  and  the  Dutch  were 
then  the  distressed  States.     This  regality  of  having  the  flag  struck 
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to  the  navy  royal,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  paramount  to  all  treatia^ 
so'far  is  it  from  being  limited  and  restrained  by  the  treaty  at  Breda; 
and  whatsoever  contravenes  it,  is  not  to  be  construed  so  as  the 
breach  of  inferior  articles.  The  right  of  the  flag  is  not  demanded 
by  vertue  of  the  treaty  from  the  Datch,  though  they  cannot  refuse 
it  without  annulling  that  treaty,  but  recognised  there  as  a  funda. 
mental  of  the  crown  and  dignity  of  the  king  of  England.  Sock 
points  are  not  the  subject  of  treaties,  and  no  concessions  were  Ta. 
Ii4.  against  them.  In  such  cases  we  say,  Plus  in  tatibus  valere 
quod  in  recessu  mentis  oc:ultatur^  quam  quod  verborum  formula 
concipitur.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  nothing  was  acted  on  our 
side  contrary  to  the  said  league,  in  reference  to  the  Smyrna  ships: 
And  the  ensuing  war,  notwithstanding  the  twenty-third  article,  is 
to  be  imputed  to  the  perfidiousness  of  the  States-General.  Not  tiiat 
the  private  act  andobstinacy  of  the  Smyrna  ships  did  make  itto  beso, 
but  the  States-General  had  justified  Van  Ghent  in  the  like  case; 
and,  by  that  solemn  and  notorious  violation  of  the  nineteenth  ar. 
tide  of  Breda,  in  effect  declared  war  against  us ;  and  we  needed 
not  to  declare  any  thing  on  our  side ;  it  not  being  judged  necessary, 
bht  a  superfluous  ceremony,  for  both  parties  to  denounce  war.— 
And  if  the  one  party,  as  here  the  Dutch,  do  rescind  a  treaty  (leagnes 
are  individual  acts,  and  the  violation  of  one  article  doth  annul  the 
obligation  of  the  whole)  then  are  we,  ipsofacto^  in  a  condition  of 
war,  nor  is  it  requisite  the  king  declare  himself:  They,  thatvio* 
late  their  faith,  render  themselves  incapable  of  wrong  ;  and  it  is  a 
vanity  to  multiply  demonstrations  of  what  the  Dutch  had  already 
made  publick.  In  fine,  the  laws  of  war  inform  us,  that  the  war 
is  sufficiently  declared,  when  all  applications  and  ambassies  become 
fruitless.  Aud  divines  tell  us,  that  there  are  some  cases  when  a 
man  is  absolved  from  the  obligation  of  fraternal  correption  and  ad. 
monition,  viz.  when  the  person  oflending  is  notoriously  known  to 
be  so  perverse  and  obstinate,  that  all  reproofs  and  warnings  would 
be  fruitless,  for,  say  they,  '  He  that  ploweth  ought  to  plow  in 
hope,'  1  Cor.  ix.  10.  And  where  there  is  no  hope  of  any  good 
success  by  friendly  applications,  there  no  man  is  bound  in  consci- 
ence or  prudence  to  pursue  them.  Though  this  relate  to  private 
persons,  yet  the  condition  is  the  same  in  reference  to  princes,  see- 
ding that  the  chief  ground  of  ambassies,  and  such  like  rem onstran- 
ces  amongst  christian  potentates,  is  fraternal  dilection ;  and  there- 
fore, if  the  inutility  and  fruitlesness  of  a  negotiation  absolve  us 
justly  from  it  there,  it  will  also  do  the  same  here :  Wherefore, 
since  his  majesty  was  convinced  by  the  ill  event  of  all  his  amicable 
applications  to  the  Dutch,  and  understood  so  well  the  resolutions 
of  the  Hague,  that  they  would  not  strike  sail,  he  might  justly  omit 
all  such  formalities,  and  immediately  proceed  to  carve  out  his  own 
satisfaction  by  an  advanced  war. 

'  Concerning  the  right  of  the  flag,  it  is  in  the  first  place  to  be  re- 
marked, That  it  is  clearly  intimated  in  the  said  declaration,  that. 
That  king  by  the  said  right  understands  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas; 
\ce  speaking  of  the  antiquity  of  the  said  right,  he  adds  thereunto, 
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that* it  is  an  Dngrateful  insolence,  that  wo  should  offer  to  contend 
nirith  him  about  the  said  sovereignty :  Whereby  it  plainly  appears,' 
that  the  flag,  and  sovereignty  of  the  seasi,  are  words  of  different 
sounds,  but  according  to  the  ^ing^s  meaning  of  the  same  significa.- 
tion ;  ho  that  we  may  easily  conjecture,  that  the  difference  betwixt  the 
King  of  England,  and  this  state,  about  the  said  pretended  right  of 
the  tlag  (which  is  insinuated  to  that  nation,  as  the  most  important 
grievance,  wherein  the  peop]e*s  honour  is  coifcerned)  is  not  at  pre- 
sent a  controversy,  about  saluting  and  striking  of  the  flag,  and 
consequently  no  dispute  in  relation  to  the  sense  of  the  nineteenth 
article  of  the  treaty  at  Breda,  but  only  a  contest  about  the  sove* 
relgnty  of  the  sea^  which  this  state  attributes  to  God  Almighty 
alone;  and  the  King  of  England  usurps  to  himself,  although  per.  ' 
haps,  per  gratiam  Dei^  by  which  the  most  absolute  princes  govern 
their  lands  and  territorias.  And  the  Ambassador  Downing  also,- 
conccrning  the  aforesaid  sense  of  the  nineteenth  article,  in  his  me- 
morial, delivered  in  the  name  of  the  king,  demanded  of  the  states 
a  plain  and  clea^  acknowledgment  of  the  aforesaid  pretended  so- 
vereignty of  the  seas. 

-  Every  one  then  can  tell  of  our  countrymen,  and  the  impartial 
world  may  see,  that  not  the  refusing  io  strike  the  flag,  in  pursu. 
ance  of  the  said  article,  which  was  fully  performed,  as  shall  here, 
after  be  made  evident,  but  only  a  refusal  of  the  said  acknowledg- 
ment, hath  been. the  subject  of  the  King  of  England's  complaint. 
And  it  is  likwise  easily  to  be  apprehended,  that  at  present  the  said 
acknowledgment  is  demanded  from  the  states,  not  by  reason  of  the 
Justice  of  right  to  the  pretended  affair,  but  only  out  of  a  plotted 
design  to  war  against  us,  which  design  could  not  be  put  in  execa- 
^ion,  but  by  a  demand  of  impossible  satisfaction;  for  which  intent, 
the  Ambassador  Downing  propounded  nothing  else  to  the  states 
than  the  acknowledgment  aforesaid,  lest  having  made  propositions 
of  other  things,  he  might  receive  satisfaction  for  his  king,  who  (he 
knew)  would  not  be  satisfied. 

Of  what  importance  the  said  acknowledgment  so  demanded  is, 
is  not  unknown  to  any  of  the  subjects  of  this  state,  whose  only 
subsistence  is  commerce,  and  consequently  the  liberty  of  (he  seas. 
J  do  believe,  that  not  one  single  fisherman  in  our  country  can  be 
found  (be  he  never  so  simple)  that  apprehends  not  his  chiefest  in- 
terest to  consist  herein,  and  that  to  force  the  said  acknowledgment 
out  of  his  throat,  and  thereupon  to  cause  the  effects  of  the  said 
pretended  sovereignty  to  follow,  is  one  and  the  same  thing,  as  to 
tie  up  his  throat;  or,  at  leasf,  there  is  no  other  distinction  than 
betwixt  a  speedy  and  a  tedious,  yet  assured,  death ;  since  after  the 
said  acknowledgment  there  can,  at  the  best,  nothing  else  be  ex-  > 
pected  from  the  King  of  England^s  grace  and  favour,  than  an  op- 
tion and  choice  of  a  sudden  period,  or  a  lingering  disease,  which 
is  worse  than  a  precipitated  death. 

And  although  the  King  of  England  extends  not  his  pretended 
dominion,  further  than  the  British  seas,  yet  it  is  eyidendy  known, 
Mut  the  limits  of  the  said  seas  arc  by  the  king  stretched  out  so  far^ 
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that  not  the  least  part  for  a  passage  out  of  our  eoiintry  is  left, 
which  is  not  in  respect  of  his  pretended  soTereignty  subjected  to 
the  king,  according  to  his  sense;  considering  that,  not  only  lbs 
channel,  but  also  the  North  Sea,  and  a  great  part  of  the  ocean,  U 
hj  the  King  of  £ngland  accounted  the  British  sea ;  so  that  we 
should  not  be  abje,  out  of  our  own  country,  to  set  out  to  sea, 
but  only  by  the  grace  and  favour  of  the  King  of  England,  of 
which  we  should  be  assured  far  less  than  now  we  are  of  his  faith 
and  promise. 

We  shall  not  enter  at  present  to  confute  the  aforesaid  pretences 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  not  only  because  the  same  would 
prove  too  prolix,  but  also  (and  that  principally)  by  reason  it  cannot 
be  judged  necessary  to  contradict  what  all  the  world  holds  to  be 
impertinent,  except  the  King  of  England,  who  as  little  can  adhere 
to  reason,  as  with  reasonable  offers  he  will  be  satisfied.  We  shall 
only  say,  that  it  is  false,  and  never  can  be  proved,  that  we  ever 
fished  in  the  sea,  with  license  and  permission  of  the  King  of  £o|« 
land's  father,  and  that  for  pa^^ing  tribute,  as  the  aforesaid  decla- 
ration exprcsseth. 

We  confess,  that  in  the  year  1636,  some  of  the  King  of  £ng. 
land's  ships  of  war  seized  upon  our  defenceless  herring  busses,  and 
that,  by  mere  violence,  they  forced  a  sum  of  money  from  them, 
which  they  called,  tonnage  money ;  but  we  deny  that  from  thence 
any  right  or  title  can  be  derived,  not  only  .because  violence  can 
create  no  right  (no  not  by  continuance)  but  aliO  because  the  afore, 
said  violent  exaction  was  not  continued;  complaints  being  made 
in  England,  of  the  aforesaid  exorbitance,  the  same  afterwards  was 
no  more  demanded. 

We  shall,  with  favour  of  the  courteous  reader,  passing  to  the 
business  of  the  flag,  so  as  the  same,  in  the  nineteenth  article  of  the 
treaty  at  Breda,  is  regulated  (which  article  must  decide  this  con- 
troversy) briefly  demonstrate,  that  nothing  was  committed  by  the 
Lord  of  Ghent,  in  the  late  encounter,  contrary  to  the  said  arti. 
cle ;  and  moreover,  that  what  hath  been  ofl*ered  to  the  King  of 
England,  by  this  state,  over  and  above  the  obligations  of  the  said 
article,  is  so  convincing  a  concession,  that  we  need  not  fear  ta 
refer  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  English  themselves,  as  promising  to 
ourselves,  from  the  suid  people's  discretion,  that  (in  respect  this 
state  hath  given  abundant  satisfaction  to  them  in  point  of  honour) 
they  will  scorn  and  detest  to  demand  that  we  should  acknowledge 
the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  (proceeding  only  from  a  desire  of  war) 
to  belong  to  them. 

It  is  evident,  and  amongst  all  discreet  persons,  without  contro- 
versy, that  saluting  at  sea,  either  by  firing  of  guns,  or  striking  the 
flag,  or  lowering  of  some  sail,  must  not  be  interpreted  as  some 
sign  of  subjection,  but  merely  for  an  outward  testimony  of  respect 
and  civility,  which  then  with  a  resolute  and  the  like  civility  is  rc- 
quiied;.and  forasmuch  as  concerns  the  first  saluting,  whereof 
we  only  here  shall  make  mention,  it  is  conceived,  since  those 
commonly  first  salute,  that  own  themselves  inferiors,  in  rank  and 
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'  trorth,  to  those  they  meet,  although  thej  are  not  under  subjection 
to  them,  that  ships  of  repnblicks,  meeting  at  sea  with  ships  of  war 
belonging  to  crowned  heads  (to  which  republicks  yield  superiority 
in  the  world)  must  gite  the  first  salute,  either  with  ode  or  other 
»ign  of  respecti  which  respect,  notwithstanding,  as  all  other 
acts  of  cif  ility,  must  proceed  from  a  free  willingness,  and  an  un. 
constrained  mind,  in  those  that  shew  the  same ;  ytty  it  hath  often 
been  seen,  that  the  strongest  at  sea  bath  forced  the  weakest  to  this 
submission;  and  that  likewise 'the  necessity  and  manner  tliereof 
hath  been  expressed  in  articles. 

Such  is  likewise  concerning  the  same  agreed  on  betwixt  the  King 
of  England  and  thb  state,  in  the  said  nineteenth  article,  in  confor« 
mity  to  former  articles','  as  well  concluded  with  the  present  king, 
as  the  protector  Cromwell,  that  the  ships  and  vessels  of  the  United 
Prorinoes,  set  out  to  sea,  as  well  for  war,  and  defence  against 
enemies,  as  others,  which  at  any  time  should  meet,  in  the  British 
seas,  with  any  of  the  ships  of  war  of  the  King  of  Great- Hri tain, 
shall  strike  their  fl^g,  and  lower  their  top-sail,  in  the  like  manner, 
as  formerly  hath  been  customiary. 

To  apprehend  the  true  sense  of  that  article,  as  it  ought  to  be, 

.  let  the  reader  be  pleased  to  take  notice,  that  the  same  proceeded  ori- 
ginally from  the  articles,  betwixt  this  state  and  the  Protector  Crom- 
well, concluded  in  the  year,  1654;  and  that,  at  that  time,  the 
same  was  not  expressed  in  such  terms,  as  after  a  long  debate  of 
some,  words,  which  the  Protector  Cromwell  would  hare  added 
thereunto,  thereby  not  only  to  oblige  single  ships,  but  intire  fleets 

.  of  the  states  to  the  said  salute,  in  case  of  meeting  with  any  of  the 
ships  of  war  belonging  to  England ;  which  words  afterwards,  upon 
the  earnest  instance  of  the  ministers  of  this  state,  were  left  out  of 

■the  said  article;  so  that  the  aforesaid  nineteenth  article,  drawn 
out  of  the  tenth  article  of  the  peace,  in  the  year  1662,  which  tenth 
article,  on  the  king's  side,  was  deliTcred  in  out  of  the  thirteenth 
article  of  the  year  1 654,  must  not  be  so  understood,  that  an  intire 
fleet  of  the  states,  by  vertue  of  the  said  article,  shall  be  obliged  to 
give  the  said  salute  to  one  single  ship  of  the  English  ;  but  the  said 
article  must  be  taken  for  a  regulation,  according  to  which  single 

'  ships  and  vessels  of  this  state,  in  point  of  saluting  the  ships  of 
England,  are  to  govern  themselves. 

Now  to  apply  the  said  article,  according  to  the  true  sense,  to 
the  late  accident  of  the  f^r4  of  Ghent :  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  to 

.  be  observed,  that  the  King  of  England's  pleasure-boat  (suppose, 
in  respect  of  her  equipage,  it  must  pass  for  a  ship  of  war,  which 
we  will  not  dispute)  not  having  met  with  any  single  ships  or  ves- 
sels of  the  states,  but  coming  in  amongst  a  licet,  then  riding  at  an- 
chor, (undoubtedly,  with  a  wicked  design,  to  seek  matter  of  com^ 
plaint)  it,  with  no  fundamental  reasons,  can  be  maintained,  that 
the  Lord  of  Ghent,  by  vertue  of  the  said  article,  was  obliged  to 

.  strike. 

i  Secondly,  It  is  likewise  considerable,  that  the  aforesaid  article, 
peaking  of  meeting,  cannot  be  applied  to  a  formed  design,  to 
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eause  a  quarrel,  by  requiring,  in  the  unciTilest  manner  in  the 
world,  an  act  of  civility  and  respect. 

And  Lastly,  It  is  notorious,  that  the  said  accident  happened  in 
the  North  Sea,  not  far  from  our  own  coast ;  as  likewise,  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  North  Sea  is  not  the  British  sea,  not  only  because 
in  all  sea* plats  (yea  in  the  English  map  itself)  it  is  distinguished 
from  all  others,  but  also  and  especially  (which  in  this  case  is  an 
inyincible  argument)  by  reason  the  same,  in  the  seventh  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Breda,  are  distinctly  mentioned  one  from  the  other; 
where  it  is  expresly  said,  that  all  ships  and  merchandises,  which, 
within  twelve  days  after  the  peace,  are  taken  in  the  British  sea, 
and  the  North  Sea,  shall  continue  in  propriety  to  the  seizcr;  out 
of  which  it  plainly  appears,  that,  even  according  to  the  King  of 
England's  sense,  the  North  Sea  differs  in  reality  from  the  British 
Sea ;  but  (vice  versa)  that  the  North  Sea  is  made  the  British  Sea, 
and  consequently,  that  distinct  things  are  confounded  togethvr, 
where  there  is  a  design  to  raise  commotions  and  disturbances  in  the 
world. 

And,  though  their  High  and  Mighties  might  have  kept  to  the 
nineteenth  article  of  the  said  treaty,  according  to  the  true  original 
interpretation ;  yet  they  declared  to  the  Ring  of  Great- Britaio, 
that  upon  the  foundation  and  condition'  of  a  firm  friendship,  and 
assurance  of  a  real  and  sincere  performance  thereof  (upon  the  fifth 
article  of  the  triple  alliance,  in  case  France  should  fall  upon  this 
state)  they  would  willingly  cause  the  in  tire  fleet,  when  they  should, 
at  any  time,  meet  with  any  ship  or  ships  of  war,  carrying  his  ma. 
jesty's  standard,  to  strike  the  flag,  and  lower  the  top-sail,  in  tes. 
timony  of  their  respect  and  honour,  which  they,  upon  all  occa- 
sions, will  publickly  shew  to  so  faithful  a  friend,  and  so  great  a 
monarch  :  Provided,  that  from  thence  no  occasion,  either  now  or 
hereafter,  should  be  taken,  or  the  least  inducements  given,  to 
hinder  or  molest  the  inhabitants  and  subjects  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Nefherlands,  in  their  free  use  of  the  seas  :  Which 
declaration  the  King  of  England  wrongly  interprets,  because  that 
the  same  is  joined  with  the  true  performance  of  the  triple  haguc, 
that  is,  with  his  honour  and  word ;  as  also,  with  the  assurance, 
thttt  no  prejudice  should  be  offered,  in  regard  of  the  free  use  of 
the  seas ;  bein^  an  infallible  argument,  that  the  King  of  Englaiui 
is  as  little  inclined  to  leave  us  an  undisturbed  use  of  the  seas,  as  he 
is  to  keep  and  perform  his  word.' 

I  have  already  demonstrated  the  justice  and  honour  of  his  majes- 
ty's arms.  This  discourse  gives  mc  occasion  to  manifest  the  news- 
sity  thereof.  All  that  is  recited,  here,  was  alledged  by  the  Dutch 
ambassadors  to  our  king ;  and  if  it  appear  hence,  that  his  majestj 
would  not  continue  his  alliance  any  longer  with  the  Dutch,  uole§5 
he  would  abandon  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  e&change  his  proper 
rights  into  mere  civilities  (and  those  not  to  be  forced)  and  put  him- 
self, a'.ul  his  dominions,  into  the  power  of  the  Dutch :  there  iJ 
none,  thiU;  can  doubt,  but  that  th0  king  was  uoaToidably  engaged 
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mt6  thift  war,  by  the  insolence  and  arrogance  of  the  treacherous  and 
usurping  Hollanders,  and  that  he  did  not  seek  or  feign  pretensions^' 
to  quarrel  with  them. 

The  nineteenth  article  of  the  treaty  at  Breda  doth  run  thus : 

^  That  the  ships  and  vessels  of  the  said  United  Provinces,  as  well 
men  of  war,  as  others,  meeting  any  men  of  war  of  the  said  King  of 
Great  Britain's,  in  the  British  seas,  shall  strike  the  flag,  and  lower 
the  top-sail,  in  such  manner,  as  the  same'  hath  been  formerly 
observed  in  any  times  whatsoever.' 

This  article  was  .transcribed  out  of  a  former  treaty,  made  betwixt 
O.  P.  and  the  statcs-general,  and  he  was  the  first  that  ever  inserted 
any  such  article  into  any  treaty  \  our  right  and  dominion  over  the 
British  seas  having  never  been  disputed  before,  but  by  an  immemo* 
rial  prescription  and  possession  transmitted  unto  us,  and  supposed 
as  unquestionable  by  all  princes.  These  ungrateful  Dutch  ^re  the 
first  that  controverted  it,  disowning  it  in  the  time  of  the  late  wars^ 
ivhen  our  civil  distractions  rendered  our  prince  unable  to  attend 
unto  the  maritime  dominion,  and  to  curb  their  growing  pride;  yet 
was  the  long  parliament  so  concerned  to  preserve  the  rights  of  this 
nation,  that  they  made  an  ordinance,  April  the  fifth,  1643,  com. 
manding  their  admiral  and  commanders  at  sea,  to  force  all  persons 
to  pay  the  nsual  and  due  submissions  unto  the  men  of  war,  apper* 
taining  to  this  kingdom «  And  the  pretended  republick  here,  did 
Tjgorously,  and  by  a  dreadful  war,  assert  the  said  sovereignty  of 
the  seas.  tSo  that  it  ought  to  be  deemed,  the  concurring  sentiment 
of  all  parties  in  .England,  that  these  submissions,  by  striking  the 
flag,  and  lowering  the  top-sail,  are  not  mere  civilities,  an(f  nnneces. 
ilary  punctilioes  of  honour  and  vain-glory,  but  a  fundamental 
point,  whereon  the  being  of  the  king  and  kingdom  is  in  great  part 
suspended;  and  it  hath  been  so  studiously  insisted  on,  by  our 
princes,  that  for  above  four  hundred  years,  it  hath  been  a  clause  in 
the  instructions  of  HUac  admiral,  and  the  commanders  under  him, 
that,  in  case  they  met  any  ships  whatsoever,  upon  the  British  seas, 
that  refused  to  strike  sail,  at  the  command  of  the  King's  admiral, 
or  his  lieutenants,  that  then  they  should  repute  them  as  enemies 
(without  expecting  a  declared  war)  and  destroy  them,  and  their 
f  hips,  or  otherwise  seize  and  confiscate  their  ships  and  goods.  And 
these  instructions  have  been  retained  in  use,  as  well  since  the 
treaty  of  Breda,  as  before  it.  The  like  instructions  arc  given  by 
the  Venetians,  to  their  captains,  in  reference  to  tlie  Adriatick  sea^ 
and  by  several  other  princes. 

It  is  manifest,  and  agreed  upon  by  the  Considerer,  that  this  ar« 
tide  must  decide  the  present  controversy;  and  it  is  no  less  evident, 
that  this  article  doth  decide  it  to  their  prejudice,  and  that  they  ar€i 
inexcusable,  as  to  the  breach  thereof.  1  will  not  stretch  the  words 
of  the  article  so  far,  as  to  infer,  that  they  aught  to  strike  the  flag, 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea ;  since  otherwise^ 
they  do  not  strike  it,  ^  in  such  manner,  as  the  same  hath  been 
formerly  observed  in  any  times  whatsoever;'  though  the  words 
oblige  them  not  only  to  the  thing,  but  circumstantiate  the  manner 
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of  it.  Let  tbdr  tcntiraeDts  be  free ;  but  yet  let  us  see,  how  ihej 
comply  with  the  article,  a§  to  matter  of  fact  They  say,  that  0. 
Cromwell  would  needs,  after  a  long  debate,  have  those  words  put 
in,  whereas  the  article  was  otherwise  penned  at  first.  But  this 
allegation  is  impertinent,  since  we  now  inquire  not  into  what  was 
at  first  debated,  nor  insist  upon  the  first  draught  of  the  treaty,  hat 
what  was,  at  last,  ratified  and  confirmed  on  both  sides :  For  it  is 
tiience  ariseth  the  obligation.  Secondly,  They  say,  that,  by  the 
Ernest  instance  of  their  ministers,  O.  Cromwell  was  so  far  pre- 
Thiled  upon,  as  to  relax  that  article,  and  leare  out  the  said  words; 
and  therefore  the  article  must  not  be  so  understood,  as  if  an  entire 
fleet  of  the  states,  by  yirtue  thereof,  should  be  obliged  to  give  the 
said  salute  to  one  single  ship  of  the  English  ;  but  the  said  article 
must  be  taken  for  a  regulation,  accord! it ^^  to  which,  the  single 
ships  and  Tessels  of  their  state,  in  point  of  saluting  this  ship  of 
England,  are  to  govern  themselves.  To  this  I  reply,  that  it  is 
not  credible,  nor  believed  here  by  any,  that  were  privy  to  the 
transactions  of  O.  Cromwell,  that  over  he  consented  to  any  such 
alteration  in  the  said  article :  There  is  no  proof  of  any  such  thing 
alledged,  and  it  is  notoriously  known  to  all  our  admiralty,  that  he 
never  did  vary  his  instructions  and  commissions  in  the  navy,  but 
enjoined  them,  as  before,  to  force  all  ships  to  strike,  without  re. 
garding,  whether  they  were  in  tire  ficets,  or  single  ships.  And  1 
think  this  to  be  a  demonstration  of  the  falshood  of  the  Dutch,  in 
this  suggestion.  Lastly,  I  find  the  articles  of  peace,  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  1655,  in  Latin,  where  is  not  any  such  thing  to  hs 
seen,  as  is  here  insinuated. 

Artie.  13. 
*  13.  Item  quod  naves  &  navigia  dic(arum  foederaiarum  pro. 
*  vinciarum,  tarn  bellica  &  ad  hostium  vim  propulsandam  instrucfa, 
'  quam  alia,  quae  alicui  e  navibus  bellicis  hujus  reipublicas  in  mari. 
'  bus  Britannicis  obviam  dederint,  vexillum  suum  e  mali  vertice 
^  detrahent,  &  supremum  velum  demittent,  eo  modo,  quo  ullis 
<  retro  temporibus,  sub  quocunque  anteriori  regimine,  unquam 
^  observatum  fuit.' 

This  is  sufficient  to  disprove  this  impud/'ttt  forgery  of  the  Con- 
siderer ;  but  had  any  such  thing  intervened  betwixt  the  state  and 
O.  P.  if  it  do  not  appear,  that  his  majesty  did  make  the  like  aC' 
cord,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  the  expressions  of  his  majesty 
must  be  construed  by  the  sense  of  Cromwell  ?  If  this  notion  of 
exempting  fleets  from  saluting  any  single  man  of  war  were  never 
thought  upon,  nor  mentioned,  much  less  debated  and  decided  at 
the  treaty  of  Breda  :  Doth  not  common  equity  and  reason  oblige 
the  Dutch  to  acquiesce  in  the  plain  sense  of  the  words,  and  not  to 
distort  or  pervert  them,  by  far.fbtched  interpretations  and  evasions? 
It  is  usual,  in  the  last  articles  of  treaties,  or  in  the  ratifications, 
ibr  princes  to  express,  that  they  do  sign,  consent,  and  ratify  the 
aj^rcement  in  its  true,  pro^er^  and  most  genuine  sense^  or  slncers* 
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I7,  and  bona  fide  ;^  and  where  it  b  not  so  declared,  yet  it  is  un- 
derstood in  all  contracts,  bat  more  especially,  in  tlie  contracts  of 
sovereign  princes ;  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  Lewis  of  France,  are 
blamed  for  making  use  of  tho.se  little  shifts  and  elusions  of  treaties, 
which  better  become  a  pettifogger,  than  a  king.  This  is  the 
-common  tenet  of  the  civil  lawyers,  and  consonant  to  the  law  of 
nations.  It  is  true  there  lies  a  ready  erasion  ;  for  all  this  is  averred 
concerning  princes  and  their  contracts ;  but  the  Dutchmen  have 
nothing  that  is  royal  amongst  them,  their  High  and  Mighties  are 
not  princes,  and  they  have  different  jura  Mqjesiatis,  as  they  have 
different  ends,  from  the  generous  and  sincere  |)art  of  mankind. 
After  an  impertinent  harangue  concerning  God,  piety,  protestancy, 
they  are  absolved  from  giving  honour  to  them,  unto  whom  honour 
IS  due,  reverence  to  whom  reverence,  or  right  to  whom  right ; 
they  can  plausibly  recede  from,  and  evert  an  article,  that  is  pre- 
judicial to  their  interest  and  insatiable  ambition,  and  impudently 
exempt  fleets  from  amongst  the  number  of  ships.  Such  men  pre- 
sume strangely  upon  their  power,  or  the  stupidity  of  the  world, 
that  impose  thereon  such  glosses  as  these.  There  was  no  such 
word  mentioned,  no  such  interpretation  proposed  at  Breda,  much 
less  assented  unto.  The  common  usage  of  that  naval  term  admits 
not  thereof,  and  the  immemorial  practice  at  sea  to  the  contrary 
doth  sufficiently  refute  this  stntimeut.  The  ambassadors  had  no 
power  delegated  them  to  part  with  such  a  regality ;  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  said,  that  the  king  himself  hath  no  such  authority,  as  can 
devest  the  crown  thereof,  llowever,  if  any  such  thing  had  been  done, 
had  such  a  sense  been  admitted  of,  or  intended  by  the  Dutch,  ^hy 
did  not  they  ur^e  it  sooner,  and  demand,  that  the  instructions  to 
our  admiral,  and  the  commanders  at  sea,  should  be  changed  from 
what  they  have  been,  during  the  space  of  above  four-hundrod 
years  ?  Their  High  and  Mighties  have  very  much  prejudiced  them- 
selves, in  the  opinion  of  all  prudent  men,  by  so  long  a  silence ; 
and  in  the  judgment  of  all  honest  persons^  by  remonstrating  thus 
now,  since  thereby  they  declare  that  to  be  the  right  sense  of  the 
article,  which  is  indeed  nonsense;  and  that  to  be  justice,  whicb 
is  as  notorious  an  usurpation,  as  any  chronicles  inform  us  of.  - 

But,  lest  this  sense  of  the  article  should  not  be  admitted  of,  they 
say  further  in  defence  of  themselves,  ^  That  since,  in  the  judg<« 
ment  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  the  striking  of  the  flag  and'the 
acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  are  equipollent  things, 
and  that,  by  the  one,  his  majesty  understands  the  other;  they  can. 
not  consent  to  the  striking  of  the  flag,  lest  it  should  be  construed 
to  a  yielding  him  a  sovereignty  and  dominion  over  the  sea,  which 
is  too  much  for  theseHigh  and'Mighty  zealots,  and  such  protestants, 
that,  abominating  all  image- worship,  cannot  endure  any  raonarchs, 
because  they  are  (as  I  may  say)  visible  deities,  and  morlal  represen. 
tations  of  that  one  God,  who  providentially  rules  the  universe;  nor 

•  In  the  3Bth  article  at  Breda,  it  wat  agreed,  tliat  both  parties  should  truly  and  finnlir  obsenre 
the  letfiiai   And  article  S^  Ujuit  the  confederacy  ihould  be  duly  and  btrnd  Jttt*  obtenred. 
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can  they  tolerate  their  usurpations  upon  the  rights  of  Gcd  AImigli» 
ty,  who  is  alone  sovereign  of  the  sea.' 

If  I  were  not  in  haste,  I  would  animadvert  upofi  that  passage  of 
the  Considerer,  whereby,  he  intimates,  that  all  absolute  princes  are 
usurpers,  governing  their  lands  and  territories,  per  graiiamDei^  hj 
i¥hich,  the  king  of  England  usurps  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  In  ano* 
ther  place,  he  intimates,  as  if  all  princes  were  tyrants,  and  all  mo- 
narchy tyranny,  in  a  third,  he  detracts  from  monarchy,  alledgiog, 
that  monarchs  are  generally  swayed  by  their  wills  and  lusts,  and 
that  the  most  efficacious  reasonings  of  princes  and  monarchs  are 
their  arms.  Such  insinuations  as  these  onght  to  exasperate  all 
princes  against  them ;  and  indeed,  this  other  controversy,  about 
the  dominion  of  the  sea,  extends  not  only  to  the  king  of  England, 
but  to  the  kings  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
&e.  to  the  republicks  of  Venice,  Genoa,  &c.  all  M-hich  are  no  less 
notorious  usurpers,  than  his  majesty  of  Great  iJrifain ;  and,  ff  the 
king  of  England  bean  usurper  upon  the  rights  of  God,  by  exerci- 
sing a  sovereignty  over  the  British  seas,  the  Dutch  have  contri- 
buted very  much  to  such  usurpation,  by  permitting  him  to  continoe 
it  so  long :  when  they  were  the  distressed  States,  and  tendered. the 
sovereignty  of  their  provinces  to. Queen  Elizabeth,  their  ambassa- 
dors, urg6d  this  unto  her,  as  one  inducement,  that  thereby  she 
might  ensure  herself  of  the  dominion  of  the  great  ocean;  from 
whence,  any  Englishman  may  collect,  how  much  it  importeth  us, 
that  these  Hollanders  be  rather  distressed,  than  High  and  Mighty. 

Concerning  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  that  we  may  the  better  un- 
derstand the  controversy,  and  the  justice  of  his  majesty's  den-ands, 
it  is  requisite,  that  we  distinguish  upon  the  word  dominion,  which 
is  equivocal.  Dominion  imports  one  thing  in  respect  to  jurisdic- 
tion and  protection,  which  the  doctors  of  the  civil  law  call  sotc- 
reignty,  or  universal  dominion ;  such  is  that  of  a  prince  over  the 
persons  and  estates  of  his  subjects;  and  another  thing  in  reference 
to  propriety,  which  they  term  particular  dominion,  whereby  any 
private  person  is  invested  in  his  goods  and  estate.  Thus  the  king  of 
England  hath  an  universal  dominion  over  the  British  seas,  whilst 
yet  his  subjects  retain  their  proprieties  in  their  several  fisheries. 
•  The  effects  of  this  dominion  universal,  or  sovereignty,  which 
accrue  to  a  prince,  are. these: 

1.  Not  only  the  regality  of  the  fishing  for  pearl,  coral,  amber, 
&c.  but  the  direction  and  disposal  of  all  other  fish|  according 
as  they  shall  seem  to  deserve  the  regards  of  the  public,  as  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  &c.  is  used. 

2.  The  prescribing  of  laws  and  rules  for  navigation,  not  only 
to  his  own  subjects,  but  unto  others,  strangers,  whetlier  they  be 
princes  of  equal  strength  and  dignity  with  himself,  or  any  way  in- 
ferior. Thus  the  Romans  did  confine  the  Carthaginians  to  equip 
out  no  fleets,  and  forbad  Antiochus  to  build  any  more  than  twelve 
«hips  of  war.  The  Athenians  prohibited  all  Median  ships  of  war 
to  come  within  their  seas,  and  prescribed  to  the  Lacedemonians, 
with  what  manner  of  vessels  they  should  sail.    .  ^  All  histories  art 
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full  of  such  precedents,  which  pt-ioces  hare  enacted,  either  upon 
agreements  forced  upon  the  conquered,  or  capitulations  betwixt 
them  and  others  (their  equals,  or  inferiors)  for  mutual  con- 
Tenienqes. 

3.  The  power  of  imposing  customs,  gabels,  and  taxes  upon 
those  that  navigate  in  their  seas,  or  otherwise  fish  therein ;  which 
they  do  upon  several  rightful  claims ;  as  protecting  them  from  pi- 
rates,  and  all  other  hostilities,  or  assisting  them  with  lights  and  sea. 
marks :  for  which  advantages,  common  equity  obligeth  those,  that 
reap  benefit  thereby,  to  repay  it  by  some  acknowledgment,  which 
ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  favour  rectdved,  and  the  expenca 
'which  the  prince  is  at  to  continue  it  unto  them. 

4.  As  it  is  incumbent  on  a  prince  duly  to  execute  justice  in  his 
kingdoms  by  land,  so,  the  sea  being  his  territory,  it  is  requisite,  and 
&  necessary  effect  of  his  dominion,  that  he  cause  justice  to  be  admi* 
nist  red  in  case  of  maritime  delinqueacies. 

5.  That,  in  case,  any  ships  navigate  in  those  seas,  they  shall 
salute  his  floating  castles,  the  ships  of  war,  by  lowering  the  top- 
sail,  and  striking  the  flag  (those  are  the  most  usual  courses)  in  like 
manner  as  they  do  Ids  furts  upon  land  :  by  which  sort  of  submis. 
sions  they  are  put  in  remembrance,  that  they  come  into  a  territory, 
wherein  they  are  to  own  a  sovereign  power  and  jurisdiction,  and 
receive  protection  from  it. 

These  are  the  proper  effects  of  a  real  and  absolute  soTereignty 
oyer  the  seas;  which,  how  they  are  possessed  by  the  Venetiaus, 
this  following  account  will  shew: 

^  The  gulf  of  Venice  is  nothing  else  but  a  large  bay,  or  inlet  of 
the  sea,  which  entering  in  betwixt  two  lands,  and  severing  them  for 
many  miles  continuance,  in  the  end  recdvcs  a  stop,  or  interruption 
of  further  passage,  by  an  opposite  shore,  which  joins  boih  the  said 
oj^posite  t^hures  together,  it  i^  called  the  gulf  of  Venice  from  the 
city  of  Venice,  situated  upon  certain  broken  islands,near  unto  the  bot» 
torn  thereof.  It  is  also  called  the  Adriatick  sea,  from  the  ancient 
city  Adria,  lying  not  far  distant  from  the  former.  From  the  en* 
trance  thereof,  unto  the  bottom,  it  contains  about  si&.hundred 
Italian  miles;  where  it  is  broadest,  it  U  one-hundred  and  sixty 
miles  ower,  in  others  but  <'igbty,  iu  the  most  oae-hundred.  The 
south-west  shore  is  bounded  with  the  provinces  of  Puglia  and 
Abruzzo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Maples;  tiie  marquisate  of  Ancona 
and  Romagnia,  in  the  Pof>e's  state ;  and  tlie  marquisate  of  Trevi. 
Sana,  in  the  Venetian  sta'e.  The  north  part  of  it,  or  bottom, 
hath  Friuli  for  its  bounds.  The  north-east  in  limited  by  1  stria, 
Dalmatia,  Albania,  and  Kpirus,  whereof  Istria  doth  not  so  intirely 
belong  to  the  Veneuans,  but  that  the  emperor,  as  Archduke  of 
Gratz,  d-jth  posbetit  divers  maritime  towns  therein.  In  Dalokatia, 
saving  Zara  Spilato,  and  Cattaro,  they  have  nothing  of  import, 
ance,  the  rest  belooging  to  iiagusa  and  the  Turks.  In  Albania 
and  Epirus,  they  pcissess  nothing  at  all,  it  being  intirely  the  Turks. 
So  that  he,  who  fehaJl  examine  the  circuit  of  this  sea,  which  must  con. 
tain  above  tweUe-hundred  u:i*eb,  shall  find  iht  sh  jrcs  of  the  Vena* 
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tian  si^nlory  not  td  iakc  up  two-hatidred  of  them,  omitlihgione 
scattered  towns,  and  dispersed  islands,  lying  on  the  Turkish  sk 
of  the  Adriatick  shore.     For  the  securing  hereof  from  the  deptti 
dations  of  pirates,  and  the  pretences   of    divers  potent  princo, 
as  the  Pope,  Kmporor,    King  of    Spain,  and   the  Great  Turk, 
trho   have  eiich  ot  them  large  territories   lying  thereupon;  also 
to  cause  all   i>hips,  which  navigate  the  same,    to  go  to  Venicej 
and  lliere  to  pay  custom,  and  other  duties,  the   republick  main- 
tains continually,  in  action,  a  great  number  of  ships,  gallies,  and 
galliots,  whereto  also  they  add  more,  as  there  may  be  occasi(m; 
■whereof  some  lie  about  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  in  Istria,  otlien 
about  (he  islands  of  Dalmatia,  to  clear  those  parts  of  pirates,  who 
ha^e  much  infcrited  those  seas;  others,  and  those  of  most  force, 
have  their  stations  in  the  island  of  Corfu  and  Standia;  in  the  first 
of  which  commonly  resides  the  captain  of  the  gnlf,   whose  office  it 
is  to  secure  the  navigation  of  the  gulf,  not  only  i'rom  the  Corsain, 
but  to  provide,  that  neither  the  gallies,  nor  ships  of  the  Popcj  the 
King  of  Spain,  nor  Great  Turk,  do  so  much  ^as  enter  the  same, 
■without  permission  of  the  signiory,  and  upon  such  conditions  u 
best  pleaseth  them;  which  they  are  so  careful  to  effectj  that,  in 
the  year  163S,  the  Turkish  fleet,  entering  the  g«lf  without  license, 
was  assailed  by  the  Venetian  general,   who   sunk  divers  of  thw 
Tessels,  and,  compelling  the  rest  to  fly  unto  Valona,  he  held  them 
there  besieged,  although  the  same  city  and  port,  whereon  it  stands, 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  grand  signior.      And,   notwitb- 
standing  tliat  a  great  and  dangerous  war  was  likely  to  ensue  there- 
upon, betwixt  i\\c  grand  sigr.ior  and  the  republick,  because  the 
Venetian   general,  being  not  content  to  have  chaced    them  into 
their  own  ports,  did,   moreover  than  that,  sink  their  vessels,  and, 
landing  his  men,  slew   divers   of  their  mariners,    who  had  escaped 
his  fury  at  sea  ;  yet,  after  that,  a  very  honourable  peace  was  con- 
cluded again  bofwixt  them,   v.iurcin,  amor.gst  other  things,  it  was 
agreed,  tha:  it  snould  bo  lawful  lor  the  Venetians,   as  often  as  any 
Turkish  vissci^  did.   wilijout  their  license,  enter  the  gultl,   to  seize 
upon  tiiesn  by  force,  if  tiiey  would  not  otherwise  obey  :   And  that 
it  should  likewise  be  lawful  for  them  so  to  do,    within  any  haven, 
or  under  any  fori  of  the  Grand  Signior's,  bordering  on  any  part 
of  the  V^iMictian  gulf. 

In  the  year  1(330,  Mary,  sister  to  the  King  of  Spain,  being 
es\ioused  to  the  emperor's  son,  Ferdinand,  King  of  Hungary,  the 
Spaniards  designed  to  transport  her  from  Naples,  in  a  fleet  of  their 
own.  The  Venetians  suspected  that  they  had  an  intention,  hereby, 
toinlriueh  upon,  and  privily  to  undermine,  by  this  specious  pre- 
cedent, that  dominion  of  the  sea,  which  the  signiory  had  continued 
inviolate  time  out  of  mind ;  and  that  they  took  this  opportunity, 
when  Venice  was  involved  with  a  war  abroad,  and  infested  with 
the  plague  at  home,  and  therefore  not  in  a  condition  to  oppose 
their  progress.  The  Spanish  Ambassador  acquainted  the  state, 
that  his  master's  fleet  was  to  convoy  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  being 
hh  sister^  from  Naples  to  Triesti,     The  duke  replied,  that  her 
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anajesty  should  not  pass,  but  in  the  gallies  of  the  republick.  The 
Spaniard  repined  thereat,  pretending  that  they  were  iafe6ted  with 
the  plague.  The  senate,  being  consulted,  came  to  this,]:esolution: 
That  the  sister  of  his  Catholick  Majesty  sl^ould  not  he  transported 
to  Triesti,  any  other  way,  than  by  imbarquing  on  the  Venetian 
gallies,  according  to  the  usual  manner  of  the  gulf;  and  that,  if 
tiie  ambassador  would  acquiesce  herein,  her  majesty  should  be  at- 
tended, and  iised  with  all  that  respect  and  deference,  which  be- 
came her  quality:  But,  if  she  proceeded  in  any  other  way,  tho 
republick  would,  by  force,  assert  her  proper  rights,  and  attack 
the  Spanish  nayy,  as  if  they  were  declared  enemies,  and,  in  hos- 
tile manner,  iuTaded  them.  Whereupon,  the  S{>aniard  was  com- 
pelled to  d^ire  of  them  the  favour  to  transport  the  queen  in  their 
^ties,  which  Antonio  Pisano  did  perform  with  much  state  and 
ceremony  ;  and  the  courtesy  was  acknowledged,  by  solemn  thanks, 
from  the  court  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  Spain. 

Joanjies  Palatius  doth  furnish  me  with  many  ipore  cases,  M'herein 
the  Venetians  have  practised  immemorially , .  and  foreign  princes 
^approved  of  their  soTereign ty  of  the  Adriatick  sea  ;  and,  had  our 
nation  been  hitherto  as  prudent,  in  the  perpctu:;!  vindication  of 
their  rights,  as  that  republick,  his  majesty  had  not  beun  put  to 
this  trouble,  nor  his  subjects  endangered,  as  they^are,  by  this  war 
.with  Holland.  Howsoe?er,  it  is  manifest  that  they  did  always, 
immemoriajly,  challenge  the  dominion  of  the  British  seas,  and 
have  never  abandoned  that  regality ;  but,  so  as  to  preserve  their 
right  unto  it,  by  the  exercising  of  several  acts^  that  result  from  ttiQ 
intire  dominion  of  the  said  seas. 

1.  As  to  that  universal  dominion,  which  is  inferred  from  the 
p^rotection  of  the  seas,  it  is  evident  that  our  admirals,  by  their 
commissions,  have  ever  been  charged  with  the  guardianship  and 
protection  of  the  said  seas ;  and  they  were  stiled,  of  old,  Guardianb 
of  the. seas,  the  denomination  of  Admiral  is  more  modern.  But, 
with  the  name,  their  power  and  instructions  were  not  varied,  they 
being  still  designed  pro  salva  custodid  Sf  defensione  maris\  And 
there  was  a  particular  tax  raised  on  every  hide  of  land  in  this  king- 
dom, called  Danegeld ;  at  ^rst  exacted  by  the  Danes,  in  lieu  of  their 
protection  of  the  said  seas,  and  continued,  after  their  ejectment, 
hy  our  English  kings,  before  and  since  the  conquest,  unto  the 
reign  of  king  Stephen,  and  Henry  the  second,  for  the  guardianship 
of  the  seas;  and,  after  that  the  Danegeld  was  abolished,  several 
lands  were  charged  particularly  for  the  defence  of  the  seas,  and  sub- 
sidies have  been  demanded  of  the  people  to  the  same  purpose. 
.  2.  As  to  that  dominion  of  the  sea,  which  is  exemplified  by  acts 
of  jurisdiction,  it  is  manifest  that  the  English  have  been,  immemori* 
ally,  possessed  thereof.  Thus  Edward  the  first  made  laws,  for  the 
retaining  and  conserving  of  the  ancient  superiority  of  the  sea  of 
England,  and  for  the  maintaining  of  peace  and  justice  amongst  all 
people,  what'nation  soever,  passing  thorough  the  sea  of  England ; 
and  to  take  cognisance  of  all  attempts  -to  the  contrary  In  the  same, 
aqd  to  punish  offenders,  &c.     In  the  like  manner  did  his  royal 
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predecessors.  And  the  so  famed  laws  of  Oleron  (an  island  seated 
in  Aqiiitainc,  at  the  mouth  of  the  riyeV  Charente)  were  published'm 
that  isle,  by  Kins;  Richard  the  first,  as  sole  ruler  and  moderator  of 
sea-atfiiirs;  nhich  hold  in  force  to  this  day,  and  are  the  laws  of  oir 
Admiralty.  And  this  dominion  is  further  elucidated  from  hence, 
that  our  kinc^s,  (as  appears  by  the  parliamentary  records  of  king 
Richard  the  second)  imposed  a  tribute,  or  custom,  upon  every  ship 
that  passed  thorough  the  northern  admiralty ;  which  stretched  itseJf 
from  the  Thames  mouth,  along  the  eastern  shore  of  England, 
towards  the  north-east,  for  the  pay  and  maintenance  of  theguaid, 
or  protection  of  the  sea.  Nor  was  it  imposed  only  upon  the  ships 
of  such  merchants  and  fishermen,  as  were  English,  but  upon  anj 
foreigners  whatsoever;  no  otherwise,  than  a  man,  that  is  ownerof 
a  field,  should  impose  a  yearly  revenue,  or  rent,  for  the  libertyof 
thorough-fair,  or  driving  of  catfle,  or  eart,  thorough  his  field;  and 
if  any  wert'  unwilling  to  pay  (he  said  tribute,  it  was  lawful  to  com- 
pel them,  there  being  certain  officers,  that  had  authority  to  exact  it, 
having  the  command  of  six  ships,  men  of  war.  The  original  record 
is  penned  in  the  Norman  language  (as  were  almost  all  records  of 
Parliament  in  that  age)  and  is  thus  Englished: 

^This  is  the  ordinance  and  grant,  by  the  advice  of  the  merchants 
of  London,  and  other  merchants  towards  the  north,  by  the  assent 
of  all  the  Commons  in  parliament,  before  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, and  the  mayor  of  London,  for  the  guard  and  tuition  of  the 
sea,  and  the  coasts  of  the  admiralty  of  the  north,  with  two  ships, 
two  barges,  and  two  ballingers,  armed  and  fitted  for  war,  at  these 
rates  f<  jlowinir : 

First,  To  take  of  every  ship  and  barq'ie,  of  what  burden  so- 
ever it  be,  which  passeth  thorough  the  sea  of  the  said  admiralty, 
goiiiij  and  retuniini;,  for  the  voyage,  upon  every  ton  six-penre. 
Exct'pt  ships  laden  with  wines,  and  ships  laden  with  merchandises 
in  P'landers,w^hicharefrcl«;htedfor,  und discharged  at  London;  and 
ships  laden  with  wools  and  skins  at  London,  or  elsewhere  within 
the  said  admiralty,  which  shall  be  discharged  at  Calais ;  which  ships 
the  guardians  of  the  said  sea  shall  not  be  bound  to  convoy,  without 
allowance. 

Item,  To  take  of  every  fisher-boat,  that  fisheth  upon  the  sea  of 
the  said  admiralty  for  herrings,  of  what  burden  soever  it  be,  for 
each  week,  of  every  ton  six-pence. 

Item,  To  take  of  other  ships  and  fisher-boats,  that  fish  for  other 
kinds  of  fish  upon  the  sea,  within  the  said  admiralty,  of  what  bur- 
den soever  they  be,  for  three  weeks,  of  every  ton  six-pence. 

Item,  To  take  of  all  other  ships  and  vessels,  passing  by. sea, 
within  the  said  admiralty,  laden  with  coals  from  Newcastle-upon- 
Tine,  of  what  burden  soever  they  be,  for  a  quarter  of  a  year,  of 
every  ton  six-penc«. 

Item,Totakeofallothcrships,  barques,  and  vessels,  passing  by  sea, 
within  the  said  admiralty,  laden  with  goods,  of  any  merchants 
whatsoever,  for  Prussia,  or  for  Norway,  or  for  Scone,  or  for 
any  other  place  in  those  parts  beyond  the  sea,  or  for  the  voyage, 
joing  and  returmug,  every  \«t'it  ^ViL-^ewce.' 
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'.  The  imposition  here  laid  upon  all  fishers  that  took  herrings,  or 
other  fish,  upon  the  sea,  within  the  northern  admiralty,  sheweth 
the  antiquity  of  the  right  his  majesty  hath  unto  that  regality,  within 
the  British  seas ;  but  the  benefits,  accruing  to  the  crown  from  this 
specialty  of  the  inaritiiuc  dominion,  were  not  always  raised  in  one  and 
the  same  manner.  In  the  ordinance  aforesaid,  the  lishermcn  pur- 
chase their  liberty  of  fishing,  by  a  sum  of  money  io  be  paid  weekly. 
At  other  times  1  read,  that  the  Hollanders  and  Zealanders,  every 

'  year,  did  repair  to  Scarborough  castle,  and  there,  by  ancient  cus. 
torn,  obtained  leave  to  fish,  which  the  English  have  ever  granted 
them,  reserving  always  the  honour  and  privilege  to  themselves* 
Amongst  the  records  of  the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  there  is  an 
inscription,  '  Pro  hominibus  HollandicSy^  &c.     For  the  men  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  and  Friesland,  to  have  leave  to  fish  near 
Jernemuth ;  and  that  king's  letter  for  their  protection  is  extant.^ 
And  if  we  do  not  continually  read  of  special  licenses  granted  to 
foreigners,  in  reference  to  the  fishery ;  the  reason  is,  becaase,  by 
the  leagues  that  were  made  with  the  neighbouring  princes,  a  license 
or  freedom  of  that  kind,  as  also  of  ports,  shores,  passages, .  and 
other  things,  was  j>o  often  allowed  by  both  parties,  that  as  long  as 
the  league  was  in  force,  the  sea  served  as  if  it  were  a  common  field, 
as  well  for  the  foreigner  that  was  in  amity,  as  for  the  King  of 
£ngland  himself,  who  was  lord  and  owner.     But  yet  in  this  kind 
of  leagues  sometimes  the  fishing  was  restrained  to  certain  limits  ; 
and  the  limits  related  both  as  to  place  and  time;  so  that,'accord. 
ing  to  agreement,  the  foreigner  in  amity  might  not  fish  beyond 
these  limits  ^  the  King  of  England  retaining  absolute  dominion  6ve^ 
the  whole  adjoining  sea.     Thus,  by  an  agreement  betwixt  Franca 
and  England,  the  French  are  excluded  from  that  part  of  the  sea,  ^ 
-which  lies  towards  the  west,  and  south.west,  and  also  from  that 
which  lies  north-east  of  them  ;  bat  permitted  freely  to  fish  through- 
put that  part  of  the  sea,  which  is  bounded,  on  this  side«  tfy  the 
ports  of  Scarborough  and  Southampton,  and  on  the  other  side  by 
the  coast  of  Flanders,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seine;  and  tha 
time  is  limited,  betwixt  autumn,  and  tlie  calends  of  January  fol- 
lowing.    But  in  the  league  of  mutual  commerce,  betwixt  Henry 
the  Seventh,  and  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  &c.  Earl  of  Holland 
and  Zealand,  A.  D.  1459.     Chap.    14.  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
fishermen  of  each  part,  of  what. condition  soever  they  be,  shall  sail 
and  pass  freely  every  where,  and  fish  securely,  without  any  4m- 
pediment,  license,  or  safe-conduct.     From  the  which  leagues,  it 
is  a  genuine  inference,  that  his  majesty  hath  the  dominion  of  the 
seas,, as  to  fishing,  and  that  the  liberty  thereof  is  not  to  be  ob« 

,  tained  but  by  license,  or  compact,  wherein  the  general  emolument, 
arising  from  the  league,  supplieth  the  advantage  that  would  other- 
wise accrue  from  particular  licenses.  It  boing  thus  evinced,  that 
the  sovereignty  of  the  English  ^eas,  as  to  the  fishing,  doth  apper- 
tain  unto  his  majesty,  I  proceed  to  Scotland,  where  1  find  the 
same  power  invested  in  the  crown  thereof;  so  that  the  right  of  his 
majesty,  unto  the  fishing  there,  is  as  unquestionable  as  his  succes- 
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sion  to  the  kingdom.  I  haye  not  read  in  the  Scotch  laws,  that  mr 
there  were  licenses  giren  to  anj  for  .fishing  ;  bot  erery  fisher,  a 
well  foreigner,  as  natire,  was  to  pay  an  assize-herring  unto  thi 
king,  and  this  assize-herring  is  an  unalterable  regality  of  that  king. 

Jacob!  6,  p.  1$.  c.  937. 

^  It  is  statute  and  ordained,  that  all  infestments,  and  aliena* 
tions,  in  few-firme,  or  otherwise,  and  all  rentalls,  assedatiouei, 
and  dispositiones  quhatsuaiefer,,  in  alt  time  by  gane,  and  to  cidB) 
of  the  assise-herring,  is  null,  and  of  nane  availe :  Because  the  said 
assise-herring  pertcinis  to  our  sorereigne  lorde,  as;  are  part  of  Ml 
custnraes,  and  annexed  property.' 

Concerning  the  nature  and  antiquity  of  the  assize-herrtng,  I  find 
this  most  authentick  account,  gi?en  by  Mr.  John  Skene,  clerk  of 
the  king's  register,  council,  and  rolls,  in  a  treatise,  De  Verkorum 
Significaiioney  annexed  to  the  laws  of  Scotland,  and  printed  at 
Edinburgh,  A.  D.  1 597.  Cum  privilegio  regaiu 

^  Assisa  Halecumy  the  assi2e.herring,  signifieB  ane  certaint 
measure  and  quantity  of  herring,  quilk  perteinis  to  the  king,  at 
ane  part  of  his  custumes,  and  annexed  propriety.  Jac.  VI.  p.  15* 
c.  237.  ^  For  it  is  manifest,  that  hee  shuld  have  of  every  boat, 
that  passis  to  the  drave,  and  slayis  herring,  ane  thousand  herring, 
of  ilk  tak  that  halds,  yiz.  of  lambmes  tak,  of  the  wintor  tak,  and 
the  lentrone  tak.' 

What  dues  and  customs  the  kings  of  Scotland  had  upon  othfr 
fish,  I  know  not;  but  that  he  did  exact  some,  and  exercised  the 
dominion  of  the  sea,  in  reference  to  the  fishing  there,  is  apparent 
by  these  laws,  ordaining, 

^  That  all  manner  of  fischeres,  that  occupies  the  sea,  and  utherei 
persons  quhatsumever,  that  happenies  to  slay  hering,  or  quihte- 
fish,  upon  the  coast,  or  within  the  iles,  or  out  with  the  samea 
within  the  Frithes,  bring  them  to  free  ports,  &c.  where  they  maj 
bee  sold  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  kingdome,  quhuirby  ki 
majesties  custumes  bee  not  defrauded,  and  his  Hienesse  Lieges, 
not  frustrate  of  the  commodity  appointed  to  them  by  God,  under 
the  paine  of  confiscation,  and  tynseli  of  the  veschelles  of  them  that 
cumes  in  the  contrair  thereof,  and  escheating  of  all  their  inoTabk 
guddes  to  our  soveraignc  lord's  use.' 

In  this  condition  were  the  rights  of  the  fishing,  until  the  Dutch 
did  advance  themselves  to  that  height  and  puis&aBce,  that  they 
esteemed  themselves  able  to  infringe  them,  and  such  was  their 
covetousness  (which  prompts  them,  that  are  infected  therewith,  to 
yalue  the  smallest  and  most  unjust  gains)  that  they  determined  to 
do  it. 

In  the  year  1594,  James  the  sixth,  king  of  Scotland,  apprehend- 
ing  the  growth  of  these  Nethci'landefs,  and  their  influence  upon  tb« 
English  nation,  by  reason  of  the  multitudes  of  our  nobility  and 
gentry,  which  resorted  thither  into  the  armies,  and  being  desirous  to 
fortify  by  all  possible  means  his  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  of 
En^^land,  invited  the  states  to  be  god^fathers  te  bfs  «on,  Prmct 
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Qcnry,  together  with  the  kings  of  France  and  Denmark,  anjd  Queen 
Siisabeth ;  they  sent  a  splendid  ambasjsy,  Walrayius  van  Brederodn 
being  principal^  and  so  richly  presented  the  roj  al  infant,  that  they 
much  endeared  themselYCS  to  King  James,  ,and  no  less  exasperat/s^ 
Queen  Elisabeth,  in  that  they  should  dare  to  rival  her,  at  the  bap- 
tism of  the  prince,  and  also  demean  themselves  with  so  much  muni. 
i}(Vsnce  ox  rather  prodigality.     King  James,  either  put  of  interest^ 
to  ascertain  himself  of  their  friendship,  or  being  captivated  by  their 
presents  and  iiatteries,  granted  (but  not  by  any  deejd,  that  I  know) 
ynto  the  Dutch,  the  privileges  which  had  been  formerly  granted  to 
t]»e  Belgick  provinces,  upon  leagues  betwixt  the  hou^e  of  liurgundy. 
apd  England,  in  reference  to  the  fishing ;  whereby,  a.ccording  tp 
articles  made  with  Philip  of  Burgundy,  and  vyith  Charles  the  filthy 
they  were  \o  fish  in  the  British  seas,  without  ^ny  impediment,  or  tho 
suing  for  a  special  license.     It  was  by  virtue  of  the  same  treatis«r 
4q4  confederacies,  with  the  house  of  Burgundy,  that  Qu,een  Elisa- 
beth did  permit  them  the  fishing  of  our  English  seas,  for  that  queea 
4id  always  pretend  and  declare,  that  by  reason  of  sundry  alliances 
betwixt  England  and  the  house  of  Burgundy,  she  did  aid  and  sup. 
port  the  Netherlands.     At  first,  the  Dutch,  .either  out  of  pure  res- 
pect (a  r9.re  quality  to  that  sort  of  people),  or  because  their  busses 
"V/ere  not  so  very  numerous,  as  in  the  subseqi^ent  times,  did  fish  at 
^  good  distance  from  the  land  ;  and  leaving  convenient  sp^ce  foe 
the  natives  of  Scotland  to  pursue  their  small  employment  in  the 
fishery^  there  was  no  notice,  or  at  least  no  complaints  against  them 
upon  that  subject.    But  when  a  series  of  prosjierous  successes, . 
gained  by  the  English  and  Scotch  valour,  had  raised  the  Dutch  to  « 
great  power  at  home,  and  renown  abroad,  and  that  their  ships  be^ 
cfime  es^ceeding  aumerous,  and  their  fleets  potent ;  and  Queen  Eli- 
sabeth's death  had  advanced  am  ore  peaceable  prince  to  the  English 
crown:   they  began  to  incroach  upon  ihe  English  and  Scottish 
i^res,  to  disturb  the  natives  in  their  fishing,  not  leaving  them  so 
much  s^a  room  upon  their  priace's  coast,  as  to  take  any  fish,  but 
such  as  were  the  gleanings  of  the  Hollanders  busses  j  who  driring 
at  sea  do  break  the  skull  or  shole  of  herrings,  and  then  they  fly 
ijear  the  shore,  and  through  the  sounds. 

I  find  King  James  to  have  complatned  against  their  insolence, 
and  the  incroachmcnts  of  the  Dutch  fishermen  upon  his  seas,  and  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  subjects;  but  that  prince  dealt  jnost  in  re* 
monstrances,  an  inefiectual  course  with  Hollanders,  and  equipped 
out  no  ships  to  assert  his  rights  on  the  whole  British  seas.  At 
last,  in  1609,  he  established  commissioners  for  to  give  licenses,  at 
London,  to  such  as  would  fish  on  the  English  coasts';  at  Edinburgh^ 
for  such  as  would  fish  in  the  more  northern  sea ;  £fnd,  by  proda-r 
mation,  interdicted  all  unlicensed  fishers.  The  licenses  wire  to  bo 
demanded  yearly  for  so  many  ships,,  and  the  tonnage  tliereof, 
as  should  intend  to  fish  for  that  whole  year,  or  any  part  thereof, 
upon  any  of  the  British  seas;  and  the  offenders  against  the  king's 
proclamation  to  undergo  due  chastisement.  But  this  edict  of  hit 
majesty  proved  but  a  Brutum  fulmen^  an  insignificant  uoise  and 
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thander:  The*Datch  contemned  it,  and  grew  more  perricacious,  in 
opposition  to  his  majesty's  officers^  which  came  to  distarbthdmn* 
licensed  fishing.     The  States  did  mingle  their  concerns  with  those  of 
the  fishermen,  and  sent  wafters,  or  men  of  war  to  protect  their 
busFcs  against  the  Spanish  pirates,  and  to  auve  the  king's  officers. 
They  refused  to  pay  cither  the  assize-herring,  or  to  take  licenses; 
and  in  1616,  Mr.  Brown  being  ordered  by  the  Duke  of  Lenox 
(who,  as  admiral  of  Scotland,  was  commanded  to  vindicate  the 
lying's  rights  in  those  seas)  to  insist  upon  the  assise- her  ring,  ^hich 
was  the  king's  old  and  indubitable  right,  they  did  contest  aboatit, 
and,  after  much  dispute,  paid  it  according  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  Scotland.     But  the  next  year,  being  the  year  in  which  King 
James  did  gratify  that  people  with  the  surrendry  of  the  cautionary 
towns,  the  busses  obstinately  refused  it,  saying,   they  were  com- 
manded by  the  States  of  Holland  to  pay  it  no  more.     Mr.  Brown, 
wanting  sufficient  force  to  chastise  their  wafters,  did  only  take  wit. 
ness  of  this  their  refusal ;  whereupon  the  insolent  Dutch  seized  (he 
King  of  England's  officer,  and  carried  him  into  the  Netherlauds, 
where  he  was  detained  awhile.     The  king  repeats  his  complaints 
at  the  Hague,  and  to  their  ambassadors  here  at  I^ondon ;  the  Dutch 
amused  him  with  treaties,  and  sent  commissioners  to  London,  not 
to  submit,  or  adjust  difierences,  but  to  heighten  them  :   they  plead- 
ed a  right  of  their  own,  by  immemorial  prescription,  and  confirmed 
it  with  divers  treaties,  viz.  one  of  the  year  1459,  betwixt  Philip  of 
Burgundy  and  Henry  the  Seventh.     Another  betwixt  Charles  (h« 
fifth,  as   Duke  of   Burgundy,  and  Henry  the  Eighth  :    by  both 
which  it  had  been  agreed,  that  the  subjects  of  the  Belgick  pro- 
yinces  should  fish  in  the  English  seas  without  impediment,  and 
without  license.     But  what  influence  have  those  treaties  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  ?  or,  how  do  they  extend  unto  the  assize- 
herring?    for  those  capitulations  do  not  leave  thrm  at  liberty  as  (o 
this  point,  any  more  than  they  absolve  them  from  paying  customs? 
To  observe  the  laws,  and  pay  the  dues  of  a  country,  arc  no  illegiti- 
mate impediments  of  fishing. 

To  proceed :  suppose  we  that  the  subjects  of  the  house  of  Bur- 
gundy had  any  such  privileges  granted  them  by  the  -said  treaties; 
what  doth  this  concern  the  rebels  of  the  house  of  Burgundy? 
What  doth  it  concern  the  States-general  of  the  United  Netherlands, 
who  by  their  change  of  government,  and  rupture  from  tha  majority 
of  the  provinces,  are  no  longer  the  same  people?  They  have  no- 
thing to  pretend  unto  but  the  connivance  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  and 
the  indulgence  of  King  James,  during  the  time  of  their  distress; 
nor  doth  the  whole  age  of  their  infant  republick  amount  unto  an 
immemorial  prescription  :  and,  if  in  the  said  treaties  with  the  house 
of  Burgundy,  the  ancestors  of  his  majesty  did  think  fitting,  in  con- 
sideration of  other  advantages  accruing  to  them  by  the  said  agree- 
ments, »to  dispense  with  the  licenses  unto  Belgick  fishermen; 
where  is  this  consideration  now  betwixt  us  and  the  Dutch?  And, 
what  hinders  us  to  resume  our  rights,  when  the  reasons  cease  for 
which  we  parted  with  them  to  the  generous  and  noble  house  of 
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Biirgtindj,  but  to  these  Hollanders  nerer  ?  How  come  .we  to  ifor-. 
Hcit  the  dominion  of  the  sea  by  such  indults,  whereas  other  nations, 
French  and  Spaniards,  Lubeckers,  &c.  did  pay  ?  This  plea  bein^ 
noil,  they  had  recourse  to  another,  that,  by  the  laws  of  nature  and 
nations,  the  sea  was  free.  This  defence  seemed  intolerable  to  King 
James,  and,  upon  complaint  of  the  Lord  Ambassador  Carleton  at 
the  Hague,  they  gave  his  majesty  this  most  satisfactory  answer: 
'  That  the  commissioners  went  beyond  their  limits  in  their  terms  of 
immemorial  possession,  and  immutable  Droictde  Gens;  for  which 
they  had  no  order.  All  that  King  James  could  obtain  from  their 
now  High  and  Mighties,  was  a  verbal  acknowledgment  of  his 
right,  whilst  it  was  more  and  more  invaded  daily. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  at  that  time,  made  a  motion  to  the  Lord 
Carleton,  about  purchasing  the  freedom  of  fishing  with  a  sum  of 
ready  money;  but  he  replied,  it  was  a  matter  of  royalty.  The  in- 
solence growing  every  day  greater  and  greater,  and  they  proceeding 
to  impede,  obstruct^  and  destroy  the  fishery  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects. King  Charles  the  First  did  sollicic  them  about  redress;, and, 
finding  the  states  intractable,  in  1636,  he  issued  out  a  proclama- 
tion, to  restrain  the  fishing  in  the  British  seas,  without  license  ob- 
tained, and  seconded  it  with  a  fleet  of  ships,  commanded  by  Alger- 
non Earl  of  Northnmberland,  as  lord  high  admiral  o[  England, 
who^  with  much  honour,  acquitted  himself  of  that  employment. 
The  journal  of  his  expedition,  signed  with  his  own  hand,  .is  pre- 
served in  the  paper-office;  and  I  find  thereby,  that,  upon  the  ap. 
pearance  of  the  English  fleet,  the  Dutch  busses  did  take  licenses  of 
his  lordship,  so  that  he  distributed  two-hundred,  though  he  went 
Out  late  in  the  year.  He  exacted  twelve  pence  in  the  ton  from 
each  vessel,  and  avows  they  departed  away  well  satisfied.  The  bus- 
ses were  not  defenceless,  as  the  Considerer  says,  but  guarded  by  ' 
ten  men  of  war,  or  more;  and,  on  the  twentieth  of  August,  1636,- 
whiist  his  lordship  was  busied  in  dispersing  his  licenses,  the  Dutch 
admiral,  Dorpc,  came  to  him,  saluted  him  with  lowering  his  top- 
sail, striking  of  the  flag,  and  discharging  of  guns,  and  came  a.board 
of  him.  He  had  in  his  (Company  twenty  men  of  war;  which,  if 
joined  with  the  other  wafters,  made  a  greater  fleet  than  that  of  the 
English ;  yet  did  he  never  protest  against  the  actings  of  the  said 
earl,  but  left  his  lordship  freely  to  pursue  his  design  upon  the  bus. 
ses.  The  sum,  which  his  lordship  received  for  licenses,  was  501 1. 
15s.  2d;  besides  which,  at  that  time,  I  find,  that  the  Dutch  paid  to 
Captain  Carteret,  Captain  Ly ndsey.  Captain  Slingsby,  Captain 
Johnson,  and  Mr.  Skinner,  9991.  for  convoy-money. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  King  Charles  the  F4rst  had  vigo- 
rously asserted  the  English  rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  being  high  admiral,  had  not  the  Scotch 
troubles  diverted  his  cares;  the  which  troubles  and  wars  were 
chiefly  fomented  by  these  peace-loving  christians  of  Holland,  that 
he  might  not  attend  unto  his  dominion  of  the  seas. 

I  observed,   in  the  perusal  of  the  journal,  that,  when  his  lord- 
ship was  returned,  and  at  anchor  iu  the  Downs,  he.  received  notice 
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of  the  arrlyal  of  a  Spanish  fleet  of  twenty. six  sail  near  Dunkirki 
who,  in  the  sight  of  Calais,  did  their  duties  to  his  majesty's  ship, 
called.  The  Happy  Kntrance. 

Concerning  the  Scottish  fishery,   it  may  not'be  impertinent  to 
fortify  the  rights  of  his  majesty,  by  shewing  his  original  title  to  a 
great  part  of  it;  and  it  is  tiiis:  The  kings  of  Norway  exercised  an 
absolute  dominion,   time  out  of  mind,   over  the  seas  adja<;ent  to 
Norway,  Ireland,  Shotland,  and  the  Isles  of  Orkney,  and,  in  a 
manner,   over  all  that  part  of  the  North  sea ;    nor  cpuld  any  fo. 
reigncr  practise  fishing  there,,  but  by  his  leave  and   license  (which 
license  was  renewed  every  seven  years  by  the  English)  as  appears 
by  many  leagues  and  compacts  betwixt  that  crown  and  the  £nglbh, 
and  also  betwixt  it  and  other  nations.     The  old  inhabitants  of 
those  Scotch  Islands  are  originally  Norwegians,   and  speak  that 
language.     The  islands  Hebrides  were  conquered  from  the  Norwe« 
gians  by  Alexander  the  Third,    king  of  Scotland,  the  dominion 
whereof  was  confirmed  unto  him  by  Magnus  king  of  Norway,  and 
the  said  cession  reiterated,  by  Haquin  king  qf  Norway,  unto  Ro- 
bert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland.     But,  all  this  while,  Shotland  and 
ihe  Isles  of  Orkney  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Norwegians,  un*. 
til  Christiern  the  First,  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  did  marry 
his  daughter  Margaret  unto  James  the  Third,  king  of  Scotland, 
and,  upon  the  marriage,  did  make  an  absolute  surrender  of  these 
Islands  unto  his  son-in»iaw,   in  the  year  1468,  together  wijth  the 
jurisdictions  thereof.     As  the  Scotch  title  to  those  seas  is  primarily 
deduced  from  the  kings  of  Norway,  so  their  jurisdiction  and  sove- 
reignty over  those  seas  is   the  same  with  that  which  those  kings 
possessed;  but  the  kings  of  Norway  had  an  io tire  dominion  and 
right  of  disposal  over  the  fishing  in  those  parts,  so  that  none  could 
come  and  fish  there,  upon  pain  of  death,  without  license  obtained. 
All  which  is  averred  and  proved,  out  of  the  Danish  records,  by  Jo- 
annes Isaacus  Ponlanus,  a  Dutch  writer,  of  Hardcrwick  in  Guel- 
derland,  and  historiographer  to  the  king  of  Denmark.     This  dis- 
course doth  further  justify  the   present  king  of   England  in  his 
rights  unto  the  British  seas,    in  that  he  is  not  singular  in  challeng- 
ing the  dominion  of  the  seas,   and  the  particular  regality  of  the 
fishing,  the  like  having  been  immemorially  challenged  by  the  kings 
of   Denmark  and    Norway.     The  like  royalty,   as  to  fishing,    is 
practised  by  the  king  of  Sweden,   who  hath,  in  some  of  his  seas, 
the  tenths   of  the  fish  ;    elsewhere  he  disposeth   of  his  royalty  by 
ipccial  licenses.     The  same  is  done  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  Ve« 
nice,  &c. 

This  universal  sovereignty  and  dominion  of  his  majesty  over  the 
British  seas  hath  been  acknowledged  by  foreigners,  time  c^ut  of 
mind  (even  safe-conducts  and  passports  desired  through  his  seas) 
and  is  justified  by  the  precedents  of  the  Rhodians,  the  Romans, 
and  others;  which  to  relate  now  were  too  prolix  a  work.  As  to 
the  right,  by  which  his  majesty  holds  this  sovereignty,  it  is  a  better 
title,  thati  most  princes  can  shew  for  their  kingdoms  and  princlpa- 
litics  ;    it  is  a  prcscn^tiow  Uuly  \Bimemoriial ;    we  cannot  tell  the 
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tiiBe  when  we  had  it  not,  nor  by  what  degrees  we  arose  np  to  it. 
But  we  can  thus  fortify  it  beyond  that  of  V^enice,  That  it  was  ne^i. 
Ter  disputed  by  any,  except  the  Dutch,  and  that  within  the  memory 
of  this  present  age :  And  they  so  disputed  it  at  first,  as  to  acknow^ 
ledge  our  right,  but  yet  to  plead  an^exemption  as  to  fishing  (in  no- 
thing else)  by  yirtue  of  the  capitulations .  of  intercourse  betwixt 
the  English  and  the  house  of  Burgundy ;  the  Vanity  of  which  claim 
being  so  notorious,  they  at  last  began  to  be  so  impudent  and  inso- 
lent, as  to  renounce  the  concessions  of  the  Burgundians,  and  their 
own,  and  now  to  plead  uniycrsally.  That  the  sea  is  the  Lord's,  and 
not  capable  of,  or  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  any  prince  or  state. 
It  18  an  unparalleled  and  most  imprudent  attempt  for  these  upstarti 
to  shake  thus  the  tenures,  not  only  of  kings,  but  even  prirate  per- 
sons, and  to  deny,  that  an  immemorial  quiet  possession  of  a  land, 
or  territory  (the  sea  is  called  a  territory)  is  a  just  title  thereunto; 
whereas,  hitherto,  it  hath  been  allowed,  by  those  that  treat  of  the 
laws  of  nations.  That  he,  who  can  alledge  this,  needs  not  to  prove 
bis  acquest  and  title :  That  prescription  doth  not  require  any  right, 
but  supplies  it,  and  doth  itself  create  a  right ;  nor  ought  there  any 
proof  to  be  admitted  against  it.  Nothing  is  more  received  amongst 
mankind,  than  that  prescription  and  long  usage  should  be  deemed 
equivalent  to  mutual  pacts,  and  the  assent  of  the  voisinage ;  and 
that  practice  seems  to  be  adjudged  to  be  legitimate,  where  all  par- 
ties, though  otherwise  interested  to  oppose  it,  do,  without  any 
extraordinary  awe,,  or  other  indirect  motive,  silently  and  peaceably 
acquiesce.  Jephthah,  when  the  Ammonites  demanded  that  the 
Israelites  should  surrender  up  the  cities  held  by  them  on  that  side 
Jordan,  replied.  That  the  Israelites  had  possessed  them  three<i 
hundred  years,  during  all  which  time,  the  Ammonites  had  not  re- 
demandcd  them.  The  law  of  nations  doth  generally  allow  a  iesf 
■pace  to  authenticate  a  prescription  and  just  occupancy  :  It  is  es* 
teemed  to  have  an  immemorial  prescription,  the  contrary  whereof 
no  man  can  say  he  ever  saw  done,  or  heard  rdated  by  others  to 
have  been  done ;  and  it  is  commonly  declared.  That  one-hundred 
years  of  usage,  or  possession,  do  suffice  to  determine  the  contro- 
versy. Our  case  is  such,  that  I  need  not  make  use  of  this  Jast 
plea,  though  so  many  allow  of  it,  and  Rome  urged  it  against  An- 
Mochas;  it  is  really  immemorial,  and  consequently  as  valid,  sid- 
rally,  as  if  it  had  been  conferred  npon  us  at  the  primitive  distribu- 
tion of  lands,  unless  there  can  be  produced  most  unanswerable 
reasons  to  the  contrary. 

I  shall,  therefore  examine  the  reason  alledged  by  the  Dutch,  to 
invalidate  this  prescription,  and  long  occupancy  of  his  majesty. 
The  Considerer  alledgeth  but  6ne,  which  is,  That  .the  dominion  of 
the  sea  appertains  to  God  alone,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Sintcs^e- 
ncral;  and  the  king  of  England  doth  usurp  upon  the  d»vine  prero- 
gative, by  assuming  it  to  himself.  I  answer,  that  in  the  judgmelU 
of  them  that  are  as  intelligent,  and  more  honest  than  the  States. ge- 
neral. The  dominion  of  God  Almighty  over  the  land  is  as  much  ap- 
propriated to  him,  as  that  over  the  seas :  Since  that  <^e  saoM  scrip<« 
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tnre  which  saith,  that  The  sea  is  his,  and  he  hath  made  it,  doth  like* 
wise  inform  us,  that  His  hands  prepared  the  drv  laud,  Psalm  xa. 
6.  and,  that  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  faloess  thereof;  the 
world,  and  ihey  that  dwell  therein,  Psalm  xkit.  i.  .  So  that,  with. 
out  a  more  express  declaration,  a  more  reyealtHl  wHi  of  God,  we 
cannot  conclude  from  the  text  any  thing  else,  than  the  general 
providential  sovereignty  of  God,  which  (where  he  doth  not  is  a 
particular  manner  publish  his  will,  as  when  he  gaxe  the  Israelites 
the  land  of  Canaan)  doth  no  where  interfere  with,  or  exclude  ha- 
man  propriety :  Otherwise  the  earth  must  likewise  become  com. 
mon,  and  all  people  be  free  from  subjection  to  any  goTenuDent 
As  to  this  last  point,  I  iind  Mr.  Schookius  (a  Belgick  professor) 
to  write,  that  it  is  proverbially  said  in  the  United  Netherlands, 
That  the  placarts  of  the  States-general  are  not  in  force  beyond  tbree 
days :  But  they  ought  not  to  oblige  one  minute,  since  the  world, 
and  they  that  dwell  therein,  are  the  Lord's.  Of  all  the  arguments 
which  ever  I  read  in  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  the  sea,  this  is  the 
most  fanatical.  If  it  were  granted,  that  the  kings  of  England, 
Franco,  Denmark,  Sweden,  &c.  were  usurpers  upon  the  rights  of 
God  Almighty,  what  commission  have  these  wicked  Hollanders  to 
Tindicate  them  ?  A  people  worse  than  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (if 
you  believe  Mr.  Schookius)  the  most  unworthy  delegates  in. this 
world.  Who  made  these  Skellums  to  be  of  the  star-chamber? 
May  they  run  before  they  arc  sent?  Are  all  apostles  i  fiut,  to 
wave  this  foolish  pretence,  I  will,  for  the  instruction  of  the  more 
ignorant,  remove  such  objections  as  men  of  more  high  and  niightj 
reason,  than  the  States-general,  do  press  vehemently  against  the 
dominion  of  the  sea. 

1.  The  nature  of  the  sea  is  such,  that  it  is  in  a  perpetual  flux, 
and  never  settles  in  any  certain  place ;  therefore  it  is  not  capable 
of  being  subjected  under  a  certain  dominion,  possession,  or  pre- 
scription. 1  answer,  That  though  it  be  not  strictly  and  physicallj 
the  same,  it  continues  to  be  so  legally,  and  in  respect  of  its  bottom, 
sand,  and  channel.  If  this  objection  were  valid,  even  rivers 
would  not  be  subject  to  impropriation:  They  do  continually  flow, 
and,  which  is  more,  without  reflux:  And  the  same  reason  would 
render  every  man  uncapable  of  a  legacy,  or  inheritance;  because 
a  constant  transpiration  varieth  our  bodies.  In  idem  Jlumen  bis 
non  descendimus :  Neither  do  we  twice  swim  in  the  same  river,  nor 
are  we  the  same  persons  who  attempt  to  swim  twice  within  the  same 
channel.  Besides,  a  man  may  retain  a  propriety  in  things  variable; 
as  in  money  lent,  and  to  be  repaid  in  specie,  not  numerically.  A 
man  may  have  a  right  unto  the  air,  or  light,  and  an  action  lieth  in 
rase  of  nuisauce.  And  shall  a  remedy  be  allowed,  in  case  an  in- 
croarhing  neighbour  doth  obstruct  the  light,  or  annoy  the  air;  and 
khall  not  a  prince  take  care  that  no  foreign  fleets  shall,  without 
warning  or  license,  approach  his  territories  ?  Provision,  in  this 
case,  is  much  more  allowable,  by  how  much  greater  the  danger  ix. 

2.  There  cannot  be  any  peculiar  and  distinct   bounds  prefixed 
to  particular  dominion*i  upon  the  seas:    And  since  nothing  can  be 
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privately  possessed  which  b  not  bounded ,  theicforc  God  and  na- 
ture seem  to  have  ordained  the  sea  to  be  free,  since  it  is  not  limit- 
able.  I  answer,  Tha^  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  and  the  storms 
upon  the  Lybian  sai^ds  do  render  the  bounds  undistinguishable^ 
yet  are  the  lands  subject  to.  propriety.  Besides,  the  shores,  pro- 
montories, &c.  may  stand  as  well  for  sea  bounds,  as  trees,  posts, 
hedges,  rivers,  &c.  are  bounds  on  land:  And,  nherc  they  fail,  ima- 
ginary lines  and  contrivances  may  supply  the  defect;  since  we  are 
no  more  in  contracts  betwixt  princes  to  expect  rigour  of  law  (but 
^quum  et  bonum)  than  in  mixed  mathematicks  indivisible  points 
and  lines.  Several  leaj^ues  of  this  nature  have*  been  made  betwixt 
Spain  and  Portugal,  Sweden  and  Denmark.  In  fine.  Are  not  the 
seas  distinct,  as  the  Adriatick,  Ligurian,  Tyrrhene,  and,  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  Breda,  the  British  and  North-seas?  Yet  are  there  no  pre- 
cise and  geometrical  bounds  to  them. 

3.  If  the  sea  can  be  reduced  under  any  dominion,  then  may  the 
commerce  be  hindered  by  the  proprietor  of  the  same,  as  to  such 
as  he  pleaseth.  But  commerce  ought  to  be  free,  according  to  the 
law  of  nature  and  nations;  and  the  denial  thereof  (as  also  the  de- 
nying of  an  innocent  passage)  or  the  laying  an  extraordinary  tax 
of  license  to  pass  (which  is,  in  effect,  a  denial  of  passage  and  com- 
merce) is  a  just  cause  of  war.  Therefore  the  sea  ought  to  be  free. 
I  answer.  That  perhaps  the  pretence  of  wants  not  to  be  supplied, 
but  by  commerce,  is  not  serious  and  real ;  but  if  it  be,  it  doth  not 
follow,  that  our  domestick  indigency  and  necessities  arc  to  be  re- 
medied b)  the  detriment  or  injury  of  others,  but  we  must  purchase 
the  opportunities  of  a  supply,  by  complying  with  the  conveniencies 
of  our  neighbours.  No  man  must  trespass  upon  another's  ground, 
because  he  cannot  otherwise  attend  unto  his  own  utility.  The 
freedom  of  commerce  and  passage  arc  no  solid  arguments,  when 
insisted  upon  by  Hollanders:  Both  may  be  refused,  if  there  be  a 
suspicion  of  danger.  I  concur  with  Albericus  Gentilis  herein.  I 
am  of  St.  Austin's  mind  (who  held  the  opinion  of  Grotius  in  these 
cases)  provided  I  may  have  befitting  security  that  the  persons  tra- 
ding or  passing  will  not  hurt  me;  and  that  1  be  ascertained  that 
they  cannot  hurt  me«  This  is  conformable  to  sundry  scriptural 
cxaipples,  and  the  resolutions  of  all  ages,  before  and  since  christi. 
anity.  Nor  doth  the  imposition  of  a  tribute  for  the  fishing,  or 
erecting  and  preserving  of  sea-marks,  andlight-houses,  or  convoy- 
money,  infringe  the  liberty  of  commerce,  but  continue  it  with  se- 
curity. I  do  not  find  that  the  Dutch  have  contested  thus  about  the 
customs  upon  the  Rhine,  or  plead  that  it  is  unlawful  to  pay  toll 
upon  the  passage  of  several  highways  and  bridges,  in  order  to  the 
repairing  of  them :  Yet  a  logician  of  Holland  would  by  the  same 
reasons  condemn  those  exactions,  and  deny  tribute  to  whom  tri- 
bute is  due. 

To  conclude  this  point:  After  so  many  treatises,  and  fierce  dis- 
putes, concerning  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  upon  mature  consider- 
ation, the  controversy  is  now  reduced  to  this  state :  That  as  to  pro. 
perty,  the  sea  can  fall  to  no  man's  dominion^  by  reason  o[  its  flux- 
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lie  nature;  but  as  to  soYcrcigntj  of  protection  and  jurisdictLoi, 
whereby  tribute!  are  imposed  for  the  defraying  of  convoy s,  pron> 
dinj^  of  sea-marks,  &c.  sind  fishing:  This  may  be  assumed,  and  is 
lawful,  as  to  particular  seas  and  gulfs;  'but  as  to  the  yast  ocean, 
\%hose  bounds  are  unknown,  and  whose  extent  makes  the  soie* 
reign (y  to  be  indefeasible,  this  is  denied.  Thus  Jo.  Isaac.  PobU- 
nus,  and  others,  do  decide  the  controversy.  And  this  decision 
establisheth  the  King  of  England's  right,  whose  seas  are  not  boond. 
less,  nor  incapable  of  the  aforesaid  dominion  of  jurisdiction.  Such 
a  dominion  the  Dutch  professor  saith  is  practicable,  and  secessarj 
for  the  Hollanders ;  thereby  to  secure  their  vast  trade  into  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  exclude  others  from  irerchandissng  into  (be 
richest  parts.  From  whence  we  may  gather  what  we  are  to  expect 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  Dutch,  viz.  tfi  be'  prohibited  trading 
through  the  seas,  but  to  what  places,  and  on  what  conditions  ihef 
please:  And  whilst  our  king  shall  be  decried  as  an  usurper  of  tbe 
divine  right,  by  challenging  the  dominion  of  the  sea:  These  Hol- 
landers shall  afl'ect  and  assume  (without  any  such  usurpation)  tbe 
dominion  over  the  seas.  Which  is  all  one  in  effect,  the  discrepancj 
is  but  verbal,  and  such  as  any  one  may  see  into,  who  is  not  infatii- 
.  ated  with  the  specious  and  pious  harangues  of  the  pcace-ioriog 
christians  in  Holland. 

Another  argument,  enforced  by  them  here  against  his  majestj's 
lawful  dominion  over  the  British  seas,  is  this :  That  since  the  sub- 
jects of  their  state  do  only  subsist  by  commerce,  and  conscquentlj 
by  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  should  they  acknowledge  the  said  sove- 
reignty of  liis  majesty,  and  the  effects  and  consequences  thereof  be 
reduced  into  practice  upon  them,  they  should  be  brought  to  such 
a  condition,  as  to  expect  no  less  than  an  apparent  and  inevitable 
ruin  after  some  time.  And  that,  since  the  King  of  EngjLind  chal- 
lengeth  not  only  the  channel,  but  also  the  North  sea,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  ocean,  as  the  British  sea;  they  should  not  be  able  to 
set  sail  out  of  iluir  ports  any  whiiher,  but  by  the  grace  and  favour 
of  the  King  of  England. — —To  this  I  reply,  That  the  king  of 
England,  by  pursuing  his  ov.n  rights,  doth  them  no  wrong:  But 
the  Dutch,  b;^  iiitrenchiiig  thereupon,  do  his  majesty  apparent  inju- 
ry, j-.nd  \iala,te  all  divine  and  human  laws,  wheDcby  propriety  is 
establislicd  and  secured  to  particular  princes  and  persons,  and  that 
connnunity,  of  all  things  by  nature,  is,  by  a  subsequent  and  inter- 
Tcnient  right,  limited  and  restrained.  And  that  this  may  be  done 
according  to  the  hw  of  nations,  and  the  general  equity,  no  divine 
or  civilian  can  deny  Oi  disprove:  and  there  is,  as  to  this  case,  no 
difference  betwixt  sea  and  land.  There  is  not  any  inhability  in  the 
nature  of  the  sea,  as  is  granted  by  their  writers  (except  as  to  the 
vast  ocean,  and  that  too  in  reference  to  its  utmost  and  unknowH 
extent,  not  as  to  determinate  parts  of  it)  and  is  evident  from  the 
several  kirtgs  and  republicks  which  have  heretofore,  and  do  now 
engross  the  dominion  of  it.  There  is  not  any  divine  precept 
against  it;  no  dictates  of  nature  repugn  thereunto  :  for  whatsoever 
^s  common  by  nature^  may  be  impropriated  by  occupancy ;  neither 
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X^h  tliere  be  a  better  title  to  such  things  than,  occupancy,  prescrip- 
tion^ and  custom.     And  that  his  majesty  hath  this  title  intirely,  I 
fiaVe  eyinced,  and  Mr.  Selden  before oie,    'Whereas,  they  say,  that 
fthould  any  such  right  be  acknowledged  to  reside  in  his  majesty, 
they  should  not  be  able  to  fish  in  the  North  sea,   or  to  drive  on 
their  necessary  commerce  by  nayigation.    This  is  no  argument  for 
their  unjust  actings,  any  more  than  it  Would  justify  upon  land, 
that  one  prince,   or  private  person,  should  usurp  upon  another'^ 
territories  or  free-hold,  because  it  was  most  opportune  for  his  tra- 
iling, or  requisite  to  his  subsistence  in  a  flourishing  condition.     I 
lio  not  read  that  this  pretext  was  ever  any  cause  of  war  betwixt 
£irgland  and  the  House  of  Burgundy:  The  Turk,  Pope,  Emperor, 
and  King  of  Spain,  might  urge  the  same  reason  against  the  Vene^ 
tian  sovereignty  in  the  Adriati(  k  sea,    there  not  being  the  least 
part  of  a  passage  for  their  adjacent  subjects,  which  is  not,  in  res«i 
pect  of  their  pretended  sovereignty,   belonging  to  the  republick* 
But  these    princes  understand   the  ditl'erence  betwixt  right  and 
Wrong ;  whereas  the  Dutch  comprehrnd  nothing  but  what  is  ad- 
vantageous and  disadvantageous.     They  detain  Rennebu^rg,  and 
iEkther  strong  towns  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Brandenburgh,  the 
Bishops  of  Cologne  and  Munster,   because  their  provinces  cannot 
be  safe  without  them.     They  would  usurp  our  seas,  because  they 
cannot  manage  their  trade  without  them.     And  they   will   seize 
hereafter  upon  our  principal  ports,  because  their  navigation  cannot 
besecure  without  them.     Certainly,  it  is  not  a  sufRcient  ground 
for'  them   to  deny   his  majesty  the  proper  rights  of  the  British 
crown,  because  They  do  not  know  how  he  will  use  them.     They 
have  no  reason   to  imagine  that  lie  would  treat    them  worse  than 
his  royal  predecessors  have  done,  who  never  made  the  utu^ost  ad- 
Tantage  of  their  just   rights  against  the  Netherlanders,    nor  ever 
practised  such  a  sovereignty  as  the  Venetians  exercise  in  their  seas. 
It  is  true,  that  the  case  is  much  altered,  by  their  questioning  his 
royalty^  which  was  never  before  disputed  by  them,  or  any  else: 
And  it  is  but  equitable  that  they  should  be  in  some  manner  frank 
in  their  acknowledgments,  who  have  been  so  arrogant  iti  the  coni. 
test.     They  that  begin  a  precedent,  are  more  criminal  than  they 
which  follow  it;  and  since  they,  by  an  ungrateful  insolence,  have 
instructed  others  to  imitate  their  demeanor,  it  is  but  just  that  they 
should  contribute  to  the  necessary  charges  whereupon  they  put  his 
majesty  to  ensure  that  royalty,  which  they,  above  all  others  (being 
supported  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  owned  for  a  free  state,  by  the 
interposition  of  King  James,  and  strengthened  by  the  surrendryof 
the  cautionary  towns  upon  most  easy  terms)  should  not  have  con- 
troverted; at  least,  not  in  so  barbarous  a  manner,  as  to  say,  That 
all  the  world  holds  the  King  of  England's  claim  to  be  impertinent. 
Whereas  it  may  be  with  more  truth  said,  That  all  the  world,  in  all 
ages,  hath  and  doth  justify  his  right  in  general,  or  in  Thesi;  and 
it  is  manifest  by  the  concessions  of  all  princes  concerned,  and  of 
the  House  of  Burgundy,   and  of  the  Hollanders  themselves^  as  to 
the  British  seas ;  or  in  Ht/pothcsi. 
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V.  hereas  thej  deny  that  ever  they  fished  in  oar  seas  with  liceDM 
and  permission  of  the  Kings  of  England.  It  is  a  lye;  for  sincf 
they  hold  their  privilege  of  fishing,  by  means  of  a  general  license 
or  league,  contracted  betwixt  the  Crown  of  England  and  the  Hoose 
of  Burgundy;  it  is  manifest,  that  whosoeter  fished  iu  the  Englisk 
seas,  before,  fished  with  a  particular  license,  from  which  they  were 
then  excepted,  and  that,  from  thenceforward,  they  ^did  fish  all  bj 
the  general  license  or  indult  of  the  Rings  of  England  in  that  leagae. 

1  have  already  shewed  his  majesty's  right  unto  the  fishery,  and  how 
it  hath  been  exerted :  And  there  is  equivocation  in  what  they  say 
concerning  the  tribute  of  fishing.  That  they  never  paid  it  to  the 
King  of  England's  father.  The  fishing-busses  did  pay  tonnage, 
money  for  their  liberty  to  fish,  unto  the  Earl  of  Northumberland) 
as  admiral  under  the  present  King  of  England's  father.  Thej, 
knowing  the  legality  of  the  thing,  paid  it  with  satisfaction,  not  re. 
gretting,  or  protesting  against  it.  The  Dutch  admiral,  Dorpe,  did 
not  except  against  the  actions,  much  less  oppose  the  said  honour, 
able  person:  Nor  do  I  find  that  the  States-general  did  remonstrate 
against  that  tonnage»money,  as  an  exorbitant  and  illegal  demand: 
But,  according  to  the  usual  demeanor  of  these  Hollanders,  thej 
gave  it  out  all  over  Europe,  that  they  would  not  pay  any  more, 
and  that  they  refused  it  in  1637.  To  shew  that  this  was  but  a  scat- 
tered report,  not  any  publick  complaint,  or  refusal  of  the  States, 
general  at  that  time;  behold  this  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Se. 
cretary  Windcbank,  to  Captain  Fogge,  who  at  that  time  comman. 
ded  five  or  six  ships  under  the  Earl  of  Northuniberland. 

^  IIcEE  hath  been  a  report  raised  here,  that  the  Hollanders  have 
refused  his  majesty's  license  to  fish  in  his  seas,  pretended  to  have 
been  offered  them  by  Captain  Fielding.  But  it  is  utterly  mistaken, 
seeing  Captain  Fielding  was  sent  to  the  busses  to  offer  them  pro- 
tection  ;  his  majesty  having  understood  that  the  Dunkirkers  had 
prepared  Rreat  strength  to  intercept  them  in  their  return  from  the 
fishing,  \\hich  his  majesty,  in  love  to  them,  sent  Captain  Fioldin* 
to  give  them  notice  of,  and  to  otlbr  them  safe  conduct.  This  joa 
are  publickly  to  avow  wheresoever  there  shall  be  occasion  ;  and  to 
cry  down  the  other  discourse  as  scandalous  and  derogatory  to  his 
majesty's  honour. 

'  Augutt  10,   1637.' 

Thus  you  see  (to  return  upon  them  their  own  language)  it  is  a 
lye  that  the  said  tonnage- money  was  protested  against :  it  is  a  lye, 
that  it  was  no  more  demanded:  for  Captain  Fielding  did  demand 
it  (I  am  sure  by  letters  in  the  paper-office)  though  I  hare  not  had 
leisure  to  examine  what  he  receiyed.  And  it  is  a  foolish  report,  to 
say,  that  the  single  attempt  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  being 
Tiolent,  could  not  create  any  right:  whereas  we  do  not  claim  it  in 
right,  because  it  was  then  paid,  but  because,  as  an  immemorial  roj- 
alty,  it  was  always  due,  and  acknowledged  by  them  to  be  so. 

1  cannot  allow  of  that  parenthesis  of  the  Considerer,  That  vio- 
lence  can  create  no  right,  no  not  by  continuance.  For,  if  pre- 
fcription  of  an  hundred  years,  or  less  time,  according  to  particular 
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•toutitrt^y  dots  create  a  right^  how  Tiolent  and  unjust  soeter  the 
first  occupancy  be,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  which  foimalljr 
approves  thereof,  even  betwixt  prince  and  prince ;  and  fundamen.. 
tally,  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  which  disposeth  us  to  mn^ 
tual  peace,  and  amicable  society,  and  to  the  means  conducing  there- 
to, in  the  number  whereof  are  prescription,  occupancy,  and  cus* 
torn ;  How  then  can  he  say,  that  violence  can  never  create  a  right? 
How  do  they  hold  their  freedom,  but  hj  violence?  Are  these  the 
principles  of  the  peace-loving  Hollanders  ?  Do  not  these  sugges- 
tions tend  to  the  involving  of  all  the  world  in  blood? 

As  to  the  meeting  of  the  yatcht  with  the  fleet  under  Van  Ghtnt 
in  the  North  Sea,  and  their  n'ot  striking  sail  or  flag :  The  Consi- 
derer  yields  it  to  be  a  ship  of  war,  by  reason  of  its  equipage,  com. 
mission,  and  standard ;  and  S6  it  was,  according  to  the  precedent! 
of  our  law,  which  stiles  -barges  and  ballingers,  if  armed  for  war, 
to  be  ships  of  war ;  but  neither  he,  nor  any  man  else  can  say,  that 
the  refusal  to  lower  the  top-sail,  and  strike  the  flag,  was  not  a 
breach  of  the  treaty  at  Breda,  It  is  alledged,  that,  '  This  hap. 
^  peued  in  the  North  Sea,  which  is  not  the  British  sea,  being  dis-^ 

.^  tingnished  therefrom,  in  all  sea- plats,  yea,  in  the  English  map,. 
^  and,  which  in  this  case  is  an  invincible  argument,  by  reason  that, 
^  in  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  at  Breda, .  the  same  are  dis- 
^  tinctly  mentioned  one  from  the  other ;  where  it  is  expresly  said, 
'  that  all  ships  and  merchandises,  which  within  twelve  days  after 
^  the  peace  are  taken  in  the  Britbh  Sea,  and  the  North  Sea,  shall 
^  continue  in  propriety  to  the  seizer.     Out  of  which  it  plainly  ap-. 

'  ^  pears,  that  even,  according  to  the  king  of  England's  sense,  the 
*  North  Sea  diflers  in  reality  from  the  British  Sea.'  These  reasons 
are  so  far  from  being  invincible^  that  they  are  null  and  altogether 

■  Invalid.  For  the  argument  from  popular  maps,  and  vulgar  sea- 
plats,  imports  nothing  at  all:  Those  being  made  for  common  in- 
ftruction  in  such  cases,  as  they  are  usually  made  for ;  but  not  to 
decide  cases  at  law.  There  are  several  counties  in  England,  which 
are  not  specified  in  the  maps,  which  yet  the  laws  do  exempt  from 
those  in  which  the  maps  do  include  them.  The  distinction  in  the 
article  at  Breda,  betwixt  the  British  and  North  Sea,  is  popular, 
and  mentioned,  only  to  prevent  future  quarrels,  about  prizes  ta- 
ken, not  to  decide  the  king's  rights  unto  that  sea,  as  one  of  the 
four  seas ;  and,  that  taking  place^  it  is  not  an  invincible  argument, 
but  an  affected  ignorance  in  this  Hollander  to  urge  it  here.  In  the 
treaty  at  Torstrop,'  betwixt  the  Dane  and  Swede,  I  read  that  Scho- 
ncn  and  Wien  were  distinctly  named,  and  consented  unto  by  the 
Dane,  to  be  transferred  unto  the  Swede ;  and  in  a  subsequent  agree- 
ment at  Roskild.  the  Swede  hath  only  Schonen  transferred  by 
name;  hereupon  he  claims  also  Wien;  the  Danes  deny  the  rendi- 
tion,, and  evade  it  as  the  Dutch  do  now  ;  The  king  of  Sweden 
rejoins  thus,  and  any  man  may  accommodate  the  passage  to 
our  case : 

^  Though  the  Danes  do  grant  there  hath  ever  been  a  joint  aliena- 
^  tion  of  the  said  iale  with  Scbonen ;  ncverthdess,  they  would  fain 
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<  w»Tf  tiiis  by  an  odd  exception,  pretending  tb#t  Wien  cooldBot 
^  really  be  alienated,  as  a  member  of  Schonen,  bec^osei  intb 
^  treaty,  Wien  is  expresiy  named,  as  well  ^s  Schonen,  which,  thej 
^  alledge,  need  not  haTe  been,  had  it  been  inclusive  in  Schjsnen.— 
^  But  this  poor  plea  is  of  little  importimce,  if  it  b^  obserred,  tbat 
^  in  the  Charter  of  Alienation,  where  Wien  is  a^p^rately  samed 
f  with  Schonen,  there  also  Lister  is  separately  named  with  the  pro- 
^  TiBce  of  Bleking en,  which,  however,  the  Danes  do  noanimoii8l|r 
^  acknowledge  to  be  a  part  of  Bleklngen ;  it  being  distinctly  na- 
^  Died,  rather  for  prevention  of  f qrther  disputes,  than  pnt  of  ne.. 
^  cessity :  Nam  cloifsula  abunffam  fion  noeei^  ui  nee  ^jiu  ab» 
•  8erUia  obesi.^ 

I  shall  conclude,  with  two  brief  observations  upon  the  redw- 
ing part  of  this  paragraph,  not  yet  replied  unto. 

J .  The  Con^idjerer  saith.  That  the  strikiBg  of  the  flag  is  hot  s 
drility  to  his  majesty's  ships,  and  consequently  not  to  be  enforced, 
but  must  proceed  from  a  free  willingness,  and  aQ  uncopstraiiied 
mind,  in  thqse  that  shew  such  respect*  They,  that  will  not  Icam 
manpcrs,  must  be  taught  them ;  yet  it  i^  a  di^nlt  tasfc  to  tesdi 
the  boors  of  Holland.  But  where  did  be  l^Eirn,  that  4be  striking 
f>f  the  flag  in  the  British  seas  was  merely  an  act  of  respect?  Or, 
how  can  he  say,  that  the  Dutch,  or  others,  might  not  be  constrained 
to  strike,  considering  the  instructions  of  pvr  admiral,  and  the  uisgs 
of  England  ?  Whosoever  ref ufeth  to  strike,  is  to  be  prosecuted  at 
a  rebel,  not  as  an  uncivil  person.  And  I  find,  that  the  crown  of 
France,  where  it  pretends  to  any  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  doth  en- 
force the  striking  of  the  sail  and  flag  ia  an  uncivil  manner,  e'uicd 
those  that  refuse  to  do  it  are  to  be  attacked  with  cannon-shot,  and, 
if  taken,  their  ships  confiscated.  The  ^ame  is  done  by  the  State  of 
Venice,  and  universally.  The  world  is  coming  to  a  fine  pass,  when 
these  buttcr^boxes  presume  to  teach  all  Kurope  civility. 

2.  The  Copsidcrer  saith,  That  since  the  yatcht  did  not  meet  wi4 
any  single  ships,  or  vessels  of  the  states,  but  riin  in  amongst  a  fleet 
riding  at  anchor :  It  cannot  be  maintained  with  any  fundamental 
reasons,  that  the  Lord  Van  Ghent,  by  vertue  of  the  said  article, 
was  obliged  to  strike. — I  answer,  That  the  article  doth  make  it 
fundamental  to  the  peace  ;  and  the  admiral's  instructions,  and  the 
usage  of  England  do  expound  the  same  sufficiently,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  Van  Ghent.  Is  this  the  sincerity,  the  bonajides^  with 
which  they  observe  the  treaty  ?  Our  laws  and  customs  of  the  Ad- 
roiral ty  know  no  distinction  betwixt  a  ship  or  fleet  found  riding  at 
anchor^,  or  met  under  sail :  Nor  do  they  distinguish  betwixt  a  ca- 
sual meeting,  and  a  voluntary  seeking  of  foreign  ships,  or  fleets; 
nor  whether  our  ships  be  at  anchor,  and  the  foreigner  under  sail, 
or  both  be  navigating :  And  it  is  the  duty  of  our  men  of  war,  in 
case  they  discover,  or  hear  of  any  foreign  ships  or  fleets  upon  our 
seas,  to  make  up  to  them,  and  to  see  whether  they  come  in  a 
peaceable,  or  hostile  manner,  by  demanding  them  to  strike  their 
sails  and  ftags.  1  Tie«d  Tvot  «k^^i«s\^  V)Kvw%\ft  IW  ^koint,  every  one 
jnay  sufficiently  compt^V^u^  XJoi^^i^'^^^s^^^^^wafc^v^^^ 
II  ill  not  und(jTStaud  Vt. 
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The  conclusion  of  this  paragraph  doth  manifest  the  integrity  of 
his  majesty,  in  the  penning  of  his  declaration ;  seeing  that  the 
Considerer  acknowledgeth,  That  ,the  States-General  did  offer  to 
ttrike  the  flag  and  sail  iint<^  his  ships  of  the  navy  royal,  upon  con- 
dition he  would  a^ist  them  in  this  juncture  (for  that  they  mean  by 
bis  observing  the  Triple  Alliance)  and  provided  no  construction  be 
made  to  prejudice  them  in  the  fr6e  use  of  the  seas,  viz.  in  reference 
to  fishing,  as  well  as  sailing.  It  is  hence  evident,  that  his  toajesty 
did  not  represent  the  arrogance  of  the  Dutch  in  so  heinous  a  man- 
ner, as  he  might  haVe  done,  without  Injuring  them.  The  Con« 
siderer  hath  done  it;  and  I  refer  it  to  the  consideration  of  all 
Englishmen. 

Thus  I  have  exactly  replied  unto  all  that  the  Considerer  hath  al- 
ledged  against  the  deelaration  of  his  majesty,  and  what  else  ha 
baft  written  in  reference  to  the  present  quarrel;  and  I  think  I 
tere  made  it  erident  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that  the  present  war 
is  asthorised  by  all  those  ciroiimstaiices  which  make  it  just^  and 
koffourable,  and  necessary. 

I  tntehd  in  a  second  piirt  to  address  ihyself  to  my  fellowj^ub^ 
jei*ts,  as  the  Considerer  dotii  to  hit,  and  excite  them  to  do  no  lent 
io  arert  injuries,  and  defend  their  honour^  and  the  rights  of  hit 
tiajesty,  than  he  exhortedi  the  Dutch,  to  do,  contrary  to  all  ri^t^ 
to  our  detriment  and  dishonour.  I  will  thefeiii  sliew  thos^  thai 
were  concerned  for  the  war  against  the  Dutch^  under  the  pretended 
donfmonwealth,  that  the  quarrel  is  fnndaiientally  the  same  n6w, 
Ihat  it  was  then,  and  that  they  cannot  have  any  tenderness  for  thief 
Hollanders,  at  this  time,  who  did  so  heinously  complain  of  their 
oppressions  and  usurpations  then.  The  Hollanders  are  the  selfu 
same  people  still ;  as'much  Hollanders  in  Eucope^  ad  thoy  ai^e  at 
Japan,  or  eveir  Mrete  at  Amboyna.  I  know  not  >^hy  we  shohld 
Hot  demonstrate  durselves  all  to  be  as  true  Englishmen ;  and  to 
^livince  such  person*,  I  will  print  the  speech  of  Mr.  St.  John, 
iSMt  ambassador  to  thfe  States,  at  the  Hague,  dudng  the  pretended 
^mmenwealth. 


A  LETTER 

WRn^EW    BT    AH    UNKirOWN   UASty 

Whereof  many  Copies  were  dispersed  among  the  Comdianderk 

of  the  English  t^leet. 

This  Letter  was  printed  in  the  Year  1673,  4to.     But  it  ma^  W; 
thought  as  proper  to  be  sent  into  the  Mediterranean  in  the 

Year  1744. 

DiAR  Cousin, 

GOING  yestcfrday  i6  your  father's  house,  partly  to  sc^  hitt^ 
but  chiefly  to  leAtn  when  he  heard  from  Y<'^-k  «*^^  ^^^  \«s^^ 
wa$]it^lf  from  the  fliet,  he  teld  xaA^  j«\kiaet%\B.\ife^N^,  ^'i^^ift^ 
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near  ready  to  sail,  and  then  shewed  me  a  letter,  he  was  just 
ready  to  send  jou,  wherein  (among  other  things)  I  found  these 
"words : 

Hare  a  care  of  yourself  j  be  notfooUhardy^  bt^  venturing  too  Jar 
into  thejight ;  there  are  ships  enough  to  heat  the  Dutck^  withoui 
yours;  and  captains  enough  in  the  fleet  ^  who  will  prudently  she9 
you  the  uny  to  keep  farthest  offy  when  danger  is  nighest;  and 
then  you  need  not  fear  the  aspersion  of  a  coward,  as  long  as  you 
have  good  company :  Therefore  I  say  again,  be  wisely  cautiow^ 
for  your  death  xcould  certainly  break  the  heart  of  my  daughter^  ani 
bring  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grace. 

I  had  scarce  patience  to  read  out  so  much,  "wxthout  tearing  tke 
letter,  in  a  thousand  pieces,  and  I  could  not  forbear  such  lan- 
guage, as  did  but  ill  agree  with  the  friendship  between  us.  If  joa 
are  (said  I)  so  mighty  fond  of  your  son,  send  for  him  home  pre- 
sently,  and  let  him  run  no  other  danger,  than  what  he  may  meet 
in  a  London  taTem,  or  bawdy-house;  when  he  has  a  mind  to 
fight,  let  bowls  be  his  bullets,  and  broad  oaths  and  curses  his  giD- 
powder ;  at  other  times,  let  him  have  nothing  else  to  do,  but  treat 
his  wife,  or,  as  the  fashion  is,  his  wench,  at  the  Play-house,  Hyde- 
park,  or  Spring-Garden.  As  soon  as  I  had  vented  my  passioi, 
and  grew  calm,  I  so  far  convinced  your  father  of  his  fault,  that 
himself  burnt  his  letter ;  and  desired  me  to  write  one,  more  soit- 
able  to  my  own  inclination. 

According  to  that  little  notice  I  have  taken  of  sea-matters,  I 
think  our  captains  in  general  (and  you  among  the  rest)  rather  need 
a  spur  than  a  curb,  when  you  are  going  to  fight;  and  therefore, 
quite  contrary  to  the  former  advice,  I  will  set  before  your  eyes  the 
justice,  and  ihe^  danger,  that  attends  a  cowardly  commander. 

1.  He  robs  the  kiug  and  kingdom,  not  only  of  the  money  him- 
self receives,  but  likewise  of  so  much  as  the  whole  charge  of  the 
ship,  with  provisions  and  wages,  amounts  to,  by  rendering  the 
same  of  no  use,  just  when  it  should  do  the  king  service ;  he  mur- 
ders all  those  gallant  men,  which  are  slain  by  the  enemy,  and  loses 
those  ships,  which  fall  into  their  hands,  for  want  of  being  well 
seconded ;  he  betrays  his  own  party,  to  the  enemy,  by  keeping 
back  the  expected  assistance  ;  and  the  weakening  of  us,  and  the 
helping  of  them,  is  all  one  ;  nay,  as  if  he  had  received  a  bribe,  to 
do  mischief,  he  fires  both  over,  and  into  the  ships  of  his  friends ; 
so  helping  both  ways,  to  bring  them  to  ruin,  he  compleats  in  him- 
self the  character  of  a  traytor.  By  these  means  it  is,  our  battles 
are  lost,  or  at  best  so  balanced,  when  they  might  have  been  won, 
that  after  a  fight,  the  enemy,  sooner  than  we,  are  in  a  condition 
of  disputing  the  victory.  No  common  high-way  robber  is  half  so 
great  a  rogue,  as  that  officer,  who  takes  wages,  and  dares  not,  or 
does  not  fight  bravely,  when  there  is  an  occasion. 

2.  As  he  largely  contributes  to  the  loss  of  the  battle,  so  he  ha- 
zards doubly  his  own  loss :  .For  it  is  observable  (I  am  sure  in  land 
fights)  that  where  one  is  killed  standing  stifiy  his  ground,  five  are 
destroyed  in  the  running  away;  and  I  am  told^  in  your  sca^igli^ 
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too,  you  lose  most  men,  when  you  fight  at  grea( est  distance  from 
the  enemy.  But  then,  besides  the  danger  of  the  enemy,  the  cow- 
ard has  more  reason  to  be  afraid  of  his  friends,  they  being  likely 
to  hate  him  the  most,  who  before  had  the  best  esteem  of  him  ;  and 
a  gallows  may  easily  catch  him  at  home,  whom  a  bullet  abroad 
could  not  reach.  So  that  to  him  may  be  well  applied  our  Saviour's 
saying,  ^  He  that  will  sa?ehi$  life,  shall  lose  it.' 

3.  His  fear  impeaches  the  Divine  Providence,  wh?ch  chiefly  glo- 
ries to  exercise  itself  in  times  and  places  of  most  eminent  hazard. 
I  know  some  valiant  men,  who  have  come  off  unwounded  from  the 
heat  of  at  least  twenty  battles  ;  God  oftentimes  makes  those  places 
safest,  where  we  apprehend  the  most  danger,  and  those  most  dan- 
gerous we  think  most  secure.  Thus,  my  dear  Cousin  !  You  see,  a 
coward,  with  a  commission^  is  neither  a  good  subject,  a  good  chris- 
tian, nor  a  good  or  wise  man,  in  any  sense  ;  but  must  be,  of  ne- 
cessity, a  tray  tor  to  the  king,  a  thief  to'  his  country,  a  murderer 
of  his  own  party,  and  consequently  detested  of  God  and  man.— ^ 
Consult  therefore  your  own  heart,  and  if  fear  dwell  at  bottom,  do 
nol  cozen  any  longer  the  king*s  expectation  ;  lest,  by  staying  an- 
other battle,  you  let  all  the  world  be  witness  of  that  shame,  which 
yet  may  be  easily  hid.  Yon  may  find  fair  excuses,  enough  to  lay 
down  your  commission,  and  the  prince  can  find  men  enough  to 
take  it  tip,  who  better  deserve  it.  But  if  you  will  stay  and  fight, 
resolve  to  fight  bravely,  so  as  you  may  doservice  to  the  king,  and 
gain  yourself  lasting  reputation. 

If  there  have  happened  any  disgust,  between  you,^  and  any  other 
commander  in  the  fl^et,  either  for  wrongs  really  received,  or  sup<« 
posed«  or  because  he  being  a  man  of  less  desert,  is  preferred,  and 
advanced  before  you :  Consider  that  a  fraction  of  the  parts  tends 
fairly  to  the  ruin  of  the  whole ;  and  that  your  safety,  and  success, 
does  chiefly  depend  on  your  unity,  and  a  right  understanding.  If 
therefore  you  would  be  thought  faithful  to  the  king,  if  you  would 
not  be  found  false  to  your  country,  let  all  private  quarrels  die ;  or 
at  least  go  to  sleep,  till  the  publick  ones  are  decided. 

In  the  mean  time,  assist  one  another,  by  all  manner  of  kind  of. 
fices,  as  often  as  it  lies  in  your  power ;  let  the  enemy  only  feel  the 
effects  of  your  indignation,  and  make  it  appear,  by  the  greatness 
of  your  actions,  that  yon  are  the  man' of  most  merit. 

Where  duty  bids  go,  never  stay,  for  the  example  of  any  others ; 
but  rather  strive,  all  you  can,  to  make  ypurself  their  example. — 
In  a  good  cause,  God  prospers  best  the  bold  adventurer ;  le^  gal- 
lant resolution  lead  the  Tan^  and  glorious  victory  shall  bring  up 
the  rear. 

Sheemets,  Juli/  16,  1673. 
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HONOUR'S  INVITATION', 

A  C\LL  TO  THE  GAMP. 

Wherein  the  Trinraphant  Genios  of  Great-Britain,  by  a  Poetied  Alarm,  awakens 
the  Youih  of  the  three  Nations,  to  generoM  Attempts^  fht  the 

Glorj  of  their  Ceimtiy* 

Written  by  a  Yotiag  Gentleman  of  Quality  now  in  the  Service. 

DignoB  laude  viros  nrasa  Tetabit  mori. 

[From  a  Folio  Edition*  printed  at  London,  hf  H.  B.  1673.] 

BRED  bj  fond  mother's  too  iodalgent  care^ 
My  Taiher  life  spmi  out  its  thirtieth  year : 
Charro'd  with  the  pois'nous  streets  of  barren  eaaci 
And  all  the  luluries  of  wanton  peace ; 
To  duel  rampant  Miss  on  a  soft  bed, 
Hector  the  watch,  or  break  a  drawer's  head^ 
To  drown  a  yoanger  brother  in  a  look. 
Kick  a  poor  lacqn^y,  or  berogue  a  cook. 
Top  a  small  crew  of  tefiants  that  dare  stir 
In  no  language,  btit,  please  your  Warship^  Sir^ 
To  chace  the  stag,  and  now  and  then  pnrsiie 
The  timorous  hare,  were  all  the  wars  I  knew  ; 
When  drunk  o'er  night  with  gen'rous  Burgundy, 
I  thought  (as  gallants  use)  to  sleep  all  Sunday : 
But  scarce  could  Morpheus'  leaden  plummets  closo 
My  eye,  and  lock  my  senses  in  repose, 
When,  lo!  a  rer'rend  spectrum  did  appear^ 
Surprising  me  with  equal  joy  and  fear  i 
It  seem'd  a  pei'sonage  of  noblest  race, 
A  manly  presence  and  majestick  face. 
An  azure  mantle  flowing  round  his  waist. 
And  his  strong  hands  with  Neptune's  trident  grac'd; 
Three  crowns  he*  bore,  and  under  them  his  brow 
Circled  with  laurels  fresh,  pluck'd  from  the  bough. 
I  gaz'd  a  while,  till  it  approach'd  more  near. 
And  thus  (with  yoice  like  thunder)  piercM  my  ear: 
**  Wilt  thou,  degen'rous  youth!  ignobly  blot 
*^  The  trophies,  which  thy  ancestors  have  got? 
^*  Prove  them  the  sires  of  a  spurious  race? 
**  O'ertnrn  their  statues,  and  their  tombs  deface? 
**  Forfeit  those  honours,  which  they  left  to  thee, 
*^  By  sleeping  in  a  senseless  lethargy  ? 
^^  Now,  when  each  noble  soul,  greedy  of  faiiie, 
*'  Feels  his  breast  glowing  with  a  gen'rous  flame 
''  When  scenes  of  blood  on  neighboring  shores  appear^ 
^*  And  furious  Mars  swajs  all  our  hemisphere; 

"^  TVit^dn^of  En^Und,  Scotlaodi  and  Ireland* 
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•^  Wilt  thou  al^ne,  stupidly  drown'd,  prefer 

<^  Sardid  delights  to  th'  glory  of  the  wgr  ? 

^^  Decline  thi|t  road  of  honour  which  displays 

^^  To  e¥'ry  daring  hand  a  wreath  pf  bay 89 

^^  And  in  a  wretched  sloth  consume  |hy  cUys  ? 

^^  Can  the  poNor  yelpings  of  a  deep-mouth*d  hound 

^^  Vie  musick  with  the  warlike  trump^t^s  sound  \ 

^^  Or  fain(  applauses  of  a  horsa«rac^  won 

^^  (When  sprightly  Sorrel  out-flew  qiinhle  Dun) 

^^  Equal  thpse  acclamations  that  are  %^t 

'^  In  vollies  M>  the  echoing  firmanaent  ? 

*'  Which  ev'ry  victor  justly  calls  his  own  ? 

^^  For  kingdoms  conquered,  and  proud  States  o'er-thrown  ? 

^^  Shall  troops  of  heroes  fronji  all  parts  resort, 

<^  That  quit  the  softer  pleasures  of  the  court f 

<^  Charge  Pisath  in  th'  face,  and  forward  still  aspire 

<^  Through  roidst  of  dangers  swift  as  HeaTen's  fire  ^ 

<^  Shall  the  drum's  rattling  summons  nimbly  bring 

<^  Crouds  of  the  Tulgar  in,  to  serve  their  king  ? 

<^  That  laugh  at  hardshij[^,  and  dare  bravely  die,  - 

'^  If  fate  require 't,  to  purchasp  victory  ? 

<^  And  their  example  never  move  thy  spirit, 

<^  Nor  emulat'on  of  the  others'  merit? 

•5^  What  drowsy  opium  has  possessed  thy  brain, 

<^  Dull  Soul!  that  all  these  joggings  are  in  vain? 

<^  For  shame,  at  last  awake,  lest  it  be  skid, 

^'  Yonr  courage  does  not  slumber,  but  is  dead ; 

<^  From  before  paltry  beauties  raise  your  siege, 

<^  Who  think  by  faint  resistance  to  fi4)Iige : 

<'  Nor  let  the  kinder  ladies  tempting  charms 

<<  Confine  you  still  to  their  enfeebling  arms  t 

<<  When  fate,  turned  prodigal,  freely  affords 

<(  The  destinies  of  nations  to  your  sword^i ; 

<<  Let  paigh ty  cities  be  your  mistresses, 

<(  Whose  dowry  brings  the  spoils  of  provinces. 

<<  Level  their  prouder  walls,  and  let  it  be 

*<  A  doubt  hereafter  to  posterity, 

«'  When  only  shattered  monuments  they  view, 

<(  Whether  Jove's  thunder  hath  been  there,  or  you ; 

^^  These  arc  atchievements  fitting  to  be  done, 

<^  By  each  dares  call  himself  stout  £nglautl's  son. 

^^  As  a  braye  courser,  standing  on  the  sand 

<'  Of  some  swelling  sea-channel,  views  a  land 

<*  Smiling  with  sweets  upon  the  distant  siilc, 

"  Garnish'd  in  nature's  best  embroider'd  pride, 

*'  Larded  with  springs,  and  frlng'd  with  ciirkd  woods, 

*'  Impatient  bounces  into  th'  cap'ring  floods  ; 

"  Big  with  a  nobler  fury  than  that  stream 

^^  Of  shallow  violence  he  marts  in  them ; 
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^^  Thence,  arm'd  with  scorn  and  courage,  plows  a  way 
^^  Through  the  itnposthum'd  billows  of  the  sea; 
^'  A;id  makes  the  gr ambling  surges  slaves  to  oar, 
^^  And  waft  him  safelj  to  the  further  shore, 
"  Where  landed  in  the  sorereign  disdain, 
'  ^^  He  turning  hack  surveys  the  foaming  main ; 
**  Whilst  the  subjected  waters,  flowing,  reel, 
*'  Ambitious  yet  to  kiss  their  conqueror's  heel, 
^^  At  such  a  gen'rous  rate  should'st  thou  engage^ 
^'  In  the  grand  expedition  of  our  age  ; 
*^  Thy  active  soul  in  gallant  fury  hurl'd 
*'  To  club  with  all  the  worthies  of  the  world, 
"  Then  ro6ze  at  last  from  this  Icthargick  dream, 
^'  And  let  heroick  actions  be  thy  theme. 
*'  No  more  to  base  etfeminate  follies  yield, 
*'  Thy  country's  Genius  calls  thee  to  the  field!" 

No  sooner  these  last  accents  had  I  heard, 
But  straight  the  glor'ous  vision  disappear'd  ; 
And  round  about,  methoughts,  a  glittering  ray 
Was  spread,  creating  in  my  soul  new  day. 
As  Caesar  once  on  banks  of  Rubicon 
Stood  shivering  and  scarce  durst  venture  en, 
Till  lucky  Daemon  by  a  signal  chance 
BeckonM  him  o'er,  and  made  his  troops  advance ;     * 
So  1,  confirm'd  by  this  good  omen,  found 
Those  mists  exhal'd  which  had  my  courage  drown'd. 
Ah  I  glor'ous  art  of  war,  I  cry'd!  from  whence 
All  honour  and  all  pow'r  did  first  commence, 
By  which  the  grandeur  of  each  state  doth  grow, 
And  unto  which  nations  their  safety  owe. 
Henceforth  my  Mistress  thou  alone  shalt  be  I 

And  all  my  strength  I  consecrate  to  thee. 
Ilcnce  then,  you  gay  diversions  of  the  town, 
Your  bubbling  vanities  I  must  disown. 
Morning-long-slccps  adieu!  Let  sordid  ease 
Silktn  buffoons  and  painted  peacocks  please; 
Whose  laboring  souls,  being  stifled  with  excess, 
Scarce  keep  from  stench  their  rotten  carcases  ; 
Whilst  I,  'midst  blood,  and  sweat,  and  toils  of  war, 
'J'hrough  storms,  cold,  hunger,  and  many  a  scar, 
Pursue  my  fate,  resolved  thus  to  have  | 

An  honour'd  life,  or  else  a  noble  grave. 

June^l,  1673.  With  AUmeafKC 

riNis. 
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